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The  former  year's  truce  ended,  Cleon  warrelh  on  )lio  ChakiJie 

pities,  and  rceovereth  Torone. — IImpsx  ia  sent  by  iIr'  Allien- 

ians  to  move  a  wnr  amongst  ttie  Siciliuns. — Cleon  and  Brasi- 

das,  who  were  on  both  gides  the  principal  laainlainers  of  the 

7,  are  both  slain  at  AmpliipoUs. — Presently  after  their  death 

[  a  peace  is  concluded  :  and  alter  that  again,  a  league  between 

I  the  Lacedtenioniana  and  Athenians. — Divers  of  llio  Lacedce- 

in  confederates  hereat  discontented,  seek  the  confederacy 

b  4^  the  Argives.     Tliese  make  league,  first  with  tie  Corinth- 

\  ians,  Eleians,  and  Mantineans  :  then  with  ibe  Lacediemonians : 

,   and  then  again,  by  the  artilicc  of  Alcibiades,  with  the  Athen- 

—After  this  the  Arglrcs  make  war  upon  the  Epidaurians: 

\  and  the  Lacedemonians  upon  the  Argives. — The  Athenian 

I  captains  and  the  Melians  treat  by  way  of  dialogue  touching 

I  the  yielding  of  Melos  :  which  the  Atlienians  afterwards  be- 

1  mege  and  win. — These  arc  the  acts  of  almost  six  years  more 

r  of  tlie  same  war. 

1  The  summer  following,  the  truce  for  a  year, 
fchich  was  to  last  till  the  Pythian  holidays',  expired.  « 

■  Exercises  ileiliculed  Ui  Apollo,  Corsini,  Boeckli,  Mueller,  Gocllcri 

id  celebrated  at  Delphi  alwut  ihe  and  olbeis:  who  Lake  the  iiieanin)^ 

twelfth  aC  the  mouth  Ekpliebulium,  of  this  passage  lo   be,  that  "tlie 

«i  may  he  gnlhered  by  the  begin-  truce  wns  dissulved,  nod  uar  N^arii 

Bingof  the  truce  on  that  day.   [In  reaewcd  »p  to  the  time  of  the 

lamonlhElaphebulian  of  the  third  Pythian  games",  at  which  tiineful- 

ir  of  the  Olympiad,  according  to  lowed  the  peace;  sec  ch.  \\i.     In 
VOL.  IX.  B 
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V. 

YEAR    X. 

A.  C.  422. 

Ol.89.  2.  3. 
The  DeliHns 
removed  out  of 
Delos  upon 
superstition. 


During  this  truce,  the  Athenians  removed  the 
Delians  out  of  Delos,  because  [though  they  were 
consecrated,  yet]  for  a  certain  crime  committed  of 
old  they  esteemed  them  polluted  persons^:  because 
also  they  thought  there  wanted  this  part  to  make 
perfect  the  purgation  of  the  island ;  in  the  purging 
whereof,  as  I  declared  before^,  they  thought  they 
did  well  to  take  up  the  sepulchres  of  the  dead. 
The  Delians  seat  These  Dcliaus  seated  themselves  afterwards,  every 

themselves  in  v  -aj  ^^-  -a*  a. 

Adramyttiura.    ouc  as  hc  camc,  in  Adramyttium  m  Asia,  a  town 
given  unto  them  by  Pharnaces. 

2.  After  the  truce  was  expired,  Cleon  prevailed 
with  the  Athenians  to  be  sent  out  with  a  fleet 
against  the  cities  lying  upon  Thrace.  He  had  with 
him  of  Athenians  twelve  hundred  men  of  arms  and 
three  hundred  horsemen;  of  confederates  more; 
and  thirty  galleys.  And  first  arriving  at  Scione, 
which  was  yet  besieged,  he  took  aboard  some  men 
of  arms  of  those  that  kept  the  siege ;  and  sailed 
into  the  haven  of  the  Colophonians,  not  far  distant 
from  the  city  of  Torone.  And  there  having  heard 
by  fugitives  that  Brasidas  was  not  in  Torone,  nor 
those  within  sufficient  to  give  him  battle,  he 
marched  with  his  army  to  the  city,  and  sent  ten  of 
his  galleys  about  into  the  haven.     And  first  he 


Cleon  goetU  out 
with  an  armr 
into  th(.«  parts 
upon  Thrace: 


he  hssaulteth 
Torone. 


the  month  Hecatomhseon  of  the 
same  year,  according  to  Arnold,  who 
follows  Haack  and  others  in  ren- 
dering the  passage :  "  the  truce 
having  lasted  till  the  celehration  of 
the  Pythian  games,  then  ended". 
The  passage  has  given  rise  to  much 
controversy,  which  concerns  the  date 
of  the  Pythian  games  rather  than 
any  fact  in  this  history.] 

'  ["  Not  pure  to  perform    the 


funcdons  of  priest". — They  are  said 
hy  Diodorus  to  have  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  Athens  hy  their  at- 
tachment to  Sparta.  The  com- 
mand of  the  Delphic  oracle  for  their 
restoration  (see  ch.  32.)  seems  to 
show  a  connexion  hetween  them  and 
that  oracle,  which  may  have  afforded 
them  the  opportunity  of  injuring 
Athens.  Thirlwall.] 
-  [See  iii.  104.] 
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came  to  the  new  wall,  which  Brasidas  had  raised 
about  the  city  to  take  Id  the  suburbs ;  making  a    ■~~' — ■ 
breach  in  the  old  wall,  that  the  whole  mif;;ht  be    a.  c.  *k. 
one  city.     3.  And  Pasitelidas,  a'  Lacedsuionian,  po, 
captain  of  the  town,  with  the  garrison  there  pre-  lbclo»ntnd«».a 
sent  came  to  the  defence,  and  fought  with  the  ™("?'.,'" 
Athenians  that  assaulted  it.     But  being  oppressed, 
and  the  galleys  which  were  before  sent  about  being 
by  this  time  come  into  the  haven,  Pasitelidas  was 
afraid  lest    those  galleys  should   take  the  town, 
unfurnished  of  defendants,  before  he  could  get 
back,  and  that  the  Athenians  on  the  other  side 
should    win    the    walP.    and    he    be    intercepted 
between    them  both :    and  thereupon    abandoned 
the  wall,  and  ran  back  into  the  city.     But    the  ri«>t,  ini.Biu 
Athenians  that  were  in  the  galleys  having  taken  ^"""'^ 
the  town  before  he  came,  and  the  land-army  fol- 
lowing in  after  him  without  resistance  and  entering 
the  city  by  the  breach  of  the  old  wall,  slew  some 
of  the  Peloponnesians  and  Toronacans  on  the  place, 
and  some  others,  amongst  whom  was  the  captain  pa.Hcii.iB.,  i 
Pasitelidas,  they  took  alive.      Brasidas  was  now  I;!^^!"'^!* 
coming  with  aid  towards  Torone :  but  advertised  "^'"^ 
iby  the  way  that  it  was  already  lost,  went  back 
again ;  being  about  forty  furlongs  short  of  prevent- 
ing  it.     Cleon   and   the    Athenians    erected   two 
trophies,  one  at  the  haven,  another  at  the  wall. 
The  women  and  children  of  the  Toronaeans,  they 
made  slaves  ;  but  the  men  of  Torone  and  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians, and  such  Chaloideans  as  were  amongst 
them,  in  all  about  seven  hundred,  they  sent  away  stvi-n  imnJm 
prisoners   to  Athens.    The   Peloponnesians  werej^„ 
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V.        afterwards  at  the  making  of  the  peace  dismissed ; 
the  rest  were  redeemed  by  the  Olynthians,  by  ex- 


YRAR   X 


A.  c.  422.    change  of  man  for  man. 

Ol.  80  2  3 

Panactuin  taken     About  thc  Same  timc  the  Boeotians  took  Panac- 
b3rtheBaH,uana.  ^^^^  ^  f^^^  ^f  ^^^  Athcmans  Standing  in  their  con- 
fines, by  treason, 
cieonnnethto       Clcon,  aftcr  he  had  settled  the  garrison  in 
Arophipoiis.      Torone,  went  thence  by  sea  about  the  mountain 

Athos  [to  make  war]  against  Amphipolis. 

Phfpax  ientam.      4.  About  thc  samc  time  Phseax  the  son  of  Erasis- 

sSm.'**"^  tratus,  who  with  two  others  was  sent  ambassador 

into  Italy  and  Sicily,  departed  from  Athens  with 

two  galleys.   For  the  Leontines,  after  the  Athenians 

upon  the  making  of  the  peace  were  gone  out  of 

Sicily,  received  many  strangers  into  the  freedom 

of  their  city :  and  the  commons  had  a  purpose  also 

ThcLeontine    to  havc  madc  divisiou  of  the  land^    But  the  great 

or»t'X"dt7^y  ^^^  perceiving  it,  called  in  the  Syracusians,  and 
the syracu^ians .^jj-g^yg  ^-j^g  commous  out I  and  they  wandered  up 

The  Leontine    aud  dowu,  cvcry  ouc  as  he  chanced ;  and  the  great 
sj^u^si^^s^  ^^^i  upon  conditions  agreed  on  with  the  Syracus- 
to  tw^I"^""^  ians,  abandoning  and  deserting^  that  city,  went  to 
dwell  wjth  the  privilege  of  free  citizens  in  Syra- 
cuse,   After  this  again,  some  of  them  upon  dislike 
relinquished  Syracuse,  and  seized  on  Phocese,  a 
certain  place  part  of  the  city  of  the  Leontines,  and 
upon  Bricinnise,  a  castle  in  the  Leontine  territory. 
Tiie  i^ntinwi   Thither  also  came  unto  them  most  of  the  commons 
s^L^^.   ^  tl^^t  had  before  been  driven  out :  and  settling  them- 
selves, made  war  from  those  places  of  strength. 
Upon  intelligence  hereof  the  Athenians  sent  Phseax 

*  [That  is,  the  land  of  the  state :    laws  concerned  only  the    public 
not  the  private  property  of  indivi-    lands.    See  Arnold's  note.] 
duals.    As  at  Rome,  the  agrarian        ^  ["  Making  desert".] 
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I  thither,  to  persuade  their  confederates  there,  and,        v. 
I  if  they  could,  all  the  Sicilians  jointly,  to  make  war    ■  ^^^^  ^  - 
I  upon  the  Syracnsians,  that  were  now  beginning  to    -^  c  *-n. 
grow  great ;  to  try  if  they  might  thereby  preserve  iwu.  m(»'.ii 
the  common  people  of  the  Leontines,  Pliieax  arriv-  ^',°r  ,|!|i!Ciha 
ing,  prevailed  with  the  Camarinreans  and  Agrigen- '''■""''*^' 
tines  :  but  the  business  finding  a  stop  at  Gela,  he  ti«  Gri«..  >h 
went  unto  no  more,  as  conceiving  he  should  not  be  b/iwuL  °* 
able  to  persuade  them.     So  he  returned  through 
the  cities  of  the  Siculi  unto  Catana,  having  been  at 
Bricinnite  by  the  way  and  tliere  encouraged  them 
to  hold  out :    and  from   Catana  he  set  sail  and 
departed.     5.  In  his  voyage  to  Sicily,  both  going 
and  coming,  he  dealt  as  he  went  by  with  sundry 
cities  also  of  Italy,  to  enter  into  friendship  with  the 
Athenians,     He  also  lighted  on  those  Locrians, 
which'  having  dwelt  once  in  Messana,  were  after- 
Lfvards  driven  out  again  ;  being  the  same  men,  which 
(rafter  the  peace  in  Sicily,  upon  a  sedition  in  Mes- 
sana. wherein  one  of  the  factions  called  in  the 
Locrians,  had  been  then  sent  to  inhabit  there,  [and 
now  were  sent  away  again]  :  for  the  Locrians  held 
Messana  for  a  while.   Phreax  therefore  chancing  to  Fi,m«  m^tv 
meet  with  these  as  they  were  going  to  their  owui^^^*"'" 

I  city,  did  them  no  hurt :  because  the  Locrians  had 
been  in  speech  with  him  about  an  agreement  with 
the  Athenians.  For  when  the  Sicilians  made  a 
geueral  peace,  these  only  of  all  the  confederates 
refused  to  make  any  peace  at  all  with  the  Athen- 
ians. Nor  indeed  would  they  have  done  it  now, 
but  that  they  were  constrained  thereunto  by  the 
Wttll 


0 


I  l^' Those    ijocriaas,   tlmt   had     Ihereupun    held    MiiiSiuiu    Tor   a 
■  Jnttlrd  and  bcPD  again  driren  from     white."     These  were  the  Locrians 
'"  and    the    iAicriaiis    culled  Epiacphjrii-] 
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V.        war  they  had  with  the  Itoneans  and  Melseans,  their 
own  colonies  and  borderers.   And  Phseax  after  this 


YEAR   X. 

A.  c.  422.    returned  to  Athens. 
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cieoDiniiketh        6.  Cleon,  who^  was  now  gone  from  Torone  and 
waronAmphi    ^^^g  about  to  AmphipoHs,  making  Eion  the  seat 

of  the  war,  assaulted  the  city  of  Stageirus,  a  colony 
Gaiepiius  taken  of  thc  Audriaus ;  but  could  not  take  it :  but  Galep- 
by  Cleon.        ^^^^  ^  colouy  of  thc  Thasiaus,  he  took  by  assault. 

And  having  sent  ambassadors  to  Perdiccas,  to  will 
him  to  come  to  him  with  his  forces  according  to 
the  league,  and  other  ambassadors  into  Thrace 
unto  PoUes,  king  of  the  Odomantians,  to  take  up 
Bnwidaswtteth  as  mauy  mercenary  Thracians  as  he  could ;  he  lay 
^dUrneon  at  ^tiU  iu  Eiou  to  expect  their  coming.  Brasidas  upon 
cerdjiium  noticc  hcrcof,  sat  down  over  against  him  at  Cer- 
dylium.  This  is  a  place  belonging  to  the  Argilians, 
standing  high  and  beyond  the  river,  not  far  from 
AmphipoHs ;  and  from  whence  he  might  discern  all 
that  was  about  him.  So  that  Cleon  could  not  but 
be  seen,  if  he  should  rise  with  his  army  to  go 
against  AmphipoHs ;  which  he  expected  he  would 
do,  and  that  in  contempt  of  his  small  number  he 
would  go  up  with  the  forces  he  had  then  present. 
Tiie  forces  of  Withal  hc  furnished  himself  with  fifteen  hundred 
mercenary  Thracians,  and  took  unto  him  aU  his 
Edonians,  both  horsemen  and  targe  tiers.  He  had 
also  of  Myrcinians  and  Chalcideans  a  thousand 
targetiers,  besides  them  in  AmphipoHs.  But  for 
men  of  arms,  his  whole  number  was  at  the  most^ 
two  thousand,  and  of  Grecian  horsemen  three  hun- 
dred. With  fifteen  hundred  of  these  came  Brasidas 

^  ["  Cleon,  when  as  before  men-    &c.  wc  *•  vulgo  oq.  The  voyage  has 
tioned  he  sailed  from  Torone  for    been  already  mentioned,  ch.  3.j 
Amphipolis,  making''  hc.     Bekker        ^  [fiaXiara :  **  about".] 


Bra&idas. 
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I  and  sat  down  at  Cerdylium  :  the  rest  stood  ready        v. 
ordered    with    Clearidas     their    captaiu,    within    ■  ^^^'^^  ■ 
Amphipolis.  o*^'*^ 

7.  Cieon  for  a  while'  lay  still;  but  w'as  after- ci™ Hi«iii up 
wards  forced  to  do  as  was  expected  by  Brasidas.  ij^iw  t'rl^ 
For  the  soldiers  being  angry  with  their  stay  there,  "^^■ 
and  recounting  with  themselves  what  a  command 
his  would  be,  and  with  what  ignorance  and  cow- 
ardice against  what  skill  and  boldness  of  the  other, 
and  how  they  came  forth  with  him  against  their 
wills :   he  perceived  their  muttering,    and   being 
unwilling  to  offend  them  with  so  long  a  stay  in 
one  place,  dislodged  and  led  them  forward.    And 
he  took  the  same  course  there,  which  having  suc- 
ceeded well  before  at  Pylus  gave  him  cause  to 
think  himself  to  have  some  judgment.      For  he  ci™,j,  n..L  ex- 
thought  not  that  any  body  would  come  forth  to  ^^!^t"j"",^;^ 
give  him  battle,  and  gave  out  he  went  up  princi-""*^"'"""""^ 
pally  to  see  the  place :   and   stayed  for  greater 
forces,  not  to  secure  him  in  case  he  should  be  com- 
pelled to  fight,  but  that  he  might  therewith  environ 
tlie  city  on  all  sides  at  once,  and  in  that  manner 
take  it  by  force.     So  he  went  up  and  set  his  army 
down  on  a  strong  bill  before  Amphipolis,  standing 
himself  to  view  the  fens  of  the  river  Strymon  and 
the   situation    of  the  city  towards   Thrace :  and 
thought  he  could  have  retired  again  at  his  pleasure, 
without  battle.     For  neither  did  any  man  appear 
I  upon  the  walls,  nor  come  out  of  the  gates  :  which 
[  were  all  fast  shut.     Insomuch  as  he  thought  he 
I  had  committed  an  error  in  coming"  without  engines : 

'  ["  Duriiu/  this  while".]  Ihc  to/i,  but  on  tlie  ilope  of  iLc  hill : 

*  [Ampliipfilis  U  supposed  to  bnTe    and  ibis  is  ihe"  slron^  biirKlitreun 
nBLtuuied,likeS}[auu«c,noton    (.Icon  l»llcil,BDd  whenct'  bccuuld 
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V.        because  he  thought  he  might  by  such  means  have 
won  the  city,  as  being  without  defendants.    8.  Bra- 
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A.C.422.     sidas,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  Athenians  remove, 
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Bnuiaiisputtath  camc  down  also  from  Cerdylium  and  put  himself 
A^^pHii^  into  Amphipolis.  He  would  not  suflFer  them  to 
A  stratagem  of  makc  auy  sally,  nor  to  face  the  Athenians  in  order 
Bnuttdaa.  ^^  battle,  mistrustiug  his  own  forces,  which  he 
thought  inferior,  not  in  number  (for  they  were  in 
a  manner  equal)  but  in  worth:  (for  such  Athenians 
as  were  there  were  pure^,  and  the  Lemnians  and 
Imbrians  which  were  amongst  them  were  of  the 
very  ablest) :  but  prepared  to  set  upon  them  by  a 
wile.  For  if  he  should  have  showed  to  the  enemy 
both  his  number  and  their  armour,  such  as  for  the 
present  they  were  forced  to  use,  he  thought  that 
thereby  he  should  not  so  soon  get  the  victory,  as 
by  keeping  them  out  of  sight  and  out  of  their  con- 
tempt till  the  very  point'-.  Wherefore  choosing  to 
himself  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  of  arms,  and  com- 
mitting the  charge  of  the  rest  to  Clearidas,  he 
resolved  to  set  suddenly  upon  them  before  they 
should  retire:  as  not  expecting  to  take  them  so 
alone  another  time,  if  their  succours  chanced  to 
arrive.  And  when  he  had  called  his  soldiers  to- 
gether to  encourage  them  and  to  make  known  unto 
them  his  design,  he  said  as  foUoweth : 
THB  ORATION  or     Q,  "  MeQ  of  Pclopomiesus,  as  for  your  country, 

BRA8IDA8  TO  UlS  _  •         i  l  •  1      l  l«l 

wLDiBRs.  how  by  valour  it  hath  ever  retamed  her  liberty, 
and  that  being  Dorians  you  are  now  to  fight  against 
lonians,  of  whom  you  were  ever  wont  to  get  the 

look  down  into  every  part  of  the  *  [That  is,  citizens  only.] 

city.  This  explains  the  tenn  KarfjX-  ^  [Contempt,     dirb    rov    ovroc, 

9evy  "  in   not  coming  down  with  "  from  seeing  the  real  state  of  tlie 

engines". — "  It  was  thought"  &c.]  case".] 


OP    THUCYUIDES. 


<) 


let  it  suffice  that  I  have  touched  it  thus 
briefly.  But  iu  what  maimer  I  iutend  to  charge", 
that  I  am  now  to  inform  yon  of:  lest  the  venturing 
by  few  at  once,  and  not  altogether,  should  seem  to 
proceed  from  weakness,  and  so  dishearten  you.     I 

I  do  conjecture  that  it  was  in  contempt  of  us,  and 
as  not  expecting  to  be  fought  withal,  that  the 
enemy  both  came  up  to  this  place,  and  that  they 
have  now  betaken  themselves  carelessly  and  out  of 
order  to   view   the  country.     But   he  that  best 
■observing  such  errors  in  his  enemies,  shall  also  to 
his  strength  give  the  onset,  not  always  openly  and 
in   ranged  battle,  but  as  is  best  for  his  present 
advantage,  shall  for  the  most  part  attain  his  pur- 
Lpose.  And  these  wiles  carry  with  them  the  greatest 
l-glory  of  all,  by  which,  deceiving  most  the  enemy, 
,  man  doth  most  benefit  his  friends.     Therefore 
whilst  they  are  secure  without  preparation,  and 
intend,  for  aught  I  see,  to  steal  away  rather  than 
to  stay :  I  say,  in  this  their  looseness  of  resolution, 
and  before  they  put  their  minds  in  order,  I  for  my 
part  with  those  I  have  chosen  will,  if  I  can,  before 
t  they  get  away  fall  in  upon  the  midst  of  their  army 
t  running.     And  you,  Clearidas,  afterwards,  as  soon 
$  you  shall  see  me  to  have  charged  and,  as  it  is 
probable,  to  have  put  them  into  affright,  take  those 

tthat  are  with  yon,  both  Aniphipolitans  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  confederates,  and  setting  open  the  gates 
run  out  upon  them,  and  with  all  possible  speed 
come  up  to  stroke  of  hand.  For  there  is  great 
hope  this  way  to  terrify  them ;  seeing  they  which 
come  after,  are  e\  er  of  more  terror  to  the  enemy 
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than  those  that  are  already  present  and  in  fight. 
And  be  valiant,  as  is  likely  you  should  that  are  a 
Spartan :  and  you,  confederates,  follow  manfully, 
and  believe  that  the  parts  of  a  good  soldier  are 
willingness,  sense  of  shame,  and  obedience  to  his 
leaders;  and  that  this  day  you  shall  either  gain 
yourselves  liberty  by  your  valour,  and  to  be  called 
confederates  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  or  else  not 
only  to  serve  the  Athenians  yourselves,  and  at  the 
best,  if  you  be  not  led  captives,  nor  put  to  death, 
to  be  in  greater  servitude  than  before  \  but  also  to 
be  the  hinderers  of  the  liberty  of  the  rest  of  the 
Grecians.  But  be  not  you  cowards,  seeing  how 
great  a  matter  is  at  stake  :  and  I,  for  my  part,  will 
make  it  appear  that  I  am  not  more  ready  to  per- 
suade another,  than  to  put  myself  into  action." 
jiruioas  prepar.  1 0.  Whcu  Brasldas  had  thus  said,  he  both  pre- 
amy^ilf^^*' pared  to  go  out  himself,  and  also  placed  the  rest 
Athenians  ^^^^^  wcrc  wlth  Clcarldas  before  the  gates  called  the 
Thracian  gates,  to  issue  forth  afterwards  as  was 
appointed.  Now  Brasidas  having  been  in  sight 
when  he  came  down  from  Cerdylium,  and^  again 
when  he  sacrificed  in  the  city,  by  the  temple  of 
Pallas,  which  place  might  be  seen  from  without ;  it 
was  told  Cleon  [whilst  Brasidas  was  ordering  of  his 
men]  (for  he  was  at  this  time  gone  oflF  a  little  to 


*  ["  Or  else  to  be  the  subjects  of 
the  Athenians,  (if  at  the  best  you 
escape  without  slavery  or  death), 
and  that  subjection  more  irksome 
than  before :  and  to  be  besides  the 
hinderers"  Sec.  The  distinction  is 
made  between  dovXoc,  the  general 
term,  signifying  both  political  and 
domctic  slavery:  and  avSpdiroCotf, 


signifying  the  latter  only.  Arnold.] 
*  ["  And  in  the  city  (the  interior 
of  which  was  exposed  to  riew  from 
without)  as  he  was  sacrificing  at 
the  temple  of  Pallas  and  about  the 
matters  before  related,  it  was  told 
Cleon  (for  &c.)."  The  act  of  sacri- 
ficing indicated  the  intention  of 
Brasidas  to  fight:  sec  vi.  09,  note.] 
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look  about  him),  that  the  whole  army  of  the  eue-         v. 
mies  was  plainly  to  be  discerned  within  the  town,    -^;^^^  '^  - 
and  that  the  feet  of  many  men  and  horses,  ready     *  c.*3a. 
to  come  forth,  might  be  discerned  from  nnder  the  ci^^i  i»  aw 
gate.     Hearing  this,  he  came  to  the  place:  and  ii^^'|||!'|j|'''"'^'^ 
when  he  saw  it  was  true,  being  not  minded  to  fight 
until  his  aids  arrived,  and  yet  making  no  other 
account  hut  that  his  retreat  would  be  discovered', 
he  commanded  at  once  to  give  the  signal  of  retreat,  «n,i  lwih,  u> 
and^  that  as  they  went  the  left  wing  should  march """'  "'' ' 
foremost,  which  was  the  only  means  they  had  to 
withdraw  towards  Eion,     But  when  he  thought  i 

they  were  long  about  it,  causing  the  right  wing  to 
wheel  about  and  lay  open  their  disarmed  parts  to  ! 

the  enemy,  he  led  away  the  array  himself.     Brasi- ]j„,j,iuujt.(h 
das  at  the  same  time,  having  spied  his  opportunity  ""•  i;if*"™"r 
and  that  the  army  of  the  Athenians  removed,  said 
to  those  about  him  and  the  rest :  "  these  men  stay 
_  not  for  us ;  it  is  apparent  by  the  wagging  of  their  I 

spears  and  of  their  heads :  for  where  such  motion  I 

is,  they  use  not  to  stay  for  the  charge  of  the  enemy :  I 

therefore  open  me  some  body  the  gates  appointed, 
and  let   us  boldly  aud  speedily  sally  forth  upon 
them".     Then  he  went  out  himself  at  the  gate  to- 
wards the  trench'',  and  which  was  the  first  gate  of  I 
the  long  wall,  which  then  was  standing ;  and  at                   I 
high  speed  took  the  straight  way,  in  which,  as  one                   I 
passeth  by  the  strongest  part  of  the  town^,  there                  | 

'  ["  AdiI  lUintinjj  to  bt  heforc-  Brasidflsupon  thisBeeingLisoppor-  I 

hand  in  llie  retreat".     Bekker  4c.  tunily,  auil  tliat"  &c.]  I 

^tinaOai  -.  vulgo,  i^6h«"^ai.'\  •  ["  The  palisade".] 

'["And  ia  iheiimuTcliUi  begin  '  ["Tlie    alewpest   part    uf   the  I 

tltcnioTemenlwitlithelFawingiti  hill":  where  C linn  baited  to  view  I 

the  direction  of  Eion,  H*  ilie  only  the  eily.    Am.Gocil.    Thc"luiiB  J 

prnvticulilrpUn".  Gi)1,Ani. — "Aud  wail"  was  to  the  miiUi  of  ibc  cilj-l                  ^^ 


k 
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V.        standeth  now  a  trophy:  and  charging  upon  the 
midst  of  the  Athenian  army,  which  was  terrified 
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A.C.422.     both  with  their  own  disarray  and  the  valour  of  the 
man,  forced  them  to  fly.     And  Clearidas,  as  was 
appointed,  having  issued  out  by  the  Thracian  gates, 
was  withal  coming  upon  them.  And  it  fell  out  that 
the  Athenians,  by  this   unexpected  and  sudden 
attempt,  were  on  both  sides  in  confusion :  and  the 
left  wing  which  was  next  to  Eion,  and  which  indeed 
was  marching  away  before,  was  immediately  broken 
Brasidas  is       off  from  thc  rcst  of  the  army  and  fled.   When  that 
MeUi.   *"      was  gone,  Brasidas  coming  up  to  the  right  wing, 
was  there  wounded  \  The  Athenians  saw  not  when 
he  fell :  and  they  that  were  near  took  him  up  and 
carried  him  ofl^.   The  right  wing  stood  longer  to  it : 
cieon  flieth,  and  aud  though  Clcou  lumsclf  prcscutly  fled,  (as  at  first 
"  *"^  he  intended  not  to  stay),  and  was  intercepted  by  a 

Myrcinian  targetier  and  slain  ^,  yet  his  men  of  arms 
casting  themselves  into  a  circle  on  the  [top  of  a  little^ 
hill,  twice  or  thrice  resisted  the  charge  of  Clearidas : 
Braridashis  aud  shrunk  not  at  all,  till  begirt  with  the  Myrcin- 
Ti^r^"^  *  ian  and  Chalcidean  horse  and  with  the  targetiers, 
they  were  put  to  flight  by  their  darts.  Thus  the 
whole  army  of  the  Athenians,  getting  away  with 
much  ado  over  the  hills  and  by  several  ways,  all 
that  were  not  slain  upon  the  place  or  by  the  Chal- 
cidean horse  and  targetiers,  recovered  Eion.    The 

*  ["  And  Brasidas,  upon  their  re-  loud  voice.     He  was  the  first  that 

treat   advancing  upon    the    right  ventured    to    abandon    the  grave 

wing,  is  wounded".]  manner  and  decent  gesture  pre- 

^  [Cleon  was  a  tiinncr  by  trade:  scribed  by  usa«;e  to  the  Athenian 

a  man  of  slender  abilities,  and  pos-  orator ;  and  adopted  the  style,  as  it 

sessed  of  no  knowledge,  political  or  is  described  by  Cicero,  of  the  Ro- 

military.     His  eloquence  was  im-  man  orator;  the  femur  pcrcussuui, 

petuous  and  coarse,  set  off  with  a  pedis  supplosio,  Sec] 


OF     THUCYDIDES.  1^ 

'-Other  side  taking  up  Brasidasout  of  the  battle,  and'        v. 
having  so  long  kept  him  alive,  brought  him  yet       ^^^  ^  ' 
breathing  into  the  city :  and  he  knew  that  his  side     A.c.<aa. 
had  gotten  the  victory,  but  expired  shortly  after.  BiwidBiivHOi 
Wlieii  CIcaridas  with  the  rest  of  the  army  were  J^"^  ^"i,"! 
returned  from  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  they  rifled''""^'"''- 
those  that  were  slain,  and  erected  a  trophy. 

11.  After  this  the  confederates,  following  the  ■aohnnoiirfl-.nB 
corpse  of  Brasidas  all  of  them  in  their  arms,  buried  i^i  J^iii. 
him  in  the  city"  at  the  public  charge ;  in  the 
entrance  of  that  which  is  now  the  market-place. 
And  the  Amphipolitans  afterwards,  having  taken  in 
his  monument  with  a  wall,  killed^  unto  him  as  to  a 
hero,  honoured  bim  with  games  and  anniversary 
sacrifice,  and  attributed  their  colony  unto  him  as 
to  the  founder ;  pulling  down  the  edifices  of  Agnon, 
and  defacing  whatsoever  monument  might  niaintaiu 
the  memory  of  his  foundation.  This  they  did  both 
for  that  they  esteemed  Brasidas  for  their  preserver; 
and  also  because  at  this  time,  through  fear  of  the 


'  [".\DdpreEertiii^hlni(rrom  the 
■em;),  brought  him"  See.} 

*  [A  diBlinifui&hed  houour:  tlie 
rdiimrj'  burial-place  being  alwHys 

ouisiile  the  nulls.  Tie  Athenians 
at  Ihe  height  of  the  Romiiu  yowtr 
Tefusfd  this  hiniour  to  M.  Mnrcel- 
luB :  '*  quod  religione  se  impeiliri 
dicereot,  iieque  tamen  idanleacui- 
quam  concesserant".  Cicero,  epis. 
ad  diTcrs.  iv.  12.  At  Rome  lo 
bury  niihiti  tbe  wulls  was  rurbiildeii 
lij  the  Twelve  Tables :  though  Ci- 
cero  Dientians  som«  few  e:ieeplJon8, 

t  legibuE,  ii.  33,    Arnold,] 

*  ["  Sacrificed  lo  liiiti  as  to  a 


hero". — IvHiiviiv,  to  saerifiue  lo  the 
dead,  hj  cutting  oS  the  head  from 
the  bacli  of  Ihe  necl,  wbereb;  it 
fell  In  Ilie  ground :  and  so  opposed 
to  in^ditiv,  la  sacrifice  to  tbe  gods 
ubave,  bj  holding  buuk  the  head  so 
as  to  look  upWRrds,  and  cutting 
tbe  throat.  Arnold.  Ncvertlieless, 
a^ai  Is  Ihe  term  used  hj  V\jsaea 
in  Hecuba,  Eurip.  321 ,  for  the  sa- 
crifice of  Poljixene  to  Achilles,  and 
such  the  manner  of  the  sacrifice. — 
The  worship  of  llieir  founder  whs  a 
dutj  of  the  colonists  amongst  the 
Cteeks.  Thus  the  ChcrsonesiUns 
U>  Milliades,  rtXivrriaavTi  Siovm, 
iit  vinos  o'urri  (Herod,  vi.  SI*.).] 
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V.        Athenians,  they  courted  the  Lacedaemonians  for  a 
\g^„  ^  ^   league.    As  for  Agnon,  because  of  their  hostility 
A.c.422^     ^ith  the  Athenians,  they  thought  it  neither  expe- 
dient for  them  to  give  him  honours,  nor  that  they 
would  be  acceptable  unto  him  if  they  did.    The 
dead  bodies  they  rendered  to  the  Athenians:  of 
whom  there  were  slain  about  six  hundred,  and  but 
seven  of  the  other  side,  by  reason  that  it  was  no 
set  battle,  but  fought  upon  such  an  occasion  and 
precedent  aflfright.    After  the  dead  were  taken  up, 
the  Athenians  went  home  by  sea ;  and  Clearidas 
and  those  with  him  stayed  to  settle  the  estate  of 
Amphipolis. 
sappUengoingto      12.  About  thc  samc  time  of  the  summer  now 
b/rtie  wa;)*at    ^^^diug,  Ramphias,  Autocharidas,  and  Epicydidas, 
Heracieia        LacedsBmonians,  were  leading  a  supply  towards  the 
parts  upon  Thrace  of  nine  hundred  men  of  arms : 
and  when  they  were  come  to  Heracieia  in  Trachinia, 
they  stayed  there  to  amend  such  things  as  they 
thought  amiss.   Whilst  they  stayed,  this  battle  was 

The  end  of  the     r»  -i  .  j   a_"i_  i     j 

tenth  suimutr.    fought  I  aud  thc  summcr  ended. 

1 3.  The  next  winter,  they  that  were  with  Ram- 
phias went  presently  forward,  as  far  as  [the  hill] 
The  supplies  go.  Pierium  in  Thessaly.     But  the  Thessalians  for- 
hearingofhis '  bidding  them  to  go  on,  and  Brasidas,  to  whom  they 
i^'ieTnor  ^  were  carrying  this  army,  being  dead,  they  returned 
homewards :  conceiving  that  the  opportunity  now 
served  not,  both  because  the  Athenians  were  upon 
this  overthrow  gone  away,  and  for  that  they  them- 
selves were  unable  to  perform  any  of  those  designs 
which  the  other  had  intended.     But  the  principal 
cause  of  their  return  was  this  :  that  they  knew  at 
their  coming  forth,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  had 
their   minds   more   set   upon  a  peace  than  war. 
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!4.  Presently  after  the  battle  of  Amphipolis  and 
return  of  RLamphias  out  of  Thessaly,  it  fell  out  that 
neither  side  did  auy  act  of  war,  but  were  inclined 
rather  to  a  peace  :  the  Athenians  for  the  blow  they 
Lad  received  at  Delium,  and  this  other  a  little  after 
at  Amphipolis;  and  because  they  had  no  longer  that 
confident  hope  in  their  strength,  on  which  they 
relied  when  formerly  they  refused  the  peace,  as 
having  conceived  upon  their  present  success  that 
they  should  have  had  the  upper  hand ;  also  they 
stood  in  fear  of  their  own  confederates,  lest  em- 
boldened by  these  losses  of  theirs  they  should  more 
and  more  revolt ;  and  repented  that  they  made  not 
the  peace  after  their  happy  success  at  Pylus,  when 
occasion  was  offered  to  have  done  it  honourably : 
and  the  Lacedemonians  on  the  other  side  did  desire 
peace,  because  the  war  had  not  proceeded  as  they 
expected ;  for  they  had  thought  they  should  in  a  i" 
few  years  have  warred  down  the  power  of  Athens, 
by  wasting  their  territory  ;  and  because  they  were 
fallen  into  that  calamity  in  the  island,  the  like 
whereof  had  never  happened  unto  Sparta  before'; 
[because  also  their  country  was  continually  ravaged 

ly  those  of  Pylus  and  Cythera,  and  their  Helotes 
continually  fled  to  the  enemy ;  and  because  they 
feared  lest  those  which  remained,  trusting  in  them 
that  were  run  away,  should  in  this  estate  of  theirs 
jaise  some  innovation,  as  at  other  times  before  they 

lad  done.     Withal  it  happened,  that  the  thirty 

'  [That  is,  Spartans  hnd  never     Tbermap;l({r,aiidalTli}rca(Herod. 
■fon  been  knowo  vi  surrender    i.  82.).    Of  lie  120  men  of  a 


IliF  UrnliBliKia. 


n  their  bnnds :  for  tlicj 


M  S|iharleriii,  not  half 
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V.        years'  peace*  with  the  Argives  was  now  upon  the 
point  of  expiring ;  and  the  Argives  would  not  renew 


YEAB   X. 


A,c.422.     it  without  restitution  made  them  of  Cynuria :   so 

Ol.  89  8. 

that  to  war  against  the  Argives  and  the  Athenians, 
both  at  once,  seemed  impossible.  They  suspected 
also  that  some  of  the  cities  of  Peloponnesus  would 
revolt  to  the  Argives  :  as  indeed  it  came  afterwards 
to  pass. 

15.  These  things  considered,  it  was  by  both  parts 
thought  good  to  conclude  a  peace ;  but  especially 
by  the  Lacedaemonians,  for  the  desire  they  had  to 
recover  their  men  taken  in  the  island.  For  the 
Spartans  that  were  amongst  them,  were  both  of  the 
prime  men^  of  the  city,  and  their  kinsmen.  And 
therefore  they  began  to  treat  presently  after  they 
were  taken :  but  the  Athenians,  by  reason  of  their 
prosperity,  would  not  lay  down  the  war  at  that 
time  on  equal  terms.  But  after  their  defeat  at 
Delium,  the  Lacedaemonians,  knowing  they  would 
be  apter  now  to  accept  it,  made  that  truce  for  a 
year,  during  which  they  were  to  meet  and  consult 
about  a  longer  time. 

*  [This  is  the  treaty  referred  to  nation :  and  connected  with  this, 

in  ii.  9 :   no  more  particular   ac-  a  certain  pre-eminence  of  the  Hyl- 

count  is  given  of  it.    For  Cynuria,  lean  tribe.  Then  a^in  in  the  times 

see  ch.  4 1.]  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  "  men  of 

'  [ol  Sraprmrai  TrpwToi.     In  a  the  first  rank'*,  oi  irptHToi  av^ptq^  are 

certain  sense  all  Dorians  were  equal  often  mentioned  in  Sparta,  who, 

in  rights  and  dignity:   but  there  without  being  magistrates,  had  a 

were  yet  manifold  gradations,  which  considerable  influence  on  the  g^ 

when  once  formed,  were  retained  veniment.  The  koKoi  K'ayaBol  were 

by  the  aristocratic  feelings  of  the  also,  in  general,  persons  of  distinc- 

people.     In  the  first  place,  there  tion.    Muell.  iii.  5.    Ofthefollow- 

was  the  dignity  of  the  Heracleid  ing  words  **and  all  eqiMlly  their 

families,  which  without  possessing  kinsmen"  no  satisfactory  explana- 

any  essential  privilege  in  Sparta  had  tion  is  given.  Goeller  renders  them : 

a  precedence  throughout  the  whole  "  et  pariter  sibi  cognati".] 
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I  (i.  But  when  also  this  other  overthrow  happened         \ 
to  the  AtheDiiiiis  at  Araphipolis,  and  that  both  Cleoii    ' 
and  Brasidas  were  slain :  the  which  on  either  side     a-c 
were  most  opposite  to  the  peace;  the  one,  for  thatci«o« 
he  had  good  success  and  honour  iu  the  war;   theli""^^^ 
other,  becanse  in  quiet  times  his  evil  actions  would  """' ' 
more  appear  and   his    calumniations  be  the   less 
believed':  those  two  that  in  the  two  states  aspired  riA-u^^ 
most  to  be  chief,  Pleistoanax  the  son  of  Pausanias,  Zt.-uZ 
and  Nicias  the  son  of  Niceratus,  who  in  miHtary 
charges  had  been  the  most  fortunate  of  his  time, 
did  most  of  all  other  desire  to  have  the  peace  go 
forward,     Nicias,  because  he  was  desirous,  having^  x^n- 1 
hitherto  never  been  overthrown,  to  carry  his  good '"■'^''"' 
fortune  through,  and  to  give  both  himself  and  the 
city  rest  from  their  troubles  for  tlie  present ;  and 
for  the  future  to  leave  a  name,  that  in  all  his  time 
he  had  never  made  the  commonwealth  miscarry ; 
which  he  thought  might  be  done  by  standing  out  of 
danger,  and  by  putting  himself  as  little  as  he  might 
into  the  hands  of  fortune ;  and  to  stand  out  of 
danger  is  the  benefit  of  peace.     Pleistoanax  had  Thr  r-n 
the  same  desire,  because  of  the  imputation  laid  JJ','^.'j"," 
upon  him   about   his   return   from   exile  by  bis 
enemies,  that  suggested  unto  the  Lacedfemonians 
upon  every  loss  they  received,  that  the  same  befel 
them  for  having,  contrary  to  the  law,  repealed  his 


'  [CIcon  is  acvused  of  beinp  ilie  thM  ibis  \mut  charge  is  without 

aQlJii>r,  nut  unly  of  tlie  fiiip  imposcLl  roiiD<1dlioii :  if  fur  na  utlirr  reason, 

nn  Pericles  in   ibe  secnnil  yrnr  of  that  out  rslimnlirm  iif  his  cliiinii:. 

the  wiir,  (nn  act  for  whicb,  n*  Hinied  tpr,  drmvii  hi  (hp  1i:ind  of  the  f  xilr, 

at  a  pnrljr  ntnn,  llicii;  n>n}'  be  lome  a\ay  not  be  afffctcd.] 
altowHnce),  hut  of  aiinlher  act  of  ■         '  ["  Whilil  he   bud   never   !ke, 

diffipreni  cliHraetcT,  the  banishment  anA  yeas  Mill  in  repntr,  in  curry 

ot  Thiicrrtiden.    It  is  lo  he  hoped  his  good  rnrliiiic"  Sii'.] 
VOL.  IX.  C 
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V.        banishment.     For  they  charged  him  further,  that 
he  and  his  brother  Aristocles  had  suborned  the 


TEAR   X. 


A.C.422.  prophetess  of  Delphi,  to  answer  the  deputies^  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  when  they  came  thither,  most 
commonly  with  this  :  "  that  they  should  bring  back 
the  seed  of  the  semigod,  the  son  of  Jupiter,  out  of 

^  [The  Theori,  messengers  to  the  founding  of  Lacedsmon  to  Eurys- 
oracle,  were  at  Sparta  called  after  thenes  and  Procles,  (the  sons  of 
their  god,  Pythii :  of  whom  each  Aristodemus,  one  of  the  three  sons 
of  the  two  kings,  in  their  character  of  Aristomachus),  the  first  two  kings 
of  high  priest,  nominated  two.  The  of  Sparta :  whereas  Herodotus,  in 
office  was  one  of  great  dignity:  they  relating  the  origin  of  the  two  kings 
were  entrusted  to  deliver  the  oracle  (vi.  52),  says  that  Aristodemus,  and 
truly  and  honestly  to  the  kings ;  not  his  sons,  was  the  founder.     In 
and  were  the  assessors  of  the  kings  either  case,  Sparta  must  have  heen 
and  gerasia,  and  the  messmates  of  a  place  of  very  slight  importance 
the  former  both  at  home  and  in  the  before  the  Dorian  inyasion  :  which 
field.    It  is  probable  that  the  three  alone  made  it  the  ruler  of  the  sur- 
Pythian  interpreters  at  Athens,  who  rounding  states.    It  was  built  dif- 
were  however  specially  chosen  for  ferently  from  Mycenae,  Tiryns,  and 
each  theoria,  once  possessed  equal  other  Achtean  cities  of  the  Cyclo^ 
dignity:  but  their  powers,  naturally  pean,  or  Pelasgian,   architecture: 
incompatible  with    a    democracy,  the  Acropolis  is  on  a  hill  of  inconsi- 
were  lost  at  a  very  early  period :  see  derable  height,  of  easy  ascent,  and 
Muell.  iii.  1 . — The  semigod  is  Her-  without  trace  of  ancient  fortification 
cules:  the  Spartans,  the  conquerors  or  walls :  it  has  no  monuments  of 
and  lords  of  the  Achsans,  submit-  the  times  of  the  fabulous  princes^ 
ting  to  be  governed  themselves  by  the  Pelopidae  &c.,  whilst  Amycls, 
kings,  as  it  is  said,  the  descend-  amongst  many  others,  possessed  the 
ants  of  Hercules,  and  therefore  of  tombs  of  Cassandra,  Agamemnon, 
Acheean  blood.    That  the  Dorians  and  Clytemnestra :  Muell.  i.  5. — 
were  led  to  the  conquest  of  Pelo-  The"ploughingwithasilvershare", 
ponnesus  by  Achsean  chiefs,  was  a  betokened  a  famine,  and  the  conse- 
tradition  current,  not  only  amongst  quent  deamess  of  the  fruits  of  the 
the  Dorians  themselves,  but  amongst  earth.    Schol. — Pleistoanax,   con- 
other  nations  also :  and  the  victory  demned  for  bribery  (see  vi.  104,  n.) 
of  Echemus,  the  king  of  Tegea,  to  pay  a  fine  beyond  his  means,lived 
over  Hyllus,  the  son  of  Hercules,  in  banishment  in  a  house  partly  in, 
in  the  first  Doriau    invasion,   is  and  partly  out  of  the  temple,  that 
pleaded  by  the  Tegeatans  as  their  he  might  enjoy  security  and    at 
title  to  the  post  of  honour  at  the  the  same  time  avoid  profaning  the 
battle  of  Plataea  (Herod,  ix.26). —  temple :  which  could  not  be  done, 
Thucydides    here    attributes    the  were  the  whole  house  in  it  J 
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a  Strange  country  into  his  own  :  and  that  if  they        v. 
did  not,  they  should  plough  their  land  with  a  silver    ■     '     ■ 
plough":  and  so  at  length  to  have  made  the  Lace-     ac.-iw, 

dsemonians  nineteen  years  after,  with  such  dances  J 

and  sacrifices  as  they  who  were  the  first  founders  I 

of  Lacedaemon  had  ordained  to  be  used  at  the  en-  1 

throning  of  their  kings,  to  fetch  him  home  again  ;  1 

who  lived  in  the  meantime  in  exile  in  the  moun-  Pi-i-toHim  I 
tain  Lycjeum,  in  a  house  whereof  the  one  half  was  l^Xwd'a  hi*  I 

part  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  for  fear  of  the  Lace-  ^J!^"'""'  I 

dsemonians,  as  being  suspected  to  have  taken  a  bribe  J 

to  withdraw  his  army  out  of  Attica.     1 7-  Being  J 

troubled  with  these  imputations,  and  considering  I 

with  himself,  there  being  no  occasion  of  calamity  ■ 

in  time  of  peace,  and  the  Lacedseraonians  thereby  I 

recovering  their  men,  that  he  also  should  cease  to  I 

be  obnoxious  to  the  calumniations  of  his  enemies ;  I 

whereas  in  war,  such  as  had  charge  could  not  but  I 

be  quarrelled  upon  their  losses :  he  was  therefore  1 

forward  to  have  the  peace  concluded.  1 
And  this  winter  they  fell  to  treaty,  and  withal  TiirL»Mrti™«i-  J 

the  Lacedsmouians  braved  them  with  a  prepara- ^']ij,,',  ,^*  1 
I  tion  already  making  against  the  spring,'  sending '''°'"'''" 
r  to  the  cities  about  for  that  purpose,  as  if  they 
tneaut  to  fortify  in  Attica:  to  the  end  that  the 
Athenians  might  give  them  the  better  ear.     When  PeKo«iRiu.i<4  , 
after  many  meetings  and  many  demands  on  either 

side,  it  was  at  last  agreed  that  peace  should  be  J 

concluded,  each  part   rendering  what   they  had  I 

taken  in  the  war,  save  that  the  Athenians  should  I 

hold  Nissea :  (for  when  they  [likewise]  demanded  I 

Plateea,  and  the  Thebans  answered  that  it  was  I 


'  ["  About  the  spring  6ce.  lintij  braved  Uwm  beforehaud  witli"  i 
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V.        neither  taken  by  force  nor  by  treason,  but  ren- 

' — ' — ^   dered  voluntarily,  the  Athenians  said  that  they  also 

A.c.4ai.     had  Nisaea  in  the  same  manner)  :   the  Lacedae- 

The  Boeoua'ns,  moulans  Calling  together  their  confederates  ;  and 

E?d2^^rdMi.all  but  the  Boeotians,  Corinthians,  Eleians,  and 

g"*°*'j^^""***Megareans,  (for  these  disliked  it),  giving  their 

handed.  votes  for  the  ending  of  the  war  ;  they  concluded 

the  peace,  and  confirmed  it  to  the  Athenians  with 

sacrifice,  and  swore  it,  and  the  Athenians  again 

unto  them,  upon  these  articles  : 

THBARTicLBs        18.  '^  Thc  Athcmans,  and  Lacedaemonians,  and 

their  confederates,  have  made  peace,  and  sworn  it 

city  by  city,  as  foUoweth  : 

MOMiAKs.  «  Touching  the  public  temples,  it  shall  be  lawful 

to  whomsoever  will,  to  sacrifice  in  them,  and  to 

have  access  unto  them,  and  to  ask  counsel  of  the 

oracles  in  the  same,  and  to  send  their  deputies 

unto  them,  according  to  the  custom  of  his  country, 

securely  both  by  sea  and  land. 

"  The  whole  place  consecrate  and  temple  of  Apollo 
in  Delphi,  and  Delphi  itself,  shall  be  governed  by 
their  own  law,  taxed  by  their  own  state,  and  judged 
by  their  own  judges,  both  city  and  territory,  accord- 
ing  to  the  institution  of  the  place  ^ 

"  The  peace  shall  endure  between  the  Athenians 

*  [The  Delphian  nobility  were  Muell.  ii.  I. — As  the  temple  there- 
of Doric  origin :  and  so  great  was  fore  of  the  Doric  god :  at  whose 
their  influence  over  the  temple,  that  bidding  the  Spartans  entered  on 
theymaybe  considered  as  the  actual  many  hazardous  enterprizes,  de- 
managers  of  it  They  formed  a  throned  the  tyrants  throughout 
criminal  court,  and  sentenced  all  Greece,  &c. :  and  without  whose 
offenders  against  the  temple,  by  the  sanction  they  never  undertook  any 
Pythian  decision,  to  be  hurled  from  important  action  (as  this  history 
a  precipice :  and  whether  any  mur-  shews  by  many  examples) :  its  in- 
der  was  expiable  or  not,  was  a  dependence  was  of  the  last  import- 
question  within  their  jurisdiction,  ance  to  Sparta.] 
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» 


■with  their  confederates,  and  the  Lacedpemonians 
with  their  confederates,  for  fifty  years,  both  by  ' 
sea  and  land,  without  fraud  and  without  harm- 
doing.  Arii 
It  shall  not  be  lawful  to  bear  arms  with  inten-  i^' 
tioD  of  hurt,  neither  for  the  Lacedsemoniaus  and 
their  confederates  against  the  Athenians,  nor  for 
the  Athenians  and  their  confederates  against  the 
Lacedaemonians,  by  any  art  or  machination  what- 
soever: if  any  controversy  shall  arise  between 
them,  the  same  shall  be  decided  by  law  and  by 
oath,  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  agree  on. 

"  The  Lacediemonians  and  their  confederates 
shall  render  Amphipolis  to  the  Athenians :  the 
inhabitants  of  whatsoever  city  the  Lacedjemon- 
ians  shall  render  unto  the  Athenians,  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  go  forth  whither  they  will  with  bag  and 


t'*  Those  cities  which  paid  the  tribute  taxed  in 
the  time  of  Aristides,'  continuing  to  pay  it,  ehall  be 


'  [The  tribute  uxed  in  Uie  lime  wortli;  of  h 
of  Aiiitideii,  was  four  hundred  and  practice  of  Cimon  and  the  aristiv 
sixtj  talents.  In  his  lifetime,  whe-  cralical  party  to  ingraUale  them- 
ther  with  liis  assent  ur  not  is  dis-  selves  with  the  people,  bj  ilistiihul- 
puted,  the  treasury,  on  the  nonii-  ing  their  vast  wealth  in  so  colled 
nal  proposal  of  the  Samians,  nus  liberulilj  amongst  the  lower  elass  of 
iemovcdfTuiiiDclos(i. HO)  to  Athens,  dtilcns.  Great  as  was  the  misvhief 
The  tribute,  as  may  be  supposed,  of  this  practice,  it  wiks  thrown  into 
luffcndnoieductioiihytheehange.  the  shade  by  the  iniention  oi  Pe- 
Cimon  having  litst  uf  all  stripped  ricles.  Unable  tu  contend  with  the 
the  weaker  states  in  sueuosion  of  private  wealth  of  his  antngonisis, 
llieir  nieuns  of  defence  (i.  SKI),  the  be  resorted  to  u  «milar  application 
tribute  was  ere  luug  raised  by  of  tlie  public  money  :  and  his  en- 
Pericles  to  six  hundred,  and  iu  tmnceiDtotbepublic  assembly  was 
course  of  time  by  AlciMndes  and  maik«d  by  a  series  of  nieasuTeE,all 
Lfltlieri  to  tliirteen  hundred  talents,  tenduigtoenablcthepoorcrcitizens 
^Tbe  cause  of  this  increase  is  well  to  lire  upon  the  public  treasury. 
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V.        governed  by  their  own  laws.     And  now  that  the 

— '     *    peace  is  concluded,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  the 

A.C.421.     Athenians  or  their  confederates  to  bear  arms  ae^ainst 

Ol.S9  3 

Articles  of  the  thcui^  or  to  do  them  any  hurt,  as  long  as  they  shall 
STAoJe^I^s  pay  the  said  tribute  :  the  cities  are  these :  Ai^ilus, 
J^^^**^^  Stageirus,  Acanthus,  Scolus,  Olynthus,  Spartolus  ; 
and  they  shall  be  confederates  of  neither  side, 
neither  of  the  Lacedaemonians  nor  of  the  Athe- 
nians; but  if  the  Athenians  can  persuade  these 
cities  unto  it,  then  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Athe- 
nians to  have  them  for  confederates,  having  gotten 
their  consent. 

^^The  Mecybema^ans,  Sanaeans,  and  Singseans, 
shall  inhabit  their  own  cities  on  the  same  condi- 
tions with  the  Olynthians  and  Acanthians. 

"  The  Lacedaemonians  and  their  confederates 
shall  render  Panactum  unto  the  Athenians. 


Besides    the    vast   public   works,  expenditure :  and  the  military  chest 

good  in  themselves,  but  undertaken  was  left  to  depend  on  extraordinary 

mainly  with    the  view  of  giving  contributions.    His  other  measure 

bread  to  a  great  number  of  work-  was  still  more  mischievous :   the 

men,  be  was  the  author  of  two  payment  of  an  obolc  to  the  juror 

remarkable  laws.   In  former  Umes,  for  his  attendance  at  the  courts  of 

it  had  been  found  necessary  for  the  justice.     The  pay  was  just  high 

public  tranquillity,  that  the  admis-  enough  to  ensure  the  attendance 

sion  to  the  theatre,  originally  gra-  of  the  most  objectionable  class  of 

tuitous,  should  be  subjected  to  the  jurors  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  life 

charge  of  a  small  sum  of  money,  and  fortune  of  their  fellow-citizens. 

Pericles  passed  a  law  entitling  every  Corruption  was  probably  a  vice  in- 

citizen  to  this  money  out  of  the  herent  in  tlie  tribunals  as  organized 

treasury.      Had  the  design  been  by  Solon :  the  COOO  sworn  citizens, 

simply  to  place  the  amusement  of  or  jurors,  called  the  i)\iaia.    But 

the  theatre  within  reach  of  the  poor  that  the  bribing  of  them  was,  a  few 

citizens,  the  obvious  plan  was  to  years  later  than  the  present  time, 

revive  tlic  free  admission.  In  course  reduced  to  a  regular  system  ;  and 

of  time,  the  theoricon  absorbed  the  that  condemnations  of  obnoxious 

entire  surplus  funds  of  the  treasury,  individuals  were  extorted  by  threats 

after  defraying  the  ordinary  civil  of  withholding  prosecutions,  and 
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'  Au(l  the  Athenians  shall  render  to  the  Lace- 
(Ifemoniaiis  Coryphasiiim,  Cythera,  Methone,  Pte- 
leura,  and  Atalante :    they  shall    likewise  dehver 
whatsoever  Lacedaemonians  are  in  the  prison  of  a 
Athens,  or  in  any  prison  of  what  place  soever  in  [J^ 
the  Athenian  dominion  :  and  dismiss  all  the  Pelo-" 
ponnesians  besieged  in  Scione,  and  all'  that  Bra- 
sidas  did  there  put  in,  and  whatsoever  confederates 
of  the   Lacedjemonians   are  in  prison,  either   at 
Athens  or  in  the  Athenian  state, 

"  And  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  confede- 
rates shall  deliver  whomsoever  they  have  in  their 
hands  of  the  Athenian!^  or  their  confederates,  in 
the  same  manner. 


k.CA'ii. 

IcEUDftllQ 


lliBtebj  culliug  short  the  juror's 
puy  :  tills  Pericles  uloDe  is  answer. 
uble  tut.  As  to  the  allies,  the 
URiimtil  of  direct  tutes  wrung  fram 
them,  IVHS  die  least  of  tbcii  piev- 
uDces.  A  Eitr  sorer  burthen  was  Ibe 
transfer  of  all  crimiual  causes,  anil 
all  suits  involviuf^  property  above 
a  certain  low  amount,  from  their 
own  tribunals  U)  tho6e  of  Athens. 
She  ilerived  therefrom  the  profits, 
eom]wralivel]'  trifling,  arising  from 
ftes  of  justioe  anil  the  influx  of 
strangers  into  the  city,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  suffering  lo  the  allies 
ilifficult  10  Ire  conueivetl.  This  is 
what  the  Athenian  oratur  (i.  77) 
wishoi  to  represent  as  a  eommrr- 
dmn  jam  jirabmdi  el  rrpelettdi. 
At  the  lime  of  Pericles'  flccession 
tu  power,  the  Atheuiaos,  amatifrst 
whom  democracy  had  already  made 
rapid  strides,  had  still  te(t  one 
ecurity  for  an  impartial  trial  in 
Rises.  Tliis  security  stood 
is  way:  and  he  didnothesilale, 


liy  the  overthrow  of  the  Areopagus, 
to  place  the  life  and  fortune  of 
every  citizen  ot  ihe  mercy  of  a  vole 
of  an  assembly  of  6000  citixeus. 
Of  thejustice  dealt  out  by  u  popular 
assembly,  an  example  is  seen  in  the 
affair  ot  the  Hermes-busts  (vl.  44, 
note) ;  another  In  the  fate  of  the  ten 
generals  after  the  battle  of  Argi- 
Dusa;.  The  working  of  the  Heliiea 
shewed  ilaelfin  the  occasional  direct 
division  of  the  rich  mnn's  property 
amongst  thecitizensatlarge(Henn. 
§  1(13,  n.  7} :  and  in  the  euuimuR 
practice  of  confiscating  the  property 
of  the  rich  to  supply  the  wonts  of 
the  treasury,  whence  the  jurors 
derived  their  salary  (ArisI,  v.  5,  ri. 
3,  5.).  It  may  perhaps  be  a  ifQes- 
tion,  whether  if  victory  in  this  war 
had  sided  with  Athens,  .ihe  could 
lou^  have  survived  this  state  of 
tbiu)^ ;  and  whether  Peiicles  had 
any  failh  in  her  su  doing.] 

'  l^"  And  all  others,  allies  of  tho 
Sparlaiis,  in  Scione,  and  all"  jcc] 
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V.  "  Touching  the  Sciouaeans,  Torouacans,  aud  Ser- 

~g/^  ^  '    mylians,  and  whatsoever  other  city  belonging  to 
AC 421.     the  Athenians,  the  Athenians  shall  do  with  them 

Oi  80  3 

Articiwofthc    what  they  think  fit. 

thTAthenTanr  "  Thc  Athcnians  shall  take  an  oath  to  the  Lace- 
SILtu^^*"*^^"^  daemonians  and  their  confederates,  city  by  city ; 
and  that  oath  shall  be  the  greatest^  that  in  each 
city  is  in  use.  The  thing  that  they  shall  swear 
shall  be  this  :  /  stand  to  these  articles  and  to  this 
peaccy  truly  and  sincerely.  And  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians and  their  confederates  shall  take  the  same 
oath  to  the  Athenians.  This  oath  they  shall  on 
both  sides  every  year  renew,  and  shall  erect  pillars 
[inscribed  with  this  peace]  at  Olympia,  Pythia^,  and 
in  the  Isthmus  ;  at  Athens,  within  the  citadel;  and 
at  Lacedaemon,  in  the  Amyclaeum. 

"  Aud  if  anything  be  on  either  side  forgotten, 
or  shall  be  thought  fit  upon  good  deliberation  to 
be  changed ;  it  shall  be  lawful  for  them  to  do  it, 
in  such  manner  as  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athe- 
nians shall  think  fit,  jointly. 

19.  '^  This  peace  shall  take  beginning  from  the 
24th  of  the  month  Artemisium,  Pleistolas  being 

*  [In  formulisjurisjuramli,  varii  and  their  allies  (see  ch.  47):  here 

ft  coulirmaudi  et  iidein  daiuli  gni-  therefore  tbcy  swear  both  to  the 

duserant.  Pra'ter  usitatum  testiuiii  Laeeda?inonians  and  to  their  allies, 

jusjurunduin  aliud  erat  sanctius,  whilst  the  latter  swear  to  the  Athen- 

i|iiod  maps  quain  alia  fidcm  oh-  ians  only. — Tiie  Amyclarutm  was  a 

stiingere  vide])atur :  quale  pra'sta-  tenipleot' Apollo  ViX.  Amyclie^  and  not 

hant  Arcopagita;,  dum  se  et  omnem  actually  a  part  of  Sparta  so  called, 

jjrogeniera  diris  devovent,  ([uodquc  as  supposed  l»y  some  :  but  from  its 

ut  priEcipua  gravitate  et  vi  pradi-  nearness,  Amyulue  itself  was  coiisi- 

turn  memoratur.     Imprimis  illam  dered  as  part  of  Sparta,  as  the  Pel- 

fonnulamobligareputaverunt,  qua  neus  of  Athens  and  the  Henuum 

per  liberos  jurabant.     Goeller. —  of  Argos.     Haack.  Popp.] 
He  observes  also,  that  tlie  A  then-        '  By  Delphi,  where  tlic  Pythian 

ians  swore  on  behalf  of  themselves  games  were  kept. 
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^^  sa 

ar 

I wk 


hore  at  Sparta,  and  the  15th  of  ElapheboUum, 
'ter  the  account  of  Athens,  Alcteus  being  archon.'  '^ 
"  They  that  took  the  oath  and  sacrificed,  were  a* 
these.  Of  the  Lacedfemonians  :  Pleistolas,  Dama- 
getus,  Chionis,  Metagenes,  Acanthus,  Daidus, 
Ischagoras,  Philocaridas,  Zeuxidas,  Anthippus, 
.Tellis,  Alciuidas,  Empedias,  Menas,  Laphilus.  Of 
Hhe  Athenians  these:  Lampon,  Isthmionicus,  Nicias, 
Laches,  Euthydemus,  Procles,  Pythodorus,  Hagnon, 
Myrtilus,  Thrasycles,  Theagenes,  Aristocrates,  lol- 
cius,  Tiniocrates,  Leon,  Lamachus,  Demosthenes." 
'iO.  This  peace  was  made  in  the  very  end  of 
wiuter,  and  the  spring  then  beginning,  presently 
after  the  City  Bacchanals,  and  [full]  ten  years  and 
*ome  few  days  over^,  after  the  first  invasion  of 
LAttica  and  the  beginning  of  this  war.  But  now 
for  the  certainty  hereof,  let  a  mau  consider  the 
times  themselves :  and  not  trust  to  the  account  of 
the  names  of  such  as  in  the  several  places  bare  chief 
offices,  or  for  some  honour  to  themselves  had  their 
names  ascribed  for  marks  to  the  actions  foregoing. 
For  it  is  not  exactly  known  who  was  iu  the  begin- 
ing  of  his  office,  or  who  in  the  midst,  or  how  he 
as,  when  anything  fell  out.  But  if  one  reckon  the  Tue  u 
same  by  summers  and  winters,  according  as  they  J^^ 
are  written'',  he  shall  find  by  the  two  half  years 
which  make  the  whole,  that  this  first  war  was  of 
in  summers  and  as  many  winters  continuance. 

["  T!iis  ircnty  begins  rnim  the  '  ["  A  few  dajs  lea."     Goeller, 

'ejiboiati;  of  Pleisioiss,  the  fourth  Arnold.    Of  the  next  senience  Ihe 

ilay  liefcre  the  eiid  (i.  e.  the  Wtix)  aeu«e  oiuj  be  corret-tly  giten :  but 

ufUicniantU  Arteniisium^undfnjm  the  text,  ns  it  stiuidi,  is  ndmilted 

tliearchonahtpofAlczusat  AthcDi,  tu  be  not raniJti table.] 

iUtb  duv  before  the  end  (tlie  '  [Tbiil   ia,  "  :is   ihcv   arc   here 

Itli)  nf  the  ntnuth  EInphcltolion".]  wriiicn".] 
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V.  21.  The  Lacedaemonians  (for  it  fell  onto  them  by 

lot  to  begin  the  restitution)  both  dismissed  pre- 
A.C.421.     sently  those  prisoners  they  had  then  in  their  hands, 
TheLacedle^oo.  and  also  Sent  ambassadors,  Ischagoras,  Menas,  and 
^iTtbl"     Philocharidas,  into  the  parts  upon  Thrace,  with 
I^ti  *^de^ve?'^  command  to  Clearidas  to  deliver  up  Amphipolis  to 
their  prisonen.  thc  Atheuiaus,  aud  requiring  the  rest  of  their 
confederates  there  to  accept  of  the  peace  in  such 
manner  as  was  for  every  of  them  accorded.     But 
The  Amphipou.  thcy  would  uot  do  it,  because  they  thought  it  was 
IS^A*!^    not  for  their  advantage:   and  Clearidas  also,  to 
Aih^iii^^'^  *^*  gratify  the  Chalcideans,  surrendered  not  the  city, 
alleging  that  he  could  not  do  it  whether  they 
would  or  not.    And  coming  away  soon  after  with 
those  ambassadors  to  Lacedaemon,  both  to  purge 
himself,  if  he  should  be  accused  by  those  with 
Ischagoras  for  disobeying  the  state's  command, 
cieuidas  endea.  aud  also  to  try  if  thc  peace  might  by  any  means 
wh^theVaw.  b®  shaken^:  when  he  found  it  firm,  he  himself 
being  sent  back  by  the  Lacedaemonians  with  com- 
mand principally  to  surrender  the  place,  and  if  he 
could  not  do  that,  then  to  draw  thence  all  the  Pe- 
loponnesians  that  were  in  it,  immediately  took  his 
journey.     22.  But  the  confederates  chanced  to  be 
present  themselves  in  Lacedaemon :  and  the  Lacedae- 
monians required  such  of  them  as  formerly  refused, 
that  they  would  accept  the  peace.    But  they,  upon 
the  same  pretence  on  which  they  had  rejected  it 
before,  said,  that  unless  it  were  more  reasonable 
they  would  not  accept  it.   And  the  Lacedaemonians, 
seeing  they  refused,  dismissed  them,  and  by  them- 

*  [**  Might  be  altered :  and  finding  it  already  ratified"  &c.    GoellerJ 
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selves  entered  with  the  Athenians  into  a  league' : 
because  they  imagined  that  the  Argives  would  not 


Oi-.ai.  8. 


before  when  Ampelidas  and  Lichas  went  to  Argos,  ■ 
and  held  them  for  no  dangerous  enemies  without  '^i'hiu  a^" 
the  Athenians)  :  and  also  conceived,  that  by  this  """■ 
means  the  rest  of  Peloponnesus  would  not  stir  ;  for 
if  they  could,  they  would  turn  to  the  Athenians. 
Wherefore  the  ambassadors  of  Athens  being  then 
present,  and  conference  had,  they  agreed ;  and  the 
oath  and  league  was  concluded  on  in  the  terms 
I  following  : 

■    23.  "The  Lacediemonians  shall  be  confederates tbruticliu 
Iwitb  the  Athenians  for  fifty  years.  Ve^'g^^l' 

"  If  any  enemy  invade  the  territory  of  theLacedse-  J;^^^""utbii 
monians  aud  do  the  Lacedemonians  any  harm,  the  "uhmaxi.. 
Athenians  sballaid  the  Laceda?monians  against  them 
in  the  strongest  manner  they  can  possibly :  but  if 
the  euemy,after  he  hatli  spoiled  the  country,  shall 
be  gone  away,  then  that  city  shall  be  held  as  enemy 
both  to  the  Lacedxmonians  and  to  the  Athenians, 
aud  shall  be  warred  upou  by  them  both ;  and  both 
cities  shall  again  lay  down  the  war  jointly :  aud 
this  is  to  be  done  justly,  readily,  and  sincerely. 
"  And  if  any  enemy  shall  invade  the  territories  of 
tlie  Athenians,  aud  do  the  Athenians  any  harm,  then 
the  Lacedfcuionians  shall  aid  the  Athenians  against 
them  in  the  strongest  manner  they  can  possibly :  but 
if  the  enemy,  after  he  hath  spoiled  the  country,  shall 
be  gone  away,  then  shall  that  city  be  held  for  enemy 
loth  to  the  Lacediemonians  and  to  the  Athenians, 


'  [ivpfuixiar:  ill  its  strii^t  Erase,     (see  i.  44) ;  Leie,  an  alliance  dtfn 
8  alliance  offi-njivn  iind  ilrfeniivc    lire  only,] 
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V.        and  shall  be  warred  upon  by  both  ;  and  both  the 
cities  shall  again  lay  down  the  war  together :  and 


YBAK  X. 


A.C.421.     this  to  be  done  justly,  readily,  and  sincerely. 
Articles  of  the        ^'If  thclr  slavcs  shall  rebel,  the  Athenians  shall 
i^lL^iI^o.  assist  the  Lacedaemonians  with  all  their  strength 
aI^"-^'*'''     possible. 

Athenians.  *^ 

"  These  things  shall  be  sworn  unto  by  the  same 
men  on  either  side  that  swore  the  peace,  and  shall 
be  every  year  renewed  by  the  Lacedaemonians  [at 
their]  coming  to  the  Bacchanals  at  Athens ;  and  by 
the  Athenians  [at  their]  going  to  the  Hyacinthian 
feast  at  Lacedaemon  ;  and  either  side  shall  erect  a 
pillar,  [inscribed  with  this  league] ,  one  at  Lacedae- 
mon, near  unto  Apollo  in  the  Amyclaeum,  another 
at  Athens,  near  Minerva  in  the  citadel. 

^^  If  it  shall  seem  good  to  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
Athenians  to  add  or  take  away  any  thingtouching  the 
league,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  them  to  do  it  jointly.*' 

"  24.  Of  the  Lacedaemonians  took  the  oath,  these : 
Pleistoanax,  Agis,  Pleistolas,  Damagetus,  Chionis, 
Metagenes,  Acanthus,  Daidus,  Ischagoras,  Philo- 
charidas,  Zeuxidas,  Anthippus,  Alcinadas,  Tellis, 
Empedias,  Menas,  Laphilus.  Of  the  Athenians : 
Lampon,  Isthmionicus,  Laches,  Nicias,  Euthyde- 
mus,  Procles,  Pythodorus,  Haguon,  Myrtilus,  Thra- 
sycles,  Theagenes,  Aristocrates,  lolcius,  Timocrates, 
Leon,  Lamachus,  and  Demosthenes." 

This  league  was  made  not  long  after  the  peace  : 

The  Athenians  and  thc  Atheuiaus  delivered  to  the  Lacedaemonians 
deliver  u,e  pri-  ^j^g  jj^gjj  jj^gy  jj^j  ^j^^j^  j^  |.|^g  islaud ;  aud  by  this 

unners  taken  at  J  i  j  •« 

Tyiu*.  time  began  the  summer  of  the  eleventh  year.  And* 


*  ["  And  hitherto  hath  hecn  writ-    these  ten  years  was  without  inter* 
ten   this  first  war,  which  during    mission."    Goeller.J 
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hitherto  hath  been  written  these  ten  years,  which 
this  first  war  continued  without  intermission. 

25.  After  the  peace  and  league  made  between 
the  LacsdEemonians  and  Athenians,  after  the  ten 
years'  war,  Pleistolas  being  ephore  at  Laced^mon 
and  AlciEUS  archon  of  Athens  ;  though  there  were 
peace  to  those  that  had  accepted  it ;  yet  the  Co- 
rinthians and  some  cities  of  Peloponnesus  endea- 
voured to  overthrow  what  was  donej  and  presently 
arose  another  stir  by  the  confederates  against  La- 
cedaemon.  And  the  Lacedaemonians  also  after  a 
while  became  suspect  unto  the  Athenians,  for  not  1™!'^^*^ 
performing  somewhat  agreed  on  in  the  articles. "''''" "''  ^ 
And  for  six  years  and  ten  months'  they  abstained 
from  entering  into  each  other's  territories  with 
their  arms ;  but  the  peace  being  weak,  they  did 
each  other  abroad  what  harm  they  could ;  and  in 
the  end  were  forced  to  dissolve  the  peace  made 
after  those  ten  years,  and  fell  again  into  open  war. 
26.  This  also  hath  the  same  Thucydides  of  Athens 
written  from  point  to  point,  by  summers  and  win- 
ters, as  everj'thing  came  to  pass,  until  such  time 
as  the  Lacedfemouians  and  their  confederates  had 
made  an  end  of  the  Athenian  domuiion,  and  had 
taken  their  long  walls  and  Pieraeus.  To  which  Fmmiho  i 
time  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  it  is  in  "rih^-lr 
all  twenty-seven  years.  As  for  the  composition  '"™'^"" 
between,  if  any  man  shall  think  it  not  to  be 
accounted  with  the  war,  he  shall  think  amiss. 
For  let  him  look  into  the  actions  that  passed  as 


>  [AuctorUcninpuutioanncinim  inti,  rursus  ad  helium  apne  cuiu 

Lpragreditur  usqiieadBDnumOl.  91.  AtbeniensibusgerenduinscBcc^inx- 

'1.A.C.4I4:    quo   tenipoie  Lace-  enint:  ride  vi.  93.  Exeunt  ipsi  sc:[ 

,  ab    Alcibiadc    exstimu-  nnui  ft  menses  di'ccm.     Gneller.] 
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V.        they  are  distinctly  set  down^;  and  he  shall  find 
' — ' — *    that  that  deserveth  not  to  be  taken  for  a  peace,  in 

YEAR   XI.  *  ^ 

A.C.421.     which  they  neither  rendered  all,  nor  accepted  all, 
The  tiine  of'thb  according  to  the  articles.     Besides,  in  the  Man- 
SteTn^^^M.  tiiiean  and  Epidaurian  wars,  and  in  other  actions, 
it  was  on  both  sides  infringed :  moreover,  the  con- 
federates on  the  borders  of  Thrace  continued  in 
hostility  as  before :  arid  the  Boeotians  had  but  a 
truce  from  one  ten  days  to  another.     So  that  with 
the  first  ten  years'  war,  and  with  this  doubtful 
cessation,  and  the  war  that  followed  after  it,  a  man 
The  number  of  shall  fiud,  couutiug  by  thc  times,  that  it  came  to 
whSLwwlLteiJ^^'  s^  many  years  and  some  few  days:  and  that 
those  who  built  upon  the  prediction  of  the  oracles, 
have^  this  number  only  to  agree.   And  I  remember 
yet,  that  from  the  very  beginning  of  this  war  and  so 
on  till  the  end,  it  was  uttered  by  many  that  it  should 
be  of  thrice  nine  years'  continuance.   And*  for  the 
time  thereof  I  lived  in  my  strength,  and  applied 
my  mind  to  gain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
Thucydides,  for  samc.     It  happened  also  that  I  was  banished  my 

his  ill  Huccess  at  ,  /•  .  ,  /v  i 

Amphipoiin,  ba-  couutry  for  twenty  years,  after  my  charge  at 
f^^en^tTy^  Amphipolis :  whereby  being  present  at^  the  aflFairs 
of  both,  and  especially  of  the  Lacedaemonians  by 
reason  of  my  exile,  I  could  at  leisure  the  better 
learn  the  truth  of  all  that  passed.  The  quarrels 
therefore,  and  perturbations  of  the  peace,  after 
those  ten  years,  and  that  which  followed,  according 


*  ["  For  let  him  consider  how  it  with  the  prediction".    Am. — **  For 

(the  composition)  is  characterized  I  myself  remember  yet"  (S:c.] 
by  the  facts  of  the  case".  Arnold,        ^  ["  And  I  lived  to  the  end  of  it, 

Goeller.]  beiiij^  of  an  age  to  judjj^e  of  c^-ents 

^  ["  Found   in  this  solitary  in-  and  also  aj>plyin,ir"  &c.] 
stance  the  event  exactly  agreeing        ^  [**  Conversant  with."  Arnold.] 
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)  from  time  to  time  the  war  was  carried,  I  will        v. 
JDW  pursue.^  TT^tTT 

I  27.  After  the  concluding  of  the  fifty  years'  peace     A.c.iii, 
and  the  leagitje  which  followed,  aud  when  those  Thocirimhiiuu 
ambassadors  which  wefe  sent  for  out  of  the  rest  5^'j"i'J^^ 
of  Peloponnesus  to  accept    the  said    peace  were'J^J^^'J'J,^''' 
departed   from  Laceda;mon,  the  Corinthians  (the -"■  ti"^  i-"*i«- 
rest  going  all  to  their  own  cities)  turning  first  to 
Argos",  entered  into  treaty  with  some  of  the  Argive 
magistrates  to  this  purpose : — that  the  Lacedfe- 
monians  having  made  a  peace  and  league  with  the 
Athenians,  their  hitherto  mortal  enemieSjtendingnot 
to  the  benefit,  but  to  the  enslaving  of  Peloponnesus, 
it  behoved  them^  to  consider  of  a  course  for  the 
safety  of  the  same  :  and  to  make  a  decree,  that  any 
city  of  the  Grecians  that  would,  and  were  a  free  city, 
and  admitted  the  like  and  equal  trials  of  judgment 
with  theirs,  might  make  a  league  with  the  Argives 
for  the  one  mutually  to  aid  the  other:    and  to 
assign  them  a  few  men  with  absolute  authority 
from  the  state,  to  treat  with  :  and  that  it  should 
not  be  motioned  to  the  people,  to  the  end,  that  if 
the  multitude  would  not  agree  to  it,  it  might  be 
unknown  that  ever  they  had  made  such  a  motion  :— 
affirming,  that  many  would  come  into  this  confe- 
deracy upon  hatred  to  the  Lacedaemonians.     And 


'  ["The    controversy    therefore 
after  these  ten  years,  aDd  ihe  fol- 
lowing! rupture  of  the  treaty,  and 
ir  thereupoD  bow  it  was"  lkc.'\ 
*  ["  AftfT  concluding  fte.,  the 
BboMicsfrom  Pelopotinesus,<vhich 
for  tn  assist  aX  them,  re- 
1  from  lAcedienion.     And  all 
1  the  Corinthians  went  home: 


but  they  laming"  Sec.  Bckk.  &c.] 
'  [«  The  A^ves"— The  limiting 
the  alliance  to  such  states  asttealed 
olheis  upon  a  footinf^  of  equality  in 
the  di.stribution  of  justit-e,  opcrsled 
as  an  exrlusioD  from  it  of  hU  states 
not  iDdcpendeol  on  the  cue  hand, 
and  of  Athens  and  Spnrla  on  (lie 
other.    Gocllcr.] 
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V.        the  Corinthians,  when  they  had  made  this  overture, 
\„.J  ,,  ^    went  home, 
n  ^«f  i"         28.  These  men  of  Argos  having  heard  them,  and 

\^  im  Oil*  v« 

Twelve  men  reported  their  proposition  both  to  the  magistrates 
to  treat  ab^Sr  and  to  the  people,  the  Ar^ves  ordered  the  same 
'"^^  accordingly  :  and  elected  twelve  men,  with  whom  it 

should  be  lawful  for  any  Grecian  to  make  the 
league  that  would,  except  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
Athenians,  with  neither  of  which  they  were  to 
enter  into  any  league  without  the  consent  of  the 
Argive  people.  And  this  the  Argives  did  the  more 
willingly  admit,  as  well  for  that  they  saw  the 
Lacedaemonians  would  make  war  upon  them ;  (for 
the  truce  between  them  w^as  now  upon  expiring);:^- 
as  also  because  they  hoped  to  have  the  principality' 
of  Peloponnesuft»  For  about  this  time  Lacedaemon 
had  but  a  bad  report,  and  was  in  contempt  for  the 
losses  it  had  received.  And  the  Argives  in  all 
points  were  in  good  estate,  as  not  having  concurred 
in  the  Attic  war,  but  rather  been  at  peace  with 
both,  and  thereby  gotten  in  their  revenue^.     Thus 

^  [i7yi«(r0at:  to  ohtain  Uie  i)yi-  made  attoinpls,  with  little  success, 

fiovia^  or  to  be  the  learlinjaf  power.]  upon  Arpfos :  but  wlien   tbe  final 

'  ["But  rather  made  their  ac-  conquest  of  Cynuria(seecb.  41,ii.) 

count  by  being  at  peace  with  both",  had  given  her  the  key  of  Argolis, 

Arnold,  Gocller. —The  Dorians  that  Cleomenes  in  a  decisive  victory, 

subdued  Argos,  did  not,  like  the  some  time  between  524  and   tlie 

Spartms,  congregate  themselves  in  Persian  war  (see  Muell.  iii.  4 .),  slew 

the  capital,  but  dispersed   them-  six  thousand  of  her  Dorian  citizens, 

selves  in  several  of  the  ancient  and  After  this  disaster,  and  till  the  next 

considerable   cities:    whereby  the  generation  arrived  at  manhood  and 

influence  of  Argos  in  Argolis  was  expelled  them,  the  government  fell 

almost  annihilated,  and  she  was  into  the  hands  of  the  slaves  {gym^ 

reduced  to  being  the  head   of  a  nesii) :    and  to  replenish  her  free 

league  for  common   defence  and  population,  she  was  obliged  to  C4)l> 

regulation  of  the  common  interests,  lect  and  admit  to  the  rights  of  citi- 

Within  a  century  after  the  Dorian  zenship  the  subject  perioeci  of  the 

invasion,   Spartan    ambition    had  surrounding  cities.     She  was  too 
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he  Argives  received  into  league  all  such  Grecians        ^ 
i  came  unto  them.  -^ 

29.  First  of  all  therefore,  came  in  the  Mantineans     *  ^ 
and  their  confederates:  which  they  did  for  fear  of  xho™ 
the  LacedEemonians.     For  apart  of  Arcadia,  during  j^^j 
the  war  of  Athens,  was  come  under  the  obedience  '™b"'- 
of  the  Mantineans ;  over  which  they  thought  the 
Lacediemonians,  now  they   were   at    rest,  would 
not  permit  them  any  longer  to  command :  and 
therefore  they  willingly  joined  with  the  Argives, 
as  being,  they  thought,  a  great  city,  ever  enemy 
to  the  Lacedemonians,  and  governed  as  their  own 
by  democracy'.  When  theMantineans  had  revolted, 


crippled  to  bte  an;  part  in  iLe 
Persian  war,  and  fallowed  the  couu- 
sei  of  the  oracle:  "hostile  to  her 
neighbours,  but  the  friend  of  tbe 
l^s,  to  draw  in  her  Bpear  and  sit 
watchfully  guarding  her  licail :  luid 
the  head  will  talie  eare  of  the 
body":  Herod.  »ii.  14fl.  Hatred 
of  SparUm  supremacy  bad  no  small 
influenee  on  her  polic;  :  she  pre- 
ferred exclusion  from  the  common 
affairs  of  Pelopoonesus,  tuid  cren 
submitting  to  the  yoke  of  Ibe  bar- 
liaiian,  rather  than  ni'knowledjfc 
(be  liytfjovui  of  Sparta:  Herod,  ihid. 
Her  new  populaliou  was  indus- 
trious, and  multiplied  apace ;  and 
prosperity  and  wealth  returned  to 
Argos :  but  her  constitution  thereby 
received  u  deiaociatic  tendency  in- 
consistent with  the  Doric  character, 
the  peculiar  features  of  which  gra- 
dually disappeared.] 

'  [Except  the  possession  of  Mes- 
■enia,  nothing  was  so  vitally  im- 
I  to  SparUi  us  her  influence 
le  towns  of  Arcadia ;  ns  their 
VOL.  IX. 


hostility  would  exclude  her  from 
all  intercourse  with  the  rest  of 
Greece.  Very  little  is  known  of 
tbe  manner  iu  which  she  gained  a 
footing  in  those  towns.  Tbe  in- 
vading Dorians  eSected  no  settle- 
ment in  their  mnreh  through  Arca- 
dia in  their  route  la  Sparta:  though 
no  opposition  Is  heard  of  by  any 


cept  1 


Still  i 


tbe 


two  first  Messcnian  wars  the  Arca- 
dians appear  as  the  allies  of  the 
Messenions.  In  later  times  their 
territory,  the  most  extensive  in  Pe- 
loponnesus, served  only  as  a  tho- 
roughfare for  hostile  armies:  the 
j)eo]ile,  the  native  Pclasgiaaii,  who 
had  immemorial  possession  of  the 
land  (Herod,  i.  14«,  viu.  73),  hud 
no  waghl  in  the  aAkirB  of  I'elo- 
ponnesus,  and  abed  their  blood  for 
hire  in  quarrels  with  whieh  ihev 
bad  no  concern.  The  Mantineans 
however,  though  tliey  now  followed 
tbe  policy  of  Argos,  had  long  licen 
attached  lo  the  Pelupouiicsinn 
league,  and   the  foitliful    ally   of 
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V.        the  rest  of  Pelopounesus  began  also  to  mutter 
' — ' — '    amongst  themselves,  that  it  was  fit  for  them  to  do 
A.c.iii.     the  like  :  conceiving  that  there  was  somewhat  in 
it  more  than  they  knew,  that  made  the  Mantineans 
to  turn ;  and  were  also  angry  with  the  Lacedae- 
monians, amongst  many  other  causes,  for  that  it 
was  written  in  the  articles   of  the  Attic  peace, 
The  article  of    tkut  it  skouUl  bc  lawftU  to  add  unto  or  take  away 

adding  and  ult6r*  ^ 

ing  uisUkcd.    Jrom  tJie  same,  whatsoever  should  seem  good  to  the 
two  cities  of  the  Lacedamonians  and  the  Athen^ 
tans.      For  this  was   the   article  that  the    most 
troubled  the  Peloponnesians,  and  put  them  into  a 
jealousy  that  the  Lacedaemonians   might  have  a 
purpose,  joining  with  the  Athenians,  to  bring  them 
into  subjection :  for  in  justice,  the  power  of  changing 
the  articles  ought  to  have  been  ascribed  to  all  the 
confederates  in  general.    Whereupon,  many  fear- 
ing such  an  intention,  applied  themselves  to  the 
Argives,  every  one  severally  striving  to  come  into 
their  league. 
Tiuj^acedajniou-      30.  Thc  Lacedsemouians  perceiving  this  stir  to 
witht;iS;jl^- begin  in  Peloponnesus,  and  that  the  Corinthians 
iaiiK  about  thm  ^g^c  both  thc  contrivcrs  of  it,  and  entered  them- 

league  with 

Argo*.  selves  also  into  the  league  with  Argos,  sent  ambas- 

sadors unto  Corinth,  with  intention  to  prevent  the 
sequel  of  it :  and  accused  them,  both  for  the  whole 
design,  and  for  their  own  revolt  in  particular^ 
which  they  intended  to  make  from  them  to  the 
league  of  the  Argives ;   saying  that  they  should 


Sparta :  and  their  present  defection  staunch  ally  of  Sparta),  and  partly 

may  be  attributed  partly  to  their  to  the  establishment  of  a  democratic 

desire  to  retain  possession  of  Par-  government  under  the  influence  of 

rhasia    and    to   tlieir  hostility  to  Argus.    This  defection  is  not  for> 

Tegea,  (ever  since  its  reduction  thc  gotten  in  after  times :  sec  ch.  60,  n.] 
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iereiu  infringe  their  oath, and  that  they  had  already         y. 
ttone  unjustly,  to  refuse  the  peace  made  with  the    ■     '      ■ 
heuians ;  forasmuch  as  it  is  an  article  of  their     a.c,«i. 
league')  that  what  the  major  part  of  the  confede- 
rates should  conclade,  unless  it  were  hindered  by 
some  god  or  hero,  the  same  was  to  stand  good. 
But   the   Corinthians,   those    confederates    which  rtu-  «p.i"gy  ^ 
had  refused  the  peace  as  well  as  they  being  now  ^"(^^"",1^^^^ 
at  Corinth,  (for  they  had  sent  for  them  before),  in  '>"'i««'- 
their  answer  to  the  Lacedaemonians  did  not  openly 
allege  the  wrongs  they  had  received  ;  as  that  the 
Athenians  had  not  restored  Solium  nor  Anacto- 
riuni-,  nor  anything  else  they  had  in  this  war  lost : 
but  pretended  not  to  betray  those  of  Thrace';  for 
that  they  had  in  particular  taken  an  oath  to  them, 
both  wheu  together  with  Potid^ea  they  first  re- 
volted, and  also  another  afterwards.     And  there- 
fore, they  said,  they  did  not  break  the  oath  of  their 
league  by  rejecting  the  peace  with  Athens.     For 
having  sworn  unto  them  by  the  gods,  they  should 
in  betraying  them  oiFend  the  gods.     And  whereas 
it  is  said,  unless  some  god  or  hero  hinder  it,  this  Ti„iriiin*« 
appeareth  to  be  a  divine  hindrance.     Thus  they  i-uchinn iwir 
answered  for  their  old  oath.   Then,  for  their  league  hmi-y. 
with  the  Argives,  they  gave    this    answer :    that 
when  they  had  advised  with  their  friends,  they 
would  do  afterwards  what  should  be  just.     And 
so  the  ambassadors  of  Lacedseraon  went  home.    At 
I  the  same  time  were  present  also  in  Corinth  the 
I  ambassadors  of  Argos,  to  invite  the  Corinthians 
I  to  their  league,  and  that  v\ithout  delay.     But  the 
f  Corinthians  appointed  them  to  come  again  at  their 


'  The  PelopouDcsian.    '  [Sec  ii. 


K  49.]     »  {to 


:  J»i  8()?OK.] 


rinlh,  iben  «il 
QuuTcl  otlhc 
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next  sitting.  31.  Presently  after  this  came  unto 
them  an  ambassage  also  from  the  Eleians ;  and  first 
they  made  a  league  with  the  Corinthians ;  and  going 
theuce  to  Argos,  made  a  league  with  the  Argives, 
according  to  the  declaration  before  mentioned '. 

'  The  Eleians  had  a  quarrel  with  the  Lacedsemonians 
concerning  Lepreum.     For  the  Lepreates  having 

,.  heretofore  warred  on  certain  of  the  Arcadians, 
and  for  their  aid  called  the  Kleians  into  their  con- 
federacy with  condition  to  give  the  moiety  of  the 
laud-  [to  be  won  from  them] .  when  the  war  was 
ended,  the  Eleians  gave  unto  the  Lepreates  the 
whole  land  to  he  enjoyed  by  themselves,  with  an 
imposition  thereon  of  a  talent  to  be  paid  to  Jupiter 
Olympian :  which  they  continued  to  pay  till  the 
beginning  of  the  Athenian  war.  But  afterwards 
upon  pretence  of  that  war  giving  over  the  pay- 
ment, the  Eleians  would  have  forced  them  to  it 
again.  The  Lepreates  for  help  having  recourse  to 
the  Lacedtemonians  :  and  the  cause  being  referred 
to  their  decision,  the  Eleians  afterwards,  upon  sus- 
picion that  the  Lacedsemonians  would  not  do  them 
right,  renounced  the  reference,  and  wasted  the 
territory  of  the  Lepreates.  The  Lacedsemonians 
nevertheless  gave  sentence,  that  the  Lepreates 
should  be  at  liberty  to  pay  it  or  not^  and  that  the 
Eleians  did  the  injury  :  and  because  the  Eleians  had 
not  stood  to  the  reference,  the  Lacedfemonians  put 
into  Lepreum  a  garrison  of  men  at  arms.  The  Eleians 


'  [In  ch.  2S.— "  The  reason  of  Leprealans  in  possession  of  dieir 

this  was,  that  the   Eleians  bad  a  lands,  wilh  ihe  impnsilion  thereon 

quarrel"  See.]  of  a  talent"  Slc] 

'  [TLttl  is,  of  llie    Lepreatnns'  '  ["  Were  imiepcndcnt" :  Ihatis, 

tcrrilory.— "  The  EleianB  left  the  of  Uie  Kitiaits,] 
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taking  this  as  if  the  Lacediemoniaus  had  received        v. 
their  revolted  city,  and  producing  the  article  of    '  ^.^^'^  ^^  '■ 
their  league,  "  that  what  every  one  possessed  when     Ac.iai, 
they  entered  into  the  Attic  war,  the  same  they 
should  possess  when  they  gave  it  over" ' ;  revolted 
to  the  Argives  as  wronged,  and  entered   league 
with  them  as  is  before  related.     After  these  cameTiii-coHutbhra* 
presently  into  the  Argive  league  the  Corinthians,  "i^'n^ni!^ 
and  the  Chalcideans  upon  Thrace.     The  Bajotians  \"'"l"^l^'' 
also    and    Megareans   threatened  as  much":    but -^-k^- 
because  they  thought  the  Argive  democracy  would 
not  be  so  commodious  for  them,  who  were  governed 
according  to  the  government  of  theLacedfcmonians, 
by  oligarchy,  they  stirred  no  further  in  it. 

32.  About  the  same  time  of  this  summer  the  nioAUir^iun 
Athenians  expugned    Scione,    slew  all  that   were""'""*""™' 
within  it  at  man's  estate^  made  slaves  of  the  women 
and  children,  and  gave  their  territory  to  the  Pla- 
taeans.     They  also  replanted  the  Delians  in  Delos,  iv  imuo-kv 
both  in  consideration  of  the  defeats  they  had  j-g.  i'''"'"!"'"'^''*- 
ceived  after  their  expulsion,  and  also  because  the 
oracle  at  Delphi  had  commanded  it.    The  Phoceans  n„«H.  ^.i  l» 
and  Jjocrians  also  began  a  war  at  that  time  against'"*"""' 
each  other. 

And  the  Corinthians  and  Argives,  being  nownio conntLiuu 
leagued,  went  to  Tegea  to  cause  it  to  revolt  firom  dtiL^i"^^ 


■  [This  seems  to  refer  to  the  fun- 
domeutnl  preliminary  agieement, 
liewribed  iu  cli.  17  in  very  differeat 
terms :  "  that  peace  should  be  con- 
eluJed  on  the  terms  of  eaeli  part; 
lendeiing  what  they  had  taken  in 
the  wot":  otherwise  we  must  sup- 

ie  lliut  the  Pt^lujHinui.'siiii]  confc- 
tenitcs   hod   ^vcn   cocb   other   » 


tniaruntM  to  this  effect  brfore  the 
war.  Thirlwall.] 

'  ["  Thought  tbeinsclves  also 
wronged :  hut  b^ng  watched  and 
eourted  bj  the  Lnceiliiinionians, 
and  thinking  the  Argive  democracy 
would  nut  be  so  cununodious  for 
them  Ste.,  they  stirred  Stc,"  Gocll.] 

'  [Sec  Cleon's  decree,  iv,  122.1 
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V.        the  Lacediemonians,  conceiving  it  to  be  an  import- 

^      ■    ant  piece'  [of  Peloponnesus"),  and  making  account, 

c  «i.      if  they  gained  it  to  their  side,  they  should  easily 

nud  oilier  obtaln  the  whole.     But  when  the  Tegeates  refused 

wu^B.*o  become   enemies  to   the  Lacedjemonians,  the 

niuiiw    Corinthians,  who  till  then  had  been  very  forward, 

grew  less  violent :  and  were  afraid  that  no  more 

of  the  rest  would  come  in.     Nevertheless  they 

went  to  the  Bceotians,  and  solicited  them  to  enter 

into  league  with  them  and  the  Argives,  and  to  do 

;oriinhiaiK  as  they  did.     And  the  Corinthians  further  desired 

Mtendjirs  ^^^  Boeotiaus  to  go  along  with  them  to  Athens,  and 

I«nrhi'.iii.  '■*'  procure  for  them  the  like  ten  days'  truce,  to 

that  which  was  made  between  the  Athenians  and 

Bceotians  presently  after  the  making  of  the  fifty 

years'  peace,  on  the  same  terms  as  the  Boeotians 

had   it :    and  if  the  Athenians   refused,  then  to 

renounce  theirs,  and  make  no  more  truces  here-.^ 

ttonam    after  without  the  Corinthians.    The  Corinthian^; 

Imcmi'i^  having  made    this    request,    the    Bceotians  willed. 

mewiih     them,  touching  the  league  with  the  Argives, 

stay  a  while  longer,  and  went  with  them  to  Athena, 
but  obtained  not  the  ten  days'  truce  :  the  Athei 


'  ["  Part  (of  Ihcir  plan)". — "the  tation  of  an  amhiguoui  oncle, 

whole  of  Peloponnesus". — Tegea  Spartans  (854,  A.C.)  inraded  diB 

since  its  reduction  b;  Sparta,  Lad  territory  of  T^ea,  carrying  widi 

ereT   been   supported    1);   ber,   in  thcnithefetterswhich theyexpecled 

accordance  with  her  policy  of  pre-  to  lay   upon   the  Tegeatani:  but 

renting  the  growth  of  any  consider-  being   overtlirown,    hubmitted   to 

able  state,  against  the  pretensions  have  them  inipase<l  on  themeelTes. 

nf  Mantineia:  and  totba  liddity  of  Herodotus   (i.  67.)  saw  the  t 

Tegea  shewaspeihapsindehted  for  fetters  suspended  in  the  tamp 

her  safety  at  this  perilous  tooraent.  Minerva  at  Tegea.     Tho  im 

All  her  recollections  connected  with  iintcof  Tegea  to  Sparta  in  a 

Tegea    were    not    of   a   plc;isaul  larj' point  of  riewluis  already 

nature.     I*d  by  ihcir  misinleqire-  noticed ,  iii.  8, nole.] 


il 
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ians  ausweriug,  that  if  the  Corinthians  were  coiife-        v. 
derates  with  the  Lacedsemouiaus,  they  had  a  peace    "T^I^^Tp 
already.     Nevertheless    the    Boeotians  would  not    *-  •"  'S' 
relinquish  their  ten  days'  truce,  though  the  Co- Th.;Aiii™™i. 
rinthians  both  required  the  same,  and  affirmed  that  dly'Iimcuuiii, 
it  was  80  before  agreed  on.     Yet  the  Athenians  '^"'^"""'•■"•' 
granted  the  Corinthians  a  cessation  of  arms,  but 
without  solemn  ratification'. 

33.  The  same  summer  the  Lacedicmonians  with  Ti,,.Liri.,iL..ii,..i, 
their  whole  power,  under  the  conduct  of  Pleistoanax  "."ViHlr" ' 
the  son  of  Pausanias,  king  of  the  Lacedsemonians,  '^^p™'" 
made  war  upon  the  Parrhasians  of  Arcadia,  subjects 

of  the  Mantineans ;  partly  as  called  in  by  occasion 
of  sedition,  and  partly  because  they  intended,  if 
they  could,  to  demolish  a  fortification  which  the 
Mantinean.s  had  built  and  kept  with  a  garrison  in 
Cypsela,  in  the  territory  of  the  Parrhasians  towards' 
Sciritis  of  Laconia.  Tlie  Laeedfemonians  therefore 
wasted  the  territory  of  the  Parrhasians.  And  the 
Mantineans,  leaving  their  own  city  to  the  custody 
of  the  Argives,  came  forth  to  aid'  the  Parrhasians 
their  confederates:  but  being  unable  to  defend 
both  the  fort  of  Cypsela  and  the  cities  of  the 
Parrhasians  too,  they  Avent  home  again.  And  the 
I^ceda;raonians,  when  they  had  set  the  Parrhasians 
at  liberty,  and  demolished  the  fortification,  went 
home  likewise. 

34.  The  same  summer,  when  those  soldiers  which  t 
went  out  with  Brasidas,  and  of  which  Clearidas  '^J^^j 
after  the  making  of  the  peace  had  the  charge,  were  "f,J.^2|, 

Ktumed  from  the  parts  upon  Thrace :  the  Lace- 

'  ["  Bui  no  trealy".]  '  ["Thenisi-lnisgiiHrdol  tlieltr- 

■  ["'As  a  chtck  upon  Sciritis".     ritorjiif  tliwr  oiHifi-deriilus  llic  Pur- 
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dEemonians  made  a  decree,  that   those  Helotes 

'    which  had  fought  under  Brasidas  should  receive 

«i-    their  liberty,  and  inhabit  where  they  thought  good '. 

But  not  long  after  they  placed  them,  together  with 

such  others  as  had  been  newly  enfranchised  %  in 

Lepreum ;  a  city  standing  in  the  confines  between 

Laconia  and  the  Eleians,  with  whom  they  were  now 

niKinon  at  variance.     Fearing  also  lest  those  citizens  of 

riji™  their  own,  which  had  been  taken  in  the  island  and 

|£^''offi^B«  to^^^'^^^^^'"^'^  up  their  arms  to  the  Athenians,  should 

kebargain.    upon  appfchension  of  disgrace  for  that  calamity, 

if  they  remained  capable  of  honours,  make  some 

innovation  in  the  state,  they  disabled  them"'  [though] 

'  [Ad  essential  condition  of  their  highest  dei^ree  ut  Spam  was  a  kind 

rrccduTD :  being  bound  to  the  suil,  of  ex  communication,  reserred  fiit 

and  incapable  of  remoral  from  it,  for  him  that  disgraced  himself  in 

or  of  receiving  tbcir  freedom  but  at  the  field,  or  returned,  as  Aritto- 

tbe  will  of  the  state.]  demua  at  Thermopjltc,  wilknit  his 

'  [vKiJa/tiMow ;"  recently  ascrib-  companions.  The  culprit  could  Gil 

ed lo the t^/iot" \. c. new Spariani :  no   public   office:   had  the  lowest 

a  name  acquired  li;  the  enfiancb-  place  in  the  chorus :  in  the  gHne  of 

ised  helot  after  baring  1>een  some  ball,  neither  parly  would  have  him 

time  in  possession  of  bis  liberty,  ontheirnde:  he  could  find  no  Colo- 

Their  number  soon  nearly  equalled  petitor  in  the  gymnasium,  no  com- 

that  of  the  citizens.      TLcre  were  panionof  his  tent  in  tbe  field:  dodb 

also  Molkonet  or  Molhaea  (from  would  give  him   fire :    his   degia^ 

fiiiSuv,  Mma) :  helots,  tliat  having  datiuu   was    made  Tiaible  to  diS 

been  biDu)tht  up  with  young  Spar-  world  by  his  ragged  cloak  and  hilt 

tans  {like  Eumaius  iu  the  house  of  abaved  beard.  Muell.  iii.  10. — TIa 

Ulysses)   obtained    their    freedom  same  degree  of  infamy  at  AtbeDS 

without  tlic  rights  of  citizenship,  amounted  to  actual  outlawry,  Iltfr 

Their  desceudanta  however   must  uti^oc  fairly  losing  all  prottctioa 

sometimes    bave    obtained    those  of  the  law,  both  public  and  private: 

rights:  since  Callicratides,  Lysan-  whilst  the  minor  degree  deprired 

der,andGylippus  wereufMotlionic  Lim  of  some  specified  rights  onljr; 

origin.    Mueller,  iii.  .3.]  as  the  right  of  speaking  and  voiii^ 

'  |_"  They  disgraced  tliera.''     Of  in  the  public  assembly,  of  entering ; 

iln/iia  there  Were,  both  at  SjNina  the  agora,  of  sailing  to  the  Helles-. 

and  Athens,  various  degrees.     The  pont  or  la  Ionia,  &c.  Herm.  §  tM.}: 


I 
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some  of  them  were'  in  office  already.  And  their 
disablement  was  this  :  "  that  they  should  neither 
bear  office,  nor  be  capable  to  buy  and  sell".  Yet 
in  time  they  were  again  restored  to  their  former 
honours. 

35.  The  same  summer  also  the  Dictideans"  took  t 
Thyssus,  a  town  in  Mount  Athos,  and  confederate  " 
of  the  Athenians.     This  whole  summer  there  was  * 
continual  commerce  between  the  Athenians  and 
the  Peloponuesians  :  nevertheless  they  began,  both  j, 
the  Athenians  and  the  Lacedemonians,  to  have[° 
each  other  in  suspicion  immediately  after  the  peace,  ■'" 
in  respect  of  the  places  not  yet  mutually  surren- 
dered.    For  the  Lacedemonians,  to  whose  lot  it  a. 
fell  to  make  restitution  first,  had  not  rendered  H 
Amphipolis  and  the  other  cities,  nor  had  caused "' 
the  peace  to  be  accepted  by  the  confederates  upon  •>;' 
Thrace,  nor  by  the  Boeotians   nor  Corinthians :  n" 
though  they  had  ever  professed,  that  in  case  they 
refused  they  would  join  with  the  Athenians  to 
bring  them  to  it  by  force ;  and  had  prefixed  a  time, 
(though  not  by  writing),  within  the  which  such  as 
entered  not  into  this  peace  were  to  be  held  as 
enemies  unto  both.  The  Athenians  therefore,  when  n 
they  saw  none  of  this  really  performed,  suspected  "' 
that  they  had  no  sincere  intention,  and  thereupon 
refused  to  render  Pylus  when  they  required  it : 
nay,  they  repented  that  they  had  delivered  up  the 
prisoners  they  took  in  the  island  ;  and  detained 
the  rest  of  the  towns''  they  then  held,  tilt  the  La- 

'  ["ifrin^iiioHice".  Tbcobjcct  bahitnnUof  Diuinin  the  jicDinauls 

of  disgracing,  was  lo  render  ihem  of  Athos.   The  Dictiduuns  ate  uu- 

incajiable  of  abaaing  iLcii  office  lo  known.  Pop|i.  Gucll.  Am.] 

■  detriment  of  the  stale]  '  ["  Places".  Methone,  I'uleuni, 

9  ["The  DiaDs";  thai  is,  die  iu-  Aulauti&,  Cylbvra  Vi;.  Guvll,] 


•  sud  Cu- 
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cedfemonians  should  have  performed  the  couditioi 
on  their  part  also.     The  Lacedaeraonians  to  thi 
A.c.«i.     alleged,  "  that  they  had  done  what  they  were  abl 
The npnionyor  to  do ;  for  they  had  delivered  the  Atheuian  pri- 
^"  aoners  that  were  in  their  hands,  aod  had  withdrawn 
their  soldiers  from    the  parts  upon  Thrace,  and 
whatsoever  else  was  in  their  own  power  to  perform: 
but  Amphipolis,  they  said,  was  not  in  their  power 
to  surrender  :  that  they  would  endeavour  to  bring 
the  Bceotians  and  Corinthians  to  accept  the  peace, 
and  to  get  Panactum  restored,  and  all  the  Athenian 
prisoners  in  Boeotia  to  be  swit  home :  and  there- 
fore desired  them  to  make  restitution  of  Pylus,  or, 
if  not  so,  at  least  to  draw  out  of  it  the  Messenians 
and  Helotes,  as  they  for  their  part  had  drawn  their 
garrisons  out  of  the  towns  upon  Thrace ;  and  if 
they  thought  good,  to  keep  it  with  a  garrison  of 
im  Athenians".  After  divers  and  long  conferences  hi 
^p.  this  summer,  they  so  far  prevailed  with  the  Athei 
'■  ians  at  the  last,  as  they  drew  thence  all  the  Mes- 
senians and  Helotes,  and  all  other  Laconian  fugitives : 
and  placed  them  in  Cranii,  a  city  of  Cephallenia. 
I  ThflimdofiiHi   So  for  this  summer  there  was  peace,  and 
'""'  passage  from  one  to  another. 
«B-     36.  In  the  beginning  of  winter,  (for  now  thei 
.!«.  ■were  other  ephores  in  office ;  not  those  in  whose  tii 
■"■  the  peace  was  made,  but  some  of  them  that  oppoE 
it),  ambassadors  being  come  from  the  confederates, 
and  the  Athenian,  Bceotian,  and  Corinthian  ambi 
sadors  being  [already]  there,  and  having  had  mui 
conference  together  but  concluded  nothing,  Cle( 
bnlus  and  Xenares,  ephores  that  most  desired  thi 
dissolution  of  the  peace,  when  the  rest  of  the  am-j 
bassadors  were  gone  home,  entered  into  private 


I  ioicspuii.rr;iu>. 
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conference  with  the  Boeotians    and    Corinthians,        y. 
exhorting  them  to  run  both  the  same  course  :  and    \^  '^  ^,  ' 
advised  the  Bceotiaus  to  endeavour  first  to  make  a     ac  "i. 
league  themselves  with  the  Argives,  and  then  to  a  iu.i~MMtu.n  nf 
get  the  Argives  together  with  themselves  into  a'hJ^^Bm™ 
league  with  the  Lacedjemouians ;    for  that   they  3";;^^*^'^ 
might  by  this  means  avoid  the  necessity  of  accept-  conmLiui,. 
ing  the  peace  with  Athens:  for  the  Lacedaemonians 
would  more  regard  the  friendship  and  league  of 
the  Argives,  than'  the  enmity  and  dissolution  of 
the  peace  with  the  Athenians  :  for  they  knew  the 
Lacedemonians  had  ever  desired  to  have  Argos 
their  friend  upon  any  reasonable  conditions ;  be- 
cause they  knew  that  their  war  without  Pelopon- 
nesus would  thereby  be  a  great  deal  the  easier. 
Wherefore    they  entreated    the  Bcsotians    to  put 
Panactum  into  the  hands  of  the  Lacediemoniaus  : 
to  the  end,  that  if  they  could  get  Pylus  for  it  in  ex- 
change, they  might  make  war  against  the  Athenians 
the  more  commodiously. 

37.  The  Boeotians  and  Corinthians  being  dis- 
missed' by  Xenares  and  Cleobulus,  and  all  the  other 
Lacedxmonians  of  that  faction,  with  these  points 
to  be  dehvered  to  their  commonwealths,  went  to 
their  several  cities.     And  two  men  of  Argos,  ofTh..Arwv.»rro. 
principal  authority  in  that  city,  having  waited  for  {^'^'^  jj^i))]^ 
and  met  with  them  by  the  way,  entered  into  a  ""i'^""'"''''™' 
treaty    with   them   about  a   league    between    the 
Argives  and  the  Bccotians,  as  there  was  between 
them    and  the  Corinthians  and  the   Eleians  and 
Mantineana  already  :  "  for  they  thought,  if  it  suc- 

'  ["  \Vould  choose  the  friendgfaip     ing  friends  Sec.  before  comiiif;  to  a 
I  lie  rvk  ol  the  cnniily"     niplure' .^c;  Goell.] 
11. — "  Would  |irefcr  niak-         •  ["  f'nmniiiiiaufd  lo  dclircr".] 
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V.        ceeded,  they  might  [the  more]  easily  have  either 
war  or  peace,  (forasmuch  as  the  cause  would  now  be 
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A.C.421.     common),  either  with  the  Lacedaemonians  or  whom- 
soever else  it  should  be  needfur*.     When   the 
Boeotian  ambassadors  heard  this,  they  were  well 
pleased.     For  as  it  chanced,  the  Argives  requested 
the  same  things  of  them,  that  they  by  their  friends 
in  Lacedaemon  had  been  sent  to  procure  of  the 
andprmnboto  Argivcs.  Thcsc  mcu  thcrcforc  of  Ai^os,  w^heu  thcy 
dk^in^>B!!!^uaSaw  that  the  BcBotians  accepted  of  the  motion, 
to  that  purpow.  promised  to  send  ambassadors  to  the  Bceotians 
about  it ;  and  so  departed.     When  the  Bceotians 
were  come  home,  they  related  there ^  what  they 
had  heard  both  at  Lacedaemon  and  by  the  way 
from  the  Argives.    The  governors  of  Boeotia  were 
glad  thereof;  and  much  more  forward  in  it  now 
than  formerly  they  had  been ;  seeing  that  not  only 
their  friends  in  Lacedaemon  desired,  but  the  Argives 
themselves  hastened  to  have  done  the  self-same 
thing.    Not  long  after  this  the  ambassadors  came 
to  them  from  Argos,  to  solicit  the  dispatch  of  the 
business  before  propounded :  but  the  governors  of 
Boeotia  commended   [only]  the  proposition^  and 
dismissed  them  with  promise  to  send  ambassadors 
The  Bocotiaiu   about  thc  Icaguc  to  Argos.     38.  In  the  meantime 
b^e^lw*^  the  governors  of  Boeotia  thought  fit,  that  an  oath 
selves,  the  Co.    should  first  be  taken  by  themselves,  and  by  the 

rinthians,  Chal-  ^-^i-im*  ji 

cideans^andMc- ambassadors  from  Conntb,  Megara,  and  the  con- 

Sld^tan"^.  federates  upon  Thrace^,  to  give  mutual  assistance 

upon  any  occasion  to  them  that  should  require  it, 

and  neither  to  make  war  nor  peace  w^ithout  the 

^  ["  To  the  Ba»otarchs".]  Arcgarcaiis,  and  the  ambassadors 

"^  ["  Meanwhile  it  was  thouj»:ht    from  Chalcidice,  to  take  an  oath  to 
fit  by  the  Ba'ularchs,  Corinthians,    each  other  to  j^ive"  hiiJ] 
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common  consent :  and  next  that  the  Bceotians  and 
Megareans  (for  these  two  ran  the  same  course)    "" 
should  make  a  league  with    the    A.rgives.       But     ' 
before  this  oath  was  [to  be]  taken,  the  governors 
of  Bceotia  communicated  the  business  to  the  four 
Boeotian  councils,  in  the  which  the  whole  authority 
of  the  state  consistetli ' :  and  withal  presented  their 
advice,  that  any  city  that  would,  might  join  with 
them  in  the  like  oath  for  mutual  assistance.     But  The 
they  that  were  of  these  councils  approved  not  the  1^ 
proposition  ;    because  they  feared   to  offend  the '""'' 
Lacedaemonians,  in  being  sworn  to  the  Corinthians 
that  had  revolted  from  their  confederacy.    For  the 
governors  of  Bceotia  had  not  reported  unto  them 
what  had  passed  at  Lacedremon,  how  Cleobulus 
and  Xenares,  the  ephores,  and  their  friends  there, 


'  [Tie  BiEOlian  stales  were 
unikd  ill  B  (.■onfederiicy  represented 
hj  a  coDfcress  of  deputies,  who  net 
ut  tlie  festiTa]  of  Pambitotia,  in  ihe 
temple  of  the  ItoniaD  Atliene  near 
CoToneia,  more  perhaps  for  religiouH 
than  political  |iarpoHes.  There 
were  alto  other  natioaal  councils 
tibich  delihcrated  on  pence  and 
war,  of  perhaps  nearly  equal  anti- 
quity :  though  first  mendoned  at  a 
later  period  when  there  n'ete/our 
of  them.  It  does  not  appear  how 
thej  were  conslituled,  or  whether 
with  reference  to  as  mruiy  territorial 
divisions,  of  which  we  have  no  other 
trace.  The  chief  magistrates  of  the 
league,  called  Bteotarcki,  presided 
in  those  councils  and  commanded 
the  national  forces,  Tbe/mrrrpn 
wooden  images  curried  to  the  top 
of  CithtDTOn  (it.  9P,  Dote)  seem  to 
point  to  that  as  the  original  num- 


ber of  the  confederate  states:  and 
that  of  the  Btnotarcbs  was  perhaps 
ouce  tlic  same,  though  afterwards 
reduced  and  undei^ing  mitny 
changes.  Thebes  had  early  the 
privile^  of  appointing  two:  one  of 
whom  was  superior  in  autliority 
over  all  the  rest,  and  was  president 
ofthe board.  Thirl. — Itisprobably 
this  Bowlarch  of  Tbehes.  that  in 
federal  decrees  is  called  Spxo'v  Iv 
KOivif  pouarmv,  sometimes  simply 
dpxvv.  To  exercise  the  offii:e, 
which  was  annnnl,  beyond  the  legi- 
timate time,  was  a  (-apilal  olTence : 
and  Epaminondus  oud  Pelopidm, 
even  after  the  battle  nf  I.euclra. 
were  brought  to  trial  for  violalinj; 
this  law.  Bultho  Birotarch  wiisre- 
eligiMe:  and  Pelopidas  accordingly 
was  chosen  Bowtarch  elci-eu  years 
consecutively.  Aluellcr,  Rennuiiu, 
S  17"  ] 
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V.        had  advised  them  to  enter  first  into  league  with 
the  Argives  and  Corinthians,  and  then  afterwards 
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A.C.  121.     to  make  the  same  league  with  the  Lacedaemonians : 

Ol  89  4 

for  they  thought  that  the  councils,  though  this  had 
never  been  told  them,  would  have  decreed  it  no 
otherwise  than  they  upon  premeditation  should 
advise.  So  the  business  was  checked:  and  the 
ambassadors  from  Corinth  and  from  the  cities  upon 
Thrace  departed  without  eflFect.  And  the  gover- 
nors of  Boeotia,  that  were  before  minded,  if  they 
had  gotten  this  done,  to  have  leagued  *  themselves 
also  with  the  Argives,  made  no  mention  of  the 
Argives  in  the  councils  at  all,  nor  sent  the  ambas- 
sadors to  Argos,  as  they  had  before  promised :  but 
a  kind  of  carelessness  and  delay  possessed  the 
whole  business. 
A.C.421 0.  39.  The  same  winter  the  Olynthians  took  Me- 
Mecvbonioiakeu  cybcme^  held  with  a  garrison  of  the  Athenians,  by 

from  the  AUitn.  „«q„«14. 
iansbya-ssttull.    <loa«lUlL. 


^  ["  To  have  tried  to  league".]  infaDtry,  a  far  greater  number  of 
'  [The  acquisition  of  Mecybema  targetiers,  and  nearly  1,000  horse. 
(a  port-town  about  two  miles  from  Thebes  and  Athens  did  not  disdiun 
Olynthus)  was  the  commencement  to  send  ambassadors  to  hereto  treat 
of  a  series  of  conquests,  which  led  of  an  alliance.  Sparta  became 
Olynthus  to  aspire  to  the  rank  of  an  alarmed,  and  sent  an  army  of  not 
imperial  state.  Not  long  after  the  less  than  10,000  to  crush  the  danger 
end  of  this  war,  she  succeeded  in  in  its  infancy.  This,  not  without 
forming  and  placing  herself  at  the  receiving  some  checks,  she  succeed- 
head  of  a  confederacy  of  the  Chal-  ed  in  doing :  and  little  foreseeing 
cidean  states,  embracing  not  fewer  the  remote  consequences,  conceived 
than  32  towns ;  some,  as  Potida^a,  she  had  achieved  a  great  triumph, 
of  considerable  note.  Her  power  But  the  power  of  Olynthus,  now 
was  further  augmented  in  a  very  im-  broken,  was  unequal  afterwards 
portant  degree  by  the  cession  to  her  to  withstand  the  attacks  of  Philip : 
from  Amyntas  of  a  considerable  who  subdued  and  razed  her  to  the 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  ground.  And  the  Chalcidean  pen- 
She  became  of  ability  to  bring  into  insula,  which  had  hitherto  sepa- 
the  field  as  many  as  8,000  heavy  rated  Macedonia  from  tlie  sea,  at 
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After  this  the  Lacedemonians,  (for  the  confer- 
ences between  the  Athenians  and  Lacediemoniaus    '* 
about  restitution  reciprocal  contiuued  still),  hoping    a.c.ui, 
that  if  the  Athenians  should  obtain  from  the  Bceo-  Thri 
tians  Panactum,  that  then  they  also  should  recover  J^^ 
Pylus,  sent   ambassadors    to    the   Btcotians,  with  Beeosims, know- 
request  that  Panactum  and  the  Athenian  prisoners  agdmijutUw. 
might  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
that  they  might  get  Pylus  restored  in  exchange. 
But  the  Bceotians  answered,  that  unless  the  Lace- 
daemonians would  make  a  particular  league  with 
them  as  they  had  done  with  the  Athenians,  they 
would  not  do    it.      The  Lacedsemonians,  though 
they  knew  they  should  therein  wrong  the  Athen- 
ians ;  for  that  it  was  said  in  the  articles,  that  neither 
party  should  make  either  league  or  war  without 
the  other's  consent ;  yet  such  was  their  desire  to 
get  Panactum  to  exchange  it  for  Pylus,  and  withal 
they  that  longed  to  break  the  peace  with  Athens 
were  so  eager  in  it',  that  at  last  they  concluded  a 
league  with  the  Bceotians,  winter  then  ending  and     A.ciao. 
the  spring  approaching :  and  Panactum  was  pre-       ""   '  ' 
sently  pulled  down  to  the  ground'.     So  ended  the 
eleventh  year  of  this  war. 
^H      40.  In  the  spring  following,  the  Argives,  when     i«"  xn. 
^^^ey  saw  that  the  ambassadors  which  the  Bceotians  «.^  p,!^"i<h 
^HBromised  to  send  unto  them  came  not,  and  that  fjj*™^™"™' 
^^BlBnactum  was  razed,  and  that  also  there  was  a 

^^^%e  some  time  Uiat  it  hecatne  the  cffectormakiDfctbiscepamlctreaty, 

fairest  ]iiirt  of  bis  ilominiuus,  lir-  was  ti>  laiBC  Bteotia  from  a  depend. 

tuftlljinadehiminuiletoriliewliole  eut  inenilief  of  tlie  cooftideiucj  tu 

ofGrwcu.  SoeTliirl.ch. 37,43.]  the  rank  nl  an  independent  ally. 

'  ["  Wctt!    so    di-BirouB   of  die  Henn.§  3S,] 

'  1,  that"  ftc.  The  <  [B;  Uie  Bojotiuiu :  see  ub,  li.] 


Ths  lerriUirr 
of  thfl  quArrtla 
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private  league  made  between  the  BceotiaDS  and 
the  Lacedfemonians,  were  afraid  lest  they  should 
on  all  hands  be  abandoned,  and  that  the  confede- 
rates would  all  go  to  the  Lacedjemoniaus.      For 
they  apprehended   that  the  Bteotians  had   been 
induced  both  to  raze  Panactum,  and  also  to  enter 
into  the  Athenian  peace,  by  the  Laceda^moniaiis  ; 
and  that  the  Athenians  were  privy  to  the  same  :  so 
that  now  they  had  no  means  to  make  league  with 
the  Athenians  neither  ;  whereas  before  they  made 
account,  that  if  their  truce  with  the  Lacedfemonians 
continued  not,  they  might  upon  these  differencea 
have  joined  themselves  to  the  Athenians.      The 
Argives  being  therefore  at  a  stand,  and  fearing  to 
have  war  all  at  once  with  the  LaccdEemonlans, 
Tegeats,  Boeotians,  and  Athenians,  fas]  having  for- 
merly refused  the  truce  with  the  Lacedemonians, 
and  imagined  to  themselves  the  principality  of  all  i 
Peloponnesus,  they  sent  ambassadors  with  as  much  J 
speed  as  might  be,  Eustrophus  and  iEson,  persona  i 
as  they  thought  most  acceptable  unto  them,  with  | 
this  cogitation,  that  by  compounding  with  the  La- 
cedajmonians  as  well  a-s  for  their  present  estate 
they  might,  howsoever  the  world  went',  they  should 
at  least  hve  at  quiet.    4 1 .  Wlien  these  ambassadors  , 
were  there,  they  fell  to  treat  of  the  articles  upon^ 
which  the  agreement  should  be  made.    And  at! 

^f  first  the  Argives  desired  to  have  the  matter  referred,  1 
either  to  some  private  man  or  to  some  city,  con-1 

'b-  cerning  the  territory  of  Cynuria- :  about  which] 


'  ["  Intending  to  compound  Ike,  se\en  races  described  bj  Hcrodotutfl 

and  tbeti,  «a  far  at  circvmMtanea  (riii.  7<1.)  aa  inhabiting  Peloponito-d 

prmilftfif,  to  keep  iiuiel".  Uoeller.]  sus;  of  nbicb,  be  says,  four,  I 

'  [Tfae  Cynnrii  «K  one  of  Ibe  Doriajis,  £tulians,  Diyopes,  t 
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they  have  always  differed,  as  lying  on  the  borders 
of  them  both  ;  (it  containeth  the  cities  of  Thyrea 
and  Authena,  and  is  possessed  by  the  Lacedaemon- 
ians). But  afterwards,  the  Lacedemonians  not 
suffering  mention  to  be  made  of  that,  bnt  that  if 
they  wouhl  have  the  truce  go  on  as  it  did  before, 
they  might,  the  Argive  ambassadors  got  them  to 
yield  to  this ;  "  that  for  the  present  an  accord  ai 
should  be  made  for  fifty  years  ;  but  withal,  that  it"' 
should  be  lawful  nevertheless,  if  one  challenged 
the  other  thereunto,  both  for  Lacedaemon  and 
Argos  to  try  their  titles  to  this  territory  by  battle, 
so  that  there  were  in  neither  city  a  plague  nor  a 


Lemnians,  were  foreign  races ;  one, 
the  AiJiicans,  had  nerrr  (juitted 
PelopoDDGiiu,  but  dwelt,  ntit  in 
ihrit  oiif^nal  «eats,  hut  in  those  *>( 
the  loninns;  and  two,  the  Arcad- 
iauEBudCyiiurioDi,  wereahori^nal 
(that  is,  PuiaB)pHn£],  and  dwelt  in 
theii  original  seats  -.  but  of  all  these, 
the  Cjnuriniis  were  the  out]'  lun- 
iana,  diougb  Uie  Argive  goTernmeut 
liad  dorifiied  them.  Cjfuuria,  a 
valle;  hetweeu  Laconia  and  Argolis, 
ix  Mid  to  have  been  subdued  by 
Sparta  as  earl;  as  I00(!:  but  in  730 
the  war  about  it  was  renewed,  and 
tlic  Arrives  gut  and  kept  poEsession 
of  it  and  of  the  whole  coast  as  far 
as  Maleu,  inuhidin);  tlie  island  of 
Cythcrn,  till  about  H>*  (the  tiiue  at 
wkieh  Spaitn  mluced  Tegea),  when 
thcj  tiQallf  lost  it  by  ttie  fumous 
Imtlle  of  Thyrea,  alludtd  to  by 
ThueydidcR.  The  two  ariniES  being 
aUiut  lo  join  battle,  it  was  agreed 
to  decide  the  dispute  fur  Cynuria 
lij  a  tontist  l*twecn  3l>0  eliosen 
men  on  each  side.  Tht:  armies 
VOL.  IX. 


witlidrew  to  avoid  the  Icinptation 
to  viulatc  the  agreement:  and  the 
600  fought  till  there  were  left  ouTy 
two  Argivcs,  and  one  Sparian, 
Othtyades,  who  were  parted  )iy 
night.  The  Argites  ran  home  to 
report  their  viclory:  whereupon 
Othryadi!S  spoiled  the  dead,  erected 
a  trophy,  aud  slew  himself  to  avoid 
the  disgrace  of  surviving  his  vota- 
pHUioUB.  The  next  duy  the  vielory 
was  elaimed  by  the  Aigives,  as 
having  the  greater  number  of  sui- 
vtvors ;  by  the  Spuitans,  as  having 
erected  a  trophy.  Tbe  disputetvus 
settled  by  a  battle,  in  which  Sparta 
was  vii'Iorious :  and  llie  Argivee 
shaved  their  heads,  aud  vowed  their 
hair  should  never  grow  till  lliey 
recovereil  Cynuria.  (Herod,  i.  82). 
Much  blood  was  shed  fur  this 
inconsiderable  territory :  which 
dotiided  which  was  to  be  the  leu'l- 
iug  power  in  Peliipont.esus.  It  wns 
not  til]  SpHiU  wa»  matter  of  it,  tliHt 
she  was  able  to  attack  Argin  with 
suucees:  hte  ch.  3M,  note,] 
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V.        war  to  excuse  them":  as  once  before  they  had 
done,  when,  as  both  sides  thought,  they  had  the 


VB\B  XII. 


A.C.420.'  victory :  "  and  that  it  should  not  be  lawful  for  one 
^"^^'^^  part  to  follow  the  chace  of  the  other,  further  than 
to  the  bounds  either  of  Lacedsemon  or  Ai^os." 
And  though  this  seemed  to  the  Lacedsemonians  at 
first  to  be  but  a  foolish  proposition,  yet  afterwards, 
because  they  desired  by  all  means  to  have  friend- 
ship with  the  Argives,  they  agreed  unto  it,  and 
put  into  writing  what  they  required.  Howsoever, 
before  the  Lacedaemonians  would  make  any  full 
conclusion  of  the  same,  they  willed  them  to  return 
first  to  Argos,  and  to  make  the  people  acquainted 
with  it ;  and  then,  if  it  were  accepted,  to  return 
at  the  Hyacinthian  feast  and  swear  it.  So  these 
departed. 
TheLacedffinon.  42.  WhUst  thc  Argives  wcrc  treating  about  this, 
i^u*i^^i^«  to  ^^^  Lacedaemonian  ambassadors,  Andromedes  and 
exchange  lor     Phacdimus   and  Antimenidas,    commissioners   for 

Fanactum.  '  /•  i 

receiving  of  Panactum  and  the  prisoners  from  the 
Boeotians  to  render  them  to  the  Athenians,  found 
that  Panactum  was  demolished  ^  and  that  their 
pretext  was  this :  that  there  had  been  anciently 
an  oath,  by  occasion  of  diflference  between  the 
Athenians  and  them,  that  neither  part  should 
inhabit  the  place  solely,  but  jointly  both.  But  for 
the  Athenian  prisoners,  as  many  as  the  Boeotians 
had,  they  that  were  with  Andromedes  received, 
convoyed,  and  delivered  them  unto  the  Athenians: 
and  withal  told  them  of  the  razing  of  Panactum, 
alleging  it  as  rendered,  in  that  no  enemy  of  Athens 
should  dwell  in  it  hereafter.     But  when  this  was 


1  r^i 


[''  By  tbu  Ba-otians".] 
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told  them,  the  Athenians  made  it  a  heinous  matter :        ' 
for  that  they  couceived  that  the  Lacedxmonians    ""^ 
had  done  them  wronp;,  both  in  the  matter  of  Panac-      a.c 
tum,  which  was  pulled  down  and  should  have  been  tiitai 
rendered  standing;    and   because  also  they  hadf^^^prudng 
heard  of  the  private  league  made  with  the  Boeotians,  °„.|^",*"";, 
whereas  they  had  promised  to  join  with  the  Athen-  mndcwiui  ihi- 
ians  in  compelling  such  to  accept  of  the  peace  as    "  '™'' 
had  refused  it.     Withal  they  weighed  whatsoever 
other  points  the  Lacedfemonians  had  been  short 
in,  touching  the  performance  of  the  articles  ;  and 
thought  themselves  abused  :  so  that  they  answered 
the  Lacedaemonian  ambassadors  roughly,  and  dis- 
missed them. 

43.  This  difference  arising  between  the  Lacedse-  TheArgi™ 
monians   and    the    Athenians,    it    was    presently  XiIkUi^^ 
wrought  upon  by  such  also  of  Athens  as  desired  "'^'^'°"'^*' 
to  have  the  peace  dissolved.      Amongst  the  rest 
was  Alcibiades,  the  son  of  Clinias,  a  man,  though 
yonng  in  years,  yet  in  the  dignity  of  his  ances- 
tors honoured  as  much  as  any  man  of  what  city 
soever'.    Who  was  of  opinion,  that  it  was  better  to 
join  with  the  Argives ;  not   only  for  the  mattem»Mi>-«hj 
itself,  but  also  out  of  stomach  labouring  to  cross  .oIlphrlliiCiA 
the  Laeedsmonians :  because  they  had  made  thef' 
peace  by  the  means  of  Nicias  and  Laches,  without 

'  ["  A  man  Ibough  yet  young  (as  tu  Uie  Alcmsoiiides,  ituil  thus  CIrIk- 

he  would  be  cnDudcred  in  an;  other  thcnes,  the  [tiend  of  the  democracy, 

city),   yet  for   the  dignity  of  his  was  Hmon^  bis  aneeEtors.      His 

ancesbiTS  of  grenl  consiileraliou".  futlier  Clinias  hud  e^juipped  and 

Both  by  bis  lather's  and  mother's  manned  a  galley  with  2(10  men  in 

side,  be   was  eunnected   with   the  tlie   Persiaa   war:  he  fell   at  the 

nohleslofthe  EupntridB.  Helniced  battle   of  Coroneia  (447),  leaving 

his  patemtj  line  ibrough  Eurysaces,  AldbiaJes,  perhaps,  seven  or  dgbl 

son  of  Ajux,  to  Mauag :  bis  mother,  yeiirs  old.  and  the  lieir  ti>  one  of  Ibe 

thedoughlcrorMegnelL'S, belong  largeM  fiirtunesin  Alliens.  Thirl] 


h 
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V.        him ;  whom  for  his  youth  they  had  neglected,  and 
not  honoured  as  for  the  ancient  hospitality  between 


YEAR   XII. 


A.c.i-20.     his  house  and  them  had  been  requisite  :  which  his 


Ou80.4. 


father^  had  indeed  renounced,  but  he  himself,  by 
good  offices  done  to  those  prisoners  which  were 
brought  from  the  island,  had  a  purpose  to  have 
renewed.  But  supposing  himself  on  all  hands 
disparaged,  he  both  opposed  the  peace  at  first; 
alleging  that  the  Lacedaemonians  would  not  be 
constant,  and  that  they  had  made  the  peace  only 
to  get  the  Argives  by  that  means  away  from  them, 
and  afterwards  to  invade  the  Athenians  again  when 
Aicibiaiic^  send-  thcy  should  bc  dcstitutc  of  their  friends^ :  and  also 


eth  for  the  Ar- 


rives 


toAtheiM  as  soon  as  this  diflFerence  was  on  foot,  he  sent 
to  make  a  league,  presently  to  Argos  of  himself,  willing  them  with 
all  speed  to  come  to  Athens,  as  being  thereunto 
invited,  and  to  bring  with  them  the  Eleians  and 
Mantineans  to  enter  with  the  Athenians  into  a 
league,  the  opportunity  now  serving^,  and  promis- 
ing that  he  would  help  them  all  he  could. 

44.  The  Argives  having  heard  the  message,  and 
knowing  ^  that  the  Athenians  had  made  no  league 
with  the  Boeotians,  and  that  they  were  at  great 
quarrel  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  neglected  the 
ambassadors  they  had  then  in  Lacedajmon,  whom 
they  had  sent  about  the  truce,  and  applied  them- 
selves to  the  Athenians,  with  this  thought :  that  if 
they  should  have  war,  they  should  by  this  means 
be  backed  with  a  city  that  had  been  their  ancient 


*  ["  His  p:raii(lfalber".]  peace".   Duker] 

-  ["  And  that  having  made  peace  ^  ['*  To  come  with  the  Mantine- 

with  themselves,  iirst  to  subdue  the  ans  and   Eleians    and   invite   the 

Arjpves  and  then  turn   upon  the  Athenians  to  an  alliance,  the  oppor- 

Atheuians  destitute  of  help,  that  tunity"  'See] 

this  was  their  object  in  making  *  ["  When  they  knew".] 


friend,  goverued  like  their  own  by  democracy,  and         v. 
of  greatest  power  by  sea.    Whereupon  they  pre-    "7;;^^^ 
seutly  sent  ambassadors  to  Athens  to  make  a  league :     a.c.  im 
and  together  with  theirs  went  also  the  ambassadors 
of  the  Eleians  and  Mantineans.  Tliither  also  with  ThBLMHi«ni™. 
ail  speed  came  the  Lacediemoiiian  ambassadors,  ™„"|!7^™ 
Philocharidas,  Leon,  and  Endius,  persons  accounted  '^"'"'*- "  p«- 

■  IPnl  tlicir  leqgOll 

most  gracious  with  the  Athenians;  for  fear,  leatwiihtheArHi.-. 
in  their  passion  they  should  make  a  league  with 
the  Argives,  and  withal  to  require  the  restitution 
of  Pylus  for  Panactum  ;  and  to  excuse  themselves 
conceniing  their  league  with  the  Boeotians,  as  not 
made  for  any  harm  intended  to  the  Athenians. 

45.  Now  speaking  of  these  things  before  the 
council,  and  how  that  they  were  come  thither  with 
full  power  to  make  agreement  concerning  all  con- 
troversies betwixt  them,  they  put  Alcibiades  into 
fear  :  lest,  if  they  should  say  the  same  before  the 
people,  the  multitude  would  be  drawn  unto  their 
side,  and  so  the  Argive  league  fall  off.     But  Al- 
cibiades   deviseth   against    them    this   plot.      He  Aidbiiui«i  piT- 
persuaded  the  Lacedtemouians  not  to  confess  their  J^'^'^,no",|„„ 
plenary  power  before  the  people  i  and  giveth  them  «'"i»™i.ia»  ... 
his  faith,  that  then  Pylus  should  be  rendered,  (for  penpunmt  ib^y 
he  said  he  would  persuade  the  Athenians  to  it  as  "„t.n" 
much  as  he  now  opposed  it),  and  that  the  rest  of 
their  differences  should  be  compounded.    This  he 
did   to  alienate  them  from  Nicias :  and  that  by 
accusing  them  before  the  people  as  men  that  had 
no  true  meaning  nor  ever  spake  one  and  the  same 
thing,  he   might  bring  on   the  league  with   the 
Argives,  Eleians,  and  Mantineans.     And  it  came 
to  pass  accordingly.     For  when  they  came  before 
^^Hbe  people,  and  to  the  question,  whether  they  had 
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V.       full  power  of  concluding,  had,  contrary  to  what 
they  had  said  in  council,  answered  No,  the  Athen- 


YBAR  XII. 


A.c  420.     ians  would  no  longer  endure  them  ;  but  gave  ear 

Aicibudesin.    to  Alclbiadcs,  that  exclaimed  against  the  Lacedse- 

o^^i^lLilSi^.  Dttonians  far  more  now  than  ever :  and  were  ready 

**^  then  presently  to  have  the  Argives  and  those  others 

with  them  brought  in,  and  to  make  the  league : 

but  an  earthquake  happening  before  an3rthing  wa8 

concluded,  the  assembly  was  adjourned. 

Niciu  endea.        46.  lu  thc  ucxt  day's  meeting,  Nicias,  though 

Ih^c^^Z  the  Lacedaemonians  had  been  abused,  and  he  him- 

with  the  Lace,  g^jf  ^gQ  dcccived,  touchiug  their  coming  with  full 

power  to  conclude ;    yet  he  persisted  to  affirm, 
that  it  w^as  their  best  course  to  be  friends  with  the 
Lacedaemonians,  and  to  defer  the  Argives'  business 
till  they  had  sent  to  the  Lacedaemonians  again  to 
be  assured  of  their  intention :  saying,  that  it  was 
honour  unto  themselves,  and  dishonour  to    the 
Lacedaemonians  to  have  the  war  put  off.    For,  for 
themselves,  being  in  estate  of  prosperity,  it  was 
best  to  preserve  their  good  fortune  as  long  as  they 
might :  whereas  to  the  other  side,  who  were  in 
evil  estate,  it  should  be  in  place  of  gain  to  put 
NiciaiiUsent    thiugs  as  soou  as  they  could  to  the  hazard.     So  he 
ucedieiDon  to  pcrsuadcd  them  to  send  ambassadors,  whereof  him- 
j;;^'t^tr.  self  was  one:  to  require  the  Lacedaemonians,  if  they 
"""^'w*^^      meant  sincerely,  to  render  Panactum  standing, 
and  also  Amphipolis ;  and  if  the  Bceotians  would 
not  accept  of  the  peace,  then  to  undo  their  league 
with  them ;  according  to  the  article,  that  the  one 
should  not  make  league  with  any  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  other.    They  willed  him  to  say  further; 
"  that  they  themselves  also,  if  they  had  had  the 
will  to  do  wrong,  had  ere  this  made  a  league  with 
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the  Argives,  who  were  present  then  at  Athens  for 
the  same  purpose."  And  whatsoever  they  had  to  "^ 
accuse  tlie  Lacediemonians  of  besides,  they  in-  ' 
structed  Nicias  in  it:  and  sent  bim  and  the  other 
his  fellow-ambassadors  away.  When  they  were 
arrived,  and  had  delivered  whet  they  had  in  charge, 
and  this  last  of  all ;  '*  that  the  Athenians  would 
make  league  with  the  Argives,  unless  the  Lace- 
daemonians would  renounce  their  league  with  the 
Boeotians,  if  the  Bceotians  accepted  not  the  peace"  : 
the  Lat'edjEraonians  denied  to  renounce  their  league 
with  the  Boeotians  ;  for  Xenares  the  ephore,  and 
the  rest  of  that  faction,  carried  it ;  but  at  the 
request  of  Nicias  they  renewed  their  former  oath'. 
For  Nicias  was  afraid  be  should  return  with  nothing 
done,  and  be  carped  at  (as  after  also  it  fell  out)  as 
author  of  the  Lacedemonian  peace. 

At  his  return,  when  the  Athenians  understood 
that  nothing  was  effected  at  Lacedasmon,  they 
grew  presently  into  choler :  and  apprehending 
injury,  (the  Argives  and  their  confederates  being 
there  present,  brought  in  by  Alcibiades),  they  made 
a  peace  and  a  league  with  them  in  these  words : 

47.  "  The  Athenians  and  Argives  and  Mantl-  tri 
neans  and  Eleians,  for   themselves  aud    for   the  °^^l 
confederates  commanded  by  every  of  them,  have  "■" 
made  an  accord*  for  one  hundred  years,  without 
fraud  or  damage,  both  by  sea  and  land.     It  shall 
not  be  lawful  for  the  Argives  nor  Gleians  nor  Man- 
tiueans,  nor  their  confederates,  to  bear  arms  against 

'  [That  is,  the;  ntified  nficsh  lution  of  ihnl  wiUi  the  Athcniaiit.] 

existing  ireatv:  iLerebj   inti-  '  ["Apeaw",    This  relutes  oniy 

jog  that  Uie  Bfeutiau  allianoe  to  forlieiiriug  to  attai'k  eacli  other: 

>t  totic  coDsidettxl  asadisia-  the  allioHCi'  followa  bi'low.] 
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Ol.89.4. 
The  articles  of 
the  league 
between  the 


the  Athenians,  or  the  confederates  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Athenians,  or*  their  confederates,  by 
any  fraud  or  machination  whatsoever. 

"  And  the  Athenians,  Argives,  and*^  Mantineans, 
have  made  league  with  each  other  for  one  hundred 
Athenians  and  years  ou  thcsc  tcrms  : 

theArgirea.  t/»  iii-ii  •  t*      t 

"  If  any  enemy  shall  invade  the  temtory  of  the 
Athenians,  then  the  Argives,  Eleians,  and  Manti- 
neans  shall  go  unto  Athens  to  assist  them,  accord- 
ing as  the  Athenians  shall  send  them  word  to  do, 
in  the  best  manner  they  possibly  can.  But  if  the 
enemy  after  he  have  spoiled  the  territory,  shall  be 
gone  back,  then  their  city  shall  be  held  as  an 
enemy  to  the  Argives,  Eleians,  Mantineans,  and 
Athenians,  and  war  shall  be  made  against  it  by  all 
those  cities :  and  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  of 
those  cities  to  give  over  the  war,  without  the  con- 
sent of  all  the  rest. 

"  And  if  an  enemy  shall  invade  the  territory, 
either  of  the  Argives,  or  of  the  Eleians,  or  of  the 
Mantineans,  then  the  Athenians  shall  come  unto 
Argos,  Elis,  and  Mantiueia,  to  assist  them,  in  such 
sort  as  those  cities  shall  send  them  word  to  do,  in 
the  best  manner  they  possibly  can.  But  if  the 
enemy  after  he  hath  wasted  their  territory,  shall 
be  gone  back ;  then  their  city  shall  be  held  as  an 
enemy  both  to  the  Athenians,  and  also  to  the 
Argives,  Eleians,  and  Mantineans,  and  war  shall 
be  made  against  it  by  all  those  cities  ;  and  it  shall 
not  be  lawful  for  any  of  theui  to  give  over  the  war 


*  ["  Nor  for  the   Athenians  or  macliinatiun  whatsoever".] 

their  eonfeckTutcs  airainst  the  Ar-  *   ["  Elrians   and    Mantineans 

j^ives  or  Eleians  or  Mantineans,  or  have  nuule  a  defetusm^  alliance  with 

their  confederates,  by  any  fraud  or  each  other"  Ace] 
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against  that  city,  without  the  conseat  of  all  the 
rest.  •" 

"  There  shall  no  armed  meu  be  suffered  to  pass  a. 
through  the  dominions  either  of  themselves,  or  of  niei! 
any  the  confederates  under  their  several  commands,  ^^ 
to'  make  war  in  any  place  whatsoever,  unless  by*"'"" 
the  suffrage  of  all  the  cities,  Athens,  Argos,  Elis, 
and  Mantineia,  their  passage  be  allowed. 

"  To  such  as  come  to  assist  any  of  the  other 
cities,  that  city  which  sendeth  them,  shall  give 
maintenance  for  thirty  days  after  they  shall  arrive 
in  the  city  that  sent  for  them  ;  and  the  like  at  their 
going  away  :  but  if  they  will  use  the  array  for  a 
longer  time,  then  the  city  that  sent  for  them  shall 
find  them  maintenance,  at  the  rate  of  three  oboles 
of  yEgina  a  day  for  a  man  of  anns^,  and  of  a 
drachma  of  jEgina  for  a  horseman. 

"  The  city  which  sendeth  for  the  aids,  shall 
have  the  leading  and  command  of  them,  whilst  the 
war  is  in  their  own  territory  :  but  if  it  shall  seem 
good  unto  these  cities  to  make  a  war  in  common, 
then  all  the  cities  shall  equally  participate  of  the 
command. 

"  The  Athenians  shall  swear  unto  the  articles, 
both  for  themselves  and  for  their  confederates  : 
and  the  Argives,  EleJaus,  and  Mantineans,  and  the 
confederates  of  these,  shall  every  one  swear  unto 
them  city  by  city.     And  their  oath  shall  be  the 

'  ["iV.)riy«Hi,lomakewnr"8£c.]  were  e(|ual  lo  five  Athenkn  oboli; 

*  ["  For  a  Tuaii  of  anus,  a.  Il^ht-  tlmt  is,   to  nut  ijaitc  wvenpence 

■mini  Koldier,  and  an  archer ;  and  English  (see  i.  96).    Tbe  Atlienian 

of  AdndiineDf  £giiia"  Sec. — The  staudud  supplanted  the  £ginetMi 

~    neuu  drachme  was  ei]ua]  to  from  the  time  of  the  founding  of 

pAtbttiian  oboli :  thtre£ginclHD  Messenc  und  Megalopolis.     See 


,  therefore. 


r  hslf-dmchmi 


Uuell,  i 
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greatest  that  by  custom  of  the  several  cities  is 
"^  used,  and  with  most  perfect  hosts',  aud  iu  these 
J-  words :  /  icill  stand  to  this  league  according  to 
,of  the  art'tcUs  tliercof,  justly,  innocently,  and  sin- 
cerely,  and  not  transgress  the  same  by  any  art  or' 
"''    machination  ichatsoever. 

"  This  oath  shall  be  taken  at  Athens  by  the 
senate  and  the  officers  of  the  commons'- ;  aud  admi- 
uistered  by  the  Prytanes.  At  Argos  it  shall  be 
taken  by  the  senate  and  the  council  of  eighty,  and 
by  the  Artyuas ;  and  administered  by  the  council 
of  eighty.  At  Mantineia  it  shall  be  taken  by  the 
procurators  of  the  people^,  and  by  the  senate,  and 
by  the  rest  of  the  magistrates ;  and  administered  by 
the  theori  and  by  the  tribunes  of  the  soldiera.  At 
Elis  it  nhall  be  taken  by  the  procuratoi-s  of  thtt' 
people,  and  by  the  officers  of  the  treasury*,  and 
by  the  council  of  six  hundred  ;  and  administered 


'  ["With  rictims  full-grown": 

not  tbc  ;oung  uf  tlieir  seveml  kinds : 
hoitue  majorat,  and  not  Aodfiie  tan- 
tanift.  Am.'] 

*  ["The  Aom« mHgi»trates":t!nil 
is.tbepryUneSjarchous.seureturiee, 
and  other  high  olGcers,  us  opposed 
to  the  ttratrgi.  Goell.— Of  the 
"  council",  and  of  "  the  eighty"  of 
Argos  we  are  entirely  ignorant. 
The  Attyna  must  bo  nn  nncient 
office,  and  older  at  least  than  the 
alwlitioD  of  the  nioDaichy,  that  is, 
than  the  FeniAn  war :  for  the  uvtae 
office  existed  in  their  ancient  cO' 
lony,  Epidaurus,  whoK  constitu- 
tion resembled  that  of  Atgoa  only 
iu  the  more  ancient  period.  lis 
origin  miiy  have  bci-ii  a  division  of 


the  regal  authority  into  citiI  tsA 
military  functions.  Muell.  iii.  8.] 

'  [ol     iiifaovp-foi 


AmongiBt    the   Achxnns    at  ku^J 

their  chief  duty  \ 

buainesi  with  the   people ;   whuh  J 

makes  it  possible  that  ai 

were  idea  deal  with  the  I 

the  people.  Muell.  iii.6 

were  a  sacred  college  whose  i\ 

(ions  were  perpetual,  like  ibe  o 

lege  of  pontiHees  and  augun  i 

Rome.  Am.] 

'  [di  Til  T(\i)  ixovTtc.  notnm 
mogislr.tlfs,  but   e 
body  of  men  exercising  soveieigl 
autltority.  Goell.    A  body  Me  ti 
uii^nnl  senate  at  Rome.  Am.] 


It  Ar^diqJ 


I  paiticulwl 
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by  the  procurators  of  the  people,  and  by  the  keepers         v. 
of  the  law.  '««  xiT 

"  This  oath  shall  be  renewed  by  the  Athenians,     a.c.mo. 
who  shall  go  to  Elis,  and  to  Mantineia,  and  to  Ti.e  ■.r.i.-iU  ui 
Argos,  thirty  days  before  the  Olympian  games ;  Uv^HlTni^'o 
and  by  the  Argives,  Eleians,  and  Mantineans,  who  Aibcumtui  mj.i 
shall  come  to  Athens,  ten  days  before  the  Pauathe- 
nrean  holydays'. 

"  The  articles  of  this  league  and  peace  and  the 
oath  shall  be  inscribed  in  a  pillar  of  stone  by  the 
Athenians  in  the  citadel :  by  the  Argives  in  their 
market-place  within  the  precincts  of  the  temple  of 
Apollo :  and  by  the  Mantineans  in  their  market- 
place within  the  precinct  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter. 
Ajid  at  the  Olympian  games  now  at  hand,  there 
shall  be  jointly  erected  by  them  all,  a  brazen  pillar 
in  Olympia  [with  the  same  inscription] . 

"  If  it  shall  seem  good  to  any  of  these  cities  to 
add  anything  to  these  articles  ;  whatsoe%'er  shall 
be  determined  by  them  all  in  common  council,  the 
same  shall  stand  good." 

48.  Thus  was  the  league  and  the  peace  con- 
cluded: and  that  which  was  made  before  between 
the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  Athenians,  was  not- 
withstanding by  neither  side  renounced.     But  the  ThBCorintiiiii 
Corinthians,  although  they  were  the  confederates  J^otTJiA 
of  the  Argives,  yet  would  they  not  enter  into  this  d||I^"t" 
league :    nay,  though  there  were  made  a  league  r^™!*""^* 
before    this    between    [them    and]    the    Argives, 
Eleians,  and  Mantineans,  that  where  one,  there  all, 
should  have  war  or  peace,  yet  they  refused  to  swear 

'  [The  grent  Paniitlicnitiui  lioli-  pituluni,  iudc  ub  liwaloiiiliaiiiiis 
ilaj'a.  '■  Pauutlieuo^u  M^igiuiquulo  diuvicustiiiiuuckivouL-lebraliautur". 
■luoi)Uuiuino,aurtio(|Uav»01jiD-    Goeller.] 
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to  it;  but  said  that  their  league    defensive  wa 
enough,  whereby  they  were  bound  to  defend  eacfal 
other,  but  not  to   take  part  one  with  another  i 
invading.     So  the  Corinthians  fell  off  from  thei 
confederates,  and  inclined  again  to  the  Laced 
monians. 

49.  This  summer  were  celebrated  the  Olympian 
games  ;  in  which  Androsthenes,  an  Arcadian,  was 
the  first  victor  in  the  exercise  called  Pancratium'. 
"-And  the  Lacedaemonians  were  by  the  Eleians  pro- 
hibited the  temple  there  ;  so  as  they  might  neithefj 
sacrifice,  nor  contend  for  the  prizes  amongst  tb 
rest  :  for  that  they  had  not  paid  the  fine  set  uponi 
them,  according  to  an  Olympic  law,  by  the  EleiansJ 
that  laid  to  their  charge,  that  they  had  put  soldiers 
into  the  fort  of  Phyrcon,  and  into  Lepreum,  in  the 
time  of  the  Olympic  truce-.  The  fine  amounted  untc 


'  Paneraliutn  consisted  of  wrest- 
ling and  fighting  with  fists. 

'  ["  According  to  the  Oljtnpiu 
law":— "That  they  bad  borne  arms 
against  the  furt  of  Phjrcon,  und  put 
their  soldiers  into  Lepreum  in  the 
tiraeof  theOlTnipic  Iruce". — Sparta 
in  conjunction  with  the  Eleians  and 
Jitotians  were  the  autlmrs  of  the 
Utxopia,  or  Peioponnesian  arrais. 
lice.  The  same  /.Xv^TTiam}  awovfal 

puta  stop  to  warfare  for  a  sufficient 
period,  lo  enable  the  spett-itors  to 
go  and  return  from  the  festirnl  in 
safety:  and  duriui;  litis  period  the 
territory  of  Elis  was  of  course  re- 
garded as  inviolable,  and  no  armed 
Ibrce  could  trarerse  it  without  in- 
curring llie  penalties  of  Mcrilege. 
The  Eleiana  sent  round  to  the  dif- 
ferent states  the  aTovlopipoi, 
bcariTt,  of  Jupiter:  who  proclaimed 


t  to  their  < 
countrymen,  and  then  la  the  6 
FeloponneRan  slates :  aner  m 
no  nrni;  could  invade  anolbeA  b 
rilory.  The  fiue  hen 
same  as  that  recjuired  at  ttlb  A 
for  the  ransom  of  prisoners  of  wuil 
whence  it  is  evident  that  the  tf 
gressors   of  the  truce   were  cuimI>^ 
dered  as  becoming  slaves  of  the 
god,  and  required  to  be  tuiuoiDed 
from  him-    The  line  was  divided 
between  the  Eleians  and  the  temple 
of  Olynpia.    Bj  these  and  similar 
laws  wax  the  annisticc  protected, 
which  was  intended  not  merelj  to 

the  cdehration  of  the  g 
from  disturbance,  but  to  e 
peaceable  meeting  of  the  Priop 
nt'sians,  and  ^ve  t 
settling  of  disputes  I 
of  alliances.  Apollu,  the  Doric  g 
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two  thousand  miuae,  which  was  two  minie  for  every  v. 
man  of  arms,  according  to  the  law.  But  the  Lace-  '^^^^  ^^^ " 
dfemoniaus,  by  their  ambassadors  which  they  sent  AX.iao. 
thither,  made  answer,  that  they  had  been  unjustly  roni™ii™i«. 
condemned  ;  alleging  that  the  truce  was  not  pub-  lil^^,^^ 
lished  in  Lacedfemon  when  their  soldiers  were  ^,|f  "^^^[ 
sent  out.     To  this  the  Eleians  said  afrain,  that  the  oijuipia, «i»ui 

^  mniBlel«rt  upon 

truce  was  already  begun  amongst  themselves ;  who  ni*  i«id™>™ii. 
used  to  publish  it  first  in  their  own  dominion :  aud  ^..^ria^iai^g 
thereupon,  whilst  they  lay  still  and  expected  no  u"^"'''"''"'' 
such  matter,  as  in  time  of  truce,  the  Lacediemon- 
ians  did  them  the  injury  unawares.  The  LacedEe- 
raonians  hereunto  replied,  that  it  was  not  necessary 
to  proceed  to  the  publishing  of  the  truce  in  Lace- 
djemon  at  all,  if  they  thought  themselves  wronged 
already :  but  rather,  if  they  thought  themselves 
not  wronged  yet,  then  to  do  it  by  way  of  preven- 
tion, that  they  should  not  arra  against  them  after- 
wards'.  The  Eleians  stood  stifBy  in  their  first 
argument,  that  they  would  never  be  persuaded  but 
injury  had  been  done  them  :  but  were  nevertheless 
contented,  if  they  would  render  Lepreum,  both  to 
remit  their  own  part  of  the  money,  and  also  to  pay 
that  part  for  them  which  was  due  unto  the  god. 

60.  When  this  would  not  be  agreed  unto,  they 
then  required  this :  not  that  they  should  render 

was  at  this  time  re^ntrded  as  tlic  time  of  their  celebintiuQ  lobe  rc'^-ii. 

proieutor  of  the  sacred  iinctBlice,  laled  by  the  Pjthian  cycle  ofeigbt 

Thirl,  cb,  I:  Muell.  i.  7.     It  does  years.] 

Dot  liowercr  appear,  that  the  non-  '  ["  Bui  considering  at  the  time 

pnjineDt  uf  (he  fine  moved  either  that  thej  (the  LAcedicnioiiintis)  hiid 

the    Elcioos  or  the  Delpbians  la  done  them  uowraDj;,  they  (iheElci- 

claim  the  Lacedatmoninns  as  ilaves  ana)  afterwards  announced  to  Uiem 

of  the  ((ud.     The  im]jortuDt  influ-  Uie  trace :  unil  ol^r  tbal.  Uiey  (the 

ence  of  the  Delphic  oraele  on  these  Laced  xmuniuiis)nuwbcre  bote  arms 

ganHH  a  said  tu  have  occasioned  the  ngaiusi  them".  Uocll.] 
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V.  Leprenm,  unless  they  would ;  but  that  then  they 
~g^ J  ^^\ '  should  come  to  the  altar  of  Jupiter  Olympian, 
AC.  120.     seeing  they  desired  to  have  free  use  of  the  temple, 

*  *ff,   C^V*   Mm 

and  there  before  the  Grecians  to  take  an  oath  to 
pay  the  fine  at  least  hereafter.  But  when  the 
Lacedaemonians  refused  that  also,  they  were  ex- 
cluded the  temple,  the  sacrifices,  and  the  ^mes  ; 
and  sacrificed  at  home :  but  the  rest  of  the  Grecians, 
except  the  Lepreates,  were  all  admitted  to  be  spec- 
tators. Nevertheless,  the  Eleians  fearing  lest  they 
would  come  and  sacrifice  there  by  force,  kept  a 
guard  there  of  their  youngest  men  in  arms  :  to 
whom  were  added  Argives  and  Mantineans,  of 
either  city  one  thousand,  and  certain  Athenian 
horsemen,  who  were  then  at  Argos  waiting  the 
celebration  of  the  feast.  For  a  great  fear  pos- 
sessed all  the  assembly,  lest  the  Lacedsemonians 
LichasaLace.  should  comc  upou  them  with  an  army:  and  the 
^u^lJ^ITth^^"^  rather,  because  Lichas  the  son  of  Arcesilaus,  a 
oiymiiic  race.  I^ccdsemonian,  had  been  whipped  by  the  Serjeants 
upon  the  race :  for  that  when  his  chariot  had 
gotten  the  prize,  after  proclamation  made  that  the 
chariot  of  the  Boeotian  state  had  won  it,  (because 
he  himself  was  not  admitted  to  run'),  he  came 


'  [The  Lacedaemonians  beiu^  Greece".  Nothing  was  so  much 
excluded  from  the  games,  Lichas  coveted  by  the  Spartans  as  an  ex- 
had  entered  his  chariot  in  the  name  cuse  for  giiring  effect  to  their  lead- 
of  the  Ba>otian  people  instead  of  ing  maxim  of  dividing,  in  order  to 
his  own.  He  appears  again  here-  render  powerless,  the  PeloponnesiaD 
after  in  yiii.  43, 84. — From  the  frc-  states :  and  this  unwise  provocation 
quency  with  which  he  introduces  wasnotforgotten  when  the  Spartans 
the  subject,  Thucydides  seems  to  found  their  hands  free  from  the 
have  duly  appreciated,  what  he  did  occupation  of  this  war.  Three  years 
not  live  to  know  by  ex])ericnce,  the  had  not  elapsed  from  that  time, 
value  of  the  Spartan  professions  of  when  Elis  was  required  by  the 
'*  making  a  war  for  the  liberty  of  "  deliverers  of  Greece*'  to  ackiiow- 
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'ibrth  into  the  race  and  crowned  his  charioteer,  to 
make  it  Itnown  that  the  chariot  was  his  own.  This 
added  much  unto  their  fear,  and  they  verily  ex- 
pected some  accident  to  follow.  Nevertheless  the 
Lacedsemooians  stirred  not :  and  the  feast  passed 
over. 

After  the  Olympian  games,  the  Argives  and  their 
confederates  went  to  Corinth,  to  get  the  Corinthians 
into  their  league.  And  the  Laceda;monian  am- 
bassadors chanced  to  be  there  also :  and  after  ranch 
conference,  and  nothing  conchided,  upon  occasion 
of  an  earthquake  they  brake  off  the  conference,  and 


ledgfe  tbe  independence  or  her  sub- 
ject lawns :  and  on  her  refusal,  ihe 
allies  ofSpaitn  were  Buuinioned  to 
invftde  ttnd  tavage  hei  terriiorjt. 
The  AicadianB  aod  Acbaians  in 
particular  were  attracted  hj  tb« 
tcent  of  llie  ricL  tioatj :  and  the 
campHigii  is  Mid  In  bavc  spread 
aliundniice  orer  the  rest  of  Pelii- 
ponncsus.  In  the  end  liet  walls 
were  demolished,  her  suhjtict  lowna 
made  Independent,  and  she  herself 
reduced  lu  tbe  sutleof  a  dependent 
ally  of  S]uirta.  The  next  wus  a 
more  decided  step.  The  prace  of 
Aotalcidos,  the  main  feature  in 
which  was  the  guarantee  of  the  in- 
dependence of  all  the  Greek  states, 
hod  Tecnved  the  Kssent  of  Sparta  in 
tbe  expectation  that  the  oligarchjr 
would  be  found  powerful  enough  to 
gel  the  upper  Laud  in  all  the  Pelo- 
ponnetian  atates.  But  finding  that 
she  ha<l  niiscitlculHted,  in  direct 
violation  of  that  treaty  ihc  isiUt-d  on 
Mantcnein  (385)  to  tlirow  down  her 
I  other  worils,  to  plftce 
self  Bl  the  mur>7  of  Spanu.  The 


refusal  to  obey  was  followed  hj  the 
demolitiou  uf  the  cily,  aud  the  dis- 
tribution of  tlie  inhabitants  amongKl 
the  five  hanileis  out  of  which  it  was 
originally  formed.  Phlius,  b;  a 
timely  compliance,  sated  henelf 
from  a  similar  fate.  Afier  these 
aclB,  which  were  discountenanced 
by  both  her  allies,  Corinth  and 
Thebea,  it  will  excile  no  surprise  to 
see  Sparta  seize  and  occupy,  in 
time  of  peace,  the  Cndmcin  of 
Tbches.  All  this,  however,  might 
have  been  pardonable,  and  as  tlie 
first  uecessaty  step  towards  tlie 
establishiaeut  of  a  government  of 
Peloponuesus,  even  justifiable,  had 
the  Spartans  at  the  same  time 
shown  any  signs  of  a  itapacity  for 
eflecting  that  object.  But  tlie  ex- 
ample of  Heracleia  (seech,fi2,and 
iii.  tl!))  and  the  countenance  given 
by  her  to  nil  tbe  worst  acts  of  the 
30  tyianls  in  Athens,  aie  amongst 
the  manifold  proofs  that  theguiem- 
ment  of  otliers  was  a  business  n-itli 
which  the  Spanaus  Lad  viry  little 
ac<|u:iinlAntv.] 
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V. 

0 ' ^ 

YKAB   XII. 

A.C.4tM). 

The  twillth 
Munmrr, 


YKAR  ZIII. 

A.C.119. 
OuiK).l. 


returned  every  one  to  his  own  city.     And  so  this 
summer  ended. 

51.  The  next  winter,  the  men  of  Heracleia  in 
Trachinia  fought  a  battle  against  the  iEuianians, 
Dolopians,  Melians,  and  certain  Thessalians.  For 
the  neighbour  cities  were  enemies  to  this  city,  as 
built  to  the  prejudice  only  of  them ;  and  both 
opposed  the  same  from  the  time  it  was  first  founded, 
annoying  it  what  they  could  ;  and  also  in  this 
battle  overcame  them,  and  slew  Xenares  a  Lace- 
daemonian, their  commander,  with  some  others, 
Heracleots.  Thus  ended  this  winter,  and  the 
twelfth  year  of  this  war. 

52.  In  the  very  beginning  of  the  next  summer, 
the  Boeotians  took  Heracleia,  miserably  afflicted', 
into  their  own  hands,  and  put  Hegesippidas,  a 
Lacedaemonian,  out  of  it  for  his  evil  government. 
They  took  it,  because  they  feared,  lest  whilst  the 
Lacedaemonians  were  troubled  about  Peloponnesus, 
it  should  have  been  taken  in  by  the  Athenians. 
Nevertheless  the  Lacedaemonians  were  offended 
with  them  for  doing  it.  The  same  summer  Alci- 
biades  the  son  of  Clinias,  being  general  of  the 
Athenians,  by  the  practice*  of  the  Argives  and 
their  confederates,  went  into  Peloponnesus,  and 
having  with  him  a  few  men  at  arms  and  archers  of 
Athens,  and  some  of  the  confederates  which  he 
took  up  there,  as  he  passed  through  the  country 
with  his  army,  both  ordered  such  affairs  by  the 
way  concerning  the  league  as  was  fit ;  and  coming 
to  the  Patreans,  persuaded  them  to  bnild  their 


*  ["  Grievously  infested  after  the     LiiecdieiiHuiiiiir'.] 
late  battle". — "  Hegesii)])ida!>  ihc        '  ["  With  tlie  eo-operaliou".] 
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walls  down  to  the  sea-side,  and  purposed  to  raise       y. 
another  wall  himself  towards  Rhium  in  Achaia.    "     '     ^ 
But  the  Corinthians,  Sicyonians,  and  such  others     a.c^id. 
as  this  wall  would  have  prejudiced,  came  forth  and 
hindered  him. 

53.  The  same  summer  fell  out  a  war  between  w«i*h««nti» 
the    Epidaurians   and   the   Argives ;    the    pretext  a^^^™™"^ 
thereof  was  about  a  beast  for  sacrifice,  which  the 
Epidaurians  ought  to  have  sent  in  consideration  of 

their  pastures  to  Apollo  Pythius,  and  had  not  done 
it :  the  Argives  being  the  principal  owners  of  the 
temple'.  But  Alcibiades  aad  the  Argives  had 
indeed  determined  to  take  in  the  city,  though 
without  pretence  at  all ;  both  that  the  Corinthians 
might  not  stir,  and  also  that  they  might  bring  the 
Athenian  succours  fi"om  iEgina  into  those  parts,  a 
nearer  way  than  by  compassing  the  promontory  of 
Scylljeum.  And  therefore  the  Argives  prepared, 
as  of  themselves,  to  exact  the  sacrifice  by  invasion. 

54.  About  the  same  time  also  the  Lacedaemon- 
ians, with  their  whole  forces,  came  forth  as  far  as 

'  [Epidautus,  Trwzeu,  Mgiaa,  common   tu   all    tlie   surroundinjr 

and  other  Uwns,    received    Uieir  diitrict,  though   belon^ng   more 

share  of  Doric  inhabitants  either  particulailj  to  the  Argives.     The 

mediately  or  immediatelj  from  Ai-  Dtjopiatis,  in    their  character  of 

gos :  but  she  huving  lost  her  power  CrangallidiB  (see  ir.  Hi,  note)  had 

over  ihe  towns  of  Argolia,  certain  erected  temples  to  the  same  god  at 

oblidpUons  on   the   part  of  those  Arfne    in     Ncknowledgment    of  a 

cities  townrds  At^os  belonging  to  similar  dependence:  of  which  one 

earlj  times,  became  at  a  later  pe-  oolj  was  spared   l»j   the  Aleves, 

riod  mere  forms.     Such  was   the  when  they  dcstrojeil    that    town, 

obligation   of  the  Epidaurians  to  Muetl.  i.  i.     Which  of  the  ahore 

send   sacrifices  to   the   temple   of  two  temples  is  meant  by  Thucy- 

ApoUo  Pylhipus;  a  lemple  erected  dides, is  disputed:  Arnold  undor- 

on  the  ascent  to  the  Lanssa  of  Ar-  stands  that  al  Argos,  Valeknaer  and 

gos,  probably  soon  aflei  the  Dorian  others  that  at  Asine. — Of  the  word 

inmaion,  to  the  national  deity  who  jJorofiiuv,"  in  consideration  of  their 

bad  led  them  into  the  country,  and  pastures",  no  explanation  is  given.] 
VOL.  IX.  F 
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V.       Leactra,  in  the  confines  of  their  own  territory  to- 
wards Lycseum,  under  the  conduct  of  Agis^  the  son 


YKAB  ZIII. 


A.C.419.  of  Archidamus,  their  king.  No  man  knew  against 
what  place  they  intended  the  war;  no  not  the 
cities  themselves,  out  of  which  they  were  levied'. 
But  when  in  the  sacrifices  which  they  made  for 
their  passage  the  tokens  observed  were  unlucky, 
they  went  home  again ;  and  sent  word  about  to 
their  confederates,  (being  now  the  month  Gar- 
neius),  to  prepare  themselves  after  the  next  feast  of 
the  new  moon,  (kept  by  the  Dorians),  to  be  again 
upon  their  march.  The  Argives,  who  set  forth  the 
twenty-sixth  day  of  the  month  before  Cameius, 
though  they  celebrated  the  same  day,  yet  all  the 
time  they  continued  invading  and  wasting  Epi- 
dauria^.     And  the  Epidaurians  called  in  their  con- 

^  [This  is  an  exception  to  the  ge-  rian  territory  and  wasted   it  tlie 

neral  rule  of  the  Pclopunnesian  con-  whole  time  (till  the  Cameian  holi- 

federacy,  that  the  olijcct  for  which  days)'*.    Goell. — The  HyaeinthU 

the  allies  were  summoned,  should  and  Carneia  were  festirals  in  ood- 

bc  publicly    declared:  a  rule  of  secutive  months  in  honour  of  Apollo 

some  moment  for  the  independence  of  Amyclu? :  the  latter  a  warlike 

of  tlie  less    important    members,  festival,  lasting  nine  days,  during 

Another  example  of  the  same  ex-  which  nine  tents  were  pitched  near 

ception  is  seen  in  the  invasion  of  the  city,  in  each  of  which  lived  nine 

AtticabyCleomenes:  Herod.  V.  74.]  men  in  the  manner  of  a  milituy 

-  [*^  And  sent  word  about  to  their  camp.  Muell.  ii.  8.  It  was  unlaw- 
allies,  to  be  prepared  to  march  after  ful  for  the  Dorians  to  bear  arms 
the  next  month,  which  was  the  during  this  festival :  and  the  Spar- 
month  Cameius  and  a  festival  with  tans  made  it  their  excuse  for  lear- 
the  Dorians.  Upon  their  retreat,  ing  the  Athenians,  when  they 
the  Argives  setting  out  on  the  applied  to  them  for  aid,  to  fight  the 
fourth  day  before  the  end  of  the  battle  of  Marathon  single-handed: 
month  next  to  the  month  Cameius,  see  Herod,  vi.  106,  120. — Arnold 
and  marching  the  whole  of  that  day,  supports  his  reading,  by  supposing 
crossed  the  frontiers  of  the  Epidau-  that  the  ^ux/Sarrypuz,  the  passage  of 
rians  and  began  wasting  their  ter-  the  frontiers,  was  the  only  object  of 
ritory".  Bekk.  Am. — "  And  march-  the  Argives :  that,  that  effected,  they 
ing  that  day,  invaded  the  Epidau-  might  ravage  the  territory  unmo- 
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'federates  to  help  them  ;  whereof  some  excused 
themselves  upon  the  quality  of  the  month ;  and 
others  came  but  to  the  confines  of  Epidauria,  and 
there  stayed. 

53.  Whilst  the  Arglves  were  iu  Epidauria,  the 
ambassadors  of  divers  cities,  solicited  by  the  ^ 
Athenians,  met  together  at  Mantineia,  where  iu  a  ]" 
conference  amongst  them  Euphamidas  of  Corinth 
said:  "that  their  actions  agreed  not  with  their 
words  ;  forasmuch  as  whilst  they  were  sitting  there 
to  treat  of  a  peace,  the  Epidaurians  with  their 
confederates  and  the  Arglves  stood  armed,  In  the 
meantime,  against  each  other  in  order  of  battle  : 
that  it  was  therefore  fit,  that  somebody  should  go 
first  unto  the  armies  from  either  side ',  and  dissolve 
them  ;  and  then  come  again  and  dispute  of  peace". 
This  advice  being  approved,  they  departed,  and 
withdrew  the  Argives  from  Epidauria.  And  meet- 
ing afterwards  again  in  the  same  place,  they  could 
not  for  all  that  agree :  and  the  Argives  again 
invaded  and  wasted  Epidauria. 

The  Laccdsemonians  also  drew  forth  their  army 
against  Caryse  :  but  then  again  their  sacrifice  for 
passage  being  not  to  their  mind,  they  returned. 
And  the  Argives,  when  they  had  spoiled  about  the 
third  part  of  Epidauria,  went  home  likewise.  They 
had  the  assistance  of  one  thousand  men  of  arms  of 
Athens,  and  Alcibiades  their  commander:  but 
these  hearing  that  the  Lacediemonians  were  in  the 
field',  and  seeing  now  there  was  no  longer  need  of  t 
^^^em,  departed.    And  so  ended  this  summer.         |^ 

P 


;ii,  whilst  ibe  allies  of  the  E pi-  '  ["Tliiit  some  one  from  t'ilher 

prevented    hj   the  siHe  should  go"  Sic.] 

ilivnl  frotn  crossing  the  (ronticfs  '\JiU''parii(r9ai:"hid m/Ud liieii 

help  tbem.]  cxpedilion" :  ilttock.  Popp.  Bicd. 
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V.  56.  The  next  winter  the  Lacedsemonians^  mi- 

' — — ^    known  to  the  Athenians,  put  three  hundred  garrison 

TEA»  XIII.  '*^  -I/.*  •  •? 

AC. 4 10. a    soldiers  under  the  command  of  Aeesippidas  into 

The  AiKivm ».  EpidauHis  by  sea.    For  which  cause  the  Argives 

ir;;i'JhSr'^wn  came  and  expostulated  with  the  Athenians,  that 

eout  tobeof  the  whcrcas  it  was  written  in  the  articles  of  the  league. 

Athent.  that  no  enemy  should  be  suffered  to  pass  through 

either  of  their  dominions,  yet  had  they  suffered  the 

Lacedaemonians  to  pass  by  sea :  and  said  they  had 

wrong,  unless  the  Athenians  would  again  put  the 

Messenians  and  Helotes  into  Pylus  against   the 

Lacedaemonians.     Hereupon  the  Athenians,  at  the 

persuasion  of  Alcibiades,  wrote  upon  the  Laeonian 

pillar^,  [under  the  inscription  of  the  peace] »  that 

the  Lacedaemonians  had  violated  their  oath :  and 

they  drew  the  Helotes  out  of  Cranii,  and  put  them 

again  into  Pylus,  to  infest  the  territory  with  driving 

off  booties  ;  but  did  no  more. 

All  this  winter,  though  there  was  war  between 
the  Argives  and  Epidaurians,  yet  was  there  no  set 
battle  :  but  only  ambushes  and  skirmishes,  wherein 
were  slain  on  both  sides  such  as  it  chanced.  But 
A.C.4I8.  in  the  end  of  winter,  and  the  spring  now  at  hand, 
ol.90.2.  ^j^^  Argives  came  to  Epidaurus  with  ladders,  as 
destitute  of  men  by  reason  of  the  war^,  thinking  to 

Am. :  the  same  word  being  used  in  articles  of  the  peace  to  be  written 

the  first  part  of  the  sentence  in  the  in.    [The  writing  upon  this  pilUur 

sense  of  '*  drew  forth  their  army*',  that  the  Lacedsmonians  had  vio- 

Goeller,  by  an  alteration  of  the  text  lated  their  oaths,  was  a  step  short 

and  punctuation,  makes  the  sense  of  declaring  the  treaty  to  be  at  an 

as  follows :  '*  The  Athenians  &c.,  end :  which  would  have  been  done 

hearing  that  the  Jjacediemonians  by  destroying  the  pillar.  Am.] 
were  in  the  field, came  to  help  with        -  [That  is,  expecting  that  the 

a  thousand  men  ^c. :  and  when  Epidaurians  would  be  abroad,  de- 

they  were  no  longer  wanted,  went  fending  their  territory  against  the 

home**.]  plundering  warfare  of  the  Argives. 

*  Which  was    erected  for    the  Arnold.] 


the 
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have  won  it  by  assault :  but  returned  again  with        v. 
their  labour  lost.     And  so  ended  this  winter  ;  and    -^^^^  ^^- 
the  thirteenth  year  of  this  war.  A.c,*ift 

57.  In  the  middle  of  the  next  summer,  the  La- 
cediemonians  seeing  that  the  Epidaurians  their  *■  c.  4is, 
confederates  were  tired,  and  that  of  the  rest  of  the  prfp"Tii™  0/ 
cities  of  Peloponnesus,  some  bad  already  revolted,  um ^m™"''' 
and  others  were  but  in  evil  terms  ;  and  apprehend-  '^'^^ 
ing  that  if  they'  prevented  it  not,  the  mischief 
would  spread  still  further :  put  themselves  into  the 
field  with  all  their  own  forces,  both  of  themselves 
and  their  Helotes,  to  make  war  against  Argos, 
under  the  conduct  of  Agis,  the  son  of  Archidamus, 
their  king.  The  Tegeats  went  also  with  them,  and 
of  the  rest  of  Arcadia  all  that  were  in  the  Lace- 
monian  league.  But  the  rest  of  their  confede- 
rates, both  within  Peloponnesus  and  without,  were 
to  meet"  together  at  Phlius  :  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
Boeotians  five  thousand  men  of  arms  and  as  many 
light-armed,  five  hundred  horse,  and  to  every 
horseman  another  man  on  foot',  [which  holding 
the  horse's  mane  ran  by  with  eqnal  speed]  :  of 
Corinthians  two  thousand  men  of  arms,  and  of 
the  rest  more  or  less  as  they  were  :  but  the  Pblia- 
sians,  because  the  army  was  assembled  in  their 
iown  territory,  put  forth  their  whole  power. 

8.  The  Argives,  having  had  notice  both  for- 
jnerly'  of  the  preparation  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
md  afterward  of  their  marching  on  to  join  with 


'  ["  If  they  fluiei/j"  «£(■■-]  anuedmen.whogometimesuiouiiteil 

•  ["  Were  ntrl  logelher".]  behind,  wmelimes  vaultptl  (iff  ra- 

'["  Fife  hundred  horsemeD,  and  pidly,  anil  were  thus  iloutil]'  for- 

I  many  hmnippi".     The  Boioliaii  luidable.  Muell.  iii.  12.] 

pTntrj  were  accompanied  by  light-  '  ["  Both  at  fini".'] 
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V.       the  rest  at  Phlius,  brought  their  army  likewise 
' — ' — ^    into  the  field.  They  had  with  them  the  aids  of  the 

YEAB  XIV.  ^ 

A.  c.  41H.  Mantineans  and  their  confederates,  and  three 
thousand  men  of  arms  of  the  Eleians :  and  marching 
forward,  met  the  Lacedaemonians  at  Methydriuin, 
a  town  of  Arcadia,  each  side  seizing  on  a  hilL 
And  the  Argives  prepared  to  give  battle  to  the 
TheLBcedmiioii.  Lacedaemonians,  wliilst  they  were  single.      But 

iunn  and  their        ..  i*ii*  i*  i  'i^  tjs 

confederates  Agis,  oislodgmg  his  aHuy  by  night,  marched  on 
meetatpiiiins.  ^^  pj^j-^g  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  coufedcratcs,  unseen. 

The  ArgiresKo  Upou  kuowlcdgc  hcrcof,  the  Argives  betimes  in  the 
AeT^r^  ""^  morning  retired  first  to  Argos,  and  afterwards  to 
Nemea.  j jjg  forcst  of  Ncmca  ^  by  which  they  thought  the 

Lacedaemonians  and  their  confederates  would  fall  in. 
TheLaceiiajinon.  But  Agis  camc  uot  thc  Way  which  they  expected : 
ihTpw  before  but  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  Arcadians,  and  Epi- 
^"^^^  daurians,  whom  he  acquainted  with  his  purpose, 

took  another  more  difficult  way  to  pass,  and  came 
down  into  the  Argive  plains.  The  Corinthians 
also,  and  Pellenians  and  Phliasians,  marched  an- 
other troublesome  way^.  [Only]  the  Boeotians, 
Megareans,  and  Sicyonians  w^ere  appointed  to 
come  dow^n  by  the  way  of  the  forest  of  Nemea*,  in 
which  the  Argives  were  encamped ;  to  the  end 
that  if  the  Argives  should  turn  head  against  the 
Lacedaemonians,  these  might  set  upon  them  at  the 
back  with  their  horse.  Thus  ordered,  Agis  entered 
into  the  plains,  and  spoiled  Saminthus  and  some 
other  towns  thereabouts.  59.  Which  when  the 
Argives  understood,  they  came  out  of  the  forest* 

*  [*'  To  llie  road  through  Ncmea:  *  ['*  By  another  by-road  over  the 

by  which  they  thought  the  I^aceda?-  rnountaius".  Muell.] 

nionians  &c.  would  fall  in  (to  the  ^  ["  By  the  road  to  Nemca".] 

plain  of  Argos)'\]  ^  ["  Out  of  Neinea".] 
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^Somewhat  after  break  of  day  to  oppose  them  ;  and        v. 
lighting  among  the  Phliasians  aud  Corinthians,  slew    '„.„  „,' 
some  few  of  the  Phliasians,  but  had  more  slain  of    *■  ^-  *i& 
their  own  by  the  Corinthians,  though  not  many. 
The  Boeotians,  Mcgareans,  and  Sicyonians,  marched 
forward '  towards  Nemea,  and  found  that  the  Argives 
were  departed  :  for  when  they  came  down  and  saw 
their  country  wasted,  tliey  put  themselves  into 
order  of  battle.     And  the  Lacediemouians  on  the  The  aprCtm 
other  side  did  the  same ;  and  the  Argives  stood  ^^'dI^jIcI!^. 
intercepted  in  the  middest  of  their  enemies.    For  '^^^^." 
in  the  plain  between  them  aud  the  city,  stood  the  «"'""' ij^«- 
Lacedsemonians  and  those  with  them ;  above  them,  cio«d  boi<r«D 
were  the  Corinthians,  Phliasians,  aud  Pellenians  ;  A^'^Jn^uiEir 
and  towards  Nemea,  were  the  Boeotians,  Sicyon-  '"''■■ 
ians,  and  Megareans.      And  horsemen  they  had 
none:  for  the  Athenians  alone  of  all  their  confe- 
derates were  not  yet  come. 

Now  the  generality  of  the  army  of  the  Argives 
and  their  confederates  did  not  think  the  danger 
present  so  great  as  indeed  it  was  ;  but  rather  that 
the  advantage  iu  the  battle  would  be  their  own : 
and  that  theLacedtemonians  were  intercepted,  not 
only  in  the  Argives'  territory,  but  also  hard  by  the 
city.     But  two   men  of  Argos,  Thrasyllus,  one  of  p™p«itiDMof 
the  five  commanders  of  the  army,  and  Alciphron,  l^^n^iTKi.  i^ 
entertainer    of    the   Lacedfemonians,    when     the°'*'8»: 
armies  were  even  ready  to  join,  went  unto  Agis, 
and  dealt  with  him  to  have  the  battle  put  oflF: 
forasmuch  as  the  Argives  were  content  and  ready 
both  to  propound  and  accept  of  equal  arbitrators, 
in  whatsoever  tlie  Lacedaemonians  should  charge 

*  ["  Ai  they  htul  Ixen  ordered",]         -  [irpijifoj;  see  iii.  70,  nole.] 
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V.        them  withal ;  and  in  the  meantime  to  have  peace 
■'^^  ^~'-   with  them  solemnly  confirmed. 
*.  c.  iia.        60.  This  these  Argives  said  of  themselves,  with- 
id  MwpirJ  bj  out  the  command  of  the  generality.     And  Agis,  of 
i^'CrrlCar^B  himself  likewise,  accepting  their  proposition  with- 
M"^-^  """•  out  deliberation  had  with   the  major  part,  and 
L  having  communicated  it  only  to  some  one  or  more 

H  of  those  that  had  charge  in  the  army ',  made  truce 

M  with  them  for  four  months  ;  in  which  space  they 

were  to  perform  the  things  agreed  upon  betwixt 
AgUwiibdraw-  them:  and  then  presently  he  withdrew  his  army 
i^™II^/Cil  without  giving  account  to  any  of  the  rest  of  the 
i^y jhe  uoiifcdo.  league  why  he  did  so.  The  Lacedaemonians  and 
the  confederates  followed  Agis,  according  to  the 
law^,  as  being  their  general;  but  among  them- 
selves taxed  him  exceedingly :  for  that  having  a 
very  fair  occasion  of  battle,  the  Argives  being 
inclosed  on  all  sides  both  by  their  horse  and  foot, 
he  yet  went  his  way  doing  nothing  worthy  the 
great  preparation  they  had  made.  For  this  was, 
in  very  truth,  the  fairest  army  that  ever  the  Gre- 
cians had  in  the  field  unto  this  day.  But  it  was 
most  to  be  seen,  when  they  were  all  together  in  the 
forest  of  Nemea^ :  where  the  Lacedsemoniang  were 


'  [The  escort  of  tbe  king  wns 

called  by  the  niime  of  damosia,  and 

armiRB,  and  to  lead  and  encamp  tbe 

conaialed  of  his  tent-comrades :  to 

army  according  to  his  own  judg- 

which helongcd  the  PolcmarchB,  the 

ment.     Anj  person  who  dared  to 

PyOiians,  the  three  B^puu  and  the 

resist  him,  was  outlawed :  and  be 

I 


two  cphors  who  attended  the  king^  hod  power  of  life  and  death,  & 

on  all  expeditions.    Mucll.  iii.  12.]  conld  execute  without  trial.  Maell. 

*  [As  soon  as  the  king  had  as-  iii.  6,] 
suined  the  command  of  the  armj,        "  [And  it  was  best  seen  whilst  it   I 

aiid  had  crossed  the  boundaries,  he  was  jet  all  together 

became,  by  ancient  custom,  general  is  prohable  that  ilie  Laced smoniatti 

with  unlimited  command.  Be  bad  and  their  allies  on  their  k 
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with  their  whole  forces,  besides  the  Arcadians, 
Bceotians,  Corinthians,  Sicyonians,  Pelleiiians, 
PhliasiaDS,  and  Megareans ;  and  these  all  chosen 
men  of  their  several  cities,  and  such  as  were 
thought  a  match,  not  only  for  the  league  of  the 
Argives,  but  for  such  another  added  to  it.  The 
array  thus'  offended  with  Agis,  departed;  and  were 
dissolved  every  man  to  his  home. 

The  Argives  were  much   more   offended  with 
those  of  their  city,  which  without  the  consent  of  the 
multitude  had  made  the  truce :  they  also  supposing, 
that  the  Lacedseraonians  had  escaped  their  hands 
in  such  an  advantage  as  they  never  had  the  like 
before ;  in  that  the  battle  was  to  have  been  fought 
under  the  city  walls,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
many  and  good  confederates.     And  in  their  return  ti 
they  began  to  stone  Thrasyllus  at  the  Charadrum  ;  ^\ 
the  place  where  the  soldiers,  before  they  enter  into  i" 
the  city  from  warfare,  use  to  have  their  military 
causes  heard'.    But  he  flying  to  the  altar  saved  him- 
self :  nevertheless  they  confiscated  his  goods. 

61.  After  this,  the  Athenians  coming  in  with  the  n 
aid  of  one  thousand  men  of  arms  and  three  hun-  'i', 
dred  horse  under  the  conduct  of  Laches  and  Nicos-  '*' 
tratus,  the  Argives  (for  they  were  afraid  for  all  this 
to  break  the  truce  with  the  Lacedaemonians)  willed 
them  to  be  gone  again  :  and  when  they  desired  to 


the  road  Uirouf[h  Nemei  to  Pliliiis, 
Iwiuf;  tbe  easiest  route :  tbey  could 
at  otherwise  have  beeo  all  together 
BNemra.  Schol.] 
1  ["  Thus  the  anny,  offended 
h  Agis,  retreated"  Ace.  B«kker.] 
'  ["  In  the  hed  of  ihe  C'hamdnis: 
I   place  till'  soldiers  use,  before 


entering  the  citj',  to  have  their 
causes  {airb  orpaniac)  [hat  have 
arisen  out  of  the  campaign  heard". 
Goell.  Tbe  military  courts  were 
held  without  tbe  city :  because 
within  the  walls,  the  ordinary  law 
would  have  resumed  iis  authority 
and  its  usual  forms.     Am.] 
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V. 


TEAR   XIV. 

A.C.418. 
OL.fK).3w 


Thp  AnHveii 
lireak  th«  truce, 
and  benir^ 
Orcliooienus. 


Orchoinenus 
yielded. 


Tlie  Argivesgo 
next  agniiu>t 


treat,  would  not  present  them  to  the  people  till 
such  time  as  the  Mautineans  and  Eleians,  who  were 
not  yet  gone,  forced  them  unto  it  by  their  impor- 
tunity.   Then  the  Athenians,  in  the  presence  of 
Alcibiades  that  was  ambassador  there,  spake  nnto 
the  Argives  and  their  confederates ;  saying  **  that 
the  truce  was  unduly  made  without  the  assent  of 
the  rest  of  their  confederates,  and  that  now  (for 
they  were  come  time  enough)  they  ought  to  fall 
again  to  the  war  * :  and  did  by  their  words  so  pre- 
vail with  the  confederates,  that  they  all,  save  the 
Argives,  presently  marched  against  Orchomenns  of 
Arcadia.     And  these,  though  satisfied,  stayed  be- 
hind at  first  ^,  but  afterwards  they  also  went ;  and 
sitting  down  before  Orchomenus,  jointly*  besieged 
and  assaulted  the  same  ;  desiring  to  take  it  in  as 
well  for  other  causes,  as  chiefly  for  that  the  hostages 
which  the  Arcadians  had  given  to  the  Laceds- 
monians  were  there  in  custody.  The  Orchomenians, 
fearing  the  weakness  of  their  walls,  and  the  great- 
ness of  the  army,  and  lest  they  should  perish  before 
any  relief  could  arrive,  yielded  up  the  town  on 
conditions :  "  to  be  received  into  the  league^  give 
hostages  for  themselves,   and   to   surrender   the 
hostages  held  there  by  the  Lacedaemonians  into  the 
hands  of  the  Mantiueans".     62.  The  confederates 
after  this,  having  gotten  Orchomenus,  sat  in  council 
about  what  town  they  should  proceed  against  next. 
The  Eleians  gave  advice  to  go  against  Lepreum : 
but  the   Mautineans   against  Tegea^.     And   the 

*  ["  And    llicse   prevailed  with  principal   towns  of  Arcadia,  were 

also,  yet  staid"  ^c.    Goell.]  connected  by    their  position,   the 

=  ["  They  all'':  all  the  allies.]  former  with  Sparta,  the  latter  with 

^  [Tegea  and  Mantiucia,  the  two  Argos,  which  supplied  occasion  foi 


Argives  and  Athenians  concurred  in  opinion  with  y. 
the  Mantineans.  But  the  Eleians,  taking  it  in  evil  '~^ — ■ 
part  tliat  they  did  not  decree  to  go  against  Lepreum,  a.c  .iib, 
went  home.  But  the  rest  prepared  themselves  at  t^r,:!.: -Uih 
Mautineia  to  go  against  Tegea,  which  also  some  kI'.^u,"'^,!'" 
within  had  a  purpose  to  put  into  their  hands.  Hir/BoboiuL-. 

63.  The  Lacedsemonians,  after  their  return  from  ThpLiic«ia.iiit 
Argos  with  their  four  months'  truce,  severely  ques-  JJi^X^g  ar 
tioned  Agis,  for  that  upon  so  fair  an  opportunity  as  "■"'^b  ^x 
they  never  had  before,  he  subdued  not  Argos  to  the  iinrouBin™. 
state ;  for  so  many  and  so  good  confederates  would 
hardly  be  gotten  together  again  at  one  time.  But 
when  also  the  news  came  of  the  takiug  of  Orcho- 
menus,  then  was  their  indignation  much  greater : 
and  they  presently  resolved,  contrary  to  their  own 
custom,  in  their  passion,  to  raze  his  house,  and  fine 
him  iu  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  drachmes '.  But  he 
besought  them  that  they  would  do  ueither  of  these 
things  yet :  and  promised  that,  leading  out  the 
army  again,  he  would  by  some  valiant  action  cancel 
those  accusations ;  or,  if  not,  they  might  proceed 
afterwards  to  do  with  him  whatsoever  they  thought 
good.  So  they  forbore  both  the  fine  and  the  razing 
of  his  house  :  but  made  a  decree  for  that  present, 
such  as  had  never  been  before :  that  ten  Spartans 
should  be  elected  and  joined  with  him  as  coun- 
cillors, without  whom  it  should  not  be  lawful  for 
him  to  lead  the  army  into  the  field*. 

intt-'niiiiialik'  ftu^Is  1)ctween  tlicni :  *  [lita  iiupu'im :  a  litindreil  ihnu- 

nnd  IhcH'  Ii.'ud5  were  beiglili'iied  bj  wiiil  iJrauliiDx:  tlial  is.if  ihctewere, 

the  circumstance  that  the  cantigu-  ns  suppnsed  b;  Mueller,  Xgiaetnu 

ouK  plains,  which  Tonned  Ibe  main  drachnia-, nlioul  fi,729l.iii.  4if.:lhe 

piTIof tlicirI(;iTit(irtes,H'ereliiiblel'i  £giiictan  drachme   bcin);  about 

liemuchdnniHged  by  the  waters  Ooin  Ihirtecn-pence  ihree-farlhings.  Sec 

tlloiniiuuiitainB,  which  inigblraiil;  cli.  47  uud  i.  9li,  note.] 

bctunicdtowurdeitherside.  Thirl.]  '  ["  They  m^de  a  decree  »/  that 


^^ 
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V.  64.  In  the  meantime  came  news  from  their  side 

' — ' — *    inTegea;  that,  unless  they  came  presently  with  aid, 

AC. 418.     the  Tegeans  would  revolt  to  the  Argives  and  their 

Thei^w^iemoii.  coufedcrates ;  and  that  they  wanted  little  of 


i!^/into*tfie  revolted  already.  Upon  this,  the  Lacedaemonians 
field  to  n»coe  ^jth  spccd  Icvicd  all  their  forces,  both  of  them- 
selves  and  their  Helotes,  in  such  number  as  they 
had  never  done  before,  and  marched  unto  Ores- 
teium  in  Maenalia :  and  appointed  the  Arcadians, 
such  as  were  of  their  league,  to  assemble  and  follow 
them  at  the  heels  to  Tegea.  The  Lacedaemonians 
being  come  entire  to  Oresteium,  from  thence  sent 
back  the  sixth  part  of  their  army,  in  which  they 
put  both  the  youngest  and  the  eldest  sort,  for  the 
custody  of  the  city  ;  and  with  the  rest  marched  on  to 
Tegea :  and  not  long  after  arrived  also  their  confe- 
derates of  Arcadia.  They  also  sent  to  Corinth,  and 
to  the  Boeotians,  Phoceans,  and  Locrians,  to  come 
with  their  aids  with  all  speed  to  Mantineia.  But 
these  had  too  short  a  warning  ;  nor  was  it  easy  for 
them,  unless  they  came  all  together  and  stayed  for 
one  another,  to  come  through  the  enemy's  country, 
which  lay  between  and  barred  them  of  passage. 
Nevertheless,  they  made  what  haste  they  could. 
TheLacfNifcmoii.  Aud  thc  Laceddsmoniaus,  taking  with  them  their 
te^to^ofMln.  Arcadian  confederates  present,  entered  into  the 
*^"*^  territory  of  Mantineia ;  and  pitching  their  camp  by 

the  temple  of  Hercules,  wasted  the  territory  about. 
65.  The  Argives  and  their  confederates,  as  soon 
as  they  came  in  sight,  seized  on  a  certain  place 

present,  such  <Scc. ;  for  they  elected  which  the  Spartan  general  has  been 

ten  Spartans  to  be  of  his  council,  put  under  the  restraint  of  a  oouDcil: 

witliout  whose"  &c.    Mueller  (iii.  as  the  case  of  Alcidas,  iii.  C9,  76, 

6)  considers  the  law  not  to  have  79.    But  in  those  cases  the  council 

been  passed  for  that  campaign  only,  had  not  an  equal  voice  with  the 

We  have  already  seen  instances  in  general.] 


fortified  by  nature  and  of  hard  access,  and  put 
themselves  into  battle  array.  And  the  Lacedse- 
monians  marched  presently  towards  them ;  and 
came  up  within  a  stone  or  a  dart's  cast.  But  then 
one  of  the  ancient  men  of  the  array  cried  out  unto 
Agis,  {seeing  him  to  go  on'  against  a  place  of  that 
strength),  that  he  went  about  to  amend  one  fault 
with  another;  signifying,  that  he  intended  to  make 
amends  for  his  former  retreat  from  Argos,  which 
he  was  questioned  for,  with  his  now  unseasonable 
forwardness.  But  he,  whether  it  were  upon  that 
increpation,  or  some  other  sudden  apprehension 
of  his  own',  presently  withdrew  his  army  before 
the  fight  began  ;  and  marching  mito  the  territory 
of  Tegea,  turned  the  course  of  the  water  into  the 
territory  of  Mantineia^:  touching  which  water, 
because  into  what  part  soever  it  had  his  course  it 


'  ["  Seeing  that  they  were  mureli- 
ing  agBio8t"&c.] 

'  [Some  apprehension  ofhii  own 
"  different  from  his  original  plan".] 

'  [The  plain  of  Mantineia  is  a 
high  tahle-land,  considerahljr  above 
the  level  of  the  vallcjs  on  the  coast 
of  I'elnponneeuB,  Hlthouf;h  sur- 
rauadeii  hj  high  mountains  with 
Kspect  to  which  il  is  itself  a  low 
plain.  It  is  so  complete  n  basin, 
that  the  streams  which  flow  into  it 
from  the  mountains  have  no  outlet 
but  through  the  uauntitiDi  Ibent- 
Kltes :  the  limestone  of  the  country 
ahoundsiu  cavern  B,and  the  Btieams, 
aiuking  into  these,  appear  again  at 
a  considerable  distance  in  the  val- 
leys at  a  lower  level  near  the  coast, 
Tliese  twallnmi,  katavolhra,  are  ex- 
ceedingly nuineroui  in  Aruadia: 


almost  all  the  strcems  bcinj;,  at 
some  part  of  their  course,  swallowed 
up,  au<)  reappearing  at  a  greater 
or  less  interval.  This  plain  is  so 
complete  a  level,  that  in  some  parts 
tliere  is  not  slope  enough  to  carry 
off  the  mountain  torrents:  and  it 
would  be  flooded,  but  for  trenches 
made  to  cany  the  waters  towards 
one  or  other  of  the  kaUvolbra  pro. 
vided  hy  nature  for  their  discharge- 
Thus  the  waters  about  Mantineia 
were,  anciently,  carried  off  by  the 
liatavotliia  at  the  southern  ext/e- 
mily  of  the  plain,  in  the  territory  of 
Tegea.  But  Agis,  here,  turns  them 
in  the  oppwite  direction.  Inwards 
Mantineia:  where  the  katavotlitn 
were  smaller,  and  the  drainage 
consequently  would  be  less  easily 
effected.    Arnold.] 
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V.  did  much  harm  to  the  country,  the  Mantineans 
TEAR  xivf  ^^^  Tegean^  were  at  wars.  Now  his  drift  was,  by 
A.c4i«.  the  turning  of  that  water  to  provoke  those  Argives 
and  their  confederates  which  kept  the  hill,  when 
they  should  hear  of  it,  to  come  down  and  oppose 
them  ;  that  so  they  might  light  with  them  in  the 
plain.  And  by  that  time  he  had  stayed  about  the 
water  a  day,  he  had  diverted  the  stream.  The 
Argives  and  their  confederates  were  at  first  amazed 
at  this  their  sudden  retreat  from  so  near  them : 
and  knew  not  what  to  make  of  it.  But  when 
after  the  retreat  they  returned  no  more  in  sight, 
and  that  they  themselves,  lying  still  on  the  place, 
did  not  pursue  them :  then  began  they  anew  to 
accuse  their  commanders,  both  for  suffering  the 
Lacedaemonians  to  depart  formerly,  when  they  had 
them  inclosed  at  so  fair  an  advantage  before  Argos; 
and  now  again,  for  not  pursuing  them  when  they 
ran  away,  but  giving  them  leave  to  save  themselves, 
TheArpirw  aud  bctrayiug  the  army.  The  commanders  for  the 
Shdr^'vant^""  present  were  much  troubled  hereat:  but  after- 
lo  mjk  the  wards  they  drew  down  the  army  from  the  hill,  and 
coming  forth  into  the  plain,  encamped  as  to  go 
against  the  enemy.  66.  The  next  day,  the  Argives 
and  their  confederates  put  themselves  into  such 
order  as,  if  occasion  served*,  they  meant  to  fight 
in :  and  the  Lacedaemonians  returning  from  the 
water  to  the  temple  of  Hercules,  the  same  place 
where  they  had  formerly  encamped,  perceived  the 
enemies  to  be  all  of  them  in  order  of  battle  hard 
by  them,  come  down  already  from  the  hill.  Cer- 
tainly the  Lacedaemonians  were  more  affrighted 


encDij. 


["If  tlicy  should  light  upou  him".] 


OF    THUCTDTDE8.  /9 

at  this  time,  than  ever  they  had  been  to  their        v. 
remembrance  before.     For  the  time  they  had  to    '„„  j,^ ' 
prepare  themselves,  was    exceedingly  short:  and     a.c.ii8. 
such  was  their  diligence  that  every  man  fell  imme-  TL,:Liu:«!a:io( 
diately  into  his  own  rank',  Agis  the  king  command-  '^"'SL  oX< 
ing  all  according  to  the  law.     For  whilst  the  king  ''""''.'- 
hath  the  army  in  the  field,  all  things  are  com- 
manded by  him  :  and  he  signifieth  what  is  to  be 
done  to  the  polemarchi,  they  to  the  lochagi,  these 
to  the  pentecontateres,  and   these  again  to  the 
enomotarchi ;  who  lastly  make  it  known,  every 
one  to  his  own  enomotia.     In  this  manner,  when 
they  would  have  anything  to  be  done,  their  com- 
mands pass  through  the  army,  and  are  quickly 
executed.    For  almost  all  the  Lacediemonian  army, 
save  a  very  few,  are  captains  of  captains-:  and  the 
care  of  what  is  to  be  put  in  execution  lieth  upon 
many. 

67.  Now  their  left  wing  consisted  of  the  Sciritse^, 
which  amongst  the  Lacedaemonians  have  ever  alone 
that  place.  Next  to  these  were  placed  the  Bra- 
sideian  soldiers  lately  come  out  of  Thrace,  and 
with  them  those  that  had  been  newly  made  free*. 

*  ["  And  straiglitwa;  thejfell  of  also  perhaps  Arcadian,  lumacclies 
tfacniselFCSrapiUtj  into  Qua  rnuiW.]     llw;  formed  Uie  advanced  guard: 

'["Ate  comuiandets  of  com-  in  camp  Ihcjr  occupied  the  eslrerae 

inanders".  An  allusion  to  the  end-  place,  and  in  battle  the  IcH  wing. 

lesi  gmdulinns  of  rank  in  the  Lace-  Although  we  have  no  express  slate- 

dsmonian  army:  whereby  almost  menl  of  their  mode  of  arming,  tliey 

ereij  Spartan  waa  in  some  respect  ciu)  hardly  have  been  heaTy.arn]ed 

»  commandcT.]  troops :  siuce  they  were  particularly 

*  [Originally  the  Scirits  H-cre  no  employed  when  a  rapid  change  of 
doubt,iu  they  werecalled,  inhabit-  )iOEition,  or  a  vigorous  attack,  such 
ants  of  the  district  Sciriti.i,  on  the  as  Etonning  bcig^te,  was  required. 
conGnes  of  Laconia,  towards  Par-  They  were  otWn  at  the  post  of 
rhasia ;  their  rights  and  duties  ap-  greatest  danger.  They  were  liOO 
pear  to  have  been  defined  byagree-  in  this  war.  Muell.  iii.  12,} 
meut ;  their  mode  of  lighting  was         '  [yiolofiMut :  isce  oh.  34,  note.] 
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After  them  in  order  the  rest  of  the  Lacedsemou- 
'~^  ians,  band  after  band;  and  by  them  Arcadians, 
■*'«■  first  the  Heneans,  after  these  the  Mienabans.  In 
the  right  wing  were  the  Tegeats,  and  a  few  Lace- 
dsemonians  in  the  point  of  the  same  wing.  And 
upon  the  outside  of  either  wing,  the  horsemen.  So 
jTdfihe  stood  the  Lacediemanians.  Opposite  to  them,  in 
""'  the  right  wing  stood  the  Mantineans ;  becanse  it 
was  upon  their  own  territory  ;  and  with  them  such 
Arcadians  as  were  of  their  league.  Then  the 
thousand  chosen  Argives',  which  the  city  had  for 
a  long  time  caused  to  be  trained  for  the  wars  aC 
the  public  charge  :  and  next  to  them  the  rest  of  the 
Argives.  After  these,  the  Cleona;ans  and  Orneates, 
their  confederates.  And  lastly,  the  Athenians, 
with  the  horsemen  (which  were  also  theirs)  had  the 
left  wing.  G8.  This  was  the  order  and  preparation 
of  both  the  armies.  The  army  of  the  Lacedgemon- 
ians  appeared  to  be  the  greater.  But  what  the 
number  was,  either  of  the  particulars  of  either  side 
or  in  general,  I  could  not  exactly  write.  For  the 
number  of  the  LacedEemonians,  agreeable  to  the 
secrecy  of  that  state,  was  unknown ;  and  of  the 


'  [From  the  time  that  the  Dacian 
Argires  tnok  in  and  made  citizens 
of  the  pericEci  of  the  surrounding 
towns,  for  replenishing  their  own 
numbers  (see  ch.  38,  note),  com- 
Diencea  an  entirely  i 


of  A 


The. 


adopted  ciUzens  appear  to  liarc 
obtained  the  full  rights  of  the  old : 
and  the  change  in  her  constitution 
was  no  less,  than  if  the  whale  bod; 
of  the  AchEDBU  periteci  in  laconia 
had  declared  themselves  the  soTe- 
reign  power.    Democracy  bad  ever 


after  the  upper  hand  in  Argot, 
nbieh  could  not  be  without  tlie  dis- 
appearance of  the  Dorian  character: 
as  was  seen  in  the  diminution  of 
their  military  skill.  For  this  reason 
the  Argirea  were  reduced  W  form  & 
standing  army  of  a  thousand  ali- 
Kcns  of  noble  cxlractiuii,  under  (ke 
command  of  generals  possessinf 
great  civil  power.  This  body  GOon 
endeavoured  to  set  up  an  oligarchy: 
but  the  democracy  proved  to  be  the 
preponderating  power.  Mueller, 
iu.  4.    See  Hermann,  §  33,  38.] 


OP    THUCYDIDES. 

Other  side,  for  the  ostentation  usual  with  all  men 
touching:  the  number  of  themselves,  was  unbelieved. 
Nevertheless,  the  number  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
may  be  attained  by  computing  thus.  Besides  the 
Scirita?,  which  were  six  hundred,  there  fought  in 
all  seven  regiments,  in  every  regiment  were  four 
companies,  in  each  company  were  four  enomotise', 
and  of  every  euomotia  there  stood  in  front  four  : 
but  they  were  not  ranged  all  alike  in  file,  but 
as  the  captains  of  bands  tliought  it  necessary ; 
but  the  army  in  general  was  so  ordered,  as  to  be 
eiglit  men  in  depth.  And  the  first  ranic  of  the 
whole,  besides  the  Scirita;,  consisted  of  four  hun- 
dred and  forty-eight  soldiers. 


'  [■•  In  all  seven  loclii; 
locliDS  four  pentecaatyes; 
penleuDsijs  /our  eDomotie". — 'I'lie 
•vuriorfa  WHS,  as  the  ward  shows,  a 
number  of  men  bound  bj  a  com- 
mon oath:  they  stood  in  the  ilecp 
phdaDX  one  behind  the  other,  tlic 
eDumoturch  at  the  head  of  the  whole 
file.  But  here  the  euomotia  ap- 
peals to  hare  had  foar  files  of  eight 


:  that  is 


32  a 


0  all. 


The  seveu  lochi  therefore  contained 
35S^  liopliles.  To  these  adding  ihc 
300  picked  men  about  the  king,  the 
400  ca.valiy,  and  the  old  men  in 
reserve  by  the  baggage,  perhaps 
SOO,  the  whole  amount  would  be 
4784.  A  sixth  part  of  the  army 
having  been  sent  back  (ch.  (M),  the 
entire  army  must  haie  been  S740 
men :  representing  the  number  of 
boplitea,  which  atier  all  her  losses 
in  the  field  SpaiU  herself  could  at 
thij  lime  furnish.  Fifty  years  later, 
at  the  battle  of  Lcuetis,  TOO  S]>ar- 
tani  were  all  she  could  bring  into 
VOL.  IX. 


the  field  {see  iv.  I2fi,  note).— It  was 
to  bur  hoplites,  nnned  with  long 
spetr,  short  sword,  and  a  bugu 
shield  banging  from  the  neck  by  a 
thong  and  reaching  down  to  the 
knee,  that  her  attention  was  almost 
exclusivt^Iy  devoted.  It  was  this 
manner  of  arming  that  the  Achoeons 
found  themselves  unable  to  cope 
with,  when  the  Dorians  invaded 
Peloponnesus :  and  to  this  the  Spar- 
tans owed  their  vicinry  over  the 
naked  Persians  at  PlBla:a,  who,  us 
Herodotus  says  (ix.  fi2),  were  not 
behind  the  Spartans  in  either  cour- 
age or  strength,  but  without  armour 
or  military  skill  could  make  no  iui- 
presuon  on  the  Spartan  phnlanx. 
Bui  IphiciBlcs,  the  Allienian,  dis- 
GuTcred  the  way,  by  doubling  the 
length  of  ihe  spear  and  sword,  and 
greatly  diminishing  the  die  of  the 
shield,  of  rendering  the  prlUul^ 
(targetiets)  formidable  even  to  the 
Spartan  hoplites :  as  they  found  out 
at  the  bailie  til  Li:aein.\ 

a 
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V.  fiO.  Now  when  they  were   ready  to   join,  the 

YFA»  xn '    commanders  made  their  hortatives,  every  one  to 
;  A.c.iirt.     those  that  were  luider  his  own  command.      To 

TiiP  hortutirc  u.  the  Mantineans  it  was  said,  "  that  they  were  to 
!  JL^^iirar'  figt^t  for  their   territory,  and  concerning    their 

™'^'»-  liberty  and  servitude ;  that  the  former  *  might  not 

be  taken  from  thc^m,  and  that  they  might   not 
again  taste  of  the  latter.'*   The  Argives  were  admo- 
nished, ^'  that  whereas  anciently  they  had  the  lead- 
I  ing of  Peloponnesus',  and  in  it  an  equal  share,  they 

'  should  not  now  suffer  themselves  to  be  deprived 

of  it  for  ever ;  and  that  withal,  they  should  now 

revenge  the  many  injuries  of  a  city,  their  neigh- 

i  hour  and   enemy."     To   the   Athenians,    it   was 

!  remembered,  "  how  honourable  a  thing  it  would 

be  for  them,  in  company  of  so  many  and  good 
I  confederates,  to  be  inferior  to  none  of  them  ;  and 

;  that  if  they  had  once  vanquished  the  Lacedsemon- 

\  iaus  in  Peloponnesus,  their  ow^n  dominion  would 

become  both  the  more  assured,  and  the  larger  by 
it ;  and  that  no  other  would  invade  their  territory 
hereafter."  Thus  much  was  said  to  the  Argives 
TheiAcedamon-  and  their  confederates.  But  the  Lacedaemonians 
M^h^  encouraged  one  another,  both  of  themselves,  and 
also  by  the  manner  of  their  discipline  in  the  wars*; 


iaoB( 
one 


'  ["  And  for  their  dnmininn  or  leading  (i)yfftovia).  GoeUcr.] 

servitude:  tbat  the  one,  after  tasting  '  [jurd  rStv  woXtftueOv  yo^twr: 

of  it,  might  not  l)e  taken"  &c.  Sec  '*  wiUi  war-songs".  The  piean  took 

ch.  28.]  its  name  from  that  of  ApoHo  :  he 

'  [The  t'lfiftovia  refers   to  the  was  first  called  iroi^toy  (A«o2fr),  then 

time  of  the  Pelopidse :  and  the  Do-  the  hymn,  and  lastly  the  ringers. 

rians  here  appropriate  to  themselves  It  was  originally  a  song  sung  after 

the  greatness  of  the  Achxans  of  any  deliverance :  as  afler  a  plagfue, 

Mycena;.  Am. — "  And  at  one  time  or  victory.     And  v6fioQ  was  the 

an  equal  share  of  it":  that  is,  an  strain  or  musical  part  of  the  song. 

equal  sliarc  with  the  Spartans  of  the  Muell.  ii.  6, 8.] 
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taking  encouragement,  being  valiant  men,  by  the 
commemoration  of  what  tliey  already  knew;  as 
being  well  acquainted,  that  a  long  actual  experi- 
ence conferred  more  to  their  safety  than  any  short 
verbal  exhortation,  though  never  so  well  delivered. 
70.  After  this  followed  the  battle.  The  Argives 
and  their  confederates  marched  to  the  charge  with 
great  violence  and  fury.  But  the  Lacedaemonians 
slowly  and  with  many  flutes,  according  to  their 
military  discipline ;  not  as  a  point  of  religion,  but 
that,  marching  evenly  and  by  measure,  their  ranks 
might  not  be  distracted ;  as  the  greatest'  armies, 
when  they  march  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  use 
to  be. 

71.  Whilst  they  were  yet  marching  np,  Agis  the 
king  thought  of  this  course.  All  armies  do  thus. 
In  the  conflict  they  extend  their  right  wing,  so  as 
it  Cometh  in  upon  the  flank  of  the  left  wing  of  the 
enemy :  and  this  happeneth,  for  that  every  one, 
through  fear,  seeketh  all  he  can  to  cover  his  un- 
armed side  with  the  shield  of  him  that  standeth 
next  to  him  on  his  right  hand ;  conceiving,  that  to 
be  so  locked  together  is  their  best  defence.  The 
beginning  hereof,  is  iu  the  leader  of  the  first  file 
on  the  right  hand :  who  ever  striving  to  shift  his 
imarmed  side  from  the  enemy,  the  rest  upon  like 
fear  follow  after.  And  at  this  time,  the  Mautineans 
in  the  right  wing  had  far  encompassed  the  Sciritse: 
and  theLacedsemonians  on  the  other  side,  and  the 
Tegeats,  were  come  in  yet  further  upon  the  flank 
of  the  Athenians,  by  as  much  as  they  had  the 
greater  army.     Wherefore  Agis,  fearing  lest  his 


[As  "  In^"  I 
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left  wing  should  be  encompassed,  and  supposing 
the  Mautineans  to  be  come  in  far,  signified  unto 
the  Sciritae  and  Brasideians  to  draw  out  part  of 
their  bands,  and  therewith  to  equalise  their  left 
wing  to  the  right  wing  of  the  Mantineans ';  and 
into  the  void  space,  he  commanded  to  come  up 
Hippouoidas  and  Aristocles,  two  colonels  ^  with 
their  bands  out  of  the  right  wing,  and  to  fall  in 
there  and  make  up  the  breach :  conceiving  that 
more  than  enough  would  still  be  remaining  in 
their  right  wing,  and  that  the  left  wing  opposed 
to  the  Mantineans  would  be  the  stronger.  72.  But 
it  happened,  {for  he  commanded  it  in  the  very 
onset  and  on  the  sudden),  both  that  Aristocles  and 
Hipponoidas  refused  to  go  to  the  place  com- 
manded ;  {for  which  they  were  afterwards  banished 
Sparta,  as  thought  to  have  disobeyed  out  of  cow- 
ardice) ;  and  that  the  enemy  had  in  the  meantime 
also  charged:  and  when  those  which  he  com- 
manded to  go  to  the  place  of  the  SciriUe  went  not, 
they  could  no  more  reunite  themselves  nor  close 
m-  again  the  empty  space''.  But  the  Lacediemouians, 
'*'  though  they  had  the  worst  at  this  time  in  every 
point  for  skill,  yet  in  valour  they  manifestly  showed 
themselves  superior.  For  after  the  fight  was  once 
begun,  notwithstanding  that  the  right  wing  of  the 
Mantineans  did  put  to  flight  the  Sciritre  and  Brasi- 
deians, and  that  the  Mantineans   together  with 

■  ["  To  mute  II  flunk  moveuicnt  '  ["  Two  polemarchs,  wilh  tbdt 

from  themselves"  (the  LaccJicnum-  loclii  out  of  iScc] 

iana,  the  centre  of  the  anny)  "until  '  ["And  when  upon  the  lodil 

they  extended  as  far  as  die  Man-  not  moving  fuiwiiril,  he  ordered  tlM 

tineans".    The  Sciritcp  and  Mnn-  Sciritie  to  join  them  (the  Lacede- 

tineanswerethelcflaiid  n^t  wing  moniaiiB),  the;  too  were  no  longn 

of  each  anuj.]  able  to  effect  the  junction".] 


their  confederates  and  those  thousand  chosen  men 
of  Argos,  falling  upon  them  in  Sauk  by  the  breach 
not  yet  closed  up,  killed  many  of  the  Lacedtemou- 
ians,  and  put  to  flight  and  chased  them  to  their 
carriages,  slaying  also  certain  of  the  elder  sort  left 
there  for  a  guard  ;  so  as  in  this  part  the  Lacedae- 
monians were  overcome :  yet  with  the  rest  of  the 
army,  and  especially  the  middle  battle  where  Agia 
was  himself,  and  those  which  are  called  the  three 
hundred  horsemen''  about  him,  they  charged  upon 
the  eldest  of  the  Argives,  and  upon  those  which 
are  named  the  fire  cohorts",  and  upon  the  Cleon- 
leans  and  Orneates,  and  certain  Athenians  arranged 
amongst  them ;  and  put  them  all  to  flight :  in  such  ti 
sort  as  many  of  them  never  struck  stroke,  but  as  ™ 
soon  as  the  Lacedaemonians  charged  gave  ground 
presently ;  and  some  for  fear  to  be  overtaken^  were 
trodden  under  foot. 

73.  As  soon  as  the  army  of  the  Argives  and  their 
confederates  had  in  this  part  given  ground,  they 
began  also  to  break  on  either  side.  The  right 
wing  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Tegeats  had  now 
with  their  surplusage  of  number  hemmed  the 
Athenians  in,  so  as  they  had  the  danger  on  all 
hands ;  being  within  the  circle,  pent  up,  and  with- 
oat  it,  already  vanquished^    And  they  had  been 


'  [Inrea.liL;,AQp(iln.-  sceiv.38,ii.]  noiv  broken  oIT  on  both  sides;  and 

*  [It  vaa.y  be  supposed  that,  like  at  the  aame  time  the  right  nJDg  of 

Spnitu,  Ai^s  conCiuDed  fire  quar-  the  Laced icmODiaiiE  and  Teg«atM 

ters,  each   of  which  had  its  own  wilh  their  superior  numbers  aur- 

tochos:  but  no  inforniation  about  roDoded  the  Athenians;  and  dan^r 

these  fire  lochi  is  attBinablc.  An.]  betel  them  on  both  sides,  in  the  one 

'  ["  And  »oine,not  quick  enough  pan  being  surrounded,  and  in  tlie 

Imcape  being  overtakcTi".]  other  ulreudy  beaten".    Compare 

'  ["  As  soon  as  fiic.  ihej  were  the  IwtUc  iu  iv.  90.  Goell.] 
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V.  the  most  distressed  part  of  all  the  army,  had  not 
their  horsemen  come  in  to  help  them.  Withal  it 
fell  out  that  Agis,  when  he  perceived  the  left  wing 
of  his  own  army  to  labour,  namely,  that  which 
was  opposed  to  the  Mantineans  and  to  those  thou- 
sand Argives,  commanded  the  whole  army  to  go 
and  relieve  the  part  overcome.  By  which  means 
the  Athenians  and  such  of  the  Argives  as,  together 
vdth  them,  were  overlaid,  whilst  the  army  passed 
by  and  declined  them,  saved  themselves  at  leisure. 
And  the  Mantineans  with  their  confederates^  and 
those  chosen  Argives,  had  no  more  mind  now  of 
pressing  upon  their  enemies :  but  seeing  their  side 
was  overcome  and  the  Lacedaemonians  approaching 
them,  presently  turned  their  backs.  Of  the  Man- 
tineans the  greatest  part*  were  slain ;  but  of  those 
chosen  Argives,  the  most  were  saved ;  by  reason 
the  flight  and  going  off  was  neither  hasty  nor  long. 
TheLacedinDoii.  For  the  Lacedasmonians  fight  long  and  constantly, 
'^^'^!'  till  they  have  made  the  enemy  to  turn  his  back : 
but  that  done,  they  follow  him  not  far. 

74.  Thus,  or  near  thus,  went  the  battle ;  the 
greatest  that  had  been  of  a  long  time  between 
Grecians  and  Grecians  ;  and  of  two  the  most 
famous  cities.  The  Lacedaemonians  laying  toge- 
ther the  arms  of  their  slain  enemies,  presently 
erected  a  trophy,  and  rifled  their  dead  bodies^. 
Their  ovm  dead  they  took  up,  and  carried  them 


*  ["  Many  were  slain". — "  The 
flight  hmi^ever  and  going  off  *'  &c. 
Besides  not  making  long  pursuits, 
the  Lacedaemonians  were  also  for- 
bidden to  spoil  the  slain  during  the 
battle ;  for  a  very  obvious  reason.] 

'  [The  spoiling  of  arms,  at  least 


during  the  battle,  was  forbidden  to 
the  Spartans :  and  the  consecration 
to  the  gods  of  the  spoils  of  the  slain 
enemies,  as  well  as  all  rejoicings  for 
victory,  were  considered  as  iU- 
omened.  With  the  retreat  ceased 
all  hostilities.    Muell.  iiL  12.] 
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a  Tegea,  where  they  were  also  buried :  and  deli- 
vered to  the  enemy  theirs  under  truce.     Of  the    " 
'gives,  and  Orueates,  and  Cleonreans  were  slain     * 
rven  hundred  :  of  the  MantiueauSj  two  hundred  :  Nun, 
bd  of  the  Athenians  with  the  /Eginetae,  likewise  *''*^ 
Wo  hundred,  aud  both  the  captains.     The  confe- 
derates of  the  Lacedaimonians  were  never  pressed, 
and  therefore  their  loss  was  not  worth  mentioning: 
aud  of  the  LacedaBmouians  themselves,  it  is  hard 
to  know  the  certainty ;  but  it  is  said,  there  were 
slain  three  hundred. 

75.  When  it  was  certain  th^y  would  fight',  Pleis- 
toanax  the  other  king  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and 
with  him  both  old  and  young,  came  out  of  tlie  city 
to  have  aided  the  army :  and  came  forth  as  far  as 
Tegea,  but  being  advertised  uf  the  victory  they 
returned.  And  the  Lacedfemouians  sent  out  to 
turn  back  also  those  confederates  of  theirs,  which 
were  coming  to  them  from  Corinth  and  from  with- 
out the  isthmus.  And  then  they  also  went  home 
themselves ;  and  having  dismissed  their  confede- 
rates, {for  now  were  the  Carueian  holidays),  cele- 
brated that  feast.  Thus  in  this  one  battle  they  Thfi. 
wiped  off  their  disgrace  with  the  Grecians:  for".'"" 
they  had  been  taxed  both  with  cowardice  for  the 
blow  they  received  in  the  island,  and  with  impru- 
dence and  slackness  on  other  occasions.  But  after 
this,  their  miscarriage  was  imputed  to  fortune, 
and  for  their  minds  they  were  esteemed  to  have 
been^  ever  the  same  they  had  been. 

'  ["  When  the  battle  was  about  otHSsioned   by  the  disseDsinu    hr- 

toVing  place".     It  was  against  Ibe  tween  Dcmaretus  and  Cleoiui'iies. 

biw  Ihiil  both  kings  should  be  with  Herod,  v.  75,] 

till-  nnuy  nt  the  some  lime :  a  law  '  ["  To  U-  sitll  llic  aaoie" '] 


k 
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V.  The  day  before  this  battle  it  chanced  also  that 

the  Epidaurians  with  their  whole  power  invaded 


TEAR   XIT. 


AC 4ia     the  territory  of  Argos,  as  being  emptied  much 
TheKi^.i(iaiiriiins  of  men  .*   and  whilst  the  Argives  were    abroad. 


enter  tho  tcrri- 


tory'ofArg^    killed  many  of  those  that  were  left  behind  to 
Tiie  AUieiiians  defend  it^    Also  three  thousand  men  of  Elis  and 
b^Kp^dLros^  thousand  Athenians,  besides  those  which  had 
been  sent  before,  being  come  after  the  battle  to 
£dd  the  Mantineans,  marched  presently  all  to  Epi- 
daurus  ;  and  lay  before  it  all  the  while  the  Lace- 
daemonians were  celebrating  the  Cameian  holidays : 
and  assigning  to  every  one  his  part,  began  to  take 
in  the  city  with  a  wall.     But  the  rest  gave  over : 
only  the  Athenians  quickly  finished  a  fortification, 
(which  was  their  task),  wherein  stood  the  temple 
of  Juno^.     In  it  amongst  them  all  they  left  a  gar- 
rison ;  and  went  home  every  one  to  his  own  city, 
t^'.:!«^r.  And  so  this  summer  ended. 

Peace  concluded     76.  lu  thc  beginning  of  the  winter  following: 
Ar^J^and      thc  Laccdaemonians,  presently  after  the  end  of  the 
Laccdiemoniaiit  Camcian  hoUdays,  drew  out  their  army  into  the 
field  :  and  being  come  to  Tegea,  sent  certain  pro- 
positions of  agreement  before  to  Argos.     There 


^  [^'  And  of  the  Argives  left  be-  worship  of  the  Samian  Jano,  as  wdl 

hind  to  defend  it  and  that  came  as  that  at  Sparta,  Epidaurus,  and 

out  to  meet  them,  slew  many".]  iEgina,  being  supposed,  from  the 

-  [Neither  Jupiter  nor  Juno  were  resemblance  of  the  ceTemonies,  to  be 

genuine  Dorian  gods,  but  were  derived  from  Argos.  The  native  tnt- 

amongst  those  borrowed  by  them  ditions  concerning  lo  are  only  fiibu- 

from  other  nations.    The  whole  of  lous  expressions  for  the  idesta  and 

Argolis  and  Corinth  were  from  early  feelings  excited  by  this  religion: 

times  under  thc  protection  of  Juno,  and  thc  Corinthian  fables  of  Medea, 

originally  a  Pclasgian  goddess :  and  whose  worship  with  that  of  Juno  the 

Argos  was  the  original  scat  of  her  Corinthians  introduced  at  Corcyia, 

worship,  which  thence  received  its  refer  to  the  indigenous  worship  of 

peculiar  form  and  character;  the  Juno  Acrsea.  Mueller,  iv.  10.] 
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were,  before  this  time,  many  citizens  in  Argos  well 
affected  to  the  Lacedjemonians,  and  that  desired  ■ 
the  deposing  of  the  Argive  people  :  and  now  after 
the  battle  they  were  better  able  by  much  to  per- 
suade the  people  to  composition  than  they  formerly 
were.  And  their  design  was,  first,  to  get  a  peace 
made  with  the  Lacedeemonians,  and  after  that  a 
league ;  and  then  at  last  to  set  upon  the  commons. 

There  went  thither  Lichas  the  sou  of  Archesilaus, 
entertainer'  of  the  Argives  iu  Lacedaemon,  and 
brought  to  Argos  two  propositions  :  one  of  war,  if 
the  war  were  to  proceed  ;  another  of  peace,  if  they 
were  to  have  peace".  And  after  much  contradic- 
tion, {for  Alcibiades  was  also  there),  the  Lacedae- 
monian faction,  that  boldly  now  discovered  them- 
selves, prevailed  with  the  Argives  to  accept  the 
proposition  of  peace  ;  which  was  this. 

77.  "  It  seeraeth  good  to  the  council''  of  the  t. 
Lacedaemonians  to  accord  with  the  Argives  on  these 
articles : 

"  The  Argives  shall  redeliver  unto  the  Orchome- 
nians  their  children,  and  unto  the  Msenalians  their 
men,  and  unto  the  Lacedemonians  those  men  that 
are  at  Mantineia'' :  they  shall  withdraw  their  sol- 
diers* from  Epidaurus,  and  raze  the  fortification 
there. 

"  And  if  the  Athenians  depart  not  from  Epi- 
—..daurus   [likewise],  they  shall  be  held  as  enemies 


r  '  [f pi&we :  see  iii.  70,  nole.)  pMce.  if  they  would  have  peace". 

'  ["And  litought  two  proposi-  Godler.] 
lioDS:  one,  of  the  tenna  on   which         '["TotheB3seiDbly"tscci.87,n.] 
the   war   should  proceed,  if  thej         '  [See  cb.  01.] 
roiild   hnie   vat;   another  of  the         *  (That  is,  the  Athenians   and 

]  which  there  should  be  the  allies:  sec  cL.  7d.    Godler.] 
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both  to  the  Argives  and  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  and 
also  to  the  confederates  of  them  both. 

"  If  the  Lacedsemouians  have  any  men'  of  theira 
in  custody,  they  shall  deliver  them  every  one  to', 
his  omi  city.  ' 

"  And  for  so  much  as  concerneth  the  god,  the 
Argives  shall  accept  composition  with  the  Epi- 
daurians,  upon  an  oath  which  they  shall  swear, 
touching  that  controversy  ;  and  the  Argives  shall 
give  the  form  of  that  oath^. 

"  All  the  cities  of  Peloponnesus,  both  small  and 
great,  shall  be  free  according  to  their  patrial  laws. 

"  If  any  without  Peloponnesus  shall  enter  into 
it  to  do  it  harm,  the  Argives  shall  come  forth  to 
defend  the  same,  in  such  sort  as  in  a  commoa 
council  shall  by  the  Peloponnesians  be  thought 
reasonable". 

"  The  confederates  of  the  Lacedfemonians  vdth- 
out  Peloponnesus,  shall  have  the  same  conditions 
which  the  confederates  of  the  Argives  and  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  have  ;  every  one  holding  his  own. 

"  This  composition  is  to  hold  from  the  time,  that 
they  shall  both  parts  have  showed  the  same  to 
their  confederates,  and  obtained  their  consent*. 


be  decided  by  the  outh  of  the  Epi- 
daurians,  wbetber  Iliejr  believed  il 
to  be  due  or  not.  Asia  the  custom 
amongst  the  ancients  of  pui^ng 
theinselTesby tlieiroatli.besiilesthe  i 
examples  ciled  bj  Arnold  thete  a  J 
one  in  Homer,  Itiad  i^.  560.] 

'  [This  clause  is  aimed  at  Ha  ] 
Athenians,  as  the  preceding-  oat  it  1 
tbe  Mantineans  and  EleianK.} 

*  ["  And  having  shown  these  lo  J 
their  confederates,  let  them  mol*  ] 
pompoitiiMi  if  they  will".  Goeller.]  J 


'  [waiia-.BHj  diild.'] 

'  ["  And  for  so  much  as  con- 
cerneth the  ofTeringto  the  god  he. 
the  Spartans  to  re<iuire  an  oath  of 
the  Epidaurians,  and  to  administer 
it  to  them  accordingly".  This  is 
Goeller's  suggestion.  Arnold  con- 
siders the  passage  us  corrupt:  but 
that  the  genera]  sense  of  it  is,  tliat 
the  mutter  of  the  beast  for  sacrifice 
alleged  by  the  Argives  to  be  due  to 
the  temple  of  Apollo  Pythteus  from 
the  Epidaurians  (seech.  53),shau1d 
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"  And  if  it  shall  seem  good  to  either  part  to  add 
or  alter  anything,  their  confederates  shall  be  sent    ' 
unto,  and  made  acquainted  therewith'." 

78.  These  propositions  the  Argives  accepted  at 
first ;  and  the  army  of  the  Lacediemonians  returned 
from  Tegea  to  their  own  city.  But  shortly  after, 
when  they  had  commerce  together,  the  same  men 
went  further  ;  and  so  wrought,  that  the  Argives 
renouncing  their  league  with  the  Mautineans, 
Eleians,  and  Athenians,  made  league  and  alliance 
with  the  Lacedfemonians  in  this  form. 

79.  '*  It  seemeth  good  to  the  liacedaemonians  tb 
and  Argiies  to  make  league  and  alliance  for  fifty  H 
years  on  these  articles  :  J^' 

"  That  either  side  shall  allow  unto  the  other 
equal  and  like  trials  of  judgment,  after  the  form 
used  in  their  cities. 

"  That  the  rest  of  the  cities  of  Peloponnesus 
(this  league  and  alliance  comprehending  also  them) 
shall  be  free  both  from  the  laws  and  payments  of 
any  other  city  than  their  own ;  holding  what  they 
have,  and  affording  equal  and  hke  trials  of  judg- 
ment according  to  the  form  used  in  their  several 
cities^ 

"  That  every  of  the  cities  confederate  with  the 
Lacedaemonians,  without  Peloponnesus,  shall  be  in 


>  ["  And  if  anj  thing  else  Bhall 
teem  good  in  the  allies,  let  tliem 
■end  it  hnine  (to  the  Spartans  nnd 
Argi«e»)".  Goell.  See  the  same 
precaation,  ch.4l.  TLepniport  of 
this  obscure  psssa^  scctns  to  be, 
tbil  \he  treaty  <kos  to  1)e  comtnuni- 
cated  to  tbe  allies  of  each,  hut  not 
to  depend  on  their  sanction.  Thirl.] 


'  ["  Let  the  other  cities  in  Pelo- 
poDoe^us  be  parULersof  the  treat; 
and  alliance,  retaininfr  their  own 
laws  and  institii lions  and  their  own 
territory,  giving  e<iiiul  and  lile 
trials  of  judgements  (camt  irarpia) 
according  (O  Ibe  customs  of  their 
anefslors".  Bekbei&e.:  noiyavidif' 
,.,.  Vdgo,  B>„.S.  li™..] 
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tlie  same  coDdition  with  the  Lacedaemonians  :  aai- 
the  confederates  of  the  Ar^ves,  in  the  same  wiflj;' 
the  Argives :  every  one  holding  his  own. 

"  That  if  at  any  time  there  shall  need  an  expe- 
dition to  be  taken  in  common,  the  Lacedaemonians 
*  and  the  Argives  shall  consult  thereof,  and  decree 
as  shall  stand  most  with  equity  towards  the  confe- 
derates. And  that  if  any  controversy  arise  between 
any  of  the  cities,  either  within  or  without  Pelo- 
ponnesus, about  limits  or  other  matter,  they  aim 
shall  decide  it. 

"  That  if  any  confederate  city  be  at  contention 
with  another,  it  shall  have  recourse  to  that  city 
which  they  both  shall  think  most  indifferent :  but 
the  particular  men  of  any  one  city  shall  be  ju( 
according  to  the  law  of  the  same." 

80.  Thus  was  the  peace  and  league  concluded 

and  whatsover  one  had  taken  from  the  other  in 

the  war,  or  whatsoever  one  had  against  another 

,d  otherwise,  was  all  acquitted.      Now',  when  they 

'  were  together  settling  their  business,  they  ordered 

■  that  the  Argives  should  neither  admit  herald  nor 

ambassage  from  the  Athenians  till  they  were  gone 

out  of  Peloponnesus,  and  had  quit  the  fortitica- 

tion :    nor  should  make  peace    or  war  with  any, 

6  without  consent  of  the  rest.     And  amongst  othi 

ji  things  which   they  did   in   this  heat,   they  sen! 

'■  ambassadors  from  both  their  cities  to  the  towns 

lying  upon  Thrace  and  unto  Perdiccas :  whom  they 

also  persuaded  to  swear  himself  of  the  same  league. 

Yet  he  revolted  not  from  the  Athenians  presentl] 


■i 

It 
udge^l 

uded^ 


'   managing   tlicic     rci'cive  no  heniJd  oi 
lOD,  llioy  mttd  to    llic  AUicuisns,  till"  &C.] 
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but  intended  it ;  because  he  saw  the  Argives  had         v. 
done  so  ;  and  was  himself  also  anciently  descended    '      '      ■ 
out  of  Argos'.  They  likewise  renewed  their  old  oath     a.c  us. 
with  the  Chalcideans  ;  and  took  another  besides  it. 
The  Argives    sent   ambassadors   also   to    Athens,  DcmoMiipn™ 
requiring  them  to  abandon  the  fortification- they  J™"!,",";!^^ 
bad  made  against  Epidaunis.     And  the  Athenians  ff''"S'"'."j? 
considering  that  the  soldiers  they  had  in  it  were 'I'f »"""  I'j- « 
few  in  respect  to  the  many  others  that  were  with  EpluunLi. 
them  in  the  same,  sent  Demosthenes  to  fetch  them 
away.     He,  when  he  was  come,  and  had  exhibited 
for  a  pretence  a  certain  exercise  of  naked  men 
without  the  fort,  when  the  rest  of  the  garrison 
were  gone  forth  to  see  it,  made  fast  the  gates  :  and 
afterwards  having  renewed  the   league  with  the 
Epidaurians,  the  Athenians  by  themselves  put  the 
fort  into  their  hands. 

81.   After  the  revolt  of  the  Argives  from  the     a  c.417, 
league,  the  Mantineans  also,  though  they  withstood  nw  m'«.ui».™ 
it  at  first,  yet  being  too  weak  without  the  Argives,  [^'o^vu,™, 
made  their  peace  with  the  Lacedsemouians ;  and 
laid  down  their  command  over  the  other  cities*. 

'  [He  was  eigbtli  in  descent  from  arislocia.tirul  party  would  therchy 

Temenus  of  Argns,  tie  founder  of  htcome  predominaiit  in   Pi'lapnii- 

the  famil;  of  llic  Temenids,  the  nesus,  was  lier  object  in  the  peace 

kings  of  Macedonia.]  of  Aiilulcidas  (347].   As  to  Aicndia 

'  [See  cli.  75.]  in  particulur,  notluDg  v-ag  to  miicL 

'  Wbieb  they  had  tUe  Ifading  of  to  be  dreaded  by  hei  as  ils  brcoro- 

in  Arcadia.   fTbatJE,  ocer  the  Par-  in);  imtled.sDd  thereby  independeitl 

rhoiiaus  and  others ;  Bee  ob.  33,  tJ7.  and  powerful  :  as  il  would  thereby 

Aleading  maxim  of  Spartan  policy,  lie  in  its  power  at  any  time  to  cut 

not  lesa  pcrwverinp'ly  tbllawed  up  heroffliom  all  intercourse  with  the 

than  the  subversion  of  the  iyranU,  north  of  Greece.    This  it  wus  that 

was  to  keep  Peloponnesus  diridcd  su^estedtatheThebansthefound- 

amongst  the  greatest  possible  num-  ing  of  Me)^lapolis -.  a  plan  exe- 

her  of  independent  stalest  this,  in  culed  by  Epominondas    after  the 

the  mistalieD  expectation  thai  tbc  battle  of  Leuctra,  and  followed  a 
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V.        And  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Aleves  ifi^ith  a  thoii- 

'     ' — *    sand  men  of  either  city  having  joined  their  annSy 

A.C.417.     the  Lacedaemonians  first,  with  their  single  power, 

sicyo^and '     rcduccd  the  government  of  Sicyon  to  a  smaller 

^^"S!^!;;^   number;  and  then  they  both  together   dissolved 

the  democracy  at  Argos.     And  the  oligarchy  was 

established  conformable  to  the  state  of  Lacedaemon. 

These  things  passed  in  the  end  of  winter,  and 

near  the  spring.      And  so  ended  the  fourteenth 

year  of  this  war. 

YEAR  XT.         82.  The  next  summer  the  Dictideans'  seated  in 

zeroit  from  "^  Mount  Athos,  revoltcd  from  the  Athenians  to  the 

oiiganhiziMi :     ^  naiciueans . 

Argo.  reiaiwcth      \^^  ^-j^g  Laccdsemonians  ordered  the   state  of 

into  a  uemocncj 

Achaia  after  their  own  form,  which  before  was 
otherwise.  But  the  Aleves,  after  they  had  by 
little  and  little  assembled  themselves  and  recovered 
heart,  taking  the  time  when  the  Lacedeemonians 
were  celebrating  their  exercises  of  the  naked  yautV^ 
assaulted  t/te  Jew ;  and  in  a  battle  fought  within 
the  city,  the  commons  had  the  victory ;  and  some 
they  slew,  others  they  drave  into  exile.  The  Lace- 
daemonians, though  those  of  their  faction  in  Argos 
sent  for  them,  went  not  a  long  time  after  :  yet  at 
last  they  adjourned  the  exercises,  and  came  forth 
with  intention  of  giving  them  aid.  But  hearing  by 
the  way  at  Tegea,  that  the  few  were  overcome, 
they  could  not  be  entreated  by  such  as  had  escaped 

year  ur  two  later  hy  the  still  more  institution  to  the  fiimous  battle  of 

deadly  blow  to  Sparta, the  founding  the  300  (see  eh.  41,  note) :  of  whidi 

of  Messene.]  Mueller  obserrcs  (i.  7. 16.),  that  tbe 

'  [The  Dians.  See  ch.  35.]  story  is  the  more  fabulous,  for  being 

'  [TheGymnopx'dia,  afestii-alin  celebrated  in  sacred  songs  at  the 

which  large  choruses  of  naked  men  Gymnopsdia.    The  story  was  not 

and  boys  appeared,  said  to  owe  its  yet  a  century  and  a  half  old.] 
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thence,  to  go  on  :  but  returning,  went  on  with  the 
celebration  of  their  exercises.      But  afterwards, 
when  there  came  ambassadors  unto  them,  both 
from  the  Argives'  in  the  city,  and  from  them  that 
were  driven  out,  there  being  present  also  their 
confederates,  and  much  alleged  on  either  side : 
they  concluded  at  last,  that  those  in  the  city  had 
doue  the  wrong,  and  decreed  to  go  against  Argos 
with  their  army ;   but  many  delays  passed,  and 
much  time  was  spent  between.     In  the  meantime  t 
the  common  people  of  Argos,  fearing  the  Lacedte-  ^ 
mouiaus,  and  regaining  the  league  with  Athens,  as  ^' 
conceiving  the  same  would  turn  to  their  very  great " 
advantage,  rmse  long  walls  from  their  city  down ''' 
to  the  sea-shore :  to  the  end,  that  if  they  were  shut 
up  by  land,  they  might  yet  with  the  help  of  the 
Athenians  bring  things  necessary  into  the  city  by 
sea.  And  with  this  their  building,  some  other  cities 
of  Peloponnesus  were  also  acquainted  *.     And  the 
Argives    universally,    themselves    and    wives    and 
servants,  wrought  at  the  wall :  and  had  workmen 
and  hewers  of  stone  from  Athens^     So  this  sum-  "^ 
mer  ended, 

83.  The  next  winter  the  Lacediemonians,  under-  f 
standing  that  they  were  fortifying,  came  to  Argos  ^ 
with  their  army,  they  and  their  confederates  all " 
but  the  Corinthians  :  and  some  practice  they  had  '" 
beside  within  the  city  itself  of  Argos.    The  army 

'  ["  Both  from  those  oC  the  La-  '  ["  Were  privy  W  Uiis    their 

cedumuDian  factioD  in  the  uitj,  and  buitdiag".] 

Dom  the  Argives   who  had   been  '  [The  Pelopcinncsian  populaUun 

driven  out".  Goell.      Hobbea  has  bang  agricultural,  uod   knowing 

followed  Portus  in  turning  iyylXuv  little  of  these  bandicraila,  were  leM 

EApyiiwv,  and  leaving  out  the  skilliil  than  the  Athenian  worlmeD. 

'  word  after  sai  riiv  ttw.]  Arnold.] 
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V.       viss  commanded  by  Agis,  the  son  of  Archidamns, 
'     '     '    king  of  the  Lacedaemonians.      But  those  things 
A.(\4i7.     which  were  practising  in  Argos  and  supposed  to 
have  been  already  mature,  did  not  then  succeed. 
Nevertheless  they  took  the  walls  that  were  then 
in  building,  and  razed  them  to  the  ground  :  and 
TbejtekeHj.  thcu,  aftcr  they  had  taken  Hysise^  a  town  in  the 
A^I^e^i!"'^ '°    Argive  territory,  and  slain  all  the  freemen  in  it, 
they  went  home,  and  were  dissolved  every  one  to 
The  Atfrivn     his  owu  city.    After  this,  the  Argives  went  with 
to^^H'hSL.  ^^  ^^™y  ^^*^  Phliasia :    which   when    they   had 
wasted,  they  went  back.    They  did  it,  because  the 
men  of  Phlius  had  received  their  outlaws  :  for  there 
the  greatest  part  of  them  dwelt. 
The  Athenians       Thc  samc  wintcr  the  Athenians  shut  up  Per- 
2^  md  to  hhn  diccas  in  Macedonia  [from  the  use  of  the  sea] ':  ob- 
Ae  use  of  the    jecting,  that  he  had  sworn  the  league  of  the  Argives 
and  Lacedaemonians ;  and  that  when  they  had  pre- 
pared an  army,  under  the  command  of  Nicias  the 
son  of  Niceratus,  to  go  against  the  Chalcideans  upon 
Thrace  and  against  Amphipolis,  he  had  broken  the 
league  made  betwixt  them  and  him,  and  by  his 
departure-  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  dissolu- 
tion of  that  army ;  and  was  therefore  an  enemy. 
And  so  this  winter  ended,  and  the  fifteenth  year 
of  this  war. 
TEAB  xvr.         84.  The  next  summer  went  Alcibiades  to  Argos 
eth  away"thLe  with  twcuty  gallcys ;  and  took  thence  the  suspected 
o"aII^  for"'"  Argives,  and  such  as  seemed  to  savour  of  the  Lace- 
Lacedamonism.  dsemoniau  factiou,  to  the  number  of  three  hundred ; 

*  [This  is  accordin}2f  to  the  trans-  which  is  corrupt.    Ilaaclc  also  pro- 

lation   of  Portus :    considered    by  poses  to  read  Iv  fioKidovi^.'] 

Gocller  to  be  correct  as  to  the  sense,  -  [That  is,  from  his  undertaking : 

though  departing  from  the  text,  '*  ))y  his  tergiversation^'.    GoU.] 
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and  put  tliem  into  the  nearest  of  the  islands  subject 
to  the  Athenian  state.  ■" 

The  Athenians  made  war  also  against  the  isle  of     ^ 
Melos,  with  thirty  galleys  of  their  own,  six  of  Chios,  tkj 
and  two  of  Lesbos.     Wherein  were  of  their  own,  Ji||"„^' 
twelve  hundredmen  of  arms,  three  hundred  archers, 
and  twenty  archers  on  horseback :  and  of  their 
confederates  and  islanders,  about  fifteen  hundred 
men  of  arms.     The  Melians  are  a  colony  of  the 
Lacedsemonians',   and    therefore    refused    to    be 
subject,  as  the  rest  of  the  islands  were,  unto  the 
Athenians ;  but  rested  at  the  first  neutral ;  and 
afterwards,  when  the  Athenians  put  them  to  it  by 
wasting  of  their  land,  they  entered  into  open  war. 

Now  the  Athenian  commanders,  Clcnmedes  the 
soiiof  Lycomedes,  andTisias  the  son  of  Tisimachus, 
iieing  encamped  upon  their  land  with  these  forces, 
before  they  would  hurt  the  same  sent  ambassadors 
to  deal  with  them  first  by  way  of  conference. 
These  ambassadors  the  Melians  refused  to  bring 
before  the  multitude ;  but  commanded  them  to 
deliver  their  message  before  the  magistrates  and 
the  few  :  and  they  accordingly  said  as  followeth  : 

85.  Athenians.  "  Since  we  may  not  speak  to  the  r.tKii« 
multitude,  for  fear  lest  when  they  hear  our  persua-  "™ 
sive  and  unanswerable  arguments  all  at  once  in  a  '""'■ 


'  [Herod,  viii.  4H.  The  SlinjraDS, 
ibe  piKterilj  of  the  Arifiinauu  set- 
tleil  ut  L(.'iniio9,werednven thence 
hy  ihe  I'elasgians,  wliaTQ  the  Bij»>- 
lians  hull  foTccd  to  talic  shelter  id 
Attica,  wbeni'e  tliey  were  for  iorae 
cauac  a^tn  compelled  to  seek  a 
ftwh  lioniB,  These  HinfniiK,  uc- 
\fi  lu  ifermliilus  (iv.  1 48),  took 
II  Lacouin:  Hnil  luiviii)!'  in 
VOL.  IX. 


ihethirJ^ueratioureroltcduf^iiisl 
\\\K  DoTJuDs,  mignilcd  in  cousi-- 
qiioncc  from  I.aconia  to  Cretr,  uc- 
cumpanied  bj  some  Spartans.  In 
their  pssajrc  lliey  left  a  portiuii  of 
their  bod;  in  Melus ;  which  dated 
its  unfortunate  connexion  with 
SpnTtafromthiaqiooh.  Thirlcb.7. 
Fur  the  date  of  its  roandution.  sec 
ehiip,  1 12.] 

H 


miN. 
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continued  oration,  they  should  chance  to  be 
^  seduced ;  (for  we  know  that  this  is  the  scope  of  your 
bringing  us  to  audience  before  the  few)  ;  make 
surer  yet  that  point,  you  that  sit  here :  answer* 
"^  you  also  to  every  particular,  not  in  a  set  speech, 
but  presently  interrupting  us,  whensoever  anything 
shall  be  said  by  us  which  shall  seem  unto  you  to  be 
otherwise.  And  first  answer  us,  whether  yon  like 
this  motion  or  not  ?" 

86.  Whereunto  the  council  of  the  Melians  an- 
swered :  "  The  equity  of  a  leisurely  debate  is  not  to 
be  found  fault  withal ;  but  this  preparation  of  war, 
not  future  but  already  here  present,  seemeth  not 
to  agree  with  the  same.  For  we  see  that  you  are 
come  to  be  judges  of  the  conference :  and  that  the 
issue  of  it,  if  we  be  superior  in  argument^  and  there- 
fore yield  not,  is  likely  to  bring  us  war ;  and  if  we 
yield,  servitude." 

87.  Ath.  "Nay,  if  you  be  come  together  to  reckon 
up  suspicions  of  what  may  be,  or  to  any  other  pur- 
pose than  to  take  advice  upon  what  is  present  and 
before  your  eyes,  how  to  save  your  city  from  de- 
struction, let  us  give  over.  But  if  this  be  the  point, 
let  us  speak  to  it." 

88.  Mel.  "  It  is  reason,  and  pardonable  for  men 
in  our  cases,  to  turn  both  their  words  and  thoughts 
upon  divers  things.  Howsoever,  this  consultation 
being  held  only  upon  the  point  of  our  safety^  we 
are  content,  if  you  think  good,  to  go  on  with  the 
course  you  have  propounded." 

89.  Aih.  "  As  we  therefore  will  not,  for  our 


*  [irpiverc :  *^  decide",  or,  **  fonn    superior  in  tlie  argument  in  point 
your  opinion  upon  everj-  (Scc'\]  of  right  and  justice,  and  Uieiefoie 

*  [**  If,  as  is  likely,  we  shall  he    yield  not,  will  hring**  &c.] 
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parts,  with  fair  pretences ;  as,  that  having  defeated 
the  Medes,  our  reign  is  therefore  lawful,  or,  that    "^ 
we  come  against  you  for  injury  done ;  make  along     ' 
discourse  without  being  believed :  so  would  we  om 
have  you  also  not  expect  to  prevail  by  saying,  [^ 
either  that  you  therefore  took  not  our  parts  because 
you  were  a  colony  of  the  LacedEcmonians,  or  that 
you  have  done  us  no  injury.     But  out  of  those 
things  which  we  both  of  us  do  really  think,  let  us 
go  through  with  that  which  is  feasible  ;  both  you 
and  we  knowing,  that  in  human  disputation  justice 
is  then  only  agreed  on  when  the  necessity  is  equal ' ; 
whereas  they  that  have  odds  of  power  exact  as 
much  as  they  can,  and  the  weak  yield  to  such 
conditions  as  they  can  get." 

90.  Mel.  "  Well  then,  (seeing  you  put  the  point 
of  profit  in  the  place  of  justice),  we  hold  it  profit- 
able for  ourselves,  not  to  overthrow  a  general 
profit  to  all  men,  which  is  this;  that  men  in  danger, 
if  they  plead  reason  and  equity,  nay,  though  some- 
what without  the  strict  compass  of  justice,  yet  it 
ought  ever  to  do  them  good".  And  the  same  most 
of  all  concerneth  you  :  forasmuch  as  you  shall  else 

'  ["  But  aRrpenhJy  to  what  we  oiirselves),  not  to  iriinipli:  on  tliat 

botli  of  us  n'allj  think,  (lu  ibe  real  which  is  for  the  good  or  nil  hkii, 

aentimeDts  of  both],  we  would  have  hut  as  mortals,  ever  in  danger  of 

;ou  think  of  t'Ctling  what  juu  c&n,  ttuiiiblin);,  to  place  justice  in  ino- 

(not  what  you  may  have  a  right  to):  denition,  which  has  before  now  con- 

both  of  as  knowing,  that  in  human  liuccd  many  a  one,  that  he  has  been 

disputation   Justice  is  tbeu  only  a  iriiiDrr  by  temuniug  somewhut 

coiwidered,  when  Btrmgth  is  e<itul ;  williiu  bis  strict  right".  Giil.^"  To 

whereas"  Stc.  Am.  Gocll.)  place  justice  in  moderation,  and  to 

'  ["  We  then  consider  it  at  any  any  one  that  can  satisfy  his  hearers 

mtc  profitable  In  you,  (for  lu  that,  with  oomewliat  within  tiic  limits  of 

you  htivio);  thus  pbtcd  Tot  dtsous-  strict  justice,  lu  let  bim  have  tlie 

II  the  iHiint  of  prolit  in  the  plact  Iwnclit  of  il".    Arn, — Bckker  Stc, 

tliai  or  jiisticf.  must  we  ndiirc&s  iiri^t:  s uIro, i«rut.j 
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give  an  example  unto  others  of  the  greatest  revenge 
that  can  be  taken,  if  you  chance  to  miscarry." 

91.  Ath.  "As  for  us,  though  our  dominion 
should  cease,  yet  we  fear  not  the  sequel.     For  not 

i*  they  that  command,  as  do  the  Lacedaemonians,  are 
cruel  to  those  that  are  vanquished  by  them  ;  (yet 
we  have  nothing  to  do  now  witli  the  Lacedsemon- 
ians) ;  but  such  as  having  been  in  subjection,  have 
assaulted  those  that  commanded  them  and  gotten 
the  victory'.  But  let  the  danger  of  that  be  to  our- 
selves. In  the  meantime  we  tell  you  this  :  that  we 
are  here  now  both  to  enlarge^  our  own  dominionj 
and  also  to  confer  about  the  saving  of  your  city. 
For  we  would  have  dominion  over  you  without 
oppressing  you,  and  preserve  you  to  the  profit  of 
us  both." 

92.  Mel.  "  But  how  can  it  be  profitable  for  us 
to  serve ;  though  it  be  so  for  you  to  command  ?'" 

93.  Ath.  "  Becaose  you  by  obej-iug,  shall  save 
yourselves  from  extremity  ;  and  we  not  destroying. 
you,  shall  reap  profit  by  you." 

94.  Mel.  "  But  wdl  you  not  accept,  that  we 
remain  quiet  and  be  your  friends,  (whereas  before 
we  were  your  enemies),  and  take  part  with 
neither  ?" 

95.  Ath.  "No.     For  your  enmity  doth  not 
much  hurt  us,  as  your  firiendship  will  be  an  aiga- 


*  ^  B«i ««  \mn  Ml  Mw  «i 


•■d|itthtk<ntr«rikM*ikueMc    JUbd    ' 
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ment  of  our  weakness,  and  your   hatred  of  our        v. 
power,  amongst  those  we  have  rule  over."  '      '      * 

96.  Mel.  "  Why  t     Do  your  subjects  measure     a.c,4io. 
equity  so,  as  to  put  those  that  never  had  to  do  DiBiog'in  be." 
with  you,  and  themselves,  who  for  the  most  part  l^^'^tull^ 
have  been  your  own  colonies,  and  some  of  them 
after   revolt   conquered,  into    one  and  the  same 
consideratiou  ?" 

97.  Ath.  "Why  not?  For  they  think  they 
have  reason  on  their  side,  both  the  one  sort  and 
the  other  ;  and  that  such  as  are  subdued,  are  sub- 
dued by  force,  and  such  as  are  forborne,  are  so 
through  our  fear'.  So  that  by  subduing  you,  be- 
sides the  extending  of  our  dominion  over  so  many 
more  subjects,  we  shall  assure  it  the  more  over 
those  we  had  before ;  especially  being  masters  of 
the  sea,  and  you  islanders,  and  weaker  (except  you 
can  get  the  victory)  than  others  whom  we  have 
subdued  already^." 

98.  Met.  "  Do  you  think  then,  that  there  is  no 
assurance  iu  that  which  we  propounded^?  For 
here  again,  (since  driving  us  from  the  plea  of  equity 
yon  persuade  us  to  submit  to  your  profit),  when 
we  have  shewed  you  what  is  good  for  us,  we  must 
endeavour  to  draw  you  to  the  same,  as  far  forth  as  it 
shall  be  good  for  you  also.  As  many  therefore  as 
now  are  neutral,  what  do  you  but  make  them  your 

'  ["  And  ibal  ibcy  icmain  free  grainiDutical    conslruclion  of   llii; 

bv  tlivii  owD  Blrcnglli,  and  tlut  we  wurds  is  lij  Amuld  prouuiiiii^cd  In 

Uitough  fear  do  not  meddle  with  be  iles{)erate.] 
tlieni.'l  '  ["  But  do  you  noi  think  there 

*  ["  Unless  yuu  that  aTeitliuiden,  U  «ci;utily  in  it?" — That  is,  in  not 

and  wetikei  thnn  ihc  feit,  shall  f(rt  trying  to  subdue  tliose  rnni  whom 

lebcttcruftheiDuslersurtlcM.-;!".  you  liavo  iin  rigbt  (o  dalm  obe- 

iiipiuinntly  Ihewusejiuttbc  dieiive.  Scbul,] 
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enemies,  when,  beholding  these  your  proceedings, 
^  they  look  that  hereafter  you  will  also  turn  your 
arms  upon  them  ?  And  what  is  this,  but  to  make 
greater  the  enemies  you  have  already,  and  to  make 
^  others  your  enemies,  each  against  their  wills,  that 
would  not  else  have  been  so  ?" 

99.  Ath.  ''  We  do  not  think  that  they  shall  be 
ever  the  more  our  enemies,  who  inhabiting  any- 
where in  the  continent,  will  be  long  ere  they  so 
much  as  keep  guard  upon  their  liberty  against  as. 
But  islanders  unsubdued,  as  you  be,  or  islanders 
offended  with  the  necessity  of  subjection  which 
they  are  already  in :  these  may  indeed,  by  unad- 
vised courses,  put  both  themselves  and  us  into 
apparent  danger." 

100.  Mel.  "  If  you  then  to  retain  your  command, 
and  your  vassals  to  get  loose  from  you,  will  undergo 
the  utmost  of  danger :  would  it  not  in  us\  that  be 
already  free,  be  great  baseness  and  cowardice,  if 
we  should  not  encounter  anything  whatsoever 
rather  than  suflFer  ourselves  to  be  brought  into 
bondage  ?" 

101 .  Ath.  '*  No  ;  if  you  advise  rightly.  For  you 
have  not  in  hand  a  match  of  valour  upon  equal 
terms,  wherein  to  forfeit  your  honour ;  but  rather 
a  consultation  upon  your  safety,  that  you  resist  not 
such  as  be  so  far  your  overmatches." 

102.  Mel.  "  But  we  know  that,  in  matter  of  war, 
the  event  is  sometimes  otherwise'"'  than  according 
to  the  difference  of  number  in  sides :  and  that  if 
we  yield  presently,  all  our  hope  is  lost ;  whereas 


*  ["  Assuredly  tlicn,  if  you  Sec,        '  ["  Is  sometimes  more  uncer- 
it  would  be  iu  us"  Sec.]  taiu  or  unexjitcted".  Goell.] 
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if  we  hold  out,  we  have  yet  a  hope  to  keep  our-        v. 
selves  up."  "     ^ 

103.  Ath.  "  Hope,  the  comfort  of  danger,  when  ^-t^' 
such  use  it  as  have  to  spare,  though  it  hurt  them,  Dioigffuc 
yet  it  destroys  them  not.  But  to  such  as  set  their  '"nTmdB 
rest'  upon  it,  {for  it  is  a  thing  by  nature  prodigal), 

it  at  once  by  failing  maketh  itself  known  ;  and 
kuowu,  leaveth  no  place  for  future  caution'-'.  Which 
let  not  be  your  own  case,  you  that  are  but  weak, 
and  have  no  more  but  this  one  stake.  Nor  be 
you  like  unto  many  men  :  who  though  they  may 
presently  save  themselves  by  human  means,  will 
yet,  when  upon  pressure  of  the  enemy  their  most 
apparent  hopes  fail  them,  betake  themselves  to 
blind  ones ;  as  divination,  oracles,  and  other  such 
things  which  with  hopes  destroy  men." 

104.  Mel.  "  We  think  it,  yon  well  know,  a  hard 
matter  for  us  to  combat  your  power  and  fortune, 
unless  we  might  do  it  on  equal  terms.  Neverthe- 
less we  believe  that,  for  fortune,  we  shall  be  nothing 
inferior:  as  having  the  gods  on  our  side,  because 
we  stand  innocent  against  men  unjust :  and  for 
power,  what  is  wanting  in  us  will  be  supplied  by 
our  league  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  are  of 
necessity  obliged,  if  for  no  other  cause,  yet  for 
consanguinity's  sake  and  for  their  own  honour, 
to  defend  us.  So  that  we  are  confident,  not  alto- 
gether so  much  without  reason  as  you  think." 

105.  .4t/i.  "As  for  the  favour  of  the  gods,  we 
expect  to  have  it  as  well  as  you  :  for  we  neither 

'  [Tliat  ia,  their  all.']  and  whilst  one  knowing  it  niigtit  be 

*  ["  But  nilh  those  that  are  mak-  on  his  gnnrii  against  it,  it  still  <liwa 

iiift  ■  cast  for  Uieir  all,  (for  \c,),  imt  cieserl  tliein".— I'lul  in,  they 

ihougli  it  be  kDuwu  for  treacherous,  next  put  hupe  in  I'liascc,  Gm'II.] 
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V.  do,  nor  require  anything  contrary  to  what  man- 
^^^^^^^~^  kind  hath  decreed,  either  conceniing  the  worship 
A.c.iic.  of  the  gods,  or  concerning  themselves.  For  of 
Diaiiic'i.- In-,  the  gods  we  think  according  to  the  commoD 
k^^iMrw  opinion ;  and  of  men,  that  for  certain  by  nec^essity 
of  nature  they  will  every  where  reign  over  such 
as  they  be  too  strong  for*.  Neither  did  we  make 
this  law,  nor  are  we  the  first  that  use  it  made :  but 
as  we  found  it,  and  shall  leave  it  to  posterity  for 
ever,  so  also  we  use  it :  knowing  that  you  likewise, 
and  others  that  should  have  the  same  power  which 
we  have,  would  do  the  same.  So  that  forasmuch 
as  toucheth  the  favour  of  the  gods,  we  have  in 
re<ison  no  fear  of  being  inferior.  And  as  for  the 
opinion  you  have  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  that 
you  believe  they  will  help  you  for  their  own 
honour:  we  bless  your  innocent  minds,  but  aflFect 
not  your  folly.  For  the  Lacedaemonians,  though 
in  respect  of  themselves  and  the  constitutions  of 
their  own  country  they  are  wont  for  the  most 
part  to  be  generous  ;  yet  in  respect  of  others, 
though  much  might  be  alleged,  yet  the  shortest 
way  one  might  say  it  all  thus  :  that  most  appa- 
rently of  all  men,  they  hold  for  honourable  that 
which  pleaseth,  and  for  juist  that  which  profiteth. 
And  such  an  opinion  maketh  nothing  for  your  now 
absurd  means  of  safety." 

106.  Mel.  "  Nay,  for  this  same  opinion  of  theirs, 


*  ["  For  iieilher  have  wc   any  renis  tlu'in selves.     Vot  of  the  innls 

opinions  ofri^ht  and  wrong,  nor  do  we  Itelieve,  aii(i  of  man  we  know  for 

we  au^ht,  at  variance  with  the  lie-  certain,  that  hy  a  natural  lut'essity 

lief  of  men  in  what  concerns  the  whereierthey  aret]iestroii«ror  Uierc 

gods,  or  to  their  will  in  what  con-  they  will  reign".] 
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we  now  the  rather  believe'  that  they  will  not  be- 
tray tlieir  own  colony,  the  Melians  ;  and  thereby    -^ 
become  perfidious  to  sach  of  the  Grecians  as  be     ' 
their  friends,  and  benetlcial  to  such  as  be  their  Di.i, 
enemies."  i"^, 

107.  Alh.  "You  think  not  then,  that  what  is 
profitable  must  be  also  safe,  and  that  which  is  just 
and  honourable  must  be  performed  with  danger ; 
which  commonly  the  Lacedemonians  are  least 
willing  of  all  men  to  undergo  [for  others]." 

108.  Mel.  "  But  we  suppose  that  they  will  un- 
dertake danger  for  us,  rather  tliau  for  any  other  ; 
and  that  they  tliink  that  we  will  be  more  assured 
unto  them,  than  unto  any  other :  because  for  action, 
we  lie  near  to  Peloponnesus",  and  for  aflFectiou, 
are  more  faithful  than  others  for  our  nearness  of 
kin." 

109.  Ath.  "  The  security  of  such  as  are  at  wars, 
consisteth  not  in  the  good  will  of  those  that  are 
called'  to  tlieir  aid,  but  in  the  power  of  those 
means  they  excel  in.  And  this  the  Lacedfcmoninus 
themselves  use  to  consider  more  than  any ;  and 
therefore,  out  of  diffidence  in  their  own  forces,  they 
take  many  of  their  confederates  with  them,  thougli 
to'  an  expedition  but  against  their  neighbours. 
Wherefore  it  is  not  likely,  we  being  masters  of  the 
sea,  that  they  will  ever  pass  over  into  an  island." 

»110.  Mel.  "  Yea,  but  they  may  have  othei-s  to 
■*■["  But  we,  for  Ibis  vcrj  tame  aider  Jsngersuiiiiergune  for  us,  less 
wnj  of  thinkinfc  of  Ibeirs,  do  now  hazHrdous  Uimti  Ibose  imdtrEone  fi.r 
capeciHii;  (rust  to  tlieir  inlctEst,  others,  b_¥  bow  much  the  nearer  for 
tlul  the;  will  uot  l)etni<r  &c.,  and  action  we  lie  to  I'elopunni'sus"  Jtc. 
UicTcliT  bcconie  vnlnultrvrthy  to  Goetl.] 
"^  lb  of  tin:  ttni'iiiuB"  He  ]      '  » ["  Of  ibose  lUut  tall  uiliers  Ic. 

f  t"  Wc  Uiiuk  lliur  lin:y  will  tou-     iLi-ir  uid".] 
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send :  and  the  Cretic  sea  is  wide,  wherein  to  take 
'     '     *    another  is  harder  for  him  that  is  master  of  it 

YBAB   XVI.  ^ 

A.C.41A.  than  it  is  for  him  that  will  steal  by,  to  save  him- 
Dui.1^10  u>.'  self.  And  if  this  course  fail,  they  may  torn  their 
iri^idM^w  ^"^s  against  your  own  territory,  or  those  of  your 
confederates  not  invaded  by  Brasidas.  And  then 
you  shall  have  to  trouble  yourselves,  no  more  about 
a  territory  that  you  have  nothing  to  do  withal,  but 
about  your  own  and  your  confederates  *•*' 

111.  Ath.  ^'  Let^  them  take  which  course  of  these 
they  will,  that  you  also  may  find  by  experience, 
and  not  be  ignorant,  that  the  Athenians  never  yet 
gave  over  siege  for  fear  of  any  diversion  upon 
others.  But  we  observe  that,  whereas  you  said 
you  would  consult  of  your  safety,  you  have  not  yet 
in  all  this  discourse  said  anything,  which  a  man 
relying  on  could  hope  to  be  preserved  by :  the 
strongest  arguments  you  use  are  but  future  hopes; 
and  your  present  power  is  too  short  to  defend  yoo 
against  the  forces  already  arranged  against  yoo. 
You  shall  therefore  take  very  absurd  counsel^  unless 
excluding  us  you  make  amongst  yourselves  some 
more  discreet  conclusion :  for  [when  you  are  by 
yourselves],  you  will  no  more  set  your  thoughts 
upon  shame ;  which,  when  dishonour  and  danger 
stand  before  men's  eyes,  for  the  most  part  undoeth 
them*.  For  many,  when  they  have  foreseen  into 
what  dangers  they  were  entering,  have  nevertheless 


'  ["  But  about  what  comes  nearer 
home  to  you,  your  confederacy  and 
your  own  territory".  Bekk.  Am.] 

-  ["  You  may  some  day  come,  by 
c'xpcricncc  of  these  thinijs  (the  in- 
vasions of  Attici  by  the  Ptlopon- 
ncsians),  to  kn<jw  that  tlie  Athen- 


ians never  gave  over"  &c.  Goeller.] 
3  ["  For  you  will  hardly  betake 
yourselves  to  that  false  shame, 
which  in  dangers  leading  to  mani- 
fest destruction,  and  therefore  dis- 
graceful to  incur,  has  lieeu  the  ruin 
of  many  men".  GoclL] 
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been  so  overcome  by  that  forcible  word,  diskononr, 
that  that  which  is  but  called  dishonour,  hath  caused    "^ 
them  to  fall  willingly  into  immedicable  calamities ;     J 
and  so  to  draw  upon  themselves  really,  by  their  nw 
own  madness,  a  greater  dishonour  than  could  have  ^^Z 
befallen  them  by  fortune.     Which  you,   if   you 
deliberate  wisely,  will  take  heed  of ;  and  not  think 
shame  to  submit  to  a  most  potent  city,  and  that 
upon  so  reasonable  conditions,  as  of  league  and  of 
enjoying  your  own  under  tribute  :  and  seeing  choice 
is  given    you   of  war  or  safety,  do'  not  out  of 
peevishness  take  the  worse.    For  such  do  take  the 
best  course,  who  though  they  give  no  way  to  their 
equals,  yet  do  fairly  accommodate  to  their  supe- 
riors ;  and  towards  their  inferiors  use  moderation. 
Consider  of  it  therefore,  whilst  we  stand  off;  and 
liave  often  in  your  mind,  that  you  deliberate  of 
your  country  ;  which  is  to  be  happy'  or  miserable 
iu  and  by  this  one  consultation." 

112.  So  the  Athenians  went  aside  from  the 
conference;  and  the  Melians.  after  they  had  decreed^ 
the  very  same  things  which  before  they  had  spoken, 
made  answer  unto  them  in  this  manner :  "  Men  of 
Athens,  our  resolution  is  no  other  than  what  you 
have  heard  before  ;  nor  will  we,  in  a  small  portion 
of  time,  overtiirow  that  liberty,  iu  which  our  city 
hath  remained  for  the  space  of  seven  hundred 
years  since  it  was  first  founded.  But  trusting  to 
the  fortune  by  which  the  gods  have  preserved  it 
jitherto,  and  unto  the  help  of  men,  that  is',  of  the 

?^["H'iHnor&c.]  tame  auswer  as  ibi-.v  b»d  aliefldy 

F  ["  Which  ii  your  only  counti;,  made".  These  McUans  wcrt  not  the 

tobehappy"  iSfc.  Such  is  the  tcoTCTiiincnt,  auil ''eiT»v/ nolliing.] 

n  iirihiBcurrupl  paasai^c.]  '  ["  OfmenanJof  the  L^cedar- 

"  Hartn);  detenninod  on  the  moDJunx".] 
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V.        LAcedsemonians,  we  will  do  our  best  to  mainfaun 
the  same.     But  this  we  offer  :  to  be  your  friends; 


YKAR   XTI. 


AC.  110.     enemies  to  neither  side  ;  and  you  to  depart  out  of 

Oi   (M)  4 

DiijiiKuo  he'     our  land,  after  agreement  ^  such  as  we  shall  both 
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1 1 3.  Thus  the  Melians  answered.    To  which  the 
Athenians,  the  conference  being  already  broken 
off,  replied  thus :  '^  You  are  the  only  men^  as  it 
seemeth  to  us,  by  this  consultation,   that   think 
future  things  more  certain  than  things  seen  ;  and 
behold  things  doubtful,  through  desire    to  have 
them  true,  as  if  they  were  already  come  to  pass. 
As  you  attribute  and  trust  the  most  unto  the  Ia- 
cedsemonians,  and  to  fortune  and  hopes,  so  will 
nir  AUiiiiiuiii  you  be  the  most  deceived'*.     114.  This  said,  the 
IJJlL^Iiilr**     Athenian   ambassadors  departed  to  their   camp. 
And  the   commanders,  seeing  that   the    Melians 
stood  out,  fell  presently  to  the  war :  and  dividing 
the  work  among  the  several  cities,  encompassed 
Tii«  city  of      the  city  of  the  Melians  with  a  wall.   The  Athenians 
MeiuH  bcsictsc^.  afterwards  left  some  forces  of  their  own  and  of 
their  confederates,  for  a  guard  both  by  sea  and 
land:  and  with  the  greatest  part  of  their  army 
went  home.    The  rest  that  were  left,  besieged  the 
place. 
TiicArKivM  115.  About  thc  samc  time  the  Argives,  making 

iiraTilnLrir  a  ^■oad'  ^"*o  Phliasia,  lost  about  eighty  of  their 
imntofuie  meu,  by  ambush  laid  for  them  by  the  men  of 
Phlius  and  the  outlaws  of  their  own  city.  And 
Tiie  Atiioniaiw  thc  Atheniaus  that  lay  in  Pylus,  fetched  in  thither 
'l^ouiZ  '°***^  ^  great  booty  from  the  Lacedaemonians.  Notwith- 
standing which,  the  Lacedaemonians  did  not  war* 

*  ["  Making  a  treaty  of  peace,        ^  [I'lial  is,  "  an  in  mad"."] 
such  ab"  &c.  ^  L"  l^i<l  ""^  ^^^^  ^^^  wiu"*.] 
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K>n  them,  [as]  renouncing  the  peace:  but  gave 
kve  by  edict'  only,  to  any  of  their  people  that  " 
buld  to  take  booties  reciprocally  in  the  territory  * 
f  the  Athenians.  The  Corinthians  also  made  war  tik  ■ 
upon  the  Athenians :  but  it  was  for  certain  coutro-  f^^" 
versies  of  their  own  :  and  the  rest  of  Peloponnesus 
stirred  not. 

The  Melians  also  took  that  part  of  the  wall  of  xiir 
the  Athenians  by  an  assault  in  the  night,  wliich ''"'" 
looked  towards  the  market-place^:  and  having 
slain  the  men  that  guarded  it,  brought  into  the 
town  both  corn  and  other  provision,  whatsoever 
they  could  buy  for  money'':  and  so  returned  and 
lay  still.  And  the  Athenians  from  thenceforth  kept 
a  better  watch.     And  so  this  summer  ended.  ti,.,. 

116.  The  winter  following,  the  Lacedaemonians 
being  about  to  enter  with  their  army  into  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Argives,  when  they  perceived  that  the 
sacrifices  which  they  made  on  the  border  for  their 
passage  were  not  acceptable,  returned.  And  the 
Argives,  having  some  of  their  own  city  in  suspi- 
cion in  regard  of  this  design  of  the  Laceda;monians, 
apprehended  some  of  them  ;  and  some  escaped. 

About  the  same  time  the  Melians  took  another 
part  of  the  wall  of  the  Athenians  ;  they  that  kept 
the  siege  being  then  not  many.  But  this  done, 
there  came  afterwards  some  fresh  forces  from 
Athens,  under  the  conduct  of  Philocrates  the  son 

'  ["  By  proclamation,"]  Id  indicant  ea, quie mo xdefriim en m 

'  (Hoc  vixintelli^  potest  Ac  Iota  el  alii»  rebus  a  Meliii  raptis  Tliut-v- 

urliis  Meliomm,    Pulo  designari  dides  diciL    Duk.— De  foris  mili- 

forum  retura  Tenalium  in  niuniito-  Urihus  vid.i.  62,  iii.  6.  Gaell] 

nibuB Atheniensium, et  locum  ubi         '  [" AndotfaerproTisionasmucli 

^^upBrrabalut  frumentum,  et  alia  ad  u  Ibejr  wanted".  Bcliker  ^c,  xfh- 

^^■ptmiUtuinquiurbemobsidebaiit.  nfui:  tu)|{o>  xp^f^'"''] 
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V.        of  Demeas.    And  the  town  being  now  strong^ 
besieged,  there  being  also  within  some  that  prac- 
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A.C.410.  tisedto  have  it  given  up,  they  yielded  themsdves 
to  the  discretion  of  the  Athenians  :  who  slew  all 
the  men  of  military  age,  made  slaves  of  the  women 
and  children  * ;  and  inhabited  the  place  with  a  co- 
lony sent  thither  afterwards  of  five  hundred  men 
of  their  own. 


^  [It  would  seem  from  the  threats  their  own  triumph  was  certain,  ii 

put  into  the  mouth  of  Uie  Athenian  met  hy  the  declaration  of  the  an- 

spcaker  (sec  ch.  93,  111),  that  Uic  bassadors  that  they  do  not  oone 

same  decree  which  on1ere<l  the  ex-  there  to  arg;ue  that  question,  hot  l» 

pcditiou,  had  also  fixed  the  punish-  deliberate  only  on  what  was  fiirtk 

ment  to  be  inflicted  on  the  Melians  interest  of  both  parties.     The  Mci- 

if  thej  resisted  :  as  had  been  done  ians  accordinj^lj  proceed  to  axgB^ 

in  the  case  of  Scione.  The  guilt  of  that  it  is  not  fur  the  interest  of  iki 

proposing,  or  at  any  rate  of  sup-  Athenians  to  oatrage  public  ftding 

porting  tlie  decree,  is  laid  to  the  by  the  unprovoked  invasion  of  u 

charge  of  Alcibiades.  Thirl,  ch.  24.  independent  state:  and  if  there  liicy 

— The  foregoing  dialogue  has  been  have  the  best  of  the  argument,  they 

tlic  subject   of  much    comment,  arc  unable,  on  the  other  hand,  ta 

which  would  perhaps  have  l>ccn  fmd  any  satisfactory  answer  to  the 

spared,  had  more  atU'Ution  been  question,  ^  where  lies  your  hope  of 

given  to  its  s<*ope  and  object  The  safety".    There  is  in  this  an  opm 

Athenians    supposing,    truly    or  avon^  ofthe  real  motives,  by  wUch 

falsely,  tliat  the  independence  of  nations  universally,  and  individnak 

the  Melians  endaugered  their  em-  for  the  most  part,  are  gorerned  is 

pire  by  encouraging  revolt  amongst  their    dealings  with    each  other: 

their  allies,  prepared    to    subdue  stripped  indeed  of  the  ordinary  dis- 

them :  but  resolved  first  to  tiy  the  guise  of  Uie  conventional  language 

effect  of  an  embassy  to  persuade  of  riijht  andjiaftcf,  in  which  thoie 

them  to  surrender  without  a  strug-  motives  are  usually  enveloped.  Bnt 

glc.    The  ambassadors  were   not  so  far  us  Thucydides  is  concerned, 

admitted  to  speak  before  the  popular  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  were  the 

assembly :  and  thus  shut  out  from  arguments  really  used  on  this  occi^ 

all  opportunity  of  either  sowing  dis-  sioii,  if  these  were  not  they.     As  to 

sension  or  of  appealing  to  the  pas-  the  Atlienians,  they  were  probably 

sions  of  their  audience,  they  found  as  much  mistaken  in  the  policy  even 

themselves  reduced  to  the  sober  of  the  invasion  itself,  as  they  most 

arguments   of  expediency.      The  cerUinly  were  in  the  revolting  effu- 

attemptofthe  Melians  to  draw  them  sion  of  bl(X>d  that  followed:  which 

on  to  the  ground  of  justice,  whereon  could  tend  to  no  other  end  than  lo 
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Sicily  ileacribpil. — The  cniises  and  pretences  of  the  Sicilian  wnr: 
with  the  consultation  and  preparation  for  the  Rnmo. — Alcilii- 
adeSj  one  of  the  generals  of  the  army,  accused  of  defacing  the 
images  of  Mercury,  is  sutfcred  for  that  present  to  depart  with 
the  army. — The  Athenian  army  cometh  to  Ehegiuni :  thence 
to  Cnfana. — From  thence  Alcibiades  is  sent  for  home  to  make 
answer  to  his  accusations  :  and  by  the  way  escaping,  goctli  to 
Locedferaon. — Nicias  eJieampeth  near  Syracuse :  and  having 
overcome  the  array  of  the  Syracusians  in  battle,  retumeth  to 
Catana. — The  Syrocuaans  procure  aids  amongst  the  rest  of 
the  Sicilians. — Alcibiades  instigateth  and  instructeth  the  Loce- 
dtcmoaians  agninst  his  country. — Nicias  retumeth  from  Ca- 

*tuia  to  Syracuse :  and  encamping  in  Epipolo^  besiegeth  the 
aty  :  and  beginneth  to  enclose  them  with  a  double  wall,  which 
Iras  almost  brought  to  perfection  in  the  beginning  of  the 
feighteenth  year  of  this  war. 

1.  The  same  winter  the  Athenians,  with  greater  "^ 
forces  than  they  hatl  before  sent  out  with  Laches  and  -* 
Eurymedon,  resolved  to  go  again  into  Sicily  ;  and  The 
if  they  could,  wholly  to  subdue  it ;  being  for  the  '^T^y 

defeat  theit  own  oliject,  the  secu-  a  decided  and  permaacnl  Hstxuil- 

ritjoftheircnipire;Mt]iej  found  to  aney  of  the  Hellenic  race,  must  In- 

tbeir  cost  at  the  terminnlion  o{  the  nient  to  fee  holli  Sparta  and  Athens 

Sioilian  expedition.  And  those  that  exhibit  inch  a  total  lack  of  Oic  nrl 

nlddesiretoknowwhatinnnklnd  "  regere   uupcrio   popnloa'',  an  tu 

^t  po^bl;  have  lierome  under  leSTc  tbnt  raw  without  a  hope.] 
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most  part  ignorant  both  of  the  greatness  of  the 
island,  and  of  the  mnltitude  of  people,  as  well 
Greeks  as  barbarians,  that  inhabited  the  same ;  and 
irthat  they  undertook  a  war  not  much  less  than  the 
war  against  the  Peloponnesiaus.  For  the  compass 
of  Sicily  is  little  less  than  eight  days'  sail  for  a 
ship  ;  and  though  so  great,  is  yet  divided  with  no 
more  than  twenty  furlongs,  sea  measure",  from  the 
continent. 

2.  It  was  inhabited  in  old  time,  thus ;  and  these 
were  the  nations  that  held  it.  The  most  ancient 
inhabitants  in  a  part  thereof,  are  said  to  have  been 
the  Cyclopes  and  Lrestrigones  :  of  whose  stock, 
and  whence  they  came  or  to  what  place  they 
removed,  I  have  nothing  to  say.  Let  that  suffice 
which  the  poets  have  spoken,  and  which  every 
particular  man  hath  learned  of  them.  After  them, 
the  first  that  appear  to  have  dwelt  therein,  are  the 
Sicanians,  as  they  say  themselves  ;  nay,  before  the 
other,  as  being  the  natural  breed  of  the  island. 
But  the  truth  is,  they  were  Iberians ;  and  driven 
away  by  the  Ligyans  from  the  banks  of  Sicanus", 
a  river  on  which  they  were  seated  in  Iberia.  And, 
the  island  from  them  came  to  be  called  Sicania, 
which  was  before  Trinacria.  And  these  [two] 
inhabit  yet  in  the  western  parts  of  Sicily.  After' 
the  taking  of  Ilium  certain  Trojans,  escaping  the? 


'  ["  Is  divided  bj  a  Bpace  of  tlie  known  with  any  c«rLtinty. 

sea  of  SO  studin,  m  us  not  lo  he  seems  to  bare  been  (beuanieof  U 

main  land".     It  does  not  appear  countr;  extending  westward  of  l] 

that  there  was  one  mensure  for  the  Rhone ;  as  far,  at  levt,  us  the  p 

land,  nnd  another  for  the  sea.]  rcnccs^  for  whether  the  Iheri«i 

'   [Thucydides  calls   this   river  were  niijrratorB  to  thcnortii 

"  tbe  Sii'anu^  the  rircr  in  llieria":  moiintnios.  is  diaputud.     Niebah) 

but  what  river  be  Eiieals  of,  is  not  sec'nis  to  think  tliej  were.] 
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nds  of  the  Grecians,  landed  with  small  boats  in 

y  :  and  having  planted  themselves  on  the  bor- 

i  of  the  Sicanians,  both  the  nations  in  one  were 

Uled    Elymi ;    and  their   cities    were   Eryx   and 

,     Hard  by  these  came  and  dwelled  also 

tertain  Phoceans,  who  coming  from  Troy,  were  by 

test  carried  first  into  Afric,  and  thence  into 

Icily.     But  the  Siculi  passed  out  of  Italy,  (for 

%here  they  inhabited),  flying  from  the  Opici,  having, 

as  is  most  likely  and  as  it  is  reported,  observed  the 

strait,  and  with  a  fore  wind'-'  gotten  over  in  boats 

which  they  made  suddenly  ou  the  occasion,  or 

perhaps  by  some  other  means. 

There  is  at  this  day  a  people  in  Italy  called 
Siculi.  And  Italy  itself  got  that  name  after  the 
same   manner,   from  a  king  of  Arcadia^  called 


'  [Scftratn,  nppiiluin  perretua, 
(|uod  ab  .Enea  rufpenie  a  Troja, 
otque  in  lixc  locn  veniente,  condi- 
tum  tsBC  ilemoiiilTaDt.  Ciceto  in 
Verr.  iv.— The  Eljinians  were  pro- 
buliljr  cunipused  of  tliflbTcnt  tribes, 
tanring  id  thrir  (iegreea  of  aOiiiil; 
tu  tlie  Greeks,  tlioii)(h  wa  cannot 
adnpt  the  Greek  le^ud  which  re- 
presenls  them  as  fugitives  fram 
Troy  mixed  with  Phoceuui  aud  willi 
followers  of  Fbiloctetes:  and  Thu- 
cydides  himself  feetns  to  mark  the 
uncerliLiuij  of  tlie  [radition,  by  ob- 
sertin^  thai  the  Chalcideaas  under 
TbeoL'les  were  the  first  Greeks  who 
gnined  n  footing  in  Sii^ilj.  Thiil- 
wallvbap.  12.] 

'  ["  W'iib  a  farourable  (or  afl) 
wind".  But  whether  tariovnc 
means  here  a  "  tiroiirable"  wind, 
or  one  "  setlini;  down  tlie  curreni", 
U  matter  of  doubt.— The  ctinent 
vol,.  IX. 


was  coinmonlj  said  to  run  Jimti 
from  the  Tyrrlienian  into  llie  Sid- 
linn  sea.  Am. — The  name  of  Opi. 
citnB  (Oscans  or  Ausones)  wnsfpvcii 
by  the  Greeks,  before  the  end  iif  ihv 
4lb  ccnturj  of  Rome  (i.e.,  before 
3A2  A.C  ),  U  all  the  tribes  dwelling 
witbin  tbe  limits  assigned  lo  Italy 
by  TimEeus.  Niebuhr,  Rom.  Hist.] 
'  ["Of  tbe  Sikeli".  Bekker  itc, 
triaXiy;  tulfto,  iftaimv. — II  WHS 
not  till  l&le  tbat  the  name  of  luty 
was  given  (o  the  whole  region  cotn- 
prised  within  its  natural  boundn- 
ties,  the  Alps  and  the  sea.  That 
niimc  in  the  eurliest  times  was  a  du- 
tioual  one  in  the  south,  and  meant 
no  more  than  the  land  o(  tUr  llati: 
and  was  not  extended  to  tlic  mure 
northerly  rcgious  till  tbe  Ruirtuii 
sway  hud  united  tbe  peninsula  Into 
one  state,  and  by  colonization  ami 
llic  difTnsion  of  the  [<itln  luiigiie 
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VI.  Italus.  Of  these  a  gre^t  army  crossing  into  Sicily, 
'  ^  overthrew  the  Sicaiiians  in  battle,  and  drave  them 
into  the  south  and  west  parts  of  the  same ;  and 
instead  of  Sicania,  caused  the  island  to  be  called 
Sicilia :  and  held  and  inhabited  the  best  of  the 
land  for  near  three  hundred  years  after  their  going 
over,  and  before  any  of  the  Grecians  came  thither. 
And  till  now  they  possess  the  midland  and  north 
parts  of  the  island. 
rhoKiriciftiiii.  Also  the  Phoenicians  inhabited  the  coast  of  Sicily 
on  all  sides,  having  taken  possession  of  certain 
promontories*  and  little  islands  adjacent,  for  traders 
sake  with  the  Sicilians.  But  after  that  many 
Grecians  were  come  in  by  sea,  the  Phoenicians 
abandoned  most  of  their  former  habitations :  and 
uniting  themselves  dwelt  in  Motya  and  Soloeis  and 
Panormus'-,  upon  the  borders  of  the  Elymi  ;  as  rdy- 

liad  moulded  its  inliahitiints  into  liis  own  days,  however*  Antioefaitf 
a  single  nation.  Tlie  Greeks,  who  drew  a  narrower  houndarj  of  Italy: 
ref]^rded  none  hut  the  (Knotrians  hy  a  line  from  Metapontum  to  tk 
(hy  which  name  they  desi^ated  river  I^os.  Tarentum  he  phoci 
the  Pelasgi  seated  in  Lucania  and  heyond  the  limits  of  Italy,  in  la- 
Bruttium)  as  Italians,  were  lonp^  Py^i^*  Hence  the  TarentiiMt 
strangers  to  the  wider  extent  in  not  emhraced  under  the 
which  the  name  was  applied  ^itliin  Italiott^or  Italian  Greeks.  Niebafcr. 
the  country  itself,  and  never  so  — It  was  in  the  course  of  the  co- 
applied  it  The  region  which  ori-  tuiy  following  the  beginning  of  the 
finally  bore  the  name  was,  accord-  Olympiads,  that  the  Greeks  cas- 
ing to  them,  the  peninsula  bounded  hlished  Uiemsclyes  on  the  oosftof 
by  the  isthmus  between  the  Scyl-  Sicily ;  and  spread  themsdra  v 
letic  and  Napetine  gulfs,  that  is,  far  over  the  south  of  Italy,  that  it 
the  southern  part  of  what  was  after-  ac((uired  the  name  of  the  Gnat  or 
wards  ciilled  Bruttium.  It  was  the  Greater  Greece.  Thirl,  cb.  13.] 
from  Antiochus,  a  historian  con-  ^  ["  And  all  round  Sicily  the 
temporary  with  Hen>dotus,  that  it  Pha'nicians  inhabited  promontoiici 
was  first  learut  that  the  whole  coun-  by  the  sea,  which  they  had  tsken 
try  to  the  south  of  Tarentum  and  off  with  a  fortification,  and  mill 
Posidonia,  when  it  belonged  to  tlie  islands  adjacent*' &c.] 
(Ijiotrians,  was  called  Italia.    For  '  [Now  Palermo :  the  capital.] 
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ing  upon  their  league  with  the  Elymi,  and  because 
also  from  thence  lay  the  ehortest  cut  over  unto 
Carthage.  These  were  the  barbarians,  and  thus 
they  inhabited  Sicily. 

3.  Now  for  Grecians,  first  a  colony  of  Chalci-  < 
deans,  under  Thucles  their  conductor,  going;  from 
Enbcea,  built  Naxos,  and  the  altar  of  Apollo 
Archegetes  \  now  standing  without  the  city :  upon 
which  the  ambassadors  employed  to  the  oracles, 
as  often  as  they  launch  from  Sicily,  are  accustomed 
to  otFer  their  first  sacrifice.    The  next  year  Archias, 

a  man  of  the  Herculean  family,  carried  a  colony 
from  Corinth,  and  became  founder  of  Syracuse : 
where  first  he  drave  the  Siculi  out  of  that  island*^ 
in  which  the  inner  part  of  the  city  now  standeth ; 
not  now  environed  wholly  with  the  sea,  as  it  was 
then.  And  in  process  of  time,  when  the  city  also 
that  is  without  was  taken  in  with  a  wall,  it  became 
a  populous  city.  In  the  fifth  year  after  the  build- 
ing of  Syracuse,  Thucles  and  the  Chalcideans,  going 
from  Naxos,  built  Leontium,  expelling  thence  the 
Siculi ;  and  after  that  Catana  :  but  they  that  went 
to  Catana,  chose  Euarchus  for  their  founder. 

4.  About  the  same  time  in  Sicily  arrivedalsoLarais, 
with  a  colony  from  Megara  ;  and  first  built  a  cer- 
tain town  called  Trotilus,  upon  the  river  Pantacius; 


'  [ThGnamccirthe  Delphian  ^oA 
lind  now  allained  throughout  Pelo- 
ponnnui  the  uuiverBul  respect 
which  it  so  long  enjujei] :  it  had  \kA 
the  wav  to  tlie  settlement  Hiid  con- 
qncitof  that  peninsula,  and  hence 
hrWMUHlleil  ^alHulertuiA  founder 
of  the  Doriiins.  lite  regulutiou  of 
colonics  by  the  Dclpbinu  uracle  wiu 
tbe   chi«r   instrumeul    wliiuh  ex- 


tended the  worship  of  .Apollo  on  the 
Mediternmean.  Muell.  il,  3.— The 
diiupoi  (amhattadort)  were  men  sent 
yearly  by  the  mother-country,  to  lie 
present  at  certain  solemn  lestiTals 
of  the  colony,  carrying  with  them 
BocrJBcrs  and  gifts.    Godl.] 

'  NnsuB,  OrtyRiu;  an  island,  part 
oftliocity  of  Syracuse,    [ij  irdX>(  ■] 
IsTdc :  tlierestWBsthen  called  4 '£u-l 
1  2 
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VI.       where  for  a  while  after  he  governed  the  estate  of 

'     ""^^    his  colony  in  common  with  the  Chalcideans  of 

Leontium.    But  afterwards,  when  he  was  by  them 

thnist  out,  and  had  builded  Thapsus,  he  died ;  and 

the  rest  going  from  Thapsus,  under  the  conduct  of 

AC  73a  Hyblon,  a  khig  of  the  Siculi,  built  Megara,  called 
Megara-Hyblsea  ^  And  after  they  had  there  inha- 
bited two  hundred  and  forty- five  years,  they  were 
by  Gelon,  a  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  put  out  both  of  the 
city  and  territory.  But  before  they  were  driven 
thence,  namely  one  hundred  years  after  they  had 

A.C.028.    built  it,  they  sent  out  Pammilus  and  built  the  rity 

ol.38.1.  ^^  Selinus.  This  Pammilus  came  to  them  from 
Megara,  their  own  metropolitan  city :  and  so 
together  with  them  founded  Selinus.      Gebi  was 

A.c.718.  built  in  the  forty-fifth  year  after  Syracuse,  by  Anti- 
Rhoduns  ud  phemus,  that  brought  a  colony  out  of  Rhodes,  and 
by  Entymus,  that  did  the  like  out  of  Crete,  jointly. 
This  city  was  named  after  the  name  of  the  river 
Gela ;  and  the  place  where  now  the  city  standeth, 
and  which  at  first  they  walled  in,  was  called 
Lindii'.   And  the  laws  which  they  established  were 


Cntuu, 


*  [**  And  the  rest  being  driven  frcneral  custom  in  the  eariiest  tiBMS, 

forth  from  Tbapsos,  and  Hvhlon,  that  the  several  tribes  gave  tlieir 

a  king  of  the  Sikeli,  letting  them  own  names  to  the  countries  wlwie 

take  the  place  and  instigating  them  they  settled.    When  the  lindisDi 

to  settle  there,  built  Megara*'  ^c]  first  arrived  in  Sicilj,  thej  called 

'  ["  But  the  place  where  now  the  their  first  fortified  settlement,  esta- 

citadel  stands,  and  which  was  the  blished  probably  on  the  top  of  s 

first  tliat  was  walled  in,  is  called  hill  or  cliff,  by  no  other  name  thin 

Lindii".    Nomcn   hoc    primordiis  their  own.    Afterwards  as  the  let- 

colonic  inditum    est,  quia  Anti-  tlcment  grew  and  the  huildings  ei- 

pheraus  et  Rhodii,  ejus  socii,  max-  tended  down  into  the  plain  and  to 

imam  partem  Lindo,  urbe  Khodiu,  the  river,  so  that  what  was  once  the 

venerant.  Goell. — The  plural  form  whole  town  was  now  only  a  small 

of  the  name,  like  that  of  Atovrivoi,  part  of  it,  the  new  and  enlamd 

illustrates  what  Thucydides  calls  a  town  was  distinguished  by  a  Iwsl 
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the  Doric.  About  one  hundred  and  eight  years 
after  their  own  foundation,  they  of  Gela  built  the 
city  of  Acragaute,  calling  the  city  after  the  name 
of  the  river  :  and  for  their  conductors  chose  Aris- 
tonous  and  Pystilus,  and  gave  unto  them  the  laws 
of  Gela,  Zancle  was  first  built  by  pirates  that  i 
came  from  Cume,  a  Chalcidean  city  in  Opicia ':  but  ^, 
afterwards  there  came  a  multitude,  and  helped  to 
people  it,  out  of  Chalcis  and  the  rest  of  Eubcea ; 
and  their  conductors  were  Perieres  and  Crata;- 
menes  ;  one  of  Cume,  the  other  of  Chalcis.  And 
the  name  of  the  city  was  at  first  Zancle,  so  named 
by  the  Sicilians  because  it  hath  the  form  of  a 
sickle  ;  and  the  SiciUans  call  a  sickle  zanclon.  But 
these  inhabitants  were  afterwards  chased  thence 
by  the  Samians  and  other  people  of  Ionia*;  that  in  s, 
their  flight  from  the  Medes,  fell  upon  Sicily.  After "' 
this,  Anaxilas,  tyrant  of  Rhegiuni,  drave  out  the 
Samians  ;  and  peopling  the  city  with  a  mixed  people 
of  them  and  his  own,  instead  of  Zancle  called  the 
place  by  the  name  of  his  own  country  from  whence 
he  xvas  anciently  descended,  Messana^ 

5.  After  Zancle  was  built  Himera,  by  Eucleides, 


name  derired  from  the  river  nbich 
ran  heside  il;  but  the  original  cilj. 
now  become  a  citadel,  retained  its 
old  national  nnme.  So  at  htpts, 
Ihe  uiUidel.  which  was  the  old  Pe- 
iHsjjian  settlement,  retained  its 
Peloigiuu  name  Larissa ;  the  more 
modem  city,  nhicb  grew  up  at  its 
(eel,  TweiKKl  the  name  which  be- 
long formerly  lo  the  whole  coun- 
try, anil  Kras  catleil  Argos.  France 
supplies  nia[iy  instalKcK  of  towns 
haviii(;  succeeded  la  ibe  uHuie  of 


the  people  of  the  whole  dislricl^  us 
in  Amiens,  Ambiani;  Tours,  Tu- 
rones;  Rheims,  Rbemi ;  A:c.  Am.] 

'  [The  name,  in  the  geography  of 
the  Greeks  of  the  time  of  Thucy- 
dides,  for  the  coast  of  the  Tyrrhen- 
ian sea,  from  the  Tiber  southwards 
as  far  m  the  ronllncs  of  (Enotriu: 
that  is,  nearly  ns  fat  as  PiEstuin  and 
the  river  Silarus.  Arn.] 

'  [Samiuns  and  Milesians.  Hc- 
ro<lotiis,  Ti,  22.] 

'  [See  iii.  »6,  note.] 
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SimoB,  and  Sacon  ;  the  moat  of  which  colony  wa 
Chalcideans ;  but  there  were  also  amongst  tha 
certain  oatlawa  of  Syracuse,  the  vanquished  pai 
of  a  sedition,  called  the  Myletidie.  Their  langnag 
grew  to  a  mean  between  the  Chalcidean  and  Dorii 
but  the  laws  of  the  Chalcidean  prevailed.  Acn 
and  Casmenie  were  built  by  the  Syracnsiani 
Acra?,  twenty  years  after  Syracuse ;  and  Csi 
menee,  almost  twenty  after  Acre.  Camarina  wi 
at  first  built  by  the  Syracusians,  very  near  tli 
hundred  and  thirty-fifth  year  of  their  own  <dt] 
Dascon  and  Meuecolus  being  the  condactor 
But  the  Camarineeans  having  been  by  the  Syraci 
sians  driven  from  their  seat  by  war  for  revol 
Hippocrates,  tyrant  of  Gela,  in  process  of  tim 
taking  of  the  Syracasiaiis  that  territory  for  ranso 
of  certain  Syracusiau  prisoners,  became  the 
foonder,  and  placed  them  in  Camarina  agu 
C483.  After  this  again,  having  been  driven  thence  I 
Gelon,  they  were  planted  the  third  time  in  tl 
same  city'. 

G.  These  were  the  nations,  Greeks  and  barbi 
nans,  that  inhabited  Sicily.  And  though  it  wei 
thus  great,  yet  the  Athenians  longed  very  much  1 
send  an  army  agfunst  it,  out  of  a  desire  to  bring  it  a 
under  their  subjection ;  which  was  the  true  motivi 
but  as  having  withal  this  fair  pretext,  of  aiding  the 
kindred  and  new  confederates^.     But  principal] 

'  [lliiipocrates  he, "  he  hocamn  Uncllct,  and  Arnold.     Teitia  art 

the  rounder  and  eolonizi'd  antw  instaumtio    debetur    Geloia,    q 

CitinirinB.    And  being  Sf^niin  over-  inultis  a  Gelouis  morte  aonia 

turned  by  Gebin,   it  was  a  third  cam  coinmi|tranint.  Goell.] 
time  nen-t(iIuniMil   by  Orlnam".        '  [Tlie  kindred  refcw  to  uH  am 

I'tXywr  {•'!  riXiime,  is  a  correctii'ii  as  Hire  loninns,  tliat  ia,  Cfaalcid 

or  Wt'Bi'liii);  adi>i)li'd  by  I'lipjid,  iiiis ;  liui-h  iis  the  LeontJnea,  Nw 


Ot.74  9. 
A.C.4al. 
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1  were  instigated  to  it  by  the  ambassadors  of 
Igesta,  who  were  at  Athens  and  earnestly  pressed 
lem  thereto.  For  bordering  on  the  territory  of 
the  Selinuntians,  they  had  begun  a  war  about  cer- 
tain things  concerning  marriage,  and  about  a  piece 
of  ground  that  lay  doubtfully  between  them.  And 
the  Seliountians  having  leagued  themselves  with 
the  Syracusians,  infested'  them  with  war  both  by 
sea  and  by  land.  Insomuch  as  the  Egestreans, 
putting  the  Athenians  in  mind  of  their  former 
league  with  the  Leontinea  made  by  Laches,  prayed 
them  to  send  a  fleet  thither  in  their  aid  ;  alleging, 
amongst  many  other  things,  this  as  principal :  that 
if  the  Syracusians,  who  had  driven  the  Leontinea 
from  their  seat,  should  pass  without  revenge  taken 
on  them,  and  so  proceed,  by  consuming  the  rest 
of  the  allies  of  the  Athenians  there,  to  get  the 
whole  power  of  Sicily  into  their  hands,  it  would  be 
dangerous  lest  hereafter  some  time  or  other,  being 
Dorians,  they  should  with  great  forces  aid  the  Do- 
rians for  aifinity,  and  being  a  colony  of  the  Pelopon- 
uesians  join  with  the  Peloponnesians  that  sent  them 
out,  to  pull  down  the  Athenian  empire :  that  it  were 
wisdom,  therefore,  with  those  confederates  they  yet 
retain,  to  make  head  against  the  Syracusians ;  and 
the  rather,  because  for  the  defraying  of  the  war  the 
Egestseans  would  furnish  money  sufficient  of  them- 
selves. Which  things  when  the  Athenians  had  often 
heard  in  their  assemblies  from  the  mouths  of  the 
Egestsean  anibastiadors  and  of  their  advocates  and 

BUS,  CHtenteauc  Uiennff  conftdt-  uverto  Ilie  Athenians  hjr  Phiraxio 

raid,  10   Bunie  of  ihe   remainiuK  v.4.Uaituk.  Thia  isamiitdlicasto 

iQlcufSidlyiMtheCiiinarinKmiB  Canmrina:sce7&.iu.86.  Poppo.] 
j|lAgrigcntiTics,wbowerebruuglit         '  ["  Blucluuleil  them".] 
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patrons.theydecreedtosendambassadorstoEgesta; 
-    to  see  first,  whether  there  were  in  their  treasury 
and  temples  so  much  wealth  as   they  said  there 
was,  and  to  bring;  word  in  what  terms  the  war 
stood  between  that  city  and  the  Selinuntians.    And 
ambassadors  were  sent  into  Sicily  accordingly. 
7.  The  same  winter    the  Lacedemonians   and 
^_  their  confederates,  all  but  the  Corinthians,  having 
^Jj  drawn  out  their  forces  into  the  territory  of  the 
«"  Argives,  wasted  a  small  part  of  their  fields,  and 
carried   away    certain    cart-loads    of    their   corn- 
Thence  they  went  to  OrnciE,  and  having  placed 
there  the  Argive  outlaws,  left  with  them  a  few 
others  of  the  rest  of  the  army  :  and  then  making  a 
composition  for  a  certain  time,  that  they  of  Oruese 
and  those  Argives  should  not  wrong  each  other, 
they  carried  their  array  home.     But  the  Athenians 
arriving  not  long  after  with  thirty  galleys  and  six 
hundred  men  of  arms,  the  people  of  Argos  camff 
also  forth  with  their  whole  power,  and  joining 
with  them,  sat  down    betimes    in    the  morning' 
before  Ornea;.    But  when  at  night  the  army  went 
somewhat  far  off  to  lodge,  they  within  fled  outs 
and  the  Argives  the  next  day  perceiving  it,  pulled 
Onieae  to  the  ground,  and  went  home.     And  sa 
also  did  the  Athenians  not  long  after  with  their 
„.  galleys.     Also  the  Athenians  transported  certain' 
"■^^■^  horsemen    by  sea,  part   of  their   own,  and   part 
Macedonian  fugitives  that  lived  with  them,  iiit» 


'  ["Sat  down    for    unc    dnj",  Aubiran  iDLabiiuntsofOnies,  wba. 

Oniex,  Tirjns,  au<]  MjceniE,  were  appeur   to   bnve  rcmuined  nnsoU'' 

umongst  the  towns  dispeupleil  liy  due<l   titi   about    6H0,    afterwai 

Argos  lu  rcpleuliih  hptuwn  |>i>pijlii'  g^ive  tlie'ir  ndmeof  Omeatkiitla 

IJon  :    ice  v.  US,   nolc.     Tin'   iild  Uic  suljett  petiffiti  of  Argos] 
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■ethone',  and  ravaged  the  territory  of  Perdiccas.       vi. 
nd  the  Lacedaemoiiiaus  sent  unto  the  Chaleideans    \f^^  ^^, 
(on  Thrace,  who  held  peace  with  the  Athenians     a.ciis. 
rom  ten  days  to  ten  days,  apponitnig  them  to  aid 
ferdiccas.     But  they  refused.     And  so  ended  the 
rinter,  and  the  sixteenth  year  of  this  war  written 
by  Thucydides. 

8.  The  next  summer,  early  in  the  spring,  the    ve.r  iti.. 
Athenian  ambassadors  returned  from  Sicily,  and  the  decr«'th?")^' 
ambassadors  of  Egesta  with  thera  :  aud  brought  in  "^J^l^:^'" 
silver  uncoined  sixty  talents,  for  a  month's  pay  of  J"'^,'"''^ 
sixty  galleys",  which  they  would  entreat  the  Athe- (jominiii. 
uians  to  send  thither.     And  the  Athenians  having 
called  an  assembly,  and  heard  both  from  the  Eges- 
tasan  and  their  own  ambassadors,  amongst  other 
persuasive  but  untrue  allegations,  touching  their 
money,  how  they  had  great  store  ready  both  in 
their  treasury  and  temples,  decreed  the  sending  of 
sixty  galleys  into  Sicily,  and  Alcibiades  the  son  of 
Cleiuias,  Nicias  the  son  of  Niceratus,  and  Lama- 
chus  the  son  of  Xenophanes,  for  commanders  with 
authority  absolute :  the  which  were    to  aid   the 
people  of  Egesta  against  the  Selinuntians,    and 
withal,  if  they  had  time  to  spare,  to  plant  the  Leon- 
tines  anew  in  their  city  ;  and  to  order  all  other  the 
affairs  of  Sicily  as  they  should  think  most  for  the 
profit  of  the  Athenians.     Five  days  after  this  the 
people  assembled  again,  to  consult  of  the  means 

'  ["  M(^lIlllIlc  on  tlie  burdtTK  of  usumI  psj :  but  the  same  wbich  we 

MiicedaniH''.]  liave   already  seen   to   have   been 

'  [Tliis  is  a  Ltlent  fuT  a.  jnonlhs  given  to  tliose  lliat  served  at  iLc 

pny   cf  each  ship's  crew ;   whieh,  siege  of  Potidxa,   iii.  17;   owing 

biking  die  ctew  at   iwo  hundied  peibups  to   the  same   retison,  the 

nteu,  would  lie  ii  drachine  per  dny  dislaiiee  (tarn  himic  and  prnbulile 

for  ever;  man.     This  is  double  the  leii|;lh  of  thesenice.  Am.] 
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bow  most  speedily  to  put  this  armada  in  r 
and  to  decree  such  things  as  the  ^aerals  shoi 
further  require  for  the  expedition.  But  I^ 
having  heard '  that  himself  was  chfiseu  for  one 
the  geuerals,  and  conceiving  that  the  state  had  o 
well  resolved,  but  affected  the  conquest  of  i 
Sicily,  a  great  matter,  upon  small  and  sapcrfid 
pretences,  stood  forth,  desiring  to  hare  altered  ti 
the  Athenians'  purpose,  and  spake  as  foUoweth : 
9.  "  Though  this  assembly  was  called  to  delib 
rate  of  our  preparation,  and  of  the  manner  how 
set  forth  our  fleet  for  Sicily :  yet  to  me  it  seemet 
that  we  ought  rather  once  again  to  consult,  wh 
ther  it  be  not  better  not  to  send  it  at  all ;  tbi 
upon  a  short  deliberation  in  so  weighty  an  afii 
and  upon  the  credit  of  strangers,  to  draw  up) 
ourselves  an  impertinent  war.  For  my  own  pai 
I  have  honour  by  it :  and  for  the  danger  of  n 
person,  I  esteem  It  the  least  of  all  men :  (d 
but  that  I  think  him  a  good'  member  of  the  con 
monwealtb,  that  hath  regard  also  to  his  own  peiw 
and  estate ;  for  such  a  man  especially  will  desire  ti 
public  to  prosper  for  his  own  sake) :  bat  as  I  hai 
never  spoken  heretofore,  so  nor  now  will  I  apei 
anything  that  is  against  my  conscience,  for  gaiuix 
to  myself  a  pre-eminence  of  honour:  bat  that  on] 
which  1  apprehend  for  the  best.  And  although 
am  sure,  that  if  I  go  about  to  persuade  yoa  I 
preserve  what  you  already  hold,  and  not  to  hazai 

'  [Bilker  anil  tlie  rest,  aroi'moc :  glad  to  lie  choseu"  &o. :  and  H< 

"  huviiifr    ai/aiait    hit    triil   Xievn  niocTulrs,  ch.  34:    "for    that  ti 

cbcMcii",  &c.  Vulgo,  ocovvoc.    Id  iiihii  iif  oiMt  experienea  hat  t 

•uppiiit  uf  tlu:  first,  Dukvr  citvk  Amtffi  againtt  hit  wilt".     See  al 

Nkut,  cli.    li:  "if  UiUTc  lie  any  riiitiirL-h,  Atdli.  IK.  Gudh] 

man  livrc,(itfffuvi>c  oi(>«eiit),  lliai  is  •  [Au  cijuallg  guod"  «tc.] 
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igs  certain  for  uncertain  and  future,  my  words 
I  be  too  weak  to  prevail  against  your  humour :  ^ 
t  this  I  must  needs  let  you  know,  that  neither  ' 
wr  haste  is  seasonable,  nor  your  desires  easy  to  om 
!  achieved.  10.  For  I  say,  that  going  thither 
leave  many  enemies  here  behind  you,  and 
more  you  endeavour  to  draw  hither.  You  perhaps 
think  that  the  league  will  be  firm,  that  you  have 
made  with  the  Lacedaemonians  ;  which,  though  as 
long  as  you  stir  not,  may  continue  a  league  in 
name,  (for  so  some  have  made  it  of  their  own 
side'),  yet  if  any  considerable  forces  of  ours  chance 
to  miscarry,  our  enemies  will  soon  renew  the  war, 
as  having  made  the  peace  constrained  by  calami- 
ties, and  upon  terms  of  more  dishonour  and  neces- 
sity than  ourselves :  besides,  in  the  league  itself 
we  have  many  things  controverted.  And  some 
there  be  that  refuse  utterly  to  accept  it,  and  they 
none  of  the  weakest :  whereof  some  are  now  iu 
open  war  agaiust  us',  and  others,  because  the 
Lacedffimoniaus  stir  not,  maintain  only  a  truce 
with  us  from  ten  to  ten  days^  and  so  are  con- 
tented yet  to  hold  their  hands.  But  perad- 
Tenture,  when  they  sliall  hear  that  our  power  is 
distracted,  which  is  the  thing  we  now  hasten  to 
do,  they  will  be  glad  to  join  in  the  war  with  the 
Sicilians  against  us ;  the  coufederacy  of  whom 
they  would  heretofore  have  valued  above  mauy 


'  ["  For  to  that  end  have  the 
practicea  been  directed  of  ootne, 
Iwtli  iniiiiiKst  ourH«lvc8  and  out 
enEtnirs\  Meniiint;  Aldhiiiiica,  and 
thec]ihi>rs('lr<>1iiilu»  uod  Xenarus: 
M,'L-  V.  30.     Scbol  ] 


'[ABtheCoiinlhiaiiB.  Tlic  Elci- 
alts  and  Megareaos  liod  liiit  ac- 
cepted iu] 

'  [A  truce  that  iniRlit  1«  re- 
uniiueed  nl  llie  end  of  Kiery  ti'ti 
iluys.     ThcM:  wcrv  tLu  B(coliiin».] 
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VI.  other.  It  behoveth  us  '  therefore  to  consider  d 
vTabxvT^  these  things,  and  not  to  run  into  new  dangeni 
A.C.415.  when  the  state  of  our  own  city  hangeth  nnseUled, 
oraUouorNicuui  uor  Seek  a  new  dominion  before  we  assure  that 
which  we  already  have.  For  the  Chalcideans  of 
Thrace,  after  so  many  years*  revolt,  are  yet  un- 
reduced :  and  from  others  in  divers  parts  of  the 
continent,  we  have  but  doubtful  obedience.  Bat 
the  Egestseaus,  being  forsooth  our  confederatei 
and  wronged,  they  in  all  haste  must  be  uded: 
though  to  right  us  on  those  by  whom  we  have  t 
long  time  ourselves  been  wronged,  that  we  defer. 
11.  And  yet  if  we  should  reduce  the  Chalcidesns 
into  subjection,  we  could  easily  also  keep  them  so: 
but  the  Sicilians,  though  we  vanquish  them,  yet 
being  many  and  far  off,  we  should  have  much  ado 
to  hold  them  in  obedience.  Now  it  were  madnes 
to  invade  such,  whom  conquering  you  cannot  keqi; 
and  failing,  should  lose  the  means  for  ever  after  to 
attempt  the  same  again  '^.  As  for  the  Sicilians,  it 
seemeth  unto  me,  at  least  as  things  now  stand, 
that  they  shall  be  of  less  danger  to  us  if  they  fidl 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Syracusians,  than  they 
are  now  :  and  yet  this  is  it  that  the  Elgestsans 
would  most  affright  us  with.  For  now  the  states 
of  Sicily,  in  several,  may  perhaps  be  induced,  in 


'  [*'  So  that  it  Mioveth  a  certain  open  revolt,  and  are  yet  unredaccd*. 

ptrsnn  (Alcibiades)  to  consider  of  Goell.] 

these  thinp^,  and  not  to  endanger  *  [^*  And  failing,  should  be  id  i 

our  city  whilst  it  is  yet  at  sea,  (not  ver}'  different  plig;ht  from  what  we 

yet  safe  in  port),  and  not  to  grasp  at  were  l>efore  attacking  them".    The 

new  dominion  before  we  arc  sure  Sicilians  at  present,  if  not  subjects, 

of  that  we  have  already:  if  so  it  are  still  not  enemies:  but  that  will 

he,  that  the  Chalcideans  Thrace-  not  l>e  so,  al\cr  an   attack   upoD 

waid  have  been  so  many  years  in  them  which  shall  miscanr.  SchoLl 
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favour  of  the  Lacediemouians,  to  take  part  against 
us :  whereas  then,  being  reduced  into  one,  it  is  "^ 
not  likely  they  would  hazard  with  us  state  against  * 
state'.  For  by  the  same  means  that  they,  joining own 
with  the  Peloponnesians,  may  pull  down  our  do- 
minion, by  the  same  it  would  be  likely  that  the 
Peloponnesians  would  subvert  theirs.  The  Grecians 
there  will  fear  us  most,  if  we  go  not  at  all ;  next, 
if  we  but  show  our  forces  and  come  quickly  away. 
But  if  any  misfortune  befall  us,  they  will  presently 
despise  us,  and  join  with  the  Grecians  here  to 
invade  us.  For  we  all  know,  that  those  things  are 
most  admired  which  are  farthest  off,  and  which 
least  come  to  give  proof  of  the  opinion  conceived 
of  them.  And  this,  Athenians,  is  your  own  case 
with  the  Lacediemouians  and  their  confederates ; 
whom  because  beyond  your  hope  you  have  over- 
come in  those  things  for  which  at  first  you  feared 
them^  you  now  in  contempt  of  them  turn  your 
arms  upon  Sicily.  But  we  ought  not  to  be  puffed 
up  upon  the  misfortunes  of  our  enemies :  but  to 
be  confident  then  only,  when  we  have  mastered 
their  dcsig^is^  Nor  ought  we  to  think  that  the 
Lacedtemonians  set  their  minds  on  anything  else, 
but  how  they  may  yet  for  the  late  disgrace  repair 
their  reputation,  if  they  can,  by  our  overthrow :  and 
the  rather,  because  they  have  so  much  and  so  long 
laboured  to  win  an  opinion  in  the  world  of  their 


'  ["  Wbereu  in  the  olbet  cose,  yon  nim  in  conlempt''  &c.  Goell.] 

it  is  not  likelj' that  one  power  would        '  ["Tlien   nolr,  wlien    we  are 

molcBt  tbe  oilier".]  mnsten  of  our  owq  minds,  ur  of 

'  ["Whom  because  bejondyotir  ourselves".   Goell.   '■  Of  their,  the 

iB(vuosidering*bat  jourl'enr  of  eaenij's minds":  tlialis.hjfniniess 

idtobc)  jouhareovercotne.  or  superiur  uliilily.  Arn,] 
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vf,  valoun  The  question  with  us  therefore,  if  we  be 
well  advised,  will  not  be  of  the  Egestseans  in  Sidlj, 
but  how  we  may  speedily  defend  our  city  against 
omUtmorNiciM  the  insidiation  of  them  that  favour  the  oligarchy^ 
1 2.  We  must  remember  also  that  we  have  had  now 
some  short  recreation  from  a  late  great  plague  and 
great  war,  and  thereby  are  improved  both  in  men 
and  money  ;  which  it  is  most  meet  that  we  should 
spend  here  upon  ourselves,  and  not  upon  those 
outlaws  which  seek  for  aid :  seeing  it  maketh  for 
them,  to  tell  us  a  specious  lie ;  who  contributing 
only  words  whilst  their  friends  bear  all  the  danger, 
if  they  speed  well,  shall  be  disobliged  of  thanks,  if 
ill,  undo  their  friends  for  company.  Now  if  that 
be  any  man  here^,  that  for  ends  of  his  own,  tf 
being  glad  to  be  general,  especially  being  yet  too 
young  to  have  charge  in  chief,  shall  advise  die 
expedition,  to  the  end  he  may  have  admiratioii 
for  his  expense  upon  horses,  and  help  from  his 
place  to  defray  that  expense :  suffer  him  not  to 
purchase  his  private  honour  and  splendour  with 
the  danger  of  the  public  fortune.  Believe  rather 
that  such  men,  though  they  rob  the  public,  do 
nevertheless  consume  also  their  private  wealth. 
Besides  ^  the  matter  itself  is  full  of  great  difficulties, 
such  as  it  is  not  fit  for  a  young  man  to  consult  of, 
much  less  hastily  to  take  in  hand.     13.  And  I 


>  [The  question  fkv.  "will  not 
be  al>out  these*  Sicilian  barbarians, 
the  Epestajans,  but  how  to  be  with- 
out loss  of  time  on  our  puard 
against  a  city  ploltinp  a^inst  us 
through  their  oligarchical  povern- 
nient*'.  Sec  i.  19:  "thcLsicediuinon- 
ians  drew  them  U)  embrace"  Sic.'] 


*  He  planceth  al  AlcibiadeiL 
[Tarn  suniptuosum  erat  Athenis,  rt 
vcro  in  plurimis  Grscis  paTtihns 
e^iuos  alere,  ut  documcntum  eKCl 
mapnarum  opum,et  putaietur  indi- 
carc  opulentiam  ci  iude  nobiliuiem 
niajurum.    (iJoell.] 

»  [*»  And  that  the  mattei^  «cc.] 
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seeing  those  now  sit  by  and  abet'  the  same  man, 
am  fearful  of  them  :  and  do  on  the  other  side  ex-  "^ 
hurt  the  elder  sort,  (if  any  of  tliem  sit  near  those  ' 
other),  not  to  be  ashamed  to  deliver  their  minds  o.ui 
freely,  aa  fearing  that  if  they  gave  their  voice 
against  the  war  they  should  be  esteemed  cowards; 
nor  to  doat  {as  they  do)  upon  things  absent*-; 
knowing  that  by  passion  the  fewest  actions,  and 
by  reason  the  most  do  prosper  :  but  rather  for  the 
benefit  of  their  country,  which  is  now  cast  into 
greater  danger  than  ever  before,  to  hold  up  their 
hands  on  the  other  side,  and  decree :  "  that  the 
Sicilians,  within  the  limits  they  now  enjoy^  not 
misliked  by  you,  and  with  liberty  to  sail  by  the 
shore  in  the  Ionian  gulf,  and  in  the  main  of  the 
Sicilian  sea,  shall  possess  their  own,  and  compound 
their  differences  between  themselves".  And  for 
the  Egestffians,  to  answer  them  iu  particular,  thus : 
"  that  as  without  the  Athenians  they  had  begun 
the  war  against  the  Selinuntians,  so  they  should 
without  them  likewise  end  it:  and  that  we  shall 
no  more  hereafter,  as  we  have  used  to  do,  make 
SQch  men  our  confederates,  as  when  they  do  injury, 


'  \Tapaa\iiMtToic;  "  persons  that  *  ["  To  doat  on  what  ihey  have 

bave  got posseufon  of  Hii;  office uf  nottrot;  knowing  that  h;  pauioD 

Blate   as  piesMcnt,  episUKx,  senii-  men   rurely  succeed,  but  by  Ture- 

tor  hi.,  liy  mutrirnnce   or  otlier  sisht  very  often :  but  on  behalf  of 

ilte^l  means:"  as  interpreted  by  their  country,  which  is  making  a 

Giwller.   Hcailds,  thai  they  appear  cast  orftreaier  peril  tbnn  ever  be- 

tn  be  the  followers  uf  tlie  incittitt  fore,  to  hold  up  their  hands"  fcc.] 

lit  clahi  menUoneil  in  viii,  n4 :  see  *  [That   is   la  ray,  the  Sicilians 

noI«  ibid.    But  be  does  nut  explain  were  not  (o  mil  in  the  Gm-ian  seas, 

how  Altibiadea,   now  playing  the  nor  the  tireciaus  on  the  coast  of 

puitofadema^gue.couldhaveanj  Sicily,  with  more  than  one  ship  of 

connection  with  any  of  ibe  clubs,  all  war.   A  common  stipulatioD:  seeii. 

of  whitli  were  arisUiewtical.]  7.  iii.7 1 .iv. 78. »i-  52.  viii,  50.  Arn.] 
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VI,       we  must  maintain  it,  nnd  when  we   require  t) 

i^»,„iN    assistance,  cannot  Iiave  it".     14.  And  yon  thepr 

oi!^Mi'i      ***"*'  'f  yo"  think  it  your  office  to  take  care  of 

oniinnursirii.  coiomonwenlth,  and  desire  to  be  a  good  mem 

of  the  same,  put  these  things  once  more   to 

question,  and  let  the  Athenians  speak  to  it  agi 

Think  (if  you  be  afraid  to  infringe  the  orden 

the  assembly)  that  before  so  many   witnesses 

will  not  be  made  a  rrime ' :  but  that  yon.  shall 

rather  thought  a  physician  of  your  <xmntry,  t! 

hath  swallowed  down  evil  counsel.     And  he  tr 

dischargeth  tlie  duty  of  a  president,  who  labour 

to  do  his  country  the  most  good,  or  at  least  i 

not  willingly  do  it  hurt." 

15.  Thus  spake  Nicias.  But  the  most  of  I 
Athenians  that  spake  after  him,  were  of  opini 
that  the  voyage  ought  to  proceed,  the  deci 
already  made  not  to  be  reversed :  yet  some  tlv 
M.4iv«.,f  Ai.i-  were  that  said  to  the  contrary.  But  the  expediti 
hir^jllj;!)"*''"  was  most  of  all  pressed  by  Alcibiades  the  son 
Cleinias,  both  out  of  desire  he  had  to  cross  Nici 
with  whom  he  was  likewise  at  odds  in  otl 
points  of  state,  and  also  for  that  he  had  glaac 
at  him  invidiously  in  his  oration :  but  princnpa 
for  that  he  affected  to  have  charge,  hoping  tb 
himself  should  be  the  man  to  subdue  both  Sid 
and  Carthage  to  the  state  of  Athens :  and  with) 
if  it  succeeded,  to  increase  his  own  private  weal 
and  glory.    For  being  in  great  estimation  with  tl 


'  ["  Considpriiig,   if  you   dread  putting,' the  question  a  Bccondti* 

puttiug  the  questioD  a  second  time,  was  a  mode  orreviewinff  the  deen 

thai  a  violHtion  of  the  laws  baa  no-  of  tlio  people  not  coiiijatent  w 

tiling  eriiniiial  in  U,  when  done  the  established  funtis  of  the  AUm 

licfure  w)  many  witnewos".    llie  uiii  asaenibly.] 
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tizens,  his  desires  were  more  vast  than  for  the 

oportion  of  his  estate,  both  in  maintaining  of 
prses  and  other  his  expenses,  was  meet :  which 

cved  afterwards  none  of  the  least  causes  of  the 
j^bversion  of  the  Athenian  commonwealth.     For 

>st  men  fearing  him,  both  for  his  excess  in  things 
iiat  concerned  his  person  and  form  of  Ufe,  and  for 
the  greatness  of  his  spirit  in  every  particular 
action  he  undertook,  as  one  that  aspired  to  the 
tyranny,  they  became  his  enemy'.  And  although 
for  the  public  he  excellently  managed  the  war,  yet 
every  man,  privately  displeased  with  his  course  of 
life,  gave  the  charge  of  the  wars  to  others,  and 
thereby  not  long  after  overthrew  the  state.  Al- 
cibiades  at  this  time  stood  forth,  and  spake  to  this 
effect. 

1 6.  "  Men  of  Athens,  it  both  belongeth  unto  tu 
me  more  than  to  any  other  to  have  this  charge :  *'' 
and  withal  I  think  myself  (for  I  must  needs  begin 
with  this,  as  having  been  touched  by  Nicias)  to  be 
worthy  of  the  same.  For  those  things  for  which 
I  am  so  much  spoken  of,  do  indeed  purchase  glory 
to  my  progenitors  and  myself:  but  to  the  com- 
monwealth they  confer  both  glory  and  profit.  For 
the  Grecians  have  thought  our  city  a  mighty  one, 
even  above  the  truth,  by  reason  of  my  brave  ap- 
pearance at  the  Olympic  games :  whereas  before 
they  thought  easily  to  have  warred  it  down.  For 
I  brought  thither  seven  chariots,  and  not  only  won 
the  first,  second,  and  fourth  prize",  but  carried 


'  [" They  liwaine  his  enemy  as  ever  did  before:  aud  I  was  Hclor, 

le  that  Mpited'  Stc.]  and  was  ImidM  second  anil  founh, 

i.  ["  For  I   rnn   seven   cliarioM,  and  enrried  in  nil  otlm  thiugs  a 

relbiinanjrptivntr  mnti  iniigtiilicencc" l^c] 

VOL.  IX.  K 
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also  ill  all  other  thiugs  a  magiuficence  worthy  ti 
honour  of  the  victory.  And  in  such  things  as  tha 
as  there  is  honour  to  be  supposed  according  to  i 
law ;  so  is  there  also  a  power  coaceived  nponng 
of  the  thing  done.  As  for  my  expenses  in  the  a 
upon  aettiug  forth  of  shows ',  or  whatsoever  eke 
remarkable  in  me,  though  naturally  it  procure  en 
in  other  citizens,  yet  to  strangers  this  also  is  : 
argument  of  our  greatness.  Now,  it  is  no  nnpi 
Stable  course  of  life',  when  a  man  shall  at  I 
private  cost  not  only  benefit  himself,  but  also  t 
commonwealth.  Nor  doth  he  that  beareth  hims 
high  upon  his  own  worth,  and  refhseth  to  ma 
himself  fellow  with  the  rest,  wrong  the  rest :  i 
if  he  were  in  distress,  he  should  not  find  any  m 
that  would  share  with  him  in  his  calamity.  Tha 
fore,  as  we  are  not  so  much  as  saluted  when  ^ 
be  in  misery ;  so  let  them  likewise  be  contrait 
be  contemned  of  us  when  we  flourish  ;  or  if  tb 
require  equality,  let  them  also  give  it.  I  km 
that  such  men,  or  any  man  else  that  excelleth 
the  glory  of  anything  whatsoever,  shall  as  long 
he  liveth  be  envied,  principally  of  his  equals,  ai 
then  also  of  others  amongst  whom  he  converset 

*  XPP'iy"'^-    ^*°    eshiljiliun    of  dtesses  and  wbaterar  dM  wM 

masks,  {{ames,  and  utbcr  festivals,  quired  hj  the  cbonu  in  die  ] 

[The  Chorcgi  were  ten  in  number,  fonnancc  of  ite  part.    Am. — 1 

one  for  cttch  tribe-    It  was  tlicir  expousci  of  tbe  office  Kqnim 

business  to  provide  the  chorus  in  furtuneof atleastUiree taleoti:) 

all  dminalic  enlertaioinents,  as  vi  til  as  no  man  wouldaccept  it  wiUin) 

as  iu  the  ditbjrambio  or  lyrit  recil-  the  office  went  through  the  bilN 

alions,  in  the  festival  of  the  great  a  certain  order.    Herm.  §  161.] 

Dionysia.   They  paid  the  expenses  -  ["  It  is  no  unprofitable  obj« 

of  the  training  of  the  chorus,  and  Vulgo,    Bekker,   GocUct,   Mb 

also  of  its  maintenance  during  the  Dukei,  Ha uei, Arnold, Avow :tak 

interral:  and  thej  fumiahed  tbe  it  in  an  ironical  sense.] 
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nt  with  posterity  they  shall  have  kindred  claimed 
of  them,  though  there  be  none ;  and  his  country 
will  boast  of  him,  not  as  of  a  stranp;er  or  one  that 
had  been  a  man  of  lewd  life,  but  as  their  own  citi- 
zen and  one  that  had  achieved  worthy  and  laudable 
acts.  This  being  the  thing  I  aim  at,  and  for  which 
I  am  renowned',  consider  now  whether  I  adminis- 
ter the  public  the  worse  for  it  or  not.  For  having 
reconciled  unto  you  the  most  potent  states  of 
Peloponnesus  without  much  either  danger  or  cost, 
I  compelled  the  Lacedaemonians  to  stake  all  that 
ever  they  had  upon  the  fortune  of  one  day  of 
Mantineia". 

17.  And  this  hath  my  youth  and  madness,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  very  madness^  with  familiar 
and  fit  words  wrought  upon  the  power  of  the 
Peloponuesians  :  and  shewing  reason  for  my  pas- 
sion, made  my  madness  now  no  longer  to  be  feared*. 
But  as  long  as  I  flourish  with  it,  and  Nicia-s  is 
esteemed  fortunate,  make  you  use  of  both  our 
services.  And  abrogate  not  your  decree  touching 
the  voyage  into  Sicily,  as  though  the  power  were 
great  you  are  to  encounter  withal.  For  the  number 
wherewith  their  cities  are  populous,  is  but  of  pro- 
miscuous nations,  easily  shifting  andeastly  admitting 
new  comers ;   and  consequently  not   sufficiently 

'  ["  Renowned   iu    my  primlo         '  [•'  And  lliiii  is  the  work  of  mj 

lire".]  jnuth,  nnd  what  is  calleil  mj  moii. 

'  ["  From  whicb  though    tiiej  tlruiis  folly.  So  did  I  deal  witli  tlic 

cacnped,  they  have  not  evi-n  jet  re-  Peluponnesinii  power  with  nil  dia- 

coTcred  iheir  confidence.   And  this  crceliicss  of  sppci'b,  and  gaininj; 

luith  my  youth"  &c.]  credit  t>y  my  vehemence  olitiiined 

*  [irafA  fiiarr:   beyond  nuture,  belief  for  my  wards.    Andnnw  iic) 

"  mnnstrous".  Arn.— "  Beyond  my  longer  drcnd  it  (my  follv) :  but  ui> 

yesre":  in  reply  to  Nicias,  raj  ri  long"  8(c.  Am.     Vulgo,  iii^fl;,a- 

ir|>ar/ia /lira,'- r.X.  inch.  IQ.tioell.]  ffat:  BokUr  &i-.,  irtfa/V"'-] 
K  2 
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armed,  any  of  them,  for  the  defence  of  their 
nor  furnished,  tis  the  custom  of  the  plac^  appointedi, 
to  fight  for  their  country  ^  But  what  any  of  them 
thinks  he  may  get  by  fair  speech,  or  snatch  from 
the  public  by  sedition,  that  only  he  looks  aftar; 
with  purpose,  if  he  fail,  to  nm  the  country.  And 
it  is  not  likely,  that  such  a  rabble  should  either 
with  one  consent  give  ear  to  what  is  told  them,  or 
unite  themselves  for  the  administration  of  their 
affairs  in  common  :  but  if  they  hear  of  fair  offers, 
they  will  one  after  one  be  easily  induced  to  come 
in  ;  especially  if  there  be  seditions  amongst  them, 
as  we  hear  there  are.  And  the  truth  is,  there  are 
neither  so  many  men  of  arms  as  they  boast  of;  nor 
doth  it  appear  that  there  are  so  many  Grecians  there 
in  all,  as  the  several  cities  have  every  one  reckoned 
for  their  own  number.  Nay,  even  Greece  hath  muA 
belied  itself,  and  was  scarce  sufficiently  armed  io 
all  this  war  past^.  So  that  the  business  there,  fiv 
all  that  I  can  by  fame  understand,  is  even  as  I 
have  told  you,  and  will  yet  be  easier.  For  we  shall 
have  many  of  the  barbarians,  upon  hatred  of  the  Sy- 
racusians,  to  take  our  parts  against  them  there:  and 
if  we  consider  the  case  aright,  there  will  be  nothing 
to  hinder  us  at  home.  For  our  ancestors  having 
the  same  enemies,  which  they  say  we  leave  behind 
us  now  in  our  voyage  to  Sicily,  and  the  Persian  be- 
sides, did  nevertheless  erect  the  empire  we  now  have 


'  ["  P'or  llieir  cities  swann  with  meiiLs,  or  of  the  means  of  puUic 

a  motley  population^  and  easily  ad-  defence".     See  ch.  36,  note.] 

mit  of  changes  and  new  fonns  in  *  [*^  Greece  was  much  decei?ed 

their  constitutions:   and  for  this  as  to   the  number  of  her  heavj- 

reason  no  one  is  furnished  to  fight  armed  soldiers,  and  was   scaicdlr 

as  for  his  own  country,  either  in  sufficiently  armed  in  this  pment 

respect  of  his  personal   appoint-  war".  Goell.] 
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your  only  odds  of  strength  at  sea.  And  the  hope 
of  the  Peloponnesiana  against  us  was  never  less 
thau  now  it  is,  though  their  power  were  also  as 
great  as  ever:  for  they  would  be  able  to  invade 
our  laud,  though  we  weut  not  into  Sicily  ;  and  by 
sea  they  can  do  us  no  harm  though  we  go,  for  we 
shall  leave  a  navy  sufficient  to  oppose  theirs  be- 
hind us'. 

1 8.  "  What  therefore  can  we  allege  with  any 
probability  for  our  backwardness :  or  what  can  we 
pretend  unto  our  confederates,  for  denying  them 
iissistauce  ?  Whom  we  ought  to  defend,  were  it 
but  because  we  have  sworn  it  to  them,  without 
objecting  that  they  have  not  reciprocally  aided  us. 
For  we  took  them  not  into  league,  that  they  should 
come  hither  with  their  aids  :  but  that  by  troubling 
our  enemies  there,  they  might  hinder  thera  from 
coming  hither  against  us.  And  the  way  whereby 
we,  and  whosoever  else  hath  dominion,  hath 
gotten  it,  hath  ever  beeu  the  cheerful  succouring 
of  their  associates  that  required  it,  whether  they 
were  Greeks  or  barbarians.  For  if  we  should  all 
sit  still,  or  stand  to  make  choice^  which  were  fit  to 
be  assisted  and  which  uot,  we  should  have  little 
under  our  government  of  the  estates  of  other  men, 
but  rather  hazard  our  own.  For  when  one  is  grown 
mightier  than  the  rest,  men  use  not  only  to  defend 
themselves  against  him  when  he  shall  invade,  but 

'  ["  Ami  Uicbopo^c.  was  never         '  ["Or  stand  to  niiilf  >listii":- 

lo«s  tliHD  DOW  :  and  bu  llicy  never  lion  of  riiees",     Bekki'i  ftc,  f  uXd- 

su  (letrnniiieci,  by  land  indeed  the;  tptyoUv:^a\go,^iXoxpiiiouv. — ''We 

arc  strong  enough  to  invade  us  should  be  raaking  but  small  iiddi- 

ibougt  we  wenl  nut  into  Sioily,  lint  lion  to  our  pre»;nl  dominion,  but 

by  BCB  lln-y  luji  do  us  no  liarni;  should  mthct   put   lliat  sclf-Diine 

for  wc  shall  Ickvc"  .Vc]  empire  to  hazard''.] 


m 
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to  anticipate  hinriy  that  he  iuvade  not  at  all.  Nor 
is  it  in  our  power  to  be  our  own  caryer8,how 
much  we  will  have  subject  to  us  ;  but  conaderiif 
the  case  we  are  in,  it  is  as  necessary  for  us  to  Bok 
to  subdue  those  that  are  not  under  our  domimoD, 
as  to  keep  so  those  that  are :  lest  if  others  be  not 
subject  to  us,  we  fall  in  danger  of  being  subjected 
unto  them.  Nor  are  we  to  weigh  quietness  in  the 
same  balance  that  others  do,  unless  also  the  insti- 
tution of  this  state  were  like  uuto  that  of  odMf 
states.  Let  us  rather  make  reckoning,  by  enter- 
prising abroad^  to  increase  our  power  at  home, 
and  proceed  on  our  voyage;  that  we  may  cest 
down  the  haughty  conceit  of  the  PeloponnesianSi 
and  show  them  the  contempt  and  slight  acooont 
we  make  of  our  present  ease,  by  undertaking  this 
our  expedition  into  Sicily.  Whereby,  either  con- 
quering those  states  we  shall  become  masters  of 
all  Greece,  or  weaken  the  Syracusians,  to  the 
benefit  of  ourselves  and  our  confederates.  And 
for  our  security  to  stay,  if  any  city  shall  come  to 
our  side,  or  to  come  away  if  otherwise,  our  galleys 
will  afford  it.  For  in  that  we  shall  be  at  our  own 
liberty,  though  all  the  Sicilians  together  were 
against  it^. 

"  Let  not  the  speech  of  Nicias,  tending  only  to 
laziness,  and  to  the  stirring  of  debate  between  the 
young  men  and  the  old,  avert  you  from  it:  but 
with  the  same  decency*  wherewith  your  ancestors, 
consulting  young  and  old  together,  have  brought 
our  dominion  to  the  present  height,  endeavour  you 

^  i..^-  ■■■■»■    ■  .■■i^»  ■■■■  ■■■        ■■  —  ■    -I.  »■■■■■  ■■       ■    .1-     I     I  ■  ■■       ^^^^— ^^.^^_^^^^  ^^ 

"  [*'  There'',  in  Sicily.]  aiul  the  rest,  vavicpdroptc :   viilgOi 

-  ['*  F«»r  at  sc'.a  wc  shall  beat  all     avroKQaropiQj] 
the  Sicilians  put  U^{j^cthcr^\  Bckkcr        ^  ['*  The  accustoin<*d  order'*.! 
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ikewise  to  enlarge  the  same.  And  think  not  that 
youth  or  age,  one  without  the  other,  is  of  any 
effect,  but  that  the  simplest,  the  middle  sort,  and 
the  exactest  judgments  tempered  together,  is  it 
that  doth  the  greatest  good ;  and  that  a  state  as 
■well  as  any  other  thing  will,  if  it  rest,  wear  out  of 
itself ;  and  all  men's  knowledge  decay  ;  whereas 
by  the  exercise  of  war  experience  will  continually 
increase,  and  the  city  will  get  a  habit  of  resisting 
the  enemy,  not  with  words,  but  action.  In  sum, 
this  is  my  opinion  :  that  a  state  accustomed  to  be 
active,  if  it  once  grow  idle,  will  quickly  be  sub- 
jected by  the  cliange  :  and  that  they  of  all  men  are 
most  surely  planted,  that  with  most  unity'  observe 
the  present  laws  and  customs,  though  not  always 
of  the  best." 

19.  Thus  spake  Alcibiades.  The  Athenians,  when 
they  had  heard  him  together  with  the  Egesta;ans 
and  Leontine  outlaws,  who  being  then  present- 
entreated,  and  objecting  to  them  their  oath  begged 
their  help  in  form  of  suppliants,  were  far  more 
earnestly  bent  upon  the  journey  than  they  were 
before.  But  Nicias,  when  he  saw  he  could  not 
alter  their  resolution  with  liis  oration,  but  thought 
he  might  perhaps  put  them  from  it  by  the  greatness 
of  the  provision,  if  he  should  require  it  with  the 
most,  stood  forth  again  and  said  in  this  manner". 

20.  "  Men  of  Athens,  forasmuch  as  I  see  you  n 
violently  bent  on  this  expedition,  such  effect  may  it "' 

'  ["  With  mast  coustanc;".]  pow,  but  that  b;  the  vBitiiess  or  die 

'  ["  Coining  forward".]  provision,  if  he  should   recjuire  a 

'    '  ['*  And  Niciai,  seeing  that  hj  great  one,  he  might  jicrbnps  hting 

the  same  arguments  lie  could  no  about    a   change  of   niinii,  eiooil 

longer  diTert  llicm  from  ihcii  pur-  fuilh  again"  kc] 


A.C.41«, 
O(.01,l. 
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take  as  is  desired.  Nevertheless  I  shall  now  deli- 
ver my  opinion  upon  the  matter  as  it  yet  standeth'. 
As  far  as  we  understand  by  report,  we  set  out 
A  against  great  cities,  not  subject  one  to  another, 
nor  needing  innovation,  whereby  they  should  be 
glad,  out  of  hard  servitude,  to  admit  of  easier 
masters ;  nor  such  as  are  likely  to  prefer  our  go- 
vernment before  their  own  liberty  ;  but  many,  (aa 
for  one  island),  and  those  Greek  cities".  For  be- 
sides Naxos  and  Catana,  (which  too  I  hope  will  join 
with  us  for  their  affinity  with  the  Leontines),  there 
are  other  seven,  furnished  in  all  respects  after  the 
manner  of  our  own  army  ;  and  especially  those  two 
against  which  we  bend  our  forces  most,  Selinus 
and  Syracuse.  For  there  are  in  them  many  men 
of  arms,  many  archers,  many  darters,  besides  many 
galleys  and  a  multitude  of  men  to  man  them.  They 
have  also  store  of  money,  both  amongst  private 
men  and  in  their  temples.  This  have  the  Selinun- 
tians.  The  Syracusians  have  a  tribute  beside, 
coming  in  from  some  of  the  barbarians.  But  that 
wherein  they  exceed  us  most,  is  this :  that  they 
abound  in  horses,  and  have  corn  of  their  own,  not 
fetched  in  from  other  places.  21.  Against  such  a 
power  we  shall  therefore  need  not  a  fleet  only,  and 
with  it  a  small  army  ;  but  there  must  great  forces 
go  along  of  land  soldiers,  if  we  mean  to  do  any- 
thing worthy  of  our  design,  and  not  to  be  kept  by 
their  many  horsemen  from  landing';  especially  if 
the  cities  there,  terrified  by  us,  should  now  hold 


I 


I 


'  ["Thf  present  raatler".]  Sell: 

'  ['•  And  Hie  Greek   cities,   for     Hi 


OIK  island 
"  oilier  BCt 


Agrigentum,    MesnuM, 
Catnna.  Goell.] 


iber  many".   Tho         °  ["  Anil  iiol  lie  ciioiied  up  by 
Syracuse,  Gela,    ibcii  taany  borwuitn".] 
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,  together,  and  none  but  the  Egestaeans  prove 
r  friends  and  furnish  us  with  a  cavalry  to  resist 
And  it  would  be  a  shame  either  to  come 
ick  with  a  repulse,  or  to  send  for  a  new  supply  or 
afterwards,  as  if  we  had  not  wisely  considered  our 
enterprise  at  first.  Therefore  we  must  go  suffi- 
ciently provided  from  hence,  as  knowing  that  we 
go  far  from  home,  and  are  to  make  war  in  a  place 
of  disadvantage,  and  not  as  when  we  went  as  con- 
federates to  aid  some  of  our  subjects  here  at  home', 
where  we  had  easy  bringing  in  of  necessaries  to 
the  camp  from  the  territories  of  friends.  But  we 
go  far  off,  and  into  a  country  of  none  but  strangers, 
and  from  whence  in  winter  there  can  hardly  come 
a  messenger  unto  ns  in  so  little  as  four  months, 
22,  Wherefore  I  am  of  opinion  that  we  ought  to 
take  with  us  many  men  of  arms,  of  our  own,  of 
our  confederates,  and  of  our  subjects :  and  also 
out  of  Peloponnesus  as  many  as  we  can  get,  either 
for  love  or  money :  and  also  many  archers  and 
slingers,  whereby  to  resist  their  cavalry ;  and  much 
spare  shipping^  for  the  more  easy  bringing  in  of 
provision.  Also  our  corn,  I  mean,  wheat  and  bar- 
ley parched,  we  must  carry  with  us  from  hence  in 
ships" ;  and  bakers  from  the  mills,  hired,  and  made 
to  work  by  turns,  that  the  army,  if  it  chance  to  be 
weather-bound,  may  not  be  in  want  of  victual. 
For  being  so  great,  it  will  not  be  for  every  city  to 
receive  it.     And  so  for  all  things  else,  we  must  as 


'  ["  And  shall  hare  to  cunj  on 
ft  v»«T,  not  like  one  aniangst  your 

|~'l^ect  »UteB  here,  when  tou  tmve 
pa  as  ihc  all;  of  one  againit  ui- 
tar  i  where  wa  Iwve  had"  &c.] 


*  ["  And  in  ships  we  must  1>e  faf 

'  ["  In  ship*  of  burlhrn  ,-  luiil 
bidLen,  [iressed  inlo  tlie  ecriice  fram 
Uio  laiUs,  in  propoilion".  Am.} 


^ 
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VI.       much  as  we  can  provide  then  oanelTes,  and  n 

rm.iTi^   I'ely  on  Others.    Above  all,  we  moat  take  hence  i 

Ao m.    much  money  as  we  can :  for  as  for  that  iriucb 

()r.tioni>f'Nidu  sud  to  be  ready  at  Egesta,  think  it  readjr  in  wvd 

but  not  in  deeds.     23.  For  although  we  go  tluAi 

with  an  anny  not  only  equal  unto  than,  but  ill 

(excepting  their  men  of  anns  for  battle)  in  enr 

thing  exceeding  it :  yet  so  shall  we  scarce  be  ib 

both  to  overcome  them,  and  withal  to  preserre  o 

Mown.  We  must  also  make  account,  that  we  go 
inhabit  some  city  in  that  foreign  and  hosti 
country,  and  either  the  first  day  we  come  thiA 
to  be  presently  masters  of  the  field',  or  foiling,  1 
assured  to  find  all  in  hostility  against  ns.  ym 
fearing,  and  knowing  that  the  buuness  reqw 
much  good  advice  and  more  good  fortune,  (wlu 
is  a  hard  matter,  being  we  are  but  men),  I  won 
so  set  forth  as  to  commit  myself  to  fortune  as  litl 
as  I  may,  and  take  with  me  an  army  that  in  like 
hood  should  be  secure.  And  this  I  coDodve 
be  both  the  surest  course  for  the  city  in  gener 
and  the  safest  for  us  that  go  the  voyage.  If  u 
man  be  of  a  contrary  opinion,  I  resign  him  i 
jilace." 

24.  Thus  spake  Nicias,  imagining  that  either  t 

Athenians  would,  upon  the  multitude  of  the  tlii" 

required,  abandon  the  enterprise ;  or  if  he  wc 

forced  to  go,  he  might  go  with  the  more  secnril 

TioAu.i'iiiiiiu  lilt  the  Athenians  gave  not  over  the  desire  th 

^"'i'.i^'''  ''^**  °^  ^^^  voyage  for  the  difficulty  of  the  prepai 

thnnrruu  iiu.   tiou,  but  VkCTc  thc  more  inflamed  thereby  to  faa 

■  ["  And  ne  must  consider  our-  hostile  roco;  who  miut  th*  fint  i 
M'lrra  like  tliusc  llial  go  tu  make  a  tlic;  Innil  itraiglitvraT  outln  tbt 
K'tUciuimt  amongst  a  forrigD  and    sclrts  mastcn  of  Uic  6eld,  (n"  A 
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Iproceed  ;  and  the  contrary  fell  out  of  that  which  vr, 
he  before  expected'.  For  they  approved  his  coun-  '  '  " 
sel,  and  thought  now  there  would  be  no  danger  at  a.c.iis. 
all.  And  every  one  alike  fell  in  love  with  the  tn,uV^''"" 
enterprise:  the  old  men,  upon  hope  to  subdue ^^^"u,7u 
the  place  they  went  to,  or  that  at  least  so  great 
a  power  could  not  miscarry  ;  and  the  young  men, 
upon  desire  to  see  a  foreign  country,  and  to  gaze", 
making  little  doubt  but  to  return  with  safety.  As 
for  the  common  sort  and  the  soldiers,  they  made 
account  to  gain  by  it  not  only  their  wages  for  the 
time,  but  also  so  to  amplify  the  state  in  power,  as 
that  their  stipend  should  endure  for  ever.  So  that 
through  the  vehement  desire  thereunto  of  the  most, 
they  also  that  liked  it  not,  for  fear  if  they  held  up 
their  hands  against  it  to  be  thought  evil  affected  to 
the  state,  were  content  to  let  it  pass.  25.  And  in 
the  end  a  certain  Athenian  stood  up,  and  calling 
upon  Nicias,  said  he  ought  not  to  shift  off  nor 
delay  the  business  any  longer ;  but  to  declare 
there  before  them  all,  what  forces  he  would  have 
the  Athenians  to  decree  him.  To  which  unwillingly 
he  answered  and  said,  he  would  consider  of  it  first*"' 
with  his  fellow-commanders.  Nevertheless,  for  so 
much  as  he  could  judge  upon  the  sudden,  he  said 
there  would  need  no  less  than  one  hundred  galleys  ; 
whereof  for  transporting  of  men  of  arms,  so  many 
of  the  Athenians"  own  as  they  themselves  should 
thitdt  meet,  and  the  rest  to  be  sent  for  to  their 
confederates:  and  that  of  men  of  arms  in  all,  of 
their  own  and  of  their  confederates,  there  would 

'  ["Tlic  ccmiratjof  whallic  in-  ihal  now  ibcre  would  he  no"  Sic] 
tmilcd.  Fot  thpy  con  silk  reil  tbnl  '[".\iidknowl>)'iii4iiirv".Si:bol.] 
he  apjiiDveJ  of  ibe  expcdiiiun,  aniJ        *  ("  Wort  ai  leisure".] 


la^M^^^b. 
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be  requisite  no  leas  than  five  thonaaiid ;  bnt  nt 
^  more,  if  they  eould  be  gotten,  and  other  prora 
proportionnble.  As  for  archers,  both  from  be 
mill  from  C'retc,  and  slingers,  and  whatsoerer  i 
should  seem  necessary.they  would  provide  it  tin 
i<elvcs  nnd  take  it  with  them'. 

'26.  When  the  Athenians  had  heard  him,  tl 
pr(!sently  decreed  that  the  generals  ahoold  b 
absolute  authority,  both  touching  the  greatnen 
the  preparation  and  the  whole  voyage,  to 
therein  as  should  seem  best  unto  them  for  i 
commonwealth.  And  after  this,  they  went  m  bi 
with  the  preparation  accordingly  ;  and  both  b 
unto  the  confederates,  and  enrolled  soldien 
home.  The  city  had  by  this  time  recovered  h 
self  from  the  sickness  and  from  their  contiD 
wars,  both  in  number  of  men  fit  for  the  wi 
grown  up  after  the  ceasing  of  the  plague,  and 
store  of  money  gathered  together  by  means  of  I 
jjeace :  whereby  they  made  their  provisions  w 
much  ease'^.  And  thus  were  they  employed  in  p 
pnration  for  the  voyage. 
tl  27.  In  tlie  meantime  the  Mercuries  of  sti 
throughout  the  whole  city  of  Athens,  (now  tb 

'  ["  Ami  as  for  tlic  rest  of  the  fiublic  mind  ma  ralJRlT  ocni 

Aniiuiiicnt    in     pTiiiKirtiun,    lH>tli  Iiy  this  one  thought :  M  «■<« 

itn'lit'n  rruiiii  bcnci;  imd  fnnii  Cri'te  tlun  tumril  upou  this  •uMect.  ' 

\i'..  lluit  lliey  (liim«o!f  nii.1  tlic  gi-  T.niiifr  Rrecdily  listened  to  (he 

iifRils)  would  imivide  il"A£c,]  M'ii|iti[inB  with  which  the  *eta 

*  ["  The  rit;  had  jiLst  m-overcil  wlifi  liiid  ulreadj  served  in  Sii 

itsvlf  diiriiiK  the  ariDisik.'c  from  tlio  ffd  tbcir  curioutj :  aad  in  the 

vttLvis  uC  tlw  i>iokii(.-«3  iii)d  ihu  C.-OII-  lu'itrni  would  inteirupt  their  e 

liiiuiil  war,  lK>th  in  iiumlier  nf  voutli  i-i»-s  to  inice  the  fonn  of  the  ill 

f(ruwu  up  iind  in  Htock  uf  iniiuejr :  In  the  sand,  and  to  discuss  its  p 

M  thai  iLurt-  wiis  a  niort  nrnly  suit-  linn  with  respect  to  Africai  ud  C 

ply  of  all  things". — At  Athi-n>  ilic  iha^%  Thirl.] 
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[ere  many  of  these  of  square  stone  set  up  by  the        vi. 

nr  of  the  place,  and  many  in  the  porches  of  private    \^,__^  ^^  ' 
i  and  in  the  temples'),  had  in  one  night  most     Ax.iia, 

'  them  their  faces  pared.     And  no  man  knew  iiir....K"i....,i 
<  had  done  it:  and  yet  great  rewards  out  ofp/j-n'"''""' 

!  treasury  had  been  propounded  to  the  disco- 
rverers  ;  and  a  decree  made,  that  if  any  man  knew 
of  any  other  profanation,  he  might  boldly  declare' 
the  same,  were  he  citizen,  stranger,  or  bondman. 
And  they  took  the  fact  exceedingly  to  heart,  as 
ominous  to  the  expedition,  and  done  withal  upon 
conspiracy  for  alteration  of  the  state  and  dissolu- 
tion of  tlie  democracy. 

28.  Hereupon,  certain  strangers  dwelling  in  the  AiciiBsd«i 
city,  and  certain  ser\-ing-men,  revealed  something,  "g"„  oJ^,"' 
not  about  the  Mercuries,  but  of  the  paring  of  the  ^[fjf^/^^ 
statuesofsome  other  of  thegods,committed  formerly '"Tf'"''?"r 
through  wantonness  and  too  much  wine  by  young 
men;  and  withal,how  they  had  in  private  houses  acted 
the,  mysteries  of  their  religion  in  mockery:  amongst 
whom  they  also  accused  Alcibiades.     This  they 
that  most  envied  Alcibiades,  because  he  stood  in 

'  ["  That  is  to  say,  iLc  B<[uarc  were  not  eitizciis,  whereby  having 

figure,  of  which  by  Ihc  custom  of  Grsl  obtninei]  Shut,  impunity,  lliey 

the  plnce  there  are  so  many  in  pri-  miitht  <lenounce  any  public  wrong. 

rate  doorwBji  ftnil  iu  the  temples",  doer.    The  citizen  could  do  the 

Tlic  square  !otm  o(  tliese  iinuges  is  same  by  the  daayyiXia.n  proceeding 

variously  expldned :  as  U)i;iiiryinp,  attended  with  leas  danger  and  ex- 

that  as  iJiemiuiter  of  eloquence  and  pense  to  the  inrormer,  and  needing 

Inith,  on  whichever  tide  it  fell  it  no  iitt«.   See  Henn.  S  13:t.— The 

alighted  Kafcly ;  or  thai  eloquence  first  trnccoftheexislenccofapurty 

had  DO  need  of  hands  or  R-et,  or  of  sworn  to  the  overthrow  of  the  demo- 

any  of  the  bodily  powers.]  cracy,  is  supposed  Ui  be  that  men- 

'  ["  He  might  with  impunity  dc-  lioned  by  lliuoydides,  i.  107 ;  tbe 

Doanec  the  Mime'.     Tbe  ^ijviwif,  disioveryof  which  party  aadoflheir 

ilmunriHlhm  or  infiirmiilion.  was  intrigues   willi   Sparta  led  to  the 

■lie  proccL-diiig  upeii  tu  tliosf  tlinl  l>ullloiif  Tauagra.  §  ll>4.] 
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VI.  the  way  that  they  could  not  constantly  bear  chief 
YRAR  xYu  sway  with  the  people,  making  account  to  have  the 
A.C.416.  primacy  if  they  could  thrust  him  out,  took  hold  of 
and  exceedingly  aggravated ;  exclaiming,  that  both 
the  mockery  of  the  mysteries  and  the  paring  of 
the  Mercuries  tended  to  the  deposing  of  the  people, 
and  that  nothing  therein  was  done  without  him ; 
alleging  for  argument  his  other  excess  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  his  life,  not  convenient  in  a 
iiedpurento  popular  cstatc.  29.  He^  at  that  present  made  lus 
S:^;^!:";^;  apology,  and  was  there  ready,  if  he  had  done  any 
***  ff'^d"' "  "***  ^^cih  thing,  to  answer  it  before  he  went  the  voyage, 
(for  by  this  time  all  their  preparation  was  in  readi- 
ness), and  to  suffer  justice  if  he  were  ^ilty,  and 
if  absolved  to  resume  his  charge :  protesting 
against  all  accusations  to  be  brought  against  him 
in  his  absence,  and  pressing  to  be  put  to  death 
then  presently  if  he  had  offended ;  and  saying,  that 
it  would  not  be  discreetly  done,  to  send  away  a 
man  accused  of  so  great  crimes  with  the  chai^ 
of  such  an  army  before  his  trial.  But  his  enemies, 
fearing  lest  if  he  came  then  to  his  trial  he  should 
have  had  the  favour  of  his  army,  and  lest  the  people, 
which  loved  him  because  the  Argives  and  some  of 
the  Mantineans  served  them  in  this  war  only  for 
his  sake,  should  have  been  mollified,  put  the  matter 
off  and  hastened  his  going  out^,  by  setting  on  other 
orators  to  advise,  that  for  the  present  he  should 
go,  and  that  the  setting  forward  of  the  fleet  should 


'  ['*  He  on  the  spot  both  made  dition)  to  stand  his  trial  whether  he 

answer  to  the  informations  against  Iiad  done  any  of  these  thinffs ;  and 

him,  and  declared  himself  ready  if  he  had,  to  suffer  justice*' &c.1 
before    sailing  (for   by  this  time        ^  [''  Turned  it  off  and  pierented 

every  thing  was  ready  for  the  ex\yC'  it" :  that  is,  his  trial  at  that  time.] 
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not  be  retarded,  and  that  at  his  return  he  should 
have  a  day  assigned  him  for  his  trial :  their  purpose    ^ 
being,  upon  further  accusation,  which  they  might     ■» 
easily'  contrive  in  his  absence,  to  have  him  sent 
for  back  to  make  his  answer.    And  thus  it  was 
concluded  that  Aleibiades  should  go- 

30.  After  this,  the  summer  being  now  half  spent,  ti.c 
they  put  to  sea  for  Sicily.  The  greatest  part  ofSJ^''^' 
the  confederates,  and  the  ships  that  carried  their 
corn,  and  all  the  lesser  vessels,  and  the  rest  of  the 
provision  that  went  along,  they  before  appointed  to 
meet  [upon  a  day  set]  at  Corcyra,  thence  all  toge- 
ther to  cross  over  the  Ionian  gulf  to  the  promon- 
tory of  lapygia.  But  the  Athenians  themselves,  riir 
and  as  many  of  their  confederates  as  were  at  ^^^^ 
Athens,  upon  the  day  appointed*,  betimes  in  the 
morning  came  down  into  Peirseus  and  went  aboard 
to  take  sea.  With  them  came  down  in  a  manner 
the  whole  multitude  of  the  city,  as  well  inhabitants 
as  strangers  :  the  inhabitants  to  follow  after  such 
as  belonged  unto  them,  some  their  friends,  some 
their  kinsmen,  and  some  their  children,  filled  both 
with  hope  and  lamentations ;  hope  of  conquering 
what  they  went  for,  and  lamentation,  as  being  in 
doubt  whether  ever  they  should  see  each  other  any 
more,  considering  what  a  way  they  were  to  go 
from  their  own  territory :  (and  now  when  they 
were  to  leave  one  another  to  danger,  they  appre- 
hended the  greatness  of  the  same  more  than  they 
had  done  before  wheu  they  decreed  the  expedi- 
tion :  nevertheless  their  present  strength,  by  the 


'  ["  Cuuld  better  eontrivc".]  perbnps  rcfrrs  to  the  "  itny  si 

*  ["  Upon  a  (Juy''  &c.     Hobbcs     meetinfr  nt  Corcyni.] 


J 
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abundance  of  everything  before  their  eyes  prepared 
for  the  journey,  gave  them  heart  again  in  bdiold- 
ing  it) :  but  the  strangers  and  other  multitude  came 
only  to  see  the  shew^  as  of  a  v^orthy  and  ineredibk 
design '. 

3 1 .  For  this  preparation,  being  the  first  Gredan 
pov^rer  that  ever  went  out  of  Greece  from  one  only 
city,  was  the  most  sumptuous  and  the  most  glo- 
rious of  all  that  ever  had  been  sent  forth  before  it 
to  that  day.  Nevertheless  for  number  of  gallejs 
and  men  of  arms,  that  which  went  forth  with 
Pericles  to  Epidaurus,  and  that  which  Agnon  car- 
ried with  him  to  Potidsea,  was  not  inferior  to  it 
For  there  went  four  thousand  men  of  arms,  three 
hundred  horse,  and  one  hundred  galleys,  out  d 
Athens  itself ;  and  out  of  Lesbos  and  Chios  fifty 
galleys,  besides  many  confederates  that  accom- 
panied him  in  the  voyage.  But  they  went  not  ftr, 
and  were  but  meanly  furnished.  Whereas  this 
fleet,  as  being  to  stay  long  abroad,  was  furnished 
for  both  kinds  of  service,  in  which  of  them  soever 
it  should  have  occasion  to  be  employed,  both  with 
shipping  and  land-soldiers.  For  the  shipping,  it 
was  elaborate  with  a  great  deal  of  cost,  both  of  the 
captains  of  galleys  and  of  the  city.  For  the  state 
allowed  a  drachma  a  day  to  every  mariner:  the 
empty  galleys"  which  they  sent  forth,   being  of 


*  ["As  a  tbiiip  worth  sctinp^antl  is  Ilerraann's  account  of  the  mode 

surpassing  belief".  Valla,  Portus.]  of  maintaining  the  Athenian  naTT. 

2  A^/ip^y,  in  respect  of  ibosc  that  "When  with  the  extended  nanl 

carried  provision.     ["  For  tlie  state  power  of  Athens,  the  old  division  of 

allowed  a  drachine  a  day  to  every  the  people  into  forty^i^ht,  and  later 

mariner,  and  furnished  empty  gal-  into  fifty  Naukrari®,  each  of  which 

leys,  of  the  swift  ones  sixty,  and  of  provided  a  ship,  became  extinct,  the 

6uch  as  carried*'  Ace. — The  following  generals  appointed  erery  year  fimn 
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mble  ones  sixty,  and  of  such  as  carried  their 
nen  of  arms  forty  more  :  and  the  captains  of  gal- 
leys  both  put  into  them  the  most  able  servants ; 
and  besides  the  wages  of  the  state,  unto  the 
[uppermost  bank  of  oars,  called  the]  Thranitre, 
I  and  to  the  servants,  gave  somewhat  of  their  own ; 
and  bestowed  great  cost  otherwise  every  one  upon 

unoDgst  the  richest  citizens  tbe  unfreijueiitlj  cuotriving  lo  rid 
necessury Dumber  orTrierarcbB.one  Iheroseivtrsof  all  contriliutiuii :  al- 
for  every  ship:  which  theTrierarch  though  being  tlie  same  Tut  ull,  their 
I  thereupon  haJ  at  his  own  eust  to  fit  share  was  therefore  prujHirliunally 
I  out  aoil  keep  in  repair,  the  state  sinull.  Dcmoi<thenes,iD01yiiip.  ci. 
.  proridiiif;  nulhing  more  than  the  first  re-established  the  just  propor- 
empty  vessels  and  the  pny  for  the  lion :  whereby  with  the  poasession 
I  ship's  company.  It  is  Wlieved  that  of  a  certain  fortune  wiu  conibin«d 
I  later  the  expeusca  urTricrarch, like  the  duly  urmaintainiuga  trireme: 
iboae  of  Cliotegus,  were  divided  so  that  the  less  rich,  up  tu  that 
I  belwfen  two.  When  however  the  amount,  had  the  privilege  of  becom- 
oamniAnd  of  the  ship  in  person,  ori-  ing  a  member  of  a  Synteleia ;  the 
ginaily partiifthednty ofTrierareb,  richer,  ou  the  contmry,  in  propiir- 
becoino  less  essential,  thereupon  tion  to  their  means  had  to  take  the 
■pning  uptheunstom  forthe Trier-  charge  of  more  than  one  ship". 
■rch  to  sell  by  auction  to  him  that  Autiq.  J  1(31. — The  fortuue  which 
would  undertalie  it  on  the  lowest  by  the  law  of  Demosthenes  sub- 
terms,  the  chargu  of  the  entire  jected  the  possessor  to  the  charge 
triemrchy:  a  mischief  which  the  of  one  trireme,  was  ten  talents: 
Tegulatiun  of  the  Symmorii,  made  under  which  amount,  the  possessor 
A.C.'t57,  raised  lo  a  still  greater  might  enter  tlic  Synteleia.  The 
height  It  was  then  that  the  twelve  numlier  of  ships  which  one  man 
hundred  wealthiest  citizens  beciime  might  be  charged  with,  seems  to 
permanently  bound  to  the  duty  of  hare  been  limiled  lo  three.  S<^ 
Triemrcb  ;  and  were  for  that  pur-  Dem.  pro  Cor.  At  the  present 
posetUvidedinlotweuty Symmorii;  time,  there  appear  to  have  been 
sad  each  of  these  again  into  8yn-  elected  annually  four  hundred 
UleiiB,  of  sixteen  nembcn  at  the  Trienirchs^andafurtuneexceciling 
most,  each  Synteleia  having  the  eight  talents,  us  Goeller  sajs,  sub- 
charge  of  proviiJiug  fur  a  ship ;  at  jected  to  this  duly,  which  no  one 
less  cost  however  than  formerly,  was  liable  to  two  years  oonsecu- 
beuause  the  stale  now  provided  lively.  The  Naukrariffi,  ahovc- 
thc  furniture  of  the  vessel.  The  mentioned,  were  divisions  of  the 
richest  amongst  the  Symmoriimade  four  fuXai  of  Athena ;  each  of  which 
the  ready  outlay,  and  afterwards  was  dirided  into  three  Pliratfis, 
divided  it  amougst  the   rest;    not  nnd  each  Pliratriu  into  four  Nuu- 


VOL.  IX. 
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his  own  galley,  both  in  the  badges'   and  other 
rigging,  each  one  striving  to  the  utmost  to  have 
his  galley,  both  in  some  ornament  and  also   in 
swiftness,  to  exceed  the  rest.    And  for  the  land 
forces,   they   were  levied   with   exceeding  great  j 
choice',  and  every  man  endeavoured  to  excel  his  * 
fellow  in  the  bravery  of  his  arms  and  utensils  that 
belonged   to   his  person.      Insomuch  as  amongst 
themselves,  it  begat  quarrel  about  precedency': 
but  amongst  other  Grecians,  a  conceit  that  it  was 
an  ostentation  rather  of  their  power  and  riches, 
than  a  preparation  against  an  enemy.    For  if  a 
man  enter  into  account  of  the  expense,  as  well  of  I 
the  public,  as  of  private  men  that  went  the  voyage  e  * 
namely,  of  the  public,  what  was  spent  already  in 
the  business,  and  what  was  to  be  given  to  the 
commanders  to  carry  with  them ;  and  of  private 
men,  what    every  one  had   bestowed  upon  hift  ■ 
person,  and  every  captain  on  his  galley,  besides  >! 
what  every  one  was  likely,  over  and  above  his  I 
allowance  from  the  state,  to  bestow  on  provision 
for  so  long  a  warfare,  and  what  the  merchant* 
carried    with   him    for    traffic,    he    will    find  the 
whole  sum  carried  out  of  the  city  to  amount  to  a 
great  many  talents.     And  the  fleet  was  no  less 
noised  amongst  those  against   whom  it  was   U)m 


krarix.     Bueckh  saj^  "that  each  chosen  out  af  the  beat  lists':  that  ti^ 

Naukraria  funtibhed  two  harsctncn  (composed  of  noDe  but  citizens,  aad 

and  one  ship,  coivauvfiuu',  whence  those  all  williin  the  militai;  nge. 

perhaps  the  name".]  Compare  Herod,  iv,  135.     AtiL] 

'   rniiiiia :     the    images,    which         '  ["  It  begat  contention  amongit    . 

bdng  set  on  the  fore  part  of  the  themselveB,  eachstiiriDginlut 

vesKl,  did  give  it  the  name  Tur  tlie  station  to  surpass  the  rest".] 
most  part  '  ["  What  dthet  soldier  or  i 

'  [(oroWyoic   xP1"''C-    "  "^"^  chant  carried"  See.] 
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,  for  the  strange  boldness  of  the  atteoipt  and 
gloriousness  of  the  show,  than  it  was  for  the  exces- 
sive report  of  their  number,  for  the  length  of  the 
voyage,  and  for  that  it  was  undertiiken  with  so 
vast  future  hopes  in  respect  of  their  present  power'. 

32.  After  they  were  all  aboard,  and  all  things 
laid  in  that  they  meant  to  carry  with  them,  silence 
was  commanded  by  the  trumpet ;  and  after  the 
wine  had  been  carried  about'-  to  the  whole  army, 
nnd  all,  as  well  the  generals  as  the  soldiers,  had 
drunk  a  health  to  the  voyage'\  they  made  their 
prayers,  such  as  by  the  law  were  appointed  for 
before  their  taking  sea,  not  in  every  galley  apart, 
but  all  together,  the  herald  pronouncing  them. 
And  the  company  from  the  shore,  both  of  the  city 
and  whosoever  else  wislied  them  well,  prayed  with 
them.  And  when  they  had  sung  the  Piean  and 
ended  the  health,  they  put  forth  to  sea  :  and  hav- 
ing at  tirst  gone  out  in  a  long  file,  galley  after 
galley,  they  after  went  a  vie  by  iEgina*.  Thus 
hasted  these  to  be  at  Corcyra:  to  which  place 


'  ["  And  tile  fleet  was  not  less 
noised  uhout  for  the  Mmngc  bold- 
ness of  the  ulleiupt  nud  the  glori- 
OUEUess  of  the  show,  tbun  for  the 
extwsNTe  greatness  of  the  expedi- 
tion ai  compared  with  those  againxt 
whom  they  were  setting  forth ;  and 
fbrUintil  iraa  the  most  distant  expe- 
dition from  home  erer  attempted, 
«nd  with  the  greatest  hopes  of  the 
future,  if  compared  with  thrir  pre- 
Mnt  means".  Sec  Thucjdides' own 
opinion  ofnhat  the  expedition  was 
capable  of,  ii.  66.] 

■  ["  Hiid  been  mixed  throughout 
llic  whole  aniij".] 


'  awMoyns.  It  Wiia  a  form 
amongst  the  Grecians  and  other 
nations  then,  both  belure  great  en- 
terprises to  wish  good  fortune,  aud 
at  the  making  of  leatjue  and  peace 
to  nilify  what  they  did,  by  drinking 
one  to  another,  [What  is  here  called 
"  drinking  to  each  other",  is  the  or* 
dinar;  ceremony  of  a  libation  (wine 
poured  into  the  sea).  "  And  wlien 
both  the  epibalB>  and  the  generals 
had  from  golden  and  silver  cups 
made  Ihoir  libations".  See  the  liba- 
tion by  ;Eneas ;  in  ,«nnd. ».  77(i  ] 

'  ["  They  vied  witli  each  other  bb 
far  as  ..Ivgiua".] 

L  2 
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VI. 

also  the  other  army   of  the  confederates  wot 


TBAR    XVII. 


BKRMfK'BATKB. 


A  (MIA.  assembling. 
Ti»  svruru.  At  Syracuse  they  had  advertisement  of  the  YOf- 
t^^i^Tu^^  ^®  from  divers  places:  nevertheless  it  was  kif 
coming,  a..  Hoinc  ere  anything  would  be  believed.  Nay,  an  assemUf 
Mine  not.  being  there  called,  orations  were  made  such  as 
follow  on  both  parts :  as  well  by  them  that  b^ 
lieved  the  report  touching  the  Athenian  army  to 
be  true,  as  by  others  that  affirmed  the  contnij' 
And  Hermocrates  the  son  of  Hermon,  as  one  thit 
thought  he  knew  the  certainty,  stood  forth  and 
spake  to  this  effect : 
TiiE  ORATION  OF  33.  ''  Ck)ncerning  the  truth  of  this  invasion, 
though  perhaps  I  shall  be  thought,  as  well  as  otixr 
men,  to  deliver  a  thing  incredible  ;  and  though  I 
know,  that  such  as  be  either  the  authors  or  relaten 
of  matter  incredible,  shall  not  only  not  persusA^ 
but  be  also  accounted  fools :  nevertheless^  I  iriB 
not  for  fear  thereof  hold  my  tongue,  as  long  as  tbe 
commonwealth  is  in  danger ;  being  confident  tint 
I  know  the  truth  hereof  somewhat  more  certunlT 
than  others  do.  The  Athenians  are  bent  to  cone 
even  against  us,  (which  you  verily  wonder  at),  and 
that  with  great  forces  both  for  the  sea  and  land: 
with  pretence  indeed  to  aid  their  confederates  the 
Egestaeans  and  replant  the  Leontines ;  but  in  troth 
they  aspire  to  the  dominion  of  all  Sicily,  and  em- 
cially  of  this  city  of  ours  ;  which  obtained,  tbcy 
make  account  to  get  the  rest  with  ease.  Sedqg 
then  they  will  presently  be  upon  us,  advise  with 
your  present  means,  how  you  may  with  most  ho- 
nour' make  head  against  them  ;  that  you  may  not 


*  ['*  How  you  may  best"  &c.] 
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taken  unprovided  through  contempt,  nor  be 
■eless  through  incredulity  ;    and  that  such  as 

lieve  it,  may  not  be  dismayed  with  their  auda- 

lousness  and  power.     For  they  are  not  more  able  ■ 
do  hurt  unto  us,  than  we  be  unto  them.   Neither 

ideed  is  the  greatness  of  their  fleet  without  some 
Advantage  unto  us  :  nay,  it  will  be  much  the  better 
for  us,  in  respect  of  the  rest  of  the  Sicilians.  For 
being  terrified  by  them,  they  will  the  rather  league 
with  us.  And  if  we  either  vanquish,  or  repulse 
them  without  obtaining  what  they  came  for,  (for  T 
fearuot  at  all  the  effecting  of  theirpurpose);  verily 
it  will  be  a  great  honour  to  us,  and  iu  my  opinion 
notunlikelyto  come  to  pass.  For  in  truth  there  have 
been  few  great  fleets,  whether  of  Grecians  or  barba- 
rians, sent  far  from  home,  that  have  not  prospered 
ill.  Neither  are  these  that  come  against  us,  more  iu 
number  than  ourselves  and  the  neighbouring  cities: 
for  surely  we  shall  all  hold  together  upon  fear. 
And  if  for  want  of  necessaries  iu  a  strange  terri- 
tory they  chance  to  miscarry,  the  honour  of  it  will 
be  left  to  us  against  whom  they  bend  their  councils, 
though  the  greatest  cause  of  their  overthrow  should 
consist  in  their  own  errors.  Which  was  also  the 
case  of  these  very  Athenians,  who  raised  them- 
selves by  the  misfortune  of  the  Medes  ;  (though  it 
happened  for  the  most  part  contrary  to  reason)  ; 
because  in  name'  they  went  only  against  the  Athe- 
nians. And  that  the  same  shall  now  happen  unto 
ns,  is  not  without  probability. 

34.  "  Let  us  therefore  with  courage  put  in  readi- 
ness our  own  forces  ;  let  us  send  to  the  Siculi,  to 

["  Through  the  repotl  llial  ihej  went"  &e.     Goell,] 


^^^b  '  C"  Througt 
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VI.       confirm  those  we  have,  and  to  make  peace  and 
lea^c  with  others ;  and  let  us  send  ambassadon 


VKii   xrii. 


A.('  lu.     to  the  rest  of  Sicily,  to  show  them  that  it  is  a 
oratiuii  ..f     common  daiif^er  ;  and  into  Italy,  to  get  them  into 

enuocTRXen.  ^^^  leajajuc,  or  at  least  that  they  receive  not  tbe 
Athenians.    And  in  my  jnd^ent  it  were  our  best 
course  to  send  also  to  Carthage :  for  even  they  an 
not  without  expectation  of  the  same  danger.    Naf, 
they  are  in  a  continual  fear  that  the  Athenians  idl 
bring  Wcir  upon  them  also,  even  to  their  city^  So 
tliat  upon  apprehension  that  if  they  neglect  us  tbe 
trouble  will  come  home  to  their  own  door,  they 
will  perhaps,  either  secretly  or  openly,  or  some 
way'  assist  us.     And  of  all  that  now  are,  they  are 
the  best  able  to  do  it,  if  they  please.     For  tbej 
have  the  most  gold  and  silver :  by  which  the  wan 
and  all  things  else  are  the  best  expedited.     Let  as 
also  send  to  Laccdaemon  and  to  Corinth,  prayins 
them  not  only  to  send  their  succours  hither  witk 
speed,  but  also  to  set  on  foot  the  war  there.    Bat 
that  which  I  think  the  best  course  of  all,  though 
through  an  habit  of  sitting  still  you  will  hardly  be 
brought  to  it,  I  will  nevertheless  now  tell  you  what 
it  is.   If  the  Sicilians  all  together,  or  if  not  all  yet 
if  we  and  most  of  the  rest'\  should  draw  together 
our  whole  navy,  and  with  two  months*  provisioD 
go  and  meet  the  Athenians  at  Tarentum  and  the 
promontory  of  lapygia ;  and  let  them  see,  that  they 
must  fight  for  their  passage  over  the  Ionian  gulf 
before  they  fight  for  Sicily :  it  would  both  teirify 
them  the  most,  and  also  put  them  into  a  considera- 

*  [**  Will  some  lime  or  another    some  way  or  another.    Axnold]. 
invade  their  city'\]  '  [''  And  as  many  as  possible  of 

'  [Anglit'c :  openly  or  secretly,  or    tlie  rest".] 
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n,  that  we,  as  the  watchmen  of  our  country, 
me  upon  them  out  of  an  amicable  territory,  (for 
i  shall  be  received  at  Tarentum),  whereas  they 
iiemselves  have  a  great  deal  of  sea  to  pass  with  all  • 
their  preparations,  and  cannot  keep  themselves  in 
their  order  for  the  length  of  the  voyage  :  and  that 
for  us,  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  assail  them, 
coming  up  slowly  as  they  do  and  thin'.  Again,  if 
!ighteningtheirgalleys,theyshalleome  up  to  us  more 
nimbly  and  more  close  together,  we  shall  charge 
upon  them  already  wearied*,  or  we  may,  if  we  please, 
retire  again  into  Tarentum.  Whereas  they,  if 
they  come  over  but  with  a  part  of  their  provisions, 
as  to  fight  at  sea,  shall  be  driven  into  want  of 
victuals  in  those  desert  parts ;  and  either  staying 
be  there  besieged,  or,  attempting  to  go  by,  leave 
behind  them  the  rest  of  their  provision,  and  be 
dejected,  as  not  assured  of  the  cities  whether  they 
will  receive  them  or  not.  I  am  therefore  of  opinion, 
that  dismayed  with  this  reckoning  they  will  either 
not  put  over  at  all  from  Corcyra,  or  whilst  they 
spend  time  in  deliberating,  and  in  sending  out  to 
explore  how  many  and  in  what  place  we  are,  the 
season  will  be  lost  and  winter  come";  or  deterred 
with  our  unlooked-for  opposition,  they  will  give 
over  the  voyage.  And  the  rather,  for  that  as  I 
hear  the  man  of  most  experience  amongst  their 


'  [BeUer  &c.,  tai'  iXiTOv:  "  few  •  ["  I  am  tfaerefore  from  iliia  rca- 

at  a  time"-      Vulgo,  mnl  Myov.  soniDg  of  opinioD,  that  eicluiied 

Hobt]es  Lbs  followed  llie  ScholinsI,  brace  they  would  not  so  much  as 

or  an  inUrpolation  of  Portusia  hh  put  oxer  from  Corcjra;  but  that 

Latin  tmiiBliiliou.]  dthcr  whilst  they  are  spending  time 

'  ["  If  they  shnnid  nse  their  oaw,  tee.,  their  operations  will  he  ilri*en 

we  might  eharge  thi^ai  wear;  with  into  the  winter;  or  thai  deterred 

rowing,  or  we  nii);ht"  '^c.]  with  our"  tte.  Valln.] 


VKiR   XVII. 


II«mii(»crdU-». 
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VI.  commanders  hath  the  charge  against  his  will ;  aad 
would  take  a  light  occasion  to  return,  if  he  nw 
A.C.41.V  any  considerable  stop  made  by  us  in  the  way.  And 
onitumnr  I  am  very  sure,  we  should  be  voiced  amongst  them 
to  the  utmost.  And  as  the  reports  are,  so  ire 
men's  minds ;  and  they  fear  more  such  as  they 
hear  will  begin  with  them,  than  such  as  give  out 
that  they  will  no  more  but  defend  themselves: 
because  then  they  think  the  danger  equal.  Whidi 
would  be  now  the  case  of  the  Athenians.  For 
they  come  against  us  with  an  opinion  that  we  wiD 
not  fight :  deservedly  contemning  us,  because  we 
joined  not  with  the  Lacedaemonians  to  pull  them 
down.  But  if  they  should  see  us  once  bolder 
than  they  looked  for,  they  would  be  terrified  more 
with  the  unexpectedness  than  with  the  truth  of  oar 
power  itself.  Be  persuaded  therefore,  principally 
to  dare  to  do  this  ;  or  if  not  this,  yet  speedily  to 
make  yourselves  otherwise  ready  for  the  war ;  and 
every  man  to  remember,  that  though  to  show  con- 
tempt of  the  enemy  be  best  in  the  heat  of  fight, 
yet  those  preparations  are  the  surest,  that  arc 
made  with  fear  and  opinion  of  danger  ^  As  for  the 
Athenians,  they  come ;  and  I  am  sure  are  already 
in  the  way,  and  want  only  that  they  are  not  now 
here." 

35.  Thus  spake  Hermocrates.  But  the  peo^ 
of  Syracuse  were  at  much  strife  amongst  them- 
selves: some  contending,  that  the  Athenians  would 
by  no  means  come,  and  that  the  reports  were  not 


'  [**Tbat  the  lime  for  showing  be,  to  consider  pxepaiatioii  made 

conten)ptofone\s  enemy,  is  the  heat  with  fear  as  the  most  secuie-iBd 

of  fight :  but  that  at  the  present  therefore  to  act  as  if  in  daneer^ 

moment  the  most  useful  thing  would  Compare  ii.  1 1 .    GoeU.] 
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;  aod  others,  that  if  they  came  they  would  do        vi. 
more  harm  than  they  were    likely  again    to     ,^,, ","" 
sceive.      Some  contemued  and  laughed  at   the     ac.^ib. 
matter  :  but  some  few  there  were  that  believed 
Hermoerates,  and  feared  the  event.     But  Athena- 
goras,  who  was  chief  magistrate  of  the  people,  and 
at  that  time  most  powerful  with  the  commons, 
spake  as  followeth  ; 

36.  "  He  is  either  a  coward  or  not  well  affected  tb«o«,tio» 
to  the  state,  whosoever  he  be,  that  wishes  the """"''""' 
Athenians  not  to  be  so  mad  as  coming  hither  to 
fall  into  onr  power.  As  for  them  that  report  such 
things  as  these  and  put  you  into  fear,  though  I 
wonder  not  at  their  boldness,  yet  I  wonder  at  their 
folly,  if  they  think  their  ends  not  seen.  For  they 
that  are  afraid'  of  anything  themselves,  will  put 


'  ("  That  ban'  privately  some 
fear" :  that  is,  thiit  have  good  cause 
to  be  afraiil  of  somenhnt. — For  the 
nigbt  imdcrstandiug  of  this  spwuh, 
some  knowledge  is  requisite  of  ibe 
lesdia^  e*enU  of  the  history  of  the 
Greek  cities  In  Sicily :  and  of  the 
result  of  those  events,  the  present 
state  of  parties  there.  Syracuse, 
UkeotherDorieacDlonieE,  contained 
originally  three  different  classes: 
the  orif^nal  colonists,  the  yafi6pcu 
(Hciod.  tii.  lOd),  who  conquered 
and  divitird  the  land,  and  formed 
the  woXInufia  or  governing  body : 
the  natives  nhoni  thvy  reduced  to 
slavery,  called  vuXXt'ipuufa  name  not 
underslood) :  and  the  iiiiiot,  n  vast 
body  of  exiled  and  discontented 
pciBoui  fruni  Greece,  who  had  sub. 
seqiieotly  been  invited  to  reinforce 
the  original  colonists,  without  how- 
ever being  received  into  the  »oW- 


TiBiia.  But  the  Dorian  slates  of 
Sicily  and  Italy  had,  unlike  those 
of  Peloponnesus,  admitted  the  de- 
mus  into  the  city.  Hence  the  great 
size  of  their  cities  :  and  a  still  more 
important  consequence.  For  the 
demus  was  found  to  be  what  Gelo 
called  it,  CuvoJitq/ia    djcapinurarov 

(Herod,  vii.  IS(!},anioit  unwelcome 
inmate  ;  and  was  ever  struggling  to 
force  its  way  into  the  government, 
and,  above  all,  to  obtain  a  leilivi- 
sion  (dvoffuffpiic)  of  the  lands.  The 
gamori  and  their  cyllyrii  stood  to 
the  dcmiis  in  the  same  lelaliuu  as 
the  patricians  and  their  clients  to 
the  plebeians  at  Roroe :  and  thr 
change  in  the  conititution  took 
much  the  same  course,  first  to  a 
politria,  and  thence  in  time  to  an 
absolute  ilemocracy.  In  4D3,  the 
union  of  the  demus  and  the  slaves 
drove  the  gamori  into  exile.    But 
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the  city  into  affright,  that  they  may  shadow  didr 
own  with  the  common  fear.  And  this  may  tk 
reports  do  at  this  time,  not  raised  by  chance,  but 
framed  on  purpose  by  such  as  always  trouble  Ik 
state.  But  if  you  mean  to  deliberate  wisely,  make 
not  your  reckoning  by  the  reports  of  these  men,  btt 
by  that  which  wise  men  and  men  of  great  experi- 


confusion  and  anarchy,  the  fruit  of  ostFAcinn  at  Aiham^  called  f^ 

tlie  supinencss  of  the  men  of  pro-  itm :   the  laurel-leaf  eening  4i 

perty  (Arist.  v.  3),  soon  made  the  purpose  of  the  ojater-ehdL   BH 

pei)p1efi:Iad  to  sulimit  to  the  tyranny  being  found  to  end  only  in  dil» 

of  Gclo,  thouprh  brin^ifing  back  in  ring  the  best  cltiaena  fiom  tiUi| 

his  train  the  ejected  gamori.    His  part  in  public  affaifa*  it  was  SM 

dynasty  was  overthrown  in  4n<),  and  abandoned.     The  distiacted  sMC 

again  made  way  for  a  politeia.  The  of  aifidrs  encoaiaged  theSflcddM 

foreign  mercenaries,  whom  he  had  Ducetius,  to  attempt  the 

admitted  to  the  rights  of  citizen-  of  the  empire  of  his  couni 


ship,  were  disfranchised  :  and  upon  The  jealousy  of  the  gwwing  poitf 

their  flying  to  arms,  were  driven  of  Syracuse,  especially  of  her  coi- 

from  the  city,  and  settled  at  Mes-  quests  in  the  Sikel    conntiT,  ^ 

snna:  and  the  cstatrs  which  Gelo  frtiitofthewar  of  DuoetiniaeniM- 

had  provided  them  with  at  the  ex-  dercd  a  war  between  that  iteff  ■■* 

pense  of  the  aristocracy,  were  re-  Agrigentum :  in  which  most  of  As 

stored  to  their  former  owners.  The  Greek  cities  sided  with  one  or  oto 

example  of  Syracuse  was  followed  of  the  rival  states.    But  the  Tictsij 

by  the  Greek  cities  in  general :  the  over  the  Agrigentine  party  at  ffi- 

tyrants  were  ejected  and  democratic  mera  (462),  finaHy  establiaiied  ffe 

constitutions  established  through-  supremacy  of  Syracuae  orer  aD  thi 

out  Sicily.    But  though  at  first  at  Dorian,  if  not  all  the  Grecian  ttitf 

peace  amongst  themselves,  inter-  of  Sicily,  except  Camarina.    Hsr- 

nally  they  enjoyed  but  little  tran-  moerates,  a  youngs  noble,  is  the 

quillity.    The  multitude  were  ill  leader  of  the  aristocratical  paz^: 

satisfied  with  barren  political  privi-  whilst  Athenagoras  seems  to  have  a 

leges,  which  resigned  the  real  ad-  kind  of  tribunician    aathoiity,  ti 

vantages  (in  their  eyes)  of  the  revo-  official  advocate  of  the  comnMOS. 

lution  to  those  that  had  regained  This  is  the  period  of  the  Syracvsaa 

their  estates.  The  clva^aff/i^c  formed  constitution,  which   is  alluded  to 

the  exciting  topic  with  them :  and  with  approbation  by  Aristotle  (r. 

the  attempts  of  demagogues  by  that  10).    B ut  the  Athenian  expeditioB 

handle  to  re-establish  tyranny,  are  was  the  cause  of  further  changes : 

said  to  have  been  the  origin  of  an  see  vii.  87,  note.    See  Iffnell.  iii.9: 

institution  at  Syracuse  similar  to  Thirl,  ch.  xxii.] 
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Bce,  such  as  I  hold  the  Athenians  to  be,  are  likely 
to  do.  For  it  is  not  probable,  that  leaving  the  Pe-  ^ 
lopoimesians  and  the  war  there  not  yet  surely  ended, 
they  should  willingly  come  hither  to  a  new  war  o 
DO  less  than  the  former :  seeing,  in  my  opinion, 
they  may  be  glad  that  we  invade  not  them,  so  many 
and  so  great  cities  as  we  are.  37.  And  if  indeed 
they  come,  as  these  men  say  they  will :  I  think 
Sicily  more  sufficient  to  dispatch  the  war  than 
Peloponnesus,  as  being  in  all  respects  better  fur- 
nished ;  and  that  this  our  own  city  is  much  stronger 
than  the  army  which  they  say  is  now  coming, 
thongh  it  were  twice  as  great  as  it  is.  For  I  know 
they  neither  bring  horses  with  them  nor  can  they 
get  any  here,  save  only  a  few  from  the  Egesueans, 
nor  have  men  of  arms  so  many  as  we,  in  that  they 
are  to  bring  them  by  sea ',  For  it  is  a  hard  matter  to 
come  so  far  as  this  by  sea,  though  they  carried  no 
men  of  arms  in  their  galleys  at  all,  if  they  carry 
with  them  all  other  their  necessaries ;  which  can- 
not be  small  against  so  great  a  city.  So  that  I  am 
80  far  from  the  opinion  of  these  others,  that  I 
think  the  Athenians,  though  they  had  here  another 
city  as  great  as  Syracuse,  and  confining  on  it,  and 
should  from  thence  make  their  war,  yet  should  not 
be  able  to  escape  from  being  destroyed,  every  man 
of  them ;  much  less  now,  when  all  Sicily  is  their 
enemy^      For  in  their  camp,  fenced  with  their 

'  ["  Nor  1ui*e  nieu  of  amK  so  for  there  viU  be  no  dirisioD),  nn<t  in 

maiij  as  we,  nul  lit  least  coiniDg  id  a  camp  pitched  b;  men  just  landed 

their  fleet".]  from  their  ships,  with  teuts  and 

'  [Though   the;   had  here  kv.  other  ei|uipTneD(s  such  as  necessity 

**  thcf   would  scarcely  be  able  to  ma;  supply  them  witli,  and  nerer 

rscapo  &c, :   much  Icm  vrlicn   all  uMu  fur  our  horsemen  to  stir  fat 

Sicily  ii  thnr  enemy,  {as  it  will  be,  ubrond".  Am.  Guell.] 
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galleys,  they  shall  be  cooped  up,  and  from  their 
tents,  and  forced  munition,  never  be  able  to  stir 
far  abroad  without  bein<2^  cut  oflf  by  our  horsemen. 
In  short,  I  think  they  shall  never  be  able  to  get 
landing :  so  much  above  theirs  do  I  value  our  own 
forces. 

38.  '^  But  these  things,  as  I  said  before,  the 
Athenians  considering,  I  am  very  sure  will  look 
unto  their  own  ;  and  our  men  talk  here  of  things 
that  neither  are,  or  ever  will  be ':  who  I  know  hate 
desired,  not  only  now  but  ever,  by  such  reports  as 
these  or  by  worse,  or  by  their  actions,  to  put  the 
multitude  in  fear,  that  they  themselves  might  nik 
the  state.  And  I  am  afraid,  lest  attempting  it 
often,  they  may  one  day  effect  it :  and  for  us,  we 
are*^  too  poor-spirited  either  to  foresee  it  ere  it  be 
done,  or  foreseeing  to  prevent  it.  By  this  means 
our  city  is  seldom  quiet,  but  subject  to  sedition 
and  contention,  not  so  much  against  the  enemy  as 
within  itself ;  and  sometimes  also  to  tyranny  and 
usurpation.  Which  I  will  endeavour  (if  you  wH 
second  me)  so  to  prevent  hereafter^  as  nothing 
more  of  this  kind  shall  befall  you  :  which  must  be 
done,  first  by  gaining  you  the  multitude,  and  then 
by  punishing  the  authors  of  these  plots,  not  only 
when  I  find  them  in  the  action,  (for  it  will  be  hard 
to  take  them  so),  but  also  for  those  things  which 
they  would  and  cannot  do.  For  one  must  not  only 
take  revenge  upon  an  enemy  for  what  he  hath 
already  done,  but  strike  him  first  for  his  evil  pur- 
pose ;  for  if  a  man  strike  not  first,  he  shall  first  be 
stricken.     And  as  for  thefew^  I  shall  in  somewhat 


^  ["  Nor  can  be".]  «  ["  Lest  we  should  be**.] 
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prove  them,  in  somewbat  have  an  eye  to  them,  vi. 
iijd  in  somewhat  advise  them '.  For  this,  I  think,  '„.,"j[„^' 
rill  be  the  best  course  to  avert  them  from  their  ax.4i». 
lad  intentions.  Tell  me  forsooth,  (I  have  asked'-  oniionof 
(bis  question  often),  you  that  are  the  younger  sort,  """trn" 
bat  would  you  have?  Would  you  now' bear 
'  office  r  The  law  allows  it  not ;  and  the  law  was 
made  because  ye  are  not  [now]  sufficient  for  go- 
vernment, not  to  disgrace  you  when  you  shall  be 
sufficient*.  But  forsooth,  you  would  not  be  ranked 
with  the  multitude !  But  what  justice  is  it,  that 
the  same  men  should  not  have  the  same  privileges  ? 
39.  Some  will  say,  that  the  democracy  is  neither  a 
well-governed  nor  a  just  state  ;  and  that  the  most 
wealthy  are  aptest  to  make  the  best  government. 
But  I  answer  first,  dcmocracij  is  a  name  of  the 
whole ;  oligarchy,  but  of  a  part.  Next,  though 
the  rich  are  indeed  fittest  to  keep  the  treasure ; 
yet  the  wise  are  the  best  counsellors,  and  the  mul- 
titude upon  hearing  the  best  judge.  Now  in  a 
democracy  all  these,  both  jointly  and  severally, 
participate  equal  privileges.  But  in  the  oligarchy, 
they  allow  indeed  to  the  multitude  a  participation 
of  all  dangers  :  but  in  matters  of  profit,  they  not 
only  encroach  upon  the  multitude,  but  take  from 
them  and  keep  the  whole.  Which  is  the  thing 
that  you  the  rich*  and  the  youuger  sort  aifect :  but 
in  a  great  city  cannot  possibly  embrace.  But  yet, 
O  ye  the  most  unwise  of  all  men,  unless  you  know 


'  ["  Which  must  he  done,  first  by 
gaining  ;oii  the  vutny  he:  (fur one 
must  not  oiilj  lake  rerenge  he): 

4  on  the  other  hand  tkt  frw,  by 
ft  (oinewhal  lejiroTini^  them"  ^i.] 


'  ["  Asked  mi/telf.] 
'  [Tb«l  is, "  before  jout  time".] 
*  I"  Rather  than  to  diHgmcc  you 
■  sufficient".] 

'  {(vvA^ivai:  ■' the  nciblcs".] 
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that  what  you  affect  is  evil,  and  if  yoa  know 
that,  you  are  the  most  ignorant  of  all  tbe  ( 
cians  I  know ;  or,  ye  most  wicked  of  all  mo 
knowing  it  you  dare  do  this':  40.  yet  I 
inform  yourselves  better,  or  change  your  ] 
pose  and  help  to  amplify  the  common  good 
the  city,  making  account  that  the  good  amoi 
you  shall  not  only  have  an  equal,  bat  a  gre 
share  therein  than  the  rest  of  the  Dmltitv 
whereas  if  you  will  needs  have  all',  you  shall 
the  hazard  of  losing  all.  Away  therefore  ^ 
these  rumours,  as  discovered  and  not  alloi 
For  this  city,  though  the  Athenians  come, 
be  able  to  defend  itself  with  honoar.  And 
have  generals  to  look  to  that  matter.  And  if  t 
come  not^  (which  I  rather  believe),  it  will  ; 
upon  the  terror  of  your  reports,  make  choic 
you  for  coqimauders,  and  cast  itself  into  Tolnui 
servitude  :  but  taking  direction  of  itself,  it  1 
judgeth  your  words  virtually  as  facts'*,  and  will 
upon  words  let  go  her  present  liberty,  but  em 
vour  to  preserve  it  by  not  committing  the  ai 
actually  to  your  discretion." 

41.  Thus  said  Athenagoras.  Then  one  of  t 
generals  rising  up,  forbade  any  other  to  st 
forth,  and  spake  himself  to  the  matter  in  banc 
this  effect : 


'  ["  But  vvea  jut,  yc  must  un- 
wise «f  all  mni:  (jrc  are  t'itlicr  tlic 
IDiHit  9>lu[riil  of  all  tlic  Gntiiius,  if    you  slinll  run  &c."] 


-  ["  ^Vberctu  if  you  affect 
N,  (tliuD  the  G 


u  io  not  know  tlinl  ; 
piirin^r  iniwliitf  for  youtsclrcs,  or 
ttiu  most  wicked,  if  you  know  lliut 
unil  yet  (lore  ilo  it):  even  jet,  1 
«iy",  Vc.  Am.  Btkktr  mid  tlic 
ci'st  jtut  a  full  stop  at  roX/ian.] 


["And  if  there  be  not  a 
tbtse  things  true,  as  I  beliere 
in  not,  \-c."3 

'  [That  is,  that  they  will 
treachcTons  in  their  acts  oa  fa] 
their  words.  Qoell.] 
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'  It  is  no  wisdom,  neither  for  the  speakers  to       vi. 
»r  such  calumnies  one  against  another,  nor  for    ■      '      ■ 
hearers  to  receive  them.    We  should  rather     A.c.iiB. 
isider,  in  respect  of  these  reports,  how  we  may  tui..«kb'i.: 
I  the  best  manner,  both  every  one  in  particular  ",^^"1^"^ 
pd  the  city  in  general,  be  prepared  to  resist  them  "f^^"^""- 
lien  they  come.     And  if  there  be  no  need,  yet  to 
fiirnish  the  city  with  horses  and  arms  and  other 
habiliments  of  war,  can  do  us  no  hurt.     As  for  the 
care  hereof  and  the  musters,  we  will  look  to  it : 
and  will  send  meu  abroad  both  to  the  cities  and 
for  spials :  aud  do  whatsoever    else  is  requisite. 
Somewhat  we  have  done  already  :  and  what  more 
we  shall  hereafter  find  meet',  we  will  from  time 
to  time  report  unto  yon." 

Which  when  the  general  had  said,  the  Syracu- 
sians  dissolved  the  assembly. 

4'J.  The  Athenians  were  now  all  in  Corcyra,  t^  Ai},™i«u 
both  they  and  their  confederates.  And  first  the  ^^]l^''^'™' 
generals  took  a  view*  of  the  whole  army,  and  put 
them  into  the  order  wherein  they  were  to  anchor 
and  make  their  naval  camp :  and  having  divided 
them  into  three  squadrons,  to  each  squadron  they 
assigned  a  captain  by  lot*,  to  the  end  that  being 
at  sea  they  might  not  come  into  want  of  water,  or 
harbours,  or  any  other  necessaries,  where  they 
chanced  to  stay ;  and  that  they  might  otherwise 
be  the'  more  easy  to  be  governed,  when  every 


'  ["  And  whalsuerer 
out,  we  will"  ace] 

'  [iwiiiraoiv:  "  a  lecond  re»i 
thai  is,  ou  tbc  uoitiDg  of  ibe  a 
there  baring  ptobnlily  lieen  o 
!■  parts  Iwfore  stiiliDg,  Arn.3 
■  *  ["  Thcj  Htaigucd  bj  lot  oi 


WBj  find     each  geneml ;  to  the  end  thul  Ihey 

might  not  b;  sailing  tageiher  come 

'":     into  want  of  water"  &v.   Thegene- 

it;     rots  were  three :  fe«  cb.  >i.   Bekket 

of    8£0.,fl/«i  irXioiTfct  vulgu,  drairXi- 

to         *  ["  More  orderly  and  more"  5ic.] 
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squadron  had  his  proper  commander.  After  tfaii 
^  they  sent  before  them  three  galleys  into  Italy  and 
Sicily,  to  bring  them  word  what  cities  in  thM 
parts  would  receive  them :  whom  they  appointed 
to  come  back  and  meet  them,  that  they  might  knot 
whether  they  might  be  received  or  not  before  thej 
y  of  put  in.  43.  This  done,  the  Athenians  with  iD 
their  provisions*  put  out  from  C!orcyra  towardi 
Sicily  ;  having  with  them  in  all  one  hundred  and 
thirty-four  galleys,  and  two  Rhodian  long-boats  of 
fifty  oars  a-piece.  Of  these,  a  hnndred  were  of 
Athens  itself:  whereof  sixty  were  expedite,  fte 
other  forty  for  transportation  of  soldiers  :  the  rtft 
of  the  navy  belonged  to  the  Chians  and  other  the 
confederates.  Of  men  of  arms,  they  had  in  aE 
five  thousand  one  hundred.  Of  these,  there  wen 
of  the  Athenians  themselves  fifteen  hundred  en- 
rolled, and  seven  hundred  more  [of  the  poorer  sort, 
called]  Thetes,  hired  for  defence  of  the  galleys^ 
The  rest  were  of  their  confederates,  some  of  them 
being  their  subjects :  of  Argives  there  were  five 
hundred:    of  Mantineans  and  mercenaries,  two 


^  [^  With  such  an  armament  as  been  so  in  earlier  times,  it  mar ilil 

that  described".]  be  assumed  that  it  was  not  VMff 

^  [iiriparai :  marines.  See  iii.  95.  before  they  began  to  serre  at  Ikhh 

— The  ]  500  Athenians  were  U  ca-  armed  and  in  the  fleet  •  and  M 

TaXoyov,  sometimes  called  U  ruv  in  cases  of  great    urgencf  th? 

To^ewv.  All  citizens  were  subject  to  served  as  heavy-armed,  as  didefft 

the  expense  and  duties  of  hoplita;,  many  of  the  meUeci^  without  ho*- 

and  were  enro/M  accordinp^ly:  and  ever  bcin^  bound  to  this  dutr.    U 

to  them  are  opposed  tlie  SfjfioQ  i//iX($c  is  probable  therefore  tliaf  %h^  ^fK 

and  Tlietes,  as  also  the  allies.  Goell.  arnii'd  at  the  public  expense.  Thn- 

— From  a  lost  passapfe  of  Aristo-  cydides  accordingly  mentions  tkela 

phanes,  the  thetes, like  the  proletarii  amongst  the  heavy-armed :  but  dii- 

amon^  the  Romans,  arc  stated  not  tinguishes  tlicm   from   the  hesvr- 

to  have  been  subject  to  military  armed  levied IcKaroX^yov.  Bocckh- 

duty.     But  though  that  may  have  The  marines  are  so  leried  in  riw,g4.] 
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ndred  and  fifty.  Their  archers  in  all,  four  hun- 
tred  and  eighty  :  of  which  eighty  were  Cretans. 
Rhodiau  slingers  they  had  seven  hundred.  Of 
light-armed  Megarean  fugitives,  one  hundred  and 
twenty :  and  in  one  vessel  made  for  transportation 
of  horses,  thirty  horsemen. 

44.  These  were  the  forces  that  went  over  to  the 
war  at  first.  With  these  went  also  thirty  ships 
carrying  necessaries,  wherein  went  also  the  bakers, 
and  masons,  and  carpenters,  and  all  tools  of  use 
in  fortification :  and  with  these  thirty  ships  went 
one  hundred  boats  by  constraint ' ;  and  many  other 
ships  and  boats  that  voluntarily  followed  the  army 
for  trade :  which"  then  passed  all  together  from 
Corcyra  over  the  Ionian  gulf.  And  the  whole  fieet 
being  come  to  the  promontory  of  lapygia  and  to 
Tarentum,  and  such  other  places  as  every  one 
could  recover,  they  went  on  by  the  coast  of  Italy, 
neither  received  of  the  states  there  into  any  city 
nor  allowed  any  market  ^  having  only  the  Uberty 
of  anchorage  and  water,  (and  that  also  at  Taren- 
tum and  Locri''  denied  them),  till    they  were  at 

'  [Vesaels  beluoging  lo  private  colony  was  a  Henicleid ;  thuugb 

indiTiduals  pressed  into  ihe  serrice  Tans  is  called  a  son  of  Neptuuc, 

by  tLe  state.  See  cb.  32.]  because  ibcj  carried  over  his  wor. 

'  ['MU  which"  iSic-]  ship  from  Tsnariiin  to  Italy.    The 

'  [That  is,  the  cities  would  sell  fruitful  und  luxuriant  soil,  the  uift 

them  no  provisions,  dyapa  liguiGes  and  voluptuous  cliinute,  and   the 

the  thing  sold,  as  well  us  the  market,  cominerce  for  which  Turcutum  was 

Goelkr.]  well  situated  (though  never  actively 

'  {The  moal  celebrated  uf  all  the  carried  on),  eogciideied  that  eSe- 

Lacednmuninn  colonies,  and  one  ntinacj  of  character,  which  g«vc 

which rcallyproceededfrom Sparta,  countenance  lo  the  fable  that  the 

was  Tarentum.     The  history  of  its  founders  were  iropfliviai.  sons   of 

origin,  though  buried  in  fable,  la  unmarried  women.    The  I.ocriuns 

connected   with   tiiat  nt  the   first  who  in  f>83  founded  Locri,   must 

Bleascnian  war.     The  leuderof  the  alsohavchadSparlanloidersiEinee, 
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n.  Rhegium.  where  they  all  came  together  again,  aod 
'' — ■  settled  their  camp  in  the  temple  of  Diana  (Iw 
;.<i«.  neither  there  were  they  suffered  to  come  in)  with- 
out the  city,  where  the  Rhegians  allowed  tliem  I 
market.  And  when  they  had  drawn  their  galleys 
to  land,  they  lay  still.  Being  here,  they  dealt  witk 
the  Rhegians,  who  were  Chalcideans,  to  aid  the 
Leontines,  Chalcideans  likewise.  To  which  w>l 
answered,  that  they  would  take  part  with  neither; 
hut  what  the  rest  of  the  Italians'  should  conclude, 
that  also  they  would  do.  So  the  Athenians  Uf 
still,  meditating  on  their  Sicilian  business,  how 
they  might  carry  it  the  best ;  and  withal  expected 
the  return  from  Egesta  of  the  three  galleys  which 
they  had  sent  hefore  them,  desiring  to  know  if  «o 
much  money  were  there  or  not.  as  was  reported 
hy  their  messengers  at  Athens. 
nciiiiuu  45.  The  Syracusians  in  the  meantime  from  divers 
ud""™  parts,  and  also  from  their  spies,  had  certain  intel- 
^'"'  ligence  that  the  fleet  was  now  at  Rhegium:  and 
therefore  made  their  preparations  with  all  diligence, 
and  were  no  longer  incredulous ;  but  sent  unto  the 
Siculi,  to  some  cities  men  to  keep  them  from  revolt- 
ing ;  to  others,  ambassadors  ;  and  into  such  places 
as  lay  upon  the  sea^  garrisons :  and  examined  tie 
forces  of  their  own  city  hy  a  view  taken  of  the 

OS  iheir  coins  ahow,  ihej  pwd  par-  '  ['IroXiwrai  :  tialiolt,  the  bum 

ticularhnnourslo  the  Dioscuri,  iind  ol  the  Greek   settlcTs  in  IuIt,  i* 

in  timeofdistressin  war  tliestatueB  distinction  la  the  'IraXoi,  /IdJiiM, 

of  those  gods  were   sent  to  them  ur  nalives.    The  same   distiiKlin 

from  Sparta,  as  to  a  people  of  the  holds  between  the  EuctXiwrai  vA 

tame  origin.  Mudl.  i.  6.   As  to  the  Uie  ZictXoI,  the  Sicilians  and  tbr 

trapAvEoi,  Aristotle  (r.  7)  seems  not  Slkeli:  that  is,  the  Greek  settl'n 

to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  storj  of  nnd  the  natites.] 

theiT  baTiDg  been  the  founders  of  '[iripur^Xia!  "andtothestattM 

Tarentmn.]  of  the  national  guard*,  girriiMM^J 
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arms  and  horse,  whether  they  were  complete  or       vt. 
not ;  and  ordered  all  things  as  for  a  war  at  hand,  '      ■ 

and  only  not  already  present.  a.c.418, 

46.  The  three  galleys  sent  before  to  Egesta  Tiiiboj^WttP 
returned  totheAtheniansatRhegium;  and  brought  ;),',,','"^7™af 
word,  that  for  the  rest  of  the  money  promised  J;*!^'^^'^"'" 
there  was  none,  only  there  appeared  thirty  talents. 
At  this  the  generals  were  presently  discouraged ; 
both  because  this  first  hope  was  crossed  ;  and  be- 
cause also  the  Rhegians,  whom  they  had  already 
begun  to  persuade  to  their  league,  and  whom  it 
was  most  likely  they  should  have  won,  as  being  of 
kin  to  the  Leontines  and  always  heretofore  favour- 
able to  the  Athenian  state,  now  refused.  And 
though  to  Nicias  this  news  from  the  Egestxans  was 
no  more  than  he  expected,  yet  to  the  other  two  it 
was  extreme  strange.  But  the  Egestieans,  when  rhufnuflirfUie 
the  first  ambassadors  from  Athens  went  to  see  '^8™'*°'" 
their  treasure,  had  thus  deceived  them.  They 
brought  them  into  the  temple  of  Venus  in  Eryx', 
and  showed  thera  the  holy  treasure,  goblets,  flagons, 
censers,  and  other  furniture,  in  no  small  quantity ; 
which  being  but  silver,  appeared  to  the  eye  a  great 
deal  above  their  true  value  in  money.  Then  they 
feasted  such  as  came  with  them^  in  their  private 
houses ;  and  at  those  feastings  exhibited  all  the 
gold  and  silver  vessels  they  could  get  together, 
either  in  the  city  of  Egesta  itself,  or  could  borrow 
in  other  as  well  Phtenician  as  Grecian  cities,  for 
their  own.  So  all  of  them  in  a  manner^  making 
use  of  the  same  plate,  and  much  appearing  in 

'  Etjx  whs  a  city  neai  EgentB,     reme".  rpiqpiruv,  sceHerad,  v.  6A.] 
and  auhject  to  it.  '  ["All  rortLtimoKlpait  VDuking 

■  ["  ThoH  thai  cniue  in  the  tri-     ute  of  lh«  Mine  plalc".] 


k 
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every  of  those  houses,  it  put  those  which  cami 
with  the  ambassadors'  into  a  very  great  admira- 
tion ;  insomuch  as  at  their  return  to  Athens,  theyi 
strove  who  should  first  proclaim  vrhat  nealth  they 
had  seen.  These  men,  hanng  both  been  abused 
themselves  and  having  abused  others,  when  it 
was  told  that  there  was  no  such  wealth  in  Egesta, 
were  much  taxed  by  the  soldiers.  But  the  generals 
went  to  counsel  upon  the  business  in  hand. 
TbeKTDii  47>  Nicias  was  of  this  opinion  :  that  it  was  best 

^^  iou»h-  to  go  presently  with  the  whole  fleet  to  SelinuSj 
^bD«u,pt«.  against  which  they  were  chiefly  set  forth;  and 
Tbeopiniwiof  if  the  Egcstscans  would  fiirnish  them  with  monefl 
for  the  whole  army,  then  to  deliberate  further  upoa 
the  occasion  ;  if  not,  then  to  require  maintenance 
for  the  sixty  galleys  set  forth  at  their  own  request, 
and  staying  with  them  by  force  or  composition  to 
bring  the  Selinuntians  and  them  to  a  peace :  andl 
tbence  passing  along  by  other  of  those  cities, 
make  a  show  of  the  power  of  the  Athenian  state, 
and  of  their  readiness  to  help  their  friends  and 
confederates  ;  and  so  to  go  home,  unless  they 
could  light  on  some  quick  and  unthought-of  means 
to  do  some  good  for  the  Leontines,  or  gain  some 
of  the  other  cities  to  their  own  league  :  and  not  to 
pat  the  commonwealth'  in  danger  at  her  ownj 
chains. 
r  48.  Alcibiades  said,  it  would  not  do  well  to  have 
come  out  from  Athens  with  so  great  a  power,  and 
then  dishonourably  without  effect  to  go  home 
again :  but  rather  to  send  heralds  to  every  city 
but  Selinus  and  Syracuse,  and  assay  to  make  the 


e 

I 

1 


'  ["  It  put  the  Aibettiaits  of  ihe  trinmes  inlo"  &c.] 
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PlcnU  revolt  from  the  Syracusians,  and  others  to 
enter  league  with  the  Athenians,  that  they  might 
aid  them  with  men  and  victual :  and  first  to  deal 
with  the  Messanians,  as  being  seated  in  the  passage, 
and  most  opportune  place  of  all  Sicily  for  coming 
in,  and  having  a  port  and  harbour'  sufficient  for 
their  fleet :  and  when  they  had  gained  those  cities, 
and  knew  what  help  they  were  to  have  in  the  war, 
then  to  take  in  hand  Syracuse  and  Selinus,  unless 
these  would  agree  with  the  Egestseans  and  the 
other  suffer  the  Leontines  to  be  replanted. 

49.  But  Lamachus  was  of  opinion,  that  it  was  n 
best  to  go  directly  to  Syracuse,  and  to  fight  with  ^ 
them  as  soon  as  they  could  at  their  city,  whilst 
they  were  yet  unfurnished  and  their  fear  at  the 
greatest.  For  that  an  army  is  always  most  terrible 
at  first :  but  if  it  stay  long  ere  it  come  in  sight, 
men  recollect  their  spirits,  and  contemn  it  the 
more^  when  they  see  it.  Whereas  if  it  come  upon 
them  suddenly  while  they  expect  it  with  fear,  it 
would  the  more  easily  get  the  victory,  and  every- 
thing would  affright  them ;  as  the  sight  of  it  (for 
then  they  would  appear  most  for  number)  and  the 
expectation  of  their  sufferings,  but  especially  the 
danger  of  a  present  battle.  And  that  it  was  likely 
that  many  men  might  be  cut  off  in  the  villages 
without,  as  not  believing  they  would  come ;  and 
though  they  should  be  already  gotten  in,  yet  the 
army,  being  master  of  the  field  and  sitting  down 
before  the  city,  could  want  no  money  :  and  the 
other  Sicilians  would  then  neglect  leaguing  with 

'  {"As  bavin);  a  port  andslalion  uiy".  In  iv,  1  Mtssana  is  snid  to 
whence  cnnienicDtlj  to  attack  anil  hove  ibe  irfionfJoX^tif  Sicily.  Gocll.] 
watcb  (lie  mut  emi-'ntii  of  Iho  eiit^-        '  ["  Contciim  it  ruthcT".] 


L 
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the  Syracusians,  and  join  with  the  Athenians,  no 
■~  longer  standing  off  and  spying  who  should  have' 
the  better.  And  for  a  place  to  retire  unto  and 
anchor  in',  he  thought  Megara  most  fit:  being, 
desert,  and  not  far  from  Syracuse  neither  by 
nor  land. 

50.  Lamachua  said  this :  but  came  afterwards 

™k.  to  the  opinion  of  Alcibiades.   After  this,  Alcibiades 

"J^  with  his  own  galley  having  passed  over  to  Messana, 

•'■    and  propounded  to  them  a  league  and  not  pr&«] 

vailed,  they  answering  that  they  would  not  let  tl 

army  in  but  allow  them  only  a  market  without  the 

,.,,  walls,  returned  back  to  Rhegium.    And  presently 

["'  the  generals  having  out  of  the  whole  fleet  manned 

threescore  galleys,  and  taken  pro\'ision  aboard, 

went  along  the  shore  to  Naxos,  having  left  the  rest 

of  the  army  with  one  of  the  generals  at  Rhegium. 

na.    The  Naxiaus  having  received  them  into  the  city^ 

they  went  on  by  the  coast  to  Catana.     But  the 

Catanasans  receiving  them  not,    (for  there  were 

some  within  that  favoured  the  Syracusians),  they 

entered  the  river  of  Terias ;  and  having  stayed  there 

all  that  night,  went  the  next  day  towards  Syracuse 

u...    leisurely^  with  the  rest  of  their  galleys;  but  ten  they 

'^"i,L.  sent  before  into  the  great  haven,  [not  to  stay*,  butj 

to  discover  if  they  had  launched  any  fleet  thei 

and  to  proclaim  from  their  galleys,  that  the  Athe<] 

nians  were  come  to  replant  the  Leontines  on  thi 


ham 


'  ["  And  whence  to   WHttli   for  which  are  anmcaniiig',  are  not  ll 

oppurtuniljes  to  attack  the  eDein;".  the  GreeJi.      '*  Tlii^y  sent  foni 

Goeller.]  lea  uf  their  galleys  lo  sail  lo  l] 

*  ["In  coIuidd".     Bekliei  &c,,  great  haven,  and  discover  Sec. ;  i 

M  Kipaf.  some  MSS.  JTuai|>iiic.]  to  approach  the  cit;  and  pioclaitt  ■ 

'  [These  words  "  not   to  slaj",  from  iheir  g'iikji  he."} 
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fcfWn,  according  to  league  and  affinity,  and  that 
herefore  such  of  the  Leontiues  as  were  in  Syra-  ; 
ise,  should  without  fear  go  forth  to  the  Athenians 
to  their  friends  and  benefactors.  And  when 
hey  had  thus  proclaimed,  and  well  considered  the 
Sty,  and  the  havens,  and  the  region  where  they 
were  to  seat  themselves  for  the  war,  they  returned 
to  Cataua. 

51.  An  assembly  being  called  at  Catana,  though  ct 
they  refused  to  receive  the  army  they  admitted  the  '""^ 
generals,  and  willed  them  to  speak  their  minds. 
And  whilst  Alcibiades  was  in  his  oration  and  the 
citizens  at  the  assembly,  the  soldiers  having  secretly 
pulled  down  a  little  gate  which  was  but  weakly 
built',  entered  the  city,  and  were  walking  up  aud 
down  in  the  market.  And  the  Catanseaus,  such 
as  favoured  the  Syracusians,  seeing  the  army  within, 
for  fear  stole  presently  out  of  the  town,  being  not 
many.  The  rest  concluded  the  league  with  the 
Athenians,  and  willed  them  to  fetch  in  the  rest  of 
the  army  from  Rhegium.  After  this,  the  Athenians 
went  back  to  Rhegium  :  and  rising  from  thence, 
came  to  Catana  with  their  whole  array  together'. 

52.  Now  they  had  news  from  Camarina,  that  if  Th^ 
they  would  come  thither,  the  Camarinfeans  would  h",i' 
join  with  them ;  and  that  the  Syracusians  were "" 
manning  their  navy.     Whereupon  with  the  whole 
army  they  went  along  the  coast,  first  to  Syracuse  ; 

'  ["  111  wallcd-up".  Goell.  Am.]  that  Ihe  former  would  be  the  proper 

-   ["  And    made    their    camp",  e»pressioii  for  lho»e  comiug  from 

Bekkerand  Goeller  read  liarXiu-  Rhegium   to   Catana,  bnt  is   not 

tmvTts, "  the  AllieiuaDS  mififil  the  appliuuble  to  lbus«  going  buni  Ca- 

•froif  to    Rbcgtum";    instead  of  tana  to  RbegiuiD,  no  account  of  the 

Kwrtc,  whicb  ii  sifflply"  they  diffeience  in  the  coune  owiDg  to 

to  ^wgiuai".    Arnold  M^rs  the  fonDMion  of  the  uuut.] 
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where  not  finding  any  navy  manned,  they  went  on  to 
^  Camarina^  And  being  come  close  up  to  the  shore, 
'*■  they  sent  a  herald  unto  them.  But  the  Cama- 
rinBeans  would  not  receive  the  army ;  alleging  that 
they  had  taken  an  oath,  not  to  receive  the  Athen- 
ians with  more  than  one  galley,  unless  they  should 
have  sent  for  more  of  their  own  accord.  Having 
lost  their  labour,  they  departed  ;  and  landed  in  a 
part  of  the  territory  of  Syracuse,  and  had  gotten 
some  hooty.  But  the  Syracusian  horsemen  coming 
out,  and  killing  some  stragglers  of  the  light-armed, 
they  returned  again  to  Catana. 

53.  Here  they  find  the  galley  called  Salaminia, 
J^i'J'i.p  come  thither  from  Athens,  both  for  Alcibiades,  who 
was  commanded  to  come  home  to  purge  himself  of 
such  things  as  were  laid  to  his  charge  by  the  state, 
and  also  for  other  soldiers  that  were  with  him, 
whereof  some  were  accused  for  profanation  of  the 
mysteries,  and  some  also  for  the  Mercuries'.  For 
the  Athenians,  after  the  fleet  was  put  to  sea,  pro- 
ceeded nevertheless  in  the  search  of  those  that 
were  culpable,  both  concerning  the  mysteries  and 
the  Mercuries.  And  making  no  inquiry  into  the 
persons  of  the  informers,  but  through  jealousy  ad- 
mitting of  all  sorts,  upon  the  reports  of  evil  men 
apprehended  very  good  citizens  and  cast  them 
into  prison :  choosing  rather  to  examine  the  fact 
and  find  the  truth  by  torments^  than  that  any  man, 

'  [aBdic:  "  Iheyugain  coiiliimed  '  ["  Tliej  thougbt  it  better  t 

olnngthecoiistloCamariuii".  Am.]  Eif^  ibe  mailer  lliorougbly  and  get 

'  ["  Aod  also  Tor  otbent  of  iLc  at  tbe  truth,  tban  tbat  uwiag  to  the 

armj,  againat  wLom  us  well  as  hira  bad  diaracier  of  the  informer  «ny 

there  were  infoimitlioQa  relatiDg  to  one,  even  haTing  tlie  cliaractcr  ofa 

the  pTofanation  oftbe  mysteries, ond  good  citizen,  should  he  accused  nnd 

alsotothcaCbirortheMercurieti".]  escape  unqucalioncd".  Uobbeshas 
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how  good  soever  in  estimation,  being  once  accused        vi. 

should  escape  unquestioned.  For  the  people,  having    ',^„„„" 

by  fame  understood  that  the  tyranny  of  Peisistratus     A.c.*ifl. 

and  his  sons  was  heavy  in  the  latter  end ;  and 

withal,  that  neither  themselves    nor  Harmodius, 
^^^  but  the  Lacedaemonians  overthrew  it' :  were  ever     A.csia 
^^^Lliearful,  and  apprehended  every  thing  suspiciously.     °'-^'-'- 
^^H      54.  For  the  fact  of  Aristogeitoii  and  Harmodius  Di)(r«>inD 
^^*  was  undertaken  upon  an  accident  of  love;  which  ^r^'^'^f"i°„^ 
r  unfolding  at  large,  I  shall  make  appear  that  neither  '™'"''"'J'°||j||*' 

any  other,  nor  the  Athenians  themselves,  report  i™. 
I  any  certainty  either  of  their  own  tyrants  or  of  the 

fact.  For  the  old  Peisistratus  dying  in  the  tyranny. 


taken  tbe  schnliaat's  iDterpretalinn 
ot  ffoMorUai  rl  rpSyita:  wtiioli  can 
Kareelj  roesin  torture  apjilieU  to  tlie 
penaa  accused.  Viklla  and  Portus 
lake  it  in  ils  autuial  WDSe.] 

'  [The  Atlieniaii  democracy  re- 
Gcived  llieii  first  great  impulse  from 
■  quaitet,  whence  it  mij^ht  liare 
bcMi  Utile  looked  for:  from  oli- 
garchical Sparta.  ThcAlcmsouidie, 
whom  fearofPeisiBliatna  had  driven 
from  Athens,  on  the  death  of  Hip- 
parchussetttedat  Delphi,and  there 
conUired  to  bribe  the  Pythoness  to 
bid  all  that  came  to  the  oracle  from 
Spaila,  whether  in  a  public  or  pii- 
rate  cbancter,  to  rid  Athens  of  her 
Qmnti.  Her  ha.bitual  revcrcDce 
for  the  commands  of  her  god,  bucked 
bj  bcr  cagemeis  to  lay  bold  of 
■  twvty  opportunity  to  carry  out  her 
I  Cuvourite  policy,  was  too  much  for 
rnia  Diendly  fceliu)^  towards  the 
B.fcmil7ofFeisiitratus:and  Uippiaa 
dnren  from  Albcui.  But  n 
abon experience  made  her  seusible 
tlntabe  had  mistaken  (ms  she  did 
a^n,  a  ceotDry  and  mote  Inter,  in 


the  peace  of  AiitnleidaB)  tlie  relative 
3lreng;th  of  tlie  aristocraticat  and 
democratical  parties,  Athens  loo, 
hitherto  nowise  superiot  to  her 
neifthhours,  was  no  sooner  released 
from  tlieshacklcBof  hertyranuand 
in  the  enjoyinent  of  a  regular 
govomment,  than  she  surpassed 
ihein  all  in  warlike  qualities.  With 
this  too  came  to  light  the  treason 
of  the  Pytboness :  supposed  lo  have 
been  tbe  work  of  Cleistheues,  the 
leader  of  the  democracy.  Cleomenea 
was  therefore  dispatched  with  an 
army  to  the  aid  of  ihe  sinking  party 
of  IsogorsB,  which  was  netenheless 
farced  to  seek  ils  safety  in  flight : 
not  however  before  Cleomencs  had 
been  master  of  the  Acropolis,  and 
there  found  prophecies,  left  behind 
(putjiosely  perhaps)  by  the  Peisis- 
trutida;,  announcing  dire  evils  to 
befall  Sparta  from  Athens.  And 
Sparta  hereupon  wns  ready,  but  for 
the  strenuous  protest  of  the  confede- 
rates, to  have  undone  ber  own  work 
and  recalled  Hippins  to  Athens. 
Sec  llcrod.  v.  liH-Uli.} 
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not  Hipparchus,  as  the  most  think,  but  Hippias, 
who  was  his  eldest  sou,  succeeded  in  the  go%'em- 
ment.  Now  Harmodius,  a  man  in  the  flower  of 
his  youth,  of  great  beauty,  was  in  the  power  of  one 
Aristogeiton,  a  citizen  of  a  middle  coudition  that 
was  his  lover.  This  Harmodius  having  been  soli- 
cited by  Hipparchus  the  son  of  Peisistratus,  and 
not  yielding,  discovered  the  same  unto  Aristogeiton. 
He  apprehending  it  (as  lovers  use)  with  a  great 
deal  of  anguish,  aud  fearing  the  power  of  Hip- 
parchus, lest  he  should  take  him  away  by  force, 
fell  presently,  as  much  as  his  condition  would  per- 
mit, to  a  contriving  how  to  pull  down  the  tyranny. 
In  the  meantime  Hipparchus,  having  again  at- 
tempted Harmodius  and  not  prevailed,  intended, 
though  not  to  oflFer  him  violence,  yet  in  secret,  as 
if  forsooth  he  did  it  not  for  that  cause,  to  do  him 
some  disgrace'.  For  neither  was  the  government 
otherwise  heavy  till  then,  but  carried  without  their 
evil  will.  And  to  say  the  truth,  these  tyrants' 
held  virtue  and  wisdom  in  great  account  for  a  long 
time,  and  taking  of  the  Athenians  but  a  twentieth 
part  of  their  revenues,  adorned  the  city,  managed 
their  wars,  and  administered  their  religion  worthily. 
In  other  points  they  were  governed  by  the  laws 
formerly  established,  save  that  these  took  a  care 
ever  to  prefer  to  the  magistracy  men  of  their  ovra 
adherence.  And  amongst  mauy  that  had  the  an- 
nual office  of  archon,  Peisistratus  also  had  it,  the 
son  of  Hippias,  of  the  same  name  with  his  grand- 


'  [wpoiriiXoitiij' ;  from  jrijWc,  mud,  '  ["  These,  tyrunU  as  tUey  were, 

aignifies  the  offering  of  auy  species  lteld"&i:,  Giil.  Tbeteulhofall  tents 

of  insult,  by  wurii  or  deed,  whether  Sic.,  levied  by  Peisistratus  wasie- 

eognizable  by  taw  or  noL  Gocll.]  duced  by  his  sons  to  &  twentieth.] 
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fether ;  who  also,  when  he  was  archon,  dedicated 
the  altar  of  the  twelve  gods'  in  the  market-place, 
and  that  other  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  Pythius. 
And  though  the  people  of  Athens,  amplifying 
afterwards  that  altar  whicli  was  in  the  market- 
place, thereby  defaced  the  inscription :  yet  that 
upon  the  altar  that  is  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  Py- 
thius, is  to  be  seen  still,  though  in  letters  somewhat 
■  obscure,  in  these  words  : 

Peisistratus  the  son  of  Hipp'ias 

Erected  this  to  stand 

I'th  Temple  of  Apollo  Pythiits, 

Witness  of  his  command. 

55.  And  that  Hippias,  being  the  elder  brother, 

lad  the  government,  1  can  affirm,  as  knowing  It 

ily  a  more  exact  relation  than  other  men  :  and  it 

may  be  known  also  by  this.    It  appears  that  of  all 

the  legitimate  brethren,  this  only  had  children  :  as 

both  signified  by  the  altar,  and  also  by  that 

nillar,  which  for  a  testimony  of  the  injustice  of  the 

■auts  was  erected  in  the  Athenian  citadel.     In 

which  there  is  no  mention  of  any  son  of  Thessalus 

or  of  Hipparchns,  but  of  five  sous  of  Hippias,  which 

he  had  by  Myrrhine,  the  daughter  of  Callias  the 

flon  of  Hyperechidas :  for  it  is  probable  that  the 

,  ddest  was  first  married.  .\nd  in  the  forepart  of  the 

pillar,  his  name  after  his  father's  was  the  first :  not 

"without  reason,  as  being  both  next  him  in  age, 

'  £Tbe  altar  of  the  twrlve  gods,  tuncea  were  measured  throughout 

wUeh  is  tDenlioDed  by  Herodotus  Attica.     On  the  udcs  of  tbe  mud, 

(fi.  106)  as  Ixnng  in  cxisteace  in  busts  of  Henaes  were  placed  hj 

190,  Is  snppowd  li^Goellertobare  Hippitrchus  toscrvcasmile-stoDes. 

bcra  iJie  cvDlml  point  whence,  fnini  — "  And  thnt  other  of  Apollo  in  the 

Ae  time  of  PeisiMrstus,  the  dis-  temple  uf  l'jt)4iuni".J 
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and  having  also  enjoyed  the  tyranny.  Nor  indeed 
could  Hippias  have  easily  taken  on  him  the  govern- 
ment on  a  sudden,  if  his  brother  had  died  seised  of 
the  tyranny,  and  he  been  the  same  day  to  settle  it 
on  himself.  Whereas  he  retained  the  same  with 
abundant  security,  both  for  the  customary  fear  in 
the  people  and  diligence  in  the  guard';  and  was 
not  to  seek  like  a  younger  brother,  to  whom  the 
government  had  not  continually  been  familiar. 
But  Hipparchus  came  to  be  named  for  his  misfor- 
tune, and  thereby  grew  an  opinion  afterwards  that 
he  was  also  tyrant. 

56.  This  Harmodius  therefore  that  denied  his 
suit,  he  disgraced  as  he  before  intended.  For 
when  some  had  warned  a  sister  of  his,  a  virgin,  to 
be  present  to  carry  a  little  basket  in  a  procession, 
they  rejected  her  again  when  she  came :  and  said 
that  they  had  never  warned  her  at  all,  as  holding 
her  unworthy  the  honour^.  This  was  takeu  heavily 
by  Harmodius  ;  but  Aristogeiton,  for  his  sake,  was 
far  more  exasperated  than  he.  Whereupon,  with 
the  rest  of  the  conspirators,  he*  made  all  things 

'  ["  Wliereus  he  imth  relaiaed  the  is  since  called.     On  the  expulNon 

sainewithahun(iautsccuril;,r>wing;  of  the  Cadmcians  l>}r  the  Argires, 

tu  his  having  long  occuatoined  the  the  Gepbyro^ans  were  left  in  posses- 

pcople  to  dread  him  and  to  his  sian  of  Tanagro  -.  but  the  subsc' 

Labitual   attention  to  his  guards,  quent  irruption   of  the  BceotisDi 

and  was  not  to  seek"  Sec,  Goell.]  drove  Uiem  lo  Athens  (see  iii.  61, 

'  ["  As  being  unSt  for  llic  office,  note).     If  therefore  the  icavri^6pei 

This  being  token  beavil]'  hj  Hat-  orfrnutW-rarrirnintbeFanfttheDSS 

modius,  Aristogeiton  too  wasforhis  and  other   festivals   were    chosen 

sake  far   more   eiasperaleil   (than  strictly  ij  (uyivuiv,  from  the  virgins 

before)".      Both   Harmodius   and  of  pure  blood,  the  sister  of  flarmo- 

AriKtogeilun  were,  according  to  He-  diua,  as  of  foreign  origin,  was  nn- 

rodotus  (r.  55),  descended  from  the  doiibtedl;   liable  lo  eseeptioD  on 

GephjrffiBiis,  a  Fbuinician  race  that  that  ({round.] 

came  with  Cadmus  to  Boeotia,  as  it  '  ["  Thei/  made  all  tfaiogs"  &e.] 


I 
I 
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ready  for  the  execution  of  the  design.  Only  they 
were  to  stay  the  time  of  the  holiday  called  the 
Great  Panathensea,  upon  which  day  only  such  citi- 
zens as  lead  the  procession  might,  without  suspi- 
cion, be  armed  in  good  number.  And  they  were 
to  begin  the  fact  themselves  ;  but  the  rest  were  to 
help  them  against  the  halberdiers '.  Now  the  con- 
spirators, for  their  better  security,  were  not  many ; 
for  they  hoped  that  such  also  as  were  not  privy  to 
it,  if  they  saw  it  once  undertaken",  being  upon  this 
occasion  armed,  would  assist  in  the  recovery  of 
their  own  liberty. 

57-  When  this  holiday  was  come,  Hippias  was 
gone  out  of  the  city  into  the  place  called  Ceramei- 
cum  with  his  guard  of  halberdiers,  and  was  order- 
ing the  procession  how  it  was  to  go.  And  Harmo- 
dius  and  Aristogeiton,  with  each  of  them  a  dagger, 
proceeded  to  the  fact.  But  when  they  saw  one  of 
the  conspirators  familiarly  talking  with  Hippias, 
(for  Hippias  was  very  affable  to  all  men),  they 
were  afraid,  and  believed  that  they  were  discovered 
and  must  presently  have  been  apprehended.  They 
resolved  therefore  {if  it  were  possible)  to  be  re- 
venged first  upon  him  that  had  done  them  the 
wrong,  and  for  whose  sake  they  had  undergone  all 
this  danger ;  and,  furnished  as  they  were,  rau  [furi- 
ously] into  the  city,  and  finding  Hipparchus  at  a 
place  called  Leocorium*,  without  all  regard  of 
themselves  fell  upon  him,  and  with  all  the  anger 


'ThepuaniofHippiaslhetjraiiL  Athens,  taking  iis  name  from  tlie 

'  ["  ir   any    number,    however  three  daughters,  sacrificed,  accortl- 

nall,  should  make  a  begioning".]  ing  to  report,  hy  their  father  Lens  to 

*  [**  n«   temple  called   Leoco-  Uincrva  for  the  lafety  of  the  cily, 

A  temple  of  Minerva  at  atthebiddingofthcDelphicumcleO 
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in  the  world,  one  upon  jealousy,  the  other  upon 
disgrace,  stmck  and  slew  him.  Aristogeiton,  for  the 
present,  by  means  of  the  great  confluence  of  people, 
escaped  through  the  guard  ;  but  taken  afterwards, 
was  ungently  handled';  bat  Harmodius  was  slain 
upon  the  place.  58.  The  news  being  brought  to  Hip- 
pias  in  the  Cerameicum,  he  went  not  towards  the 
place  where  the  fact  was  committed,  but  presently 
unto  those  that  were  armed  for  the  solemnity  of 
the  shows  and  were  far  off,  that  he  might  be  with 
them  before  they  heard  of  it :  and  composing  his 
countenance  [as  well  as  he  could]  to  dissemble  the 
calamity,  pointed  to  a  certain  place,  and  com- 
manded them  to  repair  thither  without  their  arms. 
Which  they  did  accordingly,  e.\pectlng  that  he  would 
have  told  them  somewhat.  But  having  commanded 
his  guard  to  take  those  arms  away,  he  then  fell 
presently  to  pickingout  of  such  as  he  meant  to  ques- 
tion, and  whosoever  else  was  found  amongst  them 
with  a  dagger.  For  with  shields  and  spears  to  be 
in  [the  head  of]  the  procession,  was  of  custom. 

59.  Thus  was  the  enterprise  first  undertaken 
upon  quarrel  of  love,  and  then  upon  a  sudden  fear 
followed  this  unadvised  adventure^  of  Harmodius 
and  Aristogeiton.  And  after  this  time  the  tyranny 
grew  sorer  to  the  Athenians  than  it  had  been  be- 
fore. And  Hippias  standing  more  in  fear,  not 
only  put  many  of  the  citizens  to  death,  but  also 


I 


'  [Tliis  is  underetood  to  mea 
ihat  be  was  put  to  vetj  severe  tc 
ture  lo  extort  from  him  the  numes    i 
of  his  (Lccamplices.     This  was  a 
pracUce  not  confined  to  Athens.  To 
alaTes,  snd  eren  foreignen,  nhose 


erideiiue  was  considered  material, 
lorture  was  apphed  as  a  matter  of 
course:  as  howerei  readj  they 
night  he  lu  give  their  evidence,  it 
vas  considered  wurthless  wilhoutit,] 
'  ["  This  desperate  feat".] 
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casl  his  eye  on  the  states  abroad,  to  see  if  he  might 
get  any  security  from  them  in  this  alteration  at 
home.  He  therefore  afterwards  {though  an  Athe- 
nian and  to  a  Lampsacen')  gave  his  daughter  Arche- 
dice  unto  .Eantidas  the  son  of  Hippocles,  tyrant  of 
Lampsacus  ;  knowing  that  the  Lampsacens  were  in 
great  favour  with  King  Darius.  And  her  sepulchre 
18  yet  to  be  seen  with  this  inscription  ; 
Archedice,  tlte  daughter  of  King  Ilipptas, 

Who  in  his  time 
(ff  aU  the  potentates  of  Greece  was  prime. 

This  dust  doth  hide, 
daughter,  wife,  sister,  mother  unto  /dugs  she  was, 

Yet  free  from  jjride. 
And  Hippias,  after  he  had  reigned  three  years 
more  in  Athens,  and  was  in  the  fourth  deposed  by     a-cbio. 
the  LacedBemonians  and  the  exiled  Alcraaeonides, 
went  under  truce  to  Sigeium,  and  to  TEantidas  at 
Lampsacus,   and    thence    to    King    Darius :  from 
whence,  twenty  years  after  in  his  old  age,  he  came     acmh. 
to  Marathon  with  the  Medau  army.  01-72.2. 

60,  The  people  of  Athens  bearing  this  in  mind,      a.c.41s, 
and  remembering  all  they  had  heard  concerning  ■n.^'jl^itoii.'j 
them,  were  extremely  bitter  and  fiill  of  jealousy '"'' p*^™'"". 
towards  those  that  had  been  accused  of  the  myste-  ■"  inquirj  ■»« 
ries :    and    thought  all  to  have  been  done  uponoirunnsioucb- 
some  oligarchical  or  tyrannical  conspiracy.     And^/Mt^Jil!^ 
whilst  they  were  passionate  upon  this   surmise, 
many   worthy   men    had    already    been    cast    in 
prison  :  and  yet  they  were  not  likely  so  to  give 
over,  but  grew  dmly  more  savage,  and  sought  to 


'  A   womRn  of  Atbms,   a   citj' 
flonndiing  fur  letters  and  drjlity, 


tnun  uf  Lampsacus,  a  dly  infa- 
.s  fur  barbarity  nod  elf(.-9iinacy. 
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apprehend  more  still.    Whilst  they  were  at  this 

pass,  a  prisoner'  that  seemed  most  to  be  guilty,  was 

A,c.4ia.     persuaded  by  one  of  his  fellow  prisoners  to  accuse 

on«<.f(t«pri-   somebody,  whether  it  were  true  or  not  true:  (for 

!!3rf'h^'fci.  it  is  but  conjectural  on  both  sides  ;  nor  was  there 

iow-pri»oM  lo   gygj.  then  or  after,  any  man  that  could  say  cer- 

sppeoch  Kids  '  'J  J 

man,  wheibcr    ttuiily  who  it  was  that  did  the  deed) :  who  brought 

andjaihM.    '  Um  to  it  by  telling  him,  that  though  he  had  not 

done  it,  yet  he  might  be  sure  to  save  his  own  life,^ 

band  should  deliver  the  city  from  the  present  sus- 
picion :  and  that  he  should  be  more  certain  of  his 
own  safety  by  a  free  confession  than  by  coming  to 
his  trial  if  he  denied  it.  Hereupon,  he  accused 
both  himself  and  others  for  the  Mercuries.  The 
people  of  Athens,  gladly  receiving  the  certainty 
(as  they  thought)  of  the  fact,  and  having  been 
much  vexed  before  to  think  that  the  conspirators 
should  never  [perhaps]  be  discovered  to  their 
multitude^,  presently  set  at  liberty  the  accuser,  and 
the  rest  with  him  whom  he  had  not  appeached : 
but  for  those  that  were  accused,  they  appointed 
judges'*,  and  all  they  apprehended  they  executed : 
and  having  condemned  to  die  such  as  fled,  they 
ordained  a  sum  of  money  to  be  given  to  those  that 
should  slay  them.     And  though  it  were  all  this 


pminK  of  the 


'  jTliiB  prisoner  WHS  An  dot  ides,  but  a  rery  slender  ground- work  of 

tho  orator. — As  Tliupydides  could  truth.  Thtrl.  ch.  ixr.] 

not  satisf;  himself  us  to  tbe  credit  '  ["  Vet  by  obtainiDg  a  prombe 

due  to  his  stoty,  it  would  be  pre-  of  pardon  he  inigbl  both  save  faU 

sumption  for  any  one  now  to  pro-  own  life  and  deliver"  &e. — "  bj  & 

nouQce  upon  it   But  the  narmtive  free  confession  under  a  promise  of 

which  we  hnvesttll  remaining  from  pardon,  Iban"  &c.] 

the  band  of  Andocidea  himself,  in  *  ["  That  those  who  were  con- 

an  oration  composed  some  years  spiring  against  the  muliiiudc".] 

after  in  Ms  own  defence,  raises  a  *  ["They  went  through  tlje forms 

suvng  suspicion  that  ithad  at  most  of  trial".] 
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while  uncertain  whetber  they  suffered  justly  or 
nnjustly,  yet  the  rest  of  the  city  had  a  manifest    ^ 
ease  for  the  present.  * 

61.  But  touching  Alcibiades,  the  Athenians  took 
it  e.'Ktreme  ill  through  the  instigation  of  his  ene- 
mies, the  same  that  had  opposed'  liira  before  he 
went.  And  seeing  it  was  certain,  as  they  thought, 
for  the  Mercuries  ;  the  other  crime  also  concern- 
ing the  mysteries,  whereof  he  had  been  accused, 
seemed  a  great  deal  the  more  to  have  been  com- 
mitted by  him  upon  the  same  reason  and  conspiracy 
against  the  people.  For  it  fell  out  withal,  whilst  rn-v 
the  city  was  in  a  tumult  about  this,  that  an  army  wZ 
of  the  Lacediemonians  was  come  as  far  as  the 
isthmus  upon  some  design  against  the  Bceotians-. 
These  therefore  they  thought  were  come  thither, 
not  against  the  Bceotians",  bnt  by  appointmeut  of 
khim ;  and  that  if  they  had  not  hrst  apprehended 
F-the  persons  appeached,  the  city  had  been  betrayed. 
And  one  night  they  watched  all  night  long  in  their 
arms  in  the  temple  of  Tlieseus  within  the  city. 
And  the  friends  of  Alcibiades  in  Argos  were  at 
the  same  time  suspected  of  a  purpose  to  set  upon 
the  people  there :  whereupon  the  Athenians  also 
delivered  unto  the  Argive  people  those  hostages* 
which  they  held  of  theirs  in  the  islands,  to  be 
slain.  And  there  were  presumptions*  against  Al- 
cibiades on  all  sides.  Insomuch,  as  purposing  hyAirih 
law  to  put  him  to  death,  they  sent,  as  I  have  said,*^"'"" 


'  ["  Thill  set  upon  biiu".] 
'  ["Tlialan  army.not-rtat  one, 
at  lite  l^ceilsmouimis  was  come  as 
far  u  the  islbtnus  upon  some  pnc- 
tioe  teilh  tin-  Barritintis"  (Ngaiiist 
Uk  Atfarniims}.] 
VOL.  IX. 


'  ["  Nol  on  an    understaniiiiiB 
witb  the  BicotiDDs"  ] 

'  [TTie  aoo  Argivcs  suspectml  of 
Laced fcmoniBUi :  see  v.  S4.] 

'  ["  And  suBpicion  beicl  Alcibi. 
Bfiwoiiallsiaw'',] 

N 
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I.        the  galley  called  Salaminia  into  Sicily,  both  for 

■^[^   him,  and  the  rest  with  him  that  had  been  accused; 

iVi  ^"''  ^^^^  command  to  those  that  went,  not  to 
apprehend  him,  but  to  bid  him  follow  them  to 
make  his  purgation  ;  because  they  had  a  care  not 
to  give  occasion  of  stir  either  amongst  their  own 
or  their  enemy's  soldiers  ;  but  especially,  because 
they  desired  that  the  Mautineans  and  the  Argives, 
who  they  thought  followed  the  war  by  his  persua- 
sion, might  not  depart  from  the  army.  So  he  and 
the  rest  accused  with  him  in  his  own  galley,  in 
company  of  the  Salaminia,  left  Sicily  and  set  sail 

MflkiL.  for  Athens.  But  being  at  Thurii  they  followed 
no  further,  but  left  the  galley  and  were  no  more 
to  be  found ;  fearing  indeed  to  appear  to  the  accu- 
sation'.    They  of  the  Salaminia  made  search  for 


'  ["  Fearing  to  go  home  to  meet 
tlirar  trift!  wilh  llie  present  prej  udice 
esislioga^aiDBt  Ihem".  Gocll.Am. 
That  Alcibiades  and  the  lest  sbould 
have  declined  a  triu.1  wil)  sarpiise 
no  one,  when  it  is  considered, 
amongst  othei  indications  of  the 
tetniicr  of  the  Athenian  people  and 
the  sort  of  trinl  they  were  likely  to 
hare,  that  the  story  of  the  principal 
inronner,Dioclule9,wns  this:  that  be 
knew  the  mutilators  of  the  Hcnnes- 
busls,  lha.1  Ihe;  amounted  to  300 
persons,  thnt  on  the  night  of  the 
outrage  he  hod  seen  them  enter  the 
orchestra  of  the  theatre,  thfit  he 
I  Blood  behind  a  pillar  aud  could  dis- 
cern,by  the  lightof  the  moon  which 
shone  full  in  their  faces,  the  fea- 
tures  of  almost  all,  that  he  did  nut 
Bee  the  outrage  peipetrateil,  hut  the 
next  day  meeting  Bome  of  the  300 
he  taxed  them  with  ihe  deed,  which 


they  admitted  and  gave  him  money 
to  he  silent :  and  that  on  tliis  evi- 
dence, uncorroho rated  and  unques- 
tioned, it  tras  resol  ved  hy  the  council 
of  .'iOO  (which  wasinrested  with  ex- 
traordinary powers  for  investigating 
the  supposed  conspiracy)  to  airest 
and  put  to  the  torture  forty-two 
persons  named  in  a  lisl  given  in  by 
Dioclides,  two  in  this  list  bang 
members  of  Ihe  council.  This  in- 
former was  crowned  and  drawn  ink 
chariot  to  the  council-house,  to  be 
cntcrtAioed  amongst  the  privileged 
gueslsat  the  public  tabic.  He  after- 
words confessed  himself  to  be  an 
impostor,  and  suffered  death.  Sn- 
perstition  seems  to  have  had  ita 
share  iu  producing  this  popular 
madness.  There  are  many  indica- 
tions, that  during  the  war,  while 
the  public  morals  were  more  and 
more  infected  with  liccntiousnen^ 


I 
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Icibiades  and  those  that  were  with  him,  for  a       vi. 
while :   but  not  finding    him,    followed    oii    their    V«.«"x.i"r 
course  for  Athens.     Alcibiades,  now  an  outlaw,    j^-  ''■  *'*■ 
passed  shortly  after  in  a  small  boat  from  Thurii 
into  Peloponnesus  j  and  the  Athenians  proceeding 
to  judgment  upon  his  not  appearing,  condemned 
both  him  and  them  to  death. 

62.  After  this,  the  Athenian  generals  that  re- ti."  Aih..,,:™ 
mained  in  Sicily,  having  divided  the  army  into  two,  ^^"'^"^V".!^!"''' 
and  taken  each  his  part  by  lot,  went  with  the '"""^''■'■""- 
whole  towards  Selinus  and  Egesta  :  with  intentioti, 
both  to  see  if  the  Egestseans  would  pay  them  the 
money,  and  withal  to  get  knowledge  of  the  designs 
of  the  Selinuntians  and  learn  the  state  of  their 
controversy  with  the  EgestEeans.     And  sailing  by 
the  coast  of  Sicily,  having  it  on  their  left  hand,  on 
that  side  which  lieth  to  the  Tyrrhene  gulf,  they 
came  to  Himera,  the  only  Grecian  city  in  that  part 
of  Sicily  :  which  not  receiving  them,  they   went 
on.  and  by  the  way  took  Hyccara,  a  little  town  of  n...  ui.cHre- 


■od  tbe  ncwsceptical  opinions  were 
cprading  among:  ^>«  upper  clasaes, 
tapentitiun  was  gainiD^  ground 
in  Uie  fcrvnl  \xn\j  (i(  tbe  people. 
Tbe  pmccciUugs  and  disclosures 
A  followed  Uie  luutflalJon  of 
-lusts,  though  the  result 
intrigues,  are  still  no 
reilooked  as  illustrations  of 
Ae  state  of  religion.  And  the  re- 
niains  of  tbe  old  comedy  contain 
SMti;  ollusiung  to  the  iutnxluction 
of  new  riles,  all  of  a  mystic  and  en- 
thminstic  nature,  and  belonging  to 
lilT«igniioilbar1>BioussupentitiuDS, 
rtlch  M«ai  either  In  hare  been 
during  this  period  into 
pOrialiarenttmi'Icit  a  grvater 


nuuibet  of  devotees  thau  before, 
especially  among  tbe  women.  Such 
were  the  orgies  of  the  Thracian 
goddess  Coijtto,  those  of  the  god 
Sabaztus,  the  Phrygian  Bacohus, 
the  worehip  of  Uhea  or  Cjbele,  anil 
of  Adonis.  Some  of  tbese  rites,  as 
the  secret  orgies  of  Cotytto,  appear, 
like  the  Roman  Bacchanalia,  to  have 
tieeu  used  asacover  for  the  grossest 
liccnUonsness.  It  was  generally 
noticed  as  a.u  ill  omen,  that  tbe 
festivul  of  Adonis,  which  was  cele- 
brated hy  the  women  with  repre- 
sentation of  fiuierul  exsequies,  fell 
on  the  diiy  on  which  the  Sicilian  ex- 
pedition wBB  decrerti.    See  'fliirl. 

N  2 
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VI.       the  Sicanians  enemy  to  the  Egestfeaus,  and  a  sea- 
""■      ■    town  ;  and  having  made  the  inhabitants  slaves, 
c,  *i6.    delivered  the  town  to  the  Egestseans,  whose  horse- 
forces  were  there  with  them.     Thence  the  Athe- 
nians with  their  landsmen  returned  through  the 
territory  of  the  SicuU  to  Catana  ;  and  the  galleys 
went  about  with  the  captives.     Nicias  going  with 
the  fleet  presently  from  Hyccara  to  Egesta,  when 
he  had  dispatched  with  them  his  other  business, 
and  received  thirty  taleuts  of  money,  returned  to 
the  array.     The  captives  they  ransomed  ;  of  which 
they  made  one  hundred  and  twenty  talents  more. 
Then  they  sailed  about  to  their  confederates  of  the 
Siculi,  appointing  them  to  send  their  forces  :  and 
with  the  half  of  their  own  they  came  before  Hybia 
endofibe  in  thc  territory  of  Gela,  an  enemy  city,  but  took  it 
Btr."        not.     And  so  ended  this  summer. 
I.C.41S.         63.  The  next  winter  the  Athenians  fell  presently 
s™'.iriM«  to  make  preparation  for  their  journey  against  Sy- 
"      racuse  :  and  the  Syracusians,  on  the  other  side, 
prepared  to  invade  the  Athenians.     For  seeing  the 
Athenians  had  not  presently,  upon  the  first  fear  and 
expectation  of  their  coming,  fallen  upon  them,  they 
got  every  day  more  and  more  heart.    And  because 
they  went  far  from  them  into  those  other  parts  of 
Sicily,  and  assaulting   Hybla  could  not  take  it, 
they  contemned  them  more  than  ever  :  and  prayed 
their  commanders,  {as  is  the  manner  of  the  multi- 
tude, when  they  be  in  courage),  seeing  that  the 
Athenians  came  not  unto  them,  to  conduct  them 
to  Catana.     And  the  Syracusian  horsemen,  which 
were  ever  abroad  for  scouts,  spurring  up  to  the 
camp  of  the  Athenians,  amongst  other  scorns  asked 
them,  whether  they  came  not  rather  to  dwell  in 


P 
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le  land  of  another  than  to  restore  the  Leontiues       vi. 
their  own.  •     '    ^ 

64.  The  Athenian  generals  having  observed  this,  a.c.4ij. 
and  being  desirous  to  draw  forth  the  Syracusians'  NiciJlia.!™! 
whole  power  as  far  as  might  be  from  the  city,  toj^^JJJ^™^ 
be  able  in  the  meantime  without  impeachment  ™'^™p'°8''y 
going  thither  in  the  night  by  sea,  to  seize  on  some 
convenient  place  to  encamp  in;  for'  they  knew 
they  should  not  be  able  to  do  it  so  well  in  tlie  face 
of  au  enemy  prepared,  nor  if  they  were  known  to 
inarch  by  land,  for  that  the  Syracusian  horsemen 
being  many  would  greatly  annoy  the  light-armed 
and  other  multitude,  they  themselves  having  no 
horsemen  there :  whereas  thus  they  might  possess 
themselves  of  a  place,  where  the  horse  could  not 
do  them  any  hurt  at  all  to  speak  of,  (now  the* 
S)Tacusiaii  outlaws  that  were  with  them,  had  told 
them  of  a  place  near  the  temple  Olympieium'', 
which  also  they  seized) :  I  say,  the  Athenian  gene- 
rals, to  bring  this  their  purpose  to  effect,  contrived 
the  matter  thus.  They  send  a  man,  of  whose 
fidelity  they  were  well  assured,  and  in  the  opinion 
the  Syracusian  commanders  no  less  a  friend  of 


[^  Tot  ibe;  knew  tbcf  slioiild  uf  ilic  01yni|iiau  Jiipilei  aeems  to 

twt  tw  w'  well  ftWe  (In  effect  Uieir  liave  originnted  wiili  ilie  Acliieans, 

objcirt)   if  they   should  disembark  who  alsu   in   otlicr  ylaoes  eonse- 

in  tliefnce  of  ao  enemy  prepured  cMted   temples   to  Jupiter  alone, 

■giiinal  tlieoj ;  or  if  lliey  should  be  But  it  is  lemuikalile  tliat  in  no 

luunvu  U>  be  inarekin^  by  land,  for  Doric  eounlijr  was  tbere  any  great 

ihil"  Sic]  establishment  of  the  worship  of  this 

•  [".S'lmie  Syracusian  outlaws".]  god:  but  wherever  it  occurred,  it 

*  [The  Syracusans  derived  this  wasconuectedwitbandsnliordinHte 
WOnliip  of  .lupiter  ftoni  that  at  to  that  of  wiuc  other  ddty.  Muell. 
Olymjiin  in  F'Ms:  Archias,  theif  il.  10.  The  .Synicusans  reckoned 
fbuoder,  huriug  ticen  accompanied  tlieir  time  by  the  oilier  of  the  Am. 
l^  one  uf  ihc  laniidn.-,  the  sacied  phijwlis,  ur  high  priest  uflhcOlytn- 
Cunily  of  Olyuipiu.    The  worship  pieium.] 
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theirs.  This  mau  was  a  Catansean,  and  said  lie 
came  from  Catana,  from  such  and  such,  whose 
names  they  knew,  and  knew  to  be  the  remnant  of 
their  well-willers  in  that  city.  He  told  them  that 
the  Athenians  lay  every  night  within  the  town, 
and  far  from  their  arms ;  and  that  if  with  the 
whole  power  of  their  city,  at  a  day  appointed  be- 
times in  a  morning  they  would  come  to  their 
camp,  those  friends  of  the  Syracusians  would  shut 
the  Athenians  in  and  set  on  fire  their  galleys  ;  by 
which  means,  the  Syracusians  assaulting  the  poUi- 
sado,  might  easily  win  the  camp':  and  that  the 
CatanEeans  that  were  to  help  them  herein  were 
many,  and  those  he  came  from  already  prepared 
for  it. 

65.  The  Syracusian  commanders,  having  been 
also  otherwise  encouraged,  and  having  intended  a 
preparation*  to  go  against  Cataua  though  thia 
messenger  had  not  come,  did  so  much  the  more 
unadvisedly  believe  the  man ;  and  straightways 
being  agreed  of  the  day  on  which  they  were  to  be 
there,  sent  him  away.  These  commanders  (for  by 
this  time  the  Selinuntians  and  some  other  their 
confederates  were  come  in)  appointed  the  Syracu- 
sians universally  to  set  forwards  by  a  day  ■''.  And 
when  all  their  necessaries  were  in  readiness,  and 
the  day  at  hand  on  which  they  were  to  be  there, 
they  set  forwards  towards  Catana,  and  encamped 

'["The    army":    llmt    is,    tlie  hst  I'ivniijri  icnTni-.,v:  omni 

Atlieniana  in  ihe  camp,  as  distiii-  peelumhabeohunclucuni". 

HuisliedfromtlioscinCuUiiia.  Goell.  inginteoded  to  hate  been  prrpand  | 

Am.]  to  go"  &c.  GoellO 

'[7rapf(nMiidff9ai,"aprepnralion",         '  [■'  Ga»e  orders  to  the  Syiscii- 

is  set  down  hj  Arnold  as  fin  inter-  tians  to  be  leadf  fur  the  cxpeditios  I 

]>i>latiou,     Duker  says :  "  biilEuic-  with  all  their  forces".] 


1 
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iie  night  following  upon  the  banks  of  the  river       vi. 
Simietbus  in  the  territory  of  the  Leontines.    The    ;g.,'„„" 
Athenians  upon  advertisement  that  they  were  set     a.c.«h. 
forth,  rising  with  their  whole  army,  both  them- 
selves and  such  of  the  Siculi  and  others  as  went 
with  them',  and  going  aboard  their  galleys  and 
boats  in  the  beginning  of  the  night  set  sail  for 
Syracuse.     In  the  morning  betimes  the  Athenians 
disbarked  over  against  Olympieium'-,  to  make  their 
camp.     And  the  Syracusian  horsemen,  who  were 
at  Catana  before  the  rest,  finding  the  camp  risen, 
came  back  to  the  foot  and  told  them  :  whereupon 
they  went  all  together  back  to  the  aid  of  the  city^. 
66.  In  the  meantime,  the  way  the  Syracusians  had  TheAHiemans 
to  go  being  long,  the  Athenians  had  pitched  their  ^p.^i'.l^^' 
camp  at  leisure  in  a  place  of  advantage :  wherein  ^II^,J;^s 
in  their  own  power  to  begin  battle  when '«""'>°»"'""'- 
ley  list,  and  where  both  in  and  before  the  battle 
J  Syracusian  horsemen  could  least  annoy  them, 
r  on  one  side  there  were  walls,  and  houses,  and 


P  fTliBl  haJ  come  to  join  iLem".] 

^  71*  Oljmpiciuia".] 
If  [)9jiB<iU9eusaiilb;PlutaTcbla 
city  nol  inferior  to 
must  tlicreforo  have 
id>t  onetime  &!iout300,00l) 
lb.  Ortygia,  the  uudenl 
id  aljo  N^aoc.  and  by  die 
IS  Inmla,  A  rr,  Urht,  Penin- 
I  (except  Tcmeniles)  the 
K  of  the  various  quarters 
le  city  koowD  lu  ThucydidcH. 
it  which  was  oflerwarda  called 
nltiHi,  he  culU  rqi-  fCu  ir<t\jti. 
!  Ttmaiitet  ufterwards 
le  changnl  tiir  Neajmlii :  and 
I  Tyca  and   Epipolm  hIsu 


hecaroe  sulmrba  of  the  city.  The 
circuit  of  the  ancient  walls  of  this 
PentapoUi  wus,  aci'Diding  to  Stnibo, 
ISO  stadia :  which  agrees  pretty 
nearly  with  tlie  result  of  modem 
surreys.  The  territory  of  the  city 
extended  toward  the  north  lo  that 
of  the  Leontines:  on  the  south  it 
th  that  of  the 
;.  ManyoftheSikelian 
ciUes  were  Iributaiy  to  it.  The 
population  has  in  modem  times 
returned  within  its  ancient  limits  of 
Ortygia :  and  docs  not  now  exceed 
at  die  utmost  40,000,  and  is  accord- 
ing tn  some  far  less.  Sec  Goeller, 
ell,  6fi,  note.] 
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1.        trees,  and  a  lake  that  kept  them  off;  on  the  other 
"~^    side  steep  rocks  :  and  having  felled  trees  hard  by 
■-"i-     and  brought  them  to  the  sea-side,  they  made  a 
pallisado  both  before  their  galleys  and  towards 
Dascon'.     And  on  that  part  that  was  most  acces- 
sible to  the  enemy,  they  made  a  fort  with  stone, 
(the  best  they  could  find,  bat  unwrought),  and  with 
wood  ;  and  withal  palled  down  the  bridge  of  the 
river   Anapus.      Whilst    this    was    doing,    there 
came  none  to  empeach  them  from  the  city.     The 
first^  that  came  against  them  were  the  Syracusian 
The  STractuiui  horsemen  ;  and  by  and  by  after,  all  the  foot  toge- 
■nnj  comech     ^]^f.j-_     j^„^  though  Bt  first  they  came  up  near  unto 
the  camp  of  the  Athenians,  yet  after,  seeing  the 
_.  Athenians  came  not  out  against  them,  they  retired 

^  again ;  and  crossing  to  the  other  side  of  the  Helo- 

rine  highway,  stayed  there  that  night. 
TheAihrai™  (i/.  The  ucxt  day  the  Athenians  and  their  con- 
JI^^STtoTgR  federates  prepared  to  fight,  and  were  ordered  thus. 
The  .\rgives  and  the  Mantineans  had  the  right  wing, 
the  Athenians  were  in  the  middle,  and  the  rest  of 
their  confederates  in  the  other  wing.  That  half  of 
the  army  which  stood  foremost,  was  ordered  by 
eight  in  file:  the  other  half  towards  their  tents, 
ordered  likewise  by  eights,  was  cast  into  the  form 
of  a  long  square\  and  commanded  to  observe  dili- 
gently where  the  rest  of  the  army  was  in  distress, 
and  to  make  specially  thither.    And  in  the  middest 


'  [They  made  a  stockade  along  °  ["^uffinttheSji-Bcusanhone- 
the  line  of  their  palleya ;  ud<1  close  men  cauie  lo  help,  and  then  alter- 
to  DiiECon,  where  it  was  most  easy  wards  all  ihe  fool  loo  was  collected 
of  access  to  the  euetny,  hnstily  tngctlier.  Aod  they  marched  up  at 
erected  u  fort  wilh  unhewn  atones  first  near,  but  alter  <^c".] 
&c."  Belit.  Am.  Goeller's  punctu-  '  ["  Ofa  AoWoiosquiire".  Fotlbe 
ulion  agrees  with  that  of  Hobhra.]  diOtrfucc  in  the  AlLeniiu  snd  Sj- 
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of  these  so  arraiiged,  were  received  such  as  carried 
the  weapons  and  tools  of  the  army'.  ^ 

The  Syracusians  arranged  their  men  of  arms,  ' 
who  were  Syracusians  of  all  conditions  and  as 
many  of  their  confederates  as  were  present,  by 
wxteens  in  file  :  (they  that  came  to  aid  them,  were 
chiefly  the  Selinuntians,  and  then  the  horsemen  of 
the  Geloans,  about  two  hundred ;  and  of  the  Cama- 
rinaeans,  about  twenty  horsemen  and  fifty  archers)  : 
the  cavalry  they  placed  in  the  right  point  of  the 
battle,  being  in  all  no  less  than  a  thousand  two 
hundred,  and  with  them  the  darters.  But  the 
Athenians  intending  to  begin  the  battle,  Nicias 
went  up  and  down  the  army,  from  one  nation  to 
another :  to  whom  and  to  all  in  general  he  spake 
to  this  effect : 

68.  "  What  need  I,  sirs,  to  make  a  long  exhorta-  tui 
tion,  when  this  battle  is  the  thing  for  which  we  all  "^'^^ 
came  hither"  ?  For  in  my  opinion,  the  present 
preparation  is  more  able  to  give  you  encourage- 
ment, than  any  oration  how  well  soever  made,  if 
with  a  weak  army.  For  where  we  are  together, 
Argives,  Mantineans,  Athenians,  and  the  best  of 
the  islanders,  how  can  we  choose  among  so  many 
and  good  confederates,  but  conceive  great  hope  of 
the  victory:  especially  against  tag  and  rag,  and  not 
chosen  men,  as  we  are  ourselves,  and  against  Sici- 
lians, who  though  they  contemn  vis,  cannot  stand 
against  us ;  their  skill   not  being  answerable  to 


ncnsUn  luetics,  see  ir.  ^3.  oole.]  lation,  who  nre  here  Sot  one  uud  Uie 

'  ["  Aud  in  llic  middle  uf  lliese,  same  contcBt":  ihnt  is,  "  we  are  all 

wlio  fonned  ibe  tcsirvo.  llit'y  pLiced  en^^d  in  unecoinmuD  cuuie,  and 

tliE  bagipiKe-cairitrs".]  sliuuld  lie  niutuallj  encoura^  by 

•  ^  Whmnccd  H'caloiigexhor-  iLc  sigliiof  eachuiher".  Arn.] 
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their  courage  ?  It  must  be  remembered  also  that 
we  be  far  from  our  own,  aud  not  near  to  any 
amicable  territory  but  such  as  we  shall  acquire  by 
the  sword.  My  exhortation  to  you,  I  am  certain, 
is  contrary  to  that  of  the  enemy.  For  they  say  to 
theirs,  '  You  are  to  fightybr  your  country'.  I  say 
to  you.  You  are  to  fight  out  of  your  country,  where 
you  must  either  get  the  victory,  or  not  easily  get 
away ;  for  many  horsemen  will  be  upon  us.  Re- 
member therefore  every  man  his  own  worth,  and 
charge  valiantly  :  and  think  the  present  necessity 
and  strait  we  are  in,  to  be  more  formidable  than 
the  enemy." 

G9.  Nicias  having  thus  exhorted  the  army,  led 
it  presently  to  the  charge.  The  Syracusians  ex- 
pected not  to  have  fought  at  that  instant :  and 
the  city  being  near,  some  of  them  were  gone 
away  ;  and  some  for  haste  came  in  running ;  and 
though  late,  yet  every  one,  as  he  came,  put  himself 
in  where  was  the  greatest  number.  For  they  wanted 
neither  willingness  nor  courage,  either  in  this  or 
any  other  battle ;  being  no  less  valiant,  so  far  forth 
as  they  had  experience,  than  the  Athenians :  but 
the  want  of  this  made  them,  even  against  their 
wills,  to  abate  also  somewhat  of  their  courage. 
Nevertheless  though  they  thought  not  the  Athe- 
nians wouJd  have  begun  the  battle,  and  were 
thereby  constrained  to  fight  upon  a  sudden,  yet 
they  resumed  their  arms,  and  came  presently  for- 
ward to  the  encounter. 

And  first,  the  casters  of  stones'  and  slingers 
and  archers  of  either  side,  skirmished  in  the  middest 

'  ["  Tbe    throtcm    of   stones",     qui  suxa  uon  fundis,  fxi  inuibiu   j 
XiftifSoXiH,  lapidatarei,  mWuee  eraol,    einiHehanl".    Goell.] 


I 
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etween  the  armies,  mutually  chasing  each  other, 
as  amongst  the  light-armed  was  not  unlikely. 
After  this,  the  soothsayers  brought  forth  their 
sacrifices  according  to  the  law  of  the  place';  and 
the  trumpets  instigated  the  men  of  arms  to  the 
battle.  And  they  came  on  to  fight,  the  Syracusians 
for  their  country  and  their  lives  for  the  present, 
and  for  their  liberty  in  the  future :  on  the  other 
side,  the  Athenians  to  win  the  country  of  another 
aiid  make  it  their  own,  and  not  to  weaken  their 
own  by  being  vanquished  :  the  Arglves  and  other 
free  confederates,  to  help  the  Athenians  to  conquer 
the  country  they  came  against,  and  to  return  to 
their  own  with  victory :  and  their  subject  confe- 
derates came  also  on  with  great  courage,  princi- 
pally for  their  better  safety,  as  desperate  if  they 
overcame  not ;  and  withal  upon  the  by,  that  by 
helping  the  Athenians  to  subdue  the  country  of 
another,  their  own  subjection  might  be  the  easier. 
70.  After  they  were  come  to  hand-strokes,  they 
fought  long  on  both  sides.  But  in  the  meantime 
there  happened  some  claps  of  thunder  and  fiashes 
of  lightning,  together  with  a  great  shower  of  rain  : 
insomuch  as  it  added  to  the  fear  of  the  Syracu- 
sians, that  were  now  fighting  their  first  battle  and 
not  familiar  with  the  wars  ;  whereas  to  the  other 


'  p*  Accnrdin);  to  custom".  It  is 
jftmnnlUwl  ibr  SjnicuiBnsanlj 
1  the  ustiul  BHcriBve.  The 
Oree&siu  ^ncral  nlnnyi  sncrificeil 
Urnn  liattie  (seciv.  112,  c  10.);aiid 
wailed  to  engage  till  the  sacritiue 
KM  proDOUiiccd  prnpitious  i  a  cds- 
P  which  was  of  l^uune  lutiied  lo 
t  bjr  the  gimcnil.    .\t  the 


battle  of  Platiea,  Pausantas  iuduced 
the  Laced B;tii (in iaus  and  Ttgectaiis 
to  support  with  patience  a  munlcr- 
ous  ultack  hj  llie  Persian  archers, 
(ill  the  sacTifice  appeared  fair  (He- 
rod. ix.61):  that  ia,till  the  move- 
racnt  of  tUe  Peninns  gvre  him  the 
opporUiiiily  for  charyinj,'  with  ud- 
V  an  Inge.] 
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side  that  bad  morp  experience,  the  season  of  the 
"-  year'  seemed  to  expound  that  accident ;  and  their 
.  greatest  fear  proceeded  from  the  so  long  resistance 
of  their  enemies,  in  that  they  were  not  all  this 
while  overcome.  When  the  Argives  first  had  made 
the  left  wing  of  the  Syracusians  to  give  ground, 
and  after  them  the  Athenians  had  also  done  the 
like  to  those  that  were  arranged  against  them : 
in.  then  the  rest  of  the  Syracusian  army  was  presently 
""^-  broken  and  put  to  flight.  But  the  Athenians  pur- 
sued them  not  far  ;  because  the  Syracusian  horse- 
men, being  many  and  un vanquished",  whensoever 
any  men  of  arms  advanced  far  from  the  body  of 
the  army,  charged  upon  them,  and  still  dravethem 
in  again  :  but  having  followed  as  far  as  safely  they 
might  in  great  troops,  they  retired  again  and 
erected  a  trophy.  The  Syracusians  having  rallied 
themselves  in  the  Ilelorine  way,  and  recovered 
their  order  as  well  as  they  could  for  that  time,  sent' 
a  guard  into  Olympieium,  lest  the  Athenians  should 
take  the  treasure  there  :  and  returned  with  the  rest 
of  the  army  into  the  city.  71.  The  Athenians  went 
not  to  assault  the  temple ;  but  gathering  together 
their  dead,  laid  them  upon  the  funeral  fire,  and 
stayed  that  night  upon  the  place.  The  next  day 
they  gave  truce  to  the  Syracusians  to  take  up  their 
dead,  of  whom  and  of  their  confederates  were  slain 
about  two  hundred  and  sixty :  and  gathered  up 
the  bones  of  their  own^    Of  the  Athenians  and 


I 


'  [That  is,  winler.   See  tbe  Dext         '  [S/iuc :  "  uatwidislanding  thrar 

ohnpteT.]  defeat  »cnl"  &C.] 

■["Because  theSyracuean  liorsi?-        *  [Ut  in  pniriani  telHta,i1riH 

men  'being  Scq.,  checked  llirm,arnl  lirtntur,  ut  arhilror:  quod  et  da-  I 

wbenMfcrer"  Sic]  TLcmisiodis  0ESi1ju&  quiddin  pro-  f 
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iir  confederates  there  died  about  fifty.  And 
thus,  having  rifled  the  bodies  of  their  dead  enemies,  ' 
they  returned  to  Catana'.  For  it  was  now  winter; 
and  to  make  war  there,  they  thought  it  yet  nnpos- 
sible  before  they  had  sent  for  horsemen  to  Atliens, 
and  levied  other  amongst  their  confederates  there 
in  Sicily,  to  the  end  they  might  not  be  altogether 
over-mastered  in  horse  ;  and  before  they  had  also 
both  levied  money  there  and  received  moi'e  from 
Athens,  and  made  league  with  certain  cities,  which 
they  hoped  after  this  battle  would  the  more  easily 
hearken  thereunto  ;  and  before  they  had  likewise 
provided  themselves  of  victuals  and  other  things 
necessary,  as  intending  the  next  spring  to  under- 
take Syracuse  again.  72.  With  this  mind  they 
went  to  winter  at  Naxos  and  Catana. 

The  Syracusians    after   they  had    buried   their  a 
id,  called  an  assembly:   and  Hermocrates  thekj 

of  Hermon,  a  man  not  otherwise  second  to 
ly  in  wisdom,  and  in  war  both  able  for  his  expe- 
rience and  eminent  for  his  valour,  standing  forth 
gave  them  encouragement,  and  would  not  suffer 
them  to  be  dismayed  with  that  which  had  happened. 
"  Their  courage,"  he  said,  "  was  not  overcome, 
"iough  their  want  of  order  had  done  them  hurt, 
id  yet  in  that  they  were  not  so  far  inferior,  as  it 
likely  they  would  have  been  :  especially  being 
one  may  say)  home-bred  artificers,  against  the 
most  experienced  in  the  war  of  all  the  Grecians-. 

di)leninl,etdeEuiiicnePlut)uvhus  '  ["  And    bein({   moreoier  like 

Notus  est  ex  omnihiis  Bcriptiiriliua  men,  ifnoe  may  soist,  without  kdj 

bicniosvelwnm.nuk.Forlbe bones  knowledfte  of  a  trade  {W«irnc)  op. 

«f  Themistocles,  see  nliioi.  136.]  1  posed  to  the  most  experieaced  of  all 

'  ["  And  Willi  the  spoils  of  their  Greece".  Am.—"  Thm  Uiey  had 

nici  tfaej  letunied"  ^('.j  alio  Ifcen^mitfy  hurt"  Sec] 
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I.       That  they  had  also  been  hurt  hy  the  number  of 
^    their  generals  and  commanders," — for  there  were 
'>»■     fifteen    that   commanded   in  chief — "  and  by  the 
many  supernumerary  soldiers  under  no  command 
at  all'.     Whereas  if  they  would  make  but  a  few 
and  skilful  leaders,  and  prepare  armour  this  winter 
for  such  as  want  it,  to  increase  as  much  as  might 
be  the  number  of  their  men  of  arms,  and  compel 
them  in  other  things  to  the  exercise  of  discipline, 
in  all  reason  they  were  to  have  the  better  of  the 
enemy.     For  valour  they  had  already,  and  to  keep 
their  order  would  be  learnt  by  practice^:  and  both 
of  these  would  still  grow  greater  ;  skill,  by  prac- 
tising with  danger ;  and  their  courage  would  grow 
bolder  of  itself,  upon  the  confidence  of  skill.    And 
for  their  generals,  they  ought  to  choose  them  few 
and  absolute,  and  to  take  an'' oath  unto  them,  to 
let  them  lead  the  army  wheresoever  they  thought 
best.     For  by  this  means,   both  the  things  that 
require  secrecy  would  the  better  be  concealed,  and 
all  things  would  be  put  in  readiness  with  order 
and  less  tergiversation." 
mil] i.  Ehowo         73-  The  Syracusians,  when  they  had  heard  him, 
^^™''""'^""  decreed  all  that  be  advised:    and  elected  three 
generals,  him,  Heracleides  the  son  of  Lysimachus, 
■ni«8j™...im..  and  Sicanus  the  son  of  Exekestus.     They  sent  also 
pdopoVi^u'i"  ambassadors  to  Corinth  and  Lacedaemon,  as  well 
to  obtain  a  league  with  them'',  as  also  to  persuade 

'["And tiieiJisonlernndiinaruhy  '  [rA  apfiov:  "the  oath".    The 

of  the  many":  tLat  is,  "  of  the  pri-  usual  oatli  of  uiiliniiled  obedieuce, 

fates",]  tnlten  when  any  tommnnder  was 

'  £"  They  were  la  have  the  belter  invcatci!  with  unlimited  auUiority. 

of  their  enemy  ;  when  to  their  eoiir-  Arnold,] 

age,whichtheyhaceatreaily,should  *  ["  Botli  Ilmt   an   allied    force 

lie  added  good  order  in  action".]  mi);ht  jmn  Ihem",  Arnold.] 
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''^e  Lacedaemonians  to  make  a  Itotter  war  against 
the  Athenians,  and  to  declare  themselves  in  the    "^ 
quarrel  of  tbe  Syracusians  :  thereby  either  to  with-     •*■ 
draw  them  from  Sicily,  or  to  make  them  the  less 
able  to  send  supply  to  their  army  which  was  there 
already. 

74.  The  Athenian  army  at  Catana  sailed  pre-  rh.- ^ 
sently  to  Messaua,  to  receive  it  by  treason  of  some  "",™' 
within  :  but  the  plot  came  not  to  effect.     For  Al- 
cibiades,  when  he  was  sent  for  from  his  charge, 
being  resolved  to  fly,  and  knowing  what  was  to  be 
done',  discovered  the  same  to  the  friends  of  the 
Syracusians  in  Messana  :  who  with  those  of  their 
faction    slew'    such    as  were  accused,  and  being 
armed  upon  occasion  of  the  sedition,  obtained  to 
have  the  Athenians  kept  out.     And  the  Athenians, 
after  thirteen  days'  stay,  troubled  with  tempestuous 
weather,  provision  also  failing  and  nothing  suc- 
ceeding, returned  again  to  Naxos :    and  having 
fortified  their  camp  with  a  pallisado,  they  wintered 
there ;    and    dispatched    a  galley    to  Athens  for 
money  and  horsemen,  to  be  with  them  early  in 
spring. 
76.  The  Syracusians  this  winter  raised  a  wall    a.( 
Tore  their  city,  all  the  length  of  the  side  towards  ti.is 
Epipolse^  including  Temenites :  to  the  end,  if  they  '^^ 

'  ["  Flit  Alcjliiodes,  upon  leur- 
iag  his  comniaiid  on  being  sent  for 
home,  knowing  thai  be  would  have 
ID  flj,  and  being  aware  uf  wliat  was 
■boot  to  be  done,  discoveted"  ftc.l 

•  ["  First  slew  Sec,  and  then  UU- 
ing  into  sedition  uud  ariQing  them- 
a^ttt,  obtsinod"  Stc] 

•  £rif  JtitoWc;  Angilce  Oiifrlnn. 
'b  was  the  name  of  the  sU-ep 


mei 


and  liTokmi  ground,  that  rose  with 
a  continual  as(!enl  from  the  city  to- 
wards the  wcslem  and  inland  parts: 
from  wLtnce  was  risible  tbe  whole 
interior  of  the  city.  Its  highest 
part,  and  the  ground  immediately 
adjacent  to  it,  consifled  ot  three 
continuous  hilli,  standing  in  a, 
straight  line.  By  tbe  principal  of 
these,  Euryelus.  wbieh  formed  Ihe 
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chanced  to  be  beaten,  they  might  not  be  so  easily 
enclosed  as  when  they  were  in  a  narrower  compass. 
And  they  put  a  guard  into  Megara,  and  another 
into  Olympieiura ;  and  made  pallisadoes  on  the  sea- 
side at  all  the  places  of  landing.  And  knowing 
that  the  Athenians  wintered  at  Naxos,  they 
marched  with  all  the  power  of  the  city  unto  Ca- 
tana:  and  after  they  had  wasted  the  territory,  and 
burnt  the  cabins  and  camp  where  the  Athenians 
had  lodged  before,  returned  home.  And  having 
heard  that  the  Athenians  had  sent  ambassadors  to 
Camarilla,  according  to  a  league  made  before  in 
the  time  of  Laches',  to  try  if  they  could  win  them 

if  to  their  side,  they  also  sent  ambassadors  to  oppose 
it.  For  they  suspected  that  the  Camarinreans  had 
sent  those  succours  in  the  former  battle,  with  no 
great  good  will :  and  that  now  they  would  take 
part  with  them  no  longer,  seeing  the  Athenians 
had  the  better  of  the  day,  but  would  rather  join 
with  the  Athenians  upon  the  former  league.  Her- 
mocrates  therefore  and  others  being  come  to  Ca- 
marina  from  the  Syracusians,  and  Euphemus  and 
others  from  the  Athenians,  when  the  assembly  was 
met,  Herraocrates  desiring  to  increase  their  envy 
to  the  Athenians',  spake  unto  them  to  this  eflFect : 

'     76.  "  Men  of  Camarina,  we   come  not  hither 


extvemily  of  Epi poise,  was  the 
Hsc«nt  from  the  parts  about  the 
river  Atiupus,  and  from  the  iulatid 
cuuntrf,anij  frumMeKam,Tbapsas, 
and  Jjcon.  Goell. — "  inciuding  riv 
rf/Kvirijv":  a  name  of  Apollo,  ap- 
pareutly  so  called  frani  rijuvoc,  in 
like  manner  as  Diana  NemoreDsis 
Arieii  extra  Romum  from  nemui. 
This  Dame  of  Apollu,   Tetnenilei, 


becnmc  that  (if  the  ijuartcr  where  his 
rifuvoc  atuoil.  And  that  it  stood  in 
Neapolis,  which  after  the  time  of 
Thue^itides  became  the  name  of 
this  quarter  of  the  citj,  appears 
from  Cicero  iv.  Verr,  73.  Goell] 

'  [See  iii.  86.] 

^  ["  To  be  befoKhand  in  seem- 
ing the  Athenians".    Bekker  Ste., 

wpi>itaPa}jiv:  vul  gt),  ir^nr^u^oXf Iv.] 
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Kill  fear  that  the  forces  of  the  Athenians  here 
ssent  may  affright  you :  but  lest  their  speeches 
ivhich  they  are  about  to  make,  may  seduce  you, 
before  you  have  also  heard  what  may  be  said  by  i 
us.  They  are  come  into  Sicily  with  that  pretence 
indeed,  which  you  hear  given  out,  but  with  that 
intention  which  we  all  suspect :  and  to  me  they 
seem  not  to  intend  the  replautation  of  the  Leon- 

,  tines,  but  rather  our  supplantation.  For  surely 
t  holdeth  not  lu  reason,  that  they  who  subvert  the 
kities  yonder,  should  come  to  plaut  any  city  here : 

^  uor  that  they  should  have  such  a  care  of  the  Leon- 
tines,  because  Chalcideans,  for  kindred's  sake,  when 
they  keep  in  servitude  the  Chalcideans  themselves 
of  Eubcea,  of  whom  these  here  are  but  the  colonies. 
But  they  both  hold  the  cities  there,  and  attempt 
those  here,  iu  one  and  the  same  kind.  For  wheu 
the  lonians,  and  the  rest  of  the  confederates  their 
own  colonies',  bad  willingly  made  them  their 
leaders  in  the  war  to  avenge  them  of  the  Medes, 
the  Athenians  laying  afterwards  to  their  charge, 
to  some  the  not  sending  of  their  forces-,  to  some 
iheir  war  amongst  themselves,  and  so  to  the  rest 
the  most  colourable  criminations  they  could  get, 
subdued  them  all  to  their  obedience.  And  it  was 
not  for  the  liberty  of  the  Grecians  that  these  men, 
nor  for  tlie  liberty  of  themselves  that  the  Grecians 
made  head  against  the  Medes  :  but  the  Atheniaus 
did  it  to  make  them  serve,  not  the  Medes,  but  them, 
aiid  the  Grecians  to  change  their  master,  as  they 
t  for  one  less  wise,  but  for  oue  worse  wise. 


miapiSy:  "ol"tlicirowu  ftci- 
■.  Go«ll.  Am.     Mobiles  liui. 
"  Uieit  colouirt".  tlitti    is. 

"tliaseilcsceniiedrr(iiiilUL'iiiM.-lvra", 
fnini  I'oriii>  uiid  ibc  KcbuliasLl 
=  [Sec  i.  M.] 
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77-  "  Biit  in  truth  we  come  not  to  accuse  the 
Athenian  state,  though  it  be  obnoxious  enough, 
before  you  that  know  sufficiently  the  injuries  they 
have  done,  but  far  rather  to  accuse  ourselves :  who 
though  we  have  the  examples  before  our  eyes  of 
the  Grecians  there  brought  into  servitude  for  waut 
of  defending  themselves,  and  though  we  see  them 
now,  with  the  same  sophistry  of  replanting  the 
Leontines  and  their  kindred,  and  aiding  of  their 
confederates  the  Egestxans,  prepare  to  do  the  like 
unto  us,  do  not  yet  unite  ourselves,  and  with  better 
courage  make  them  to  know  that  we  be  not 
lonians,  nor  Hellespontines,  nor  islanders,  that 
changing  serve  always  the  Mede  or  some  other 
master,  but  that  we  are  Dorians  and  freemen,  come 
to  dwell  here  in  Sicily  out  of  Peloponnesus,  a  free 
country.  Shall  w^e  stand  still  till  we  be  taken  city 
after  city,  when  we  know  that  that  only  way  we 
are  conquerable  :  and  when  we  6nd  them  wholly 
bent  to  this,  that  by  drawing  some  from  our  alliance 
with  their  words,  and  causing  some  to  wear  each 
other  out  with  war  upon  hope  of  their  confederacy, 
and  winiiiug  others  by  other  fit  language,  they  may 
have  the  power  to  do  iis  hurt'?  But  we  think, 
though  one  of  the  same  island  perish,  yet  if  he 
dwell  far  otf,  the  danger  will  not  come  to  us  ;  and 
before  it  arrive,  W"e  count  unhappy  only  him  that 
suffereth  before  us'.  7S.  If  any  therefore  be  of  this 
opinion,  that  it  is  not  he,  but  the  Syracusian  that 


I 


'  ["  Ami  setiDg  tliem  wholly  bent 
upon  this,  to  draw  some  Sec,  and  [a 
cause  some  ki;.,  ond  to  beguile 
others  as,  fiiidinfr  upt  mailer  to 
nddress  to  ejii-li,  thej  liesl  may". 
Goeller.] 


'  ["  Audlhinkwe,  iLntifaowgh- 
bour.  It  dislunt  one,  perish  befon 
UN,  [be  danger  will  not  rcNch  ds; 
but  ihat  he  thnt  lias  ill  fortune 
before  us.  is  [he  only  one  (laat  U  to 
I*  unlucky"  ?] 
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the  Athenian's  enemy ;  and  thinketh  it  a  hard 
matter  that  he  should  endanger  himself  for  the 
territory  that  is  mine :  I  would  have  him  to  con- 
sider, that  he  is  to  fight  not  chiefly  for  mine,  but  < 
equally  for  his  own  in  mine,  and  with  the  more 
safety  for  that  I  am  not  destroyed  before  and  he 
thereby  destitute  of  my  help,  but  stand  with  him 
in  the  battle.  Let  him  also  consider  that  the 
Athenians  come  not  hither  to  punish  the  Syracu- 
sians  for  being  enemies  to  you,  but  by  pretence  of 
me  to  make  himself  the  stronger  by  your  friend- 
ship ',  If  any  man  here  envieth,  or  a!so^  feareth 
us,  (for  the  strongest  are  still  liable  unto  both),  and 
would  therefore  wish  that  the  Syracusians  might 
be  weakened  to  make  them  more  modest,  but  not 
vanquished  for  their  own  safety's  sake  :  that  man 
liath  conceived  a  hope  beyond  the  power  of  man. 
lor  it  is  not  reasonable^  that  the  same  man  should 
.  «je  the  disposer  both  of  his  desires  and  of  his  for- 
tune. And  if  his  aim  should  fail  him,  he  might, 
deploring  his  own  misery,  peradventure  wish  to 
enjoy'  my  prosperity  again.  But  this  will  not  be 
possible  to  him  that  shall  abandon  me,  and  not 
undertake  the  same  dangers,  though  not  in  title,  yet 
in  effect  the  same  that  I  do.  For  though  it  be  our 
power  in  title,  yet  in  effect  it  is  yonr  own  "safety  you 
defend.  And  you  men  of  Camarina,  that  are  bor- 
derers and  likely  to  have  the  second  place  of  danger, 
you  should  most  of  all  have  foreseen  this,  and  not 
have  aided  us  so  dully.  You  should  rather  have  come 


'  I"  Bot  by  pri-ttnding  to  hnU  cusnn".  Ooeller.] 
Hf (the Syiai-usan),  U> gnin  llicKliy         '  ["  Or  m-a  rairetli  ii 
laftinHUiip  (Inlvgu)  oftlic  Sici'l-         '  ["  I'oHiihl('".1 
ii  tfce  LiiLiny  of  the  Syni-         '  ["  Tn  envy",) 
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to  US :  and  that  which,  if  the  Athenians  had  come 
first  against  Camarina,  you  should  in  your  need 
have  implored  at  our  bands,  the  same  you  should 
now  also  have  been  seen  equally  to  hearten  us 
withal,  to  keep  us  from  yielding.  But  as  yet,  nei- 
ther you  nor  any  of  the  rest  have  been  so  forward. 
79.  Perhaps  upon  fear,  you  mean  to  deal  evenly 
between  us  both,  and  allege  your  league  with  the 
Athenians.  You  made  no  league  against  your 
friends,  but  against  your  enemies,  in  case  any 
should  invade  you :  and  by  it  you  are  also  tied  to 
aid  the  Athenians,  when  others  WTong  them  ;  but 
not  when,  as  now,  they  wrong  their  neighbour. 
For  even  the  Rhegians,  who  are  also  Chalcideans, 
refuse  to  help  them  in  replanting  the  Leontines ; 
though  these  also  be  Chalcideans.  And  then  it 
were  a  hard  case,  if  they  suspecting  a  bad  action 
under  a  fair  justification,  are  wise  without  a  reason'; 
and  you,  upon  pretence  of  reason,  should  aid  your 
natural  enemies,  and  help  them  that  most  hate  you 
to  destroy  your  more  natural  kindred. 

"  But  this  is  no  justice  ;  to  fight  with  them  is  jus- 
tice, and  not  to  stand  in  fear  of  their  preparation. 
Which,  if  we  hold  Uigether,  is  not  terrible :  but  is, 
if  contrarily  (which  they  endeavour)  we  be  dis- 
united. For  neither  when  they  came  against  us, 
being  none  but  ourselves,  and  had  the  upperhand 
in  battle,  could  they  yet  effect  their  purpose ;  but 
quickly  went  their  ways.  HO.  There  is  no  reason 
therefore  we  should  be  afraid,  when  we  are  all 
together,  but  that  we  should  have  the  better  will 


I 


'  [dWyuic  makw  an  antitliceis  to 
liXiyi/i:  whicb,  as  in  manj  otlicr 
uast-s,  Kerns  all  duit  can  be  said  fur 


it.—"  Auit  juu",  tuXily^fj  rpofami, 

"  «ith  a  reasonable  |ire[ext,  slioutd 
aid  your"  Stt'.] 
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otiite  ourselves  in  a  league ;  aud  the  rather, 
:au8e'  we  are  to  have  aid  from  Pelopounesus, 
'ho  every  way  excel  these  men  in  military  suffi- 
ciency. Nor  should  you  think  that  your  purpose- 
to  aid  neither,  as  being  in  league  with  both,  is 
either  just  iu  respect  of  us,  or  safe  for  yourselves : 
for  it  is  not  so  just  in  substance,  as  it  is  in  the 
pretence.  For  if  through  want  of  your  aid,  the 
^^^Bsailed  perish  and  the  assailant  become  victor : 
^^^■rhat  do  you  by  your  neutrality,  but  leave  the  safety 
^^^Hf  the  one  undefended,  and  suffer  the  other  to  do 
^^^Bvil  ?  Whereas  it  were  more  noble  In  you,  by 
^^^feiutng  with  the  wronged  and  with  your  kindred, 
^^^Pkotb  to  defend  the  common  good  of  Sicily,  and 
I  keep  the  Athenians,  as  your  friends,  from  an  act 

of  injustice.  To  be  short,  we  Syracusians  say,  that 
^^^Jo  demonstrate  plainly,  to  you  or  to  any  other,  the 
^^Hiiing  you  already  know,  is  no  hard  matter'' :  but 
^^^pre  pray  you,  and  withal  if  you  reject  our  words 
^^^we  protest,  that  whereas  the  lonians,  who  have  ever 
been  our  enemies,  do  take  counsel  against  us,  you, 
that  are  Dorians  as  well  as  we,  betray  us.  And  if 
Ihey  subdue  us,  though  it  be  by  your  counsels  that 
Ihey  do  it,  yet  they  only  shall  have  the  honour  of 
it :  and  for  the  prize  of  their  victory,  they  will  have 
Done  other  but  even  the  authors  of  their  victory  : 
but  if  the  victory  fall  unto  us,  even  you  also,  the 
cause  of  this  our  danger,  shall  undergo  the  penalty. 
Consider  therefore  now  and  take  your  choice, 
whether  you  will  have  the  servitude  without  the 


I  ["  Espcciall]!   u  aid   will   Iw  league"  See.     Bekker  Sec,  -rpviiir 

K  fnnn"  ice.']  Biiav  -.  \  uigo,  «rpo9irpiaf.] 
Sf'Thrt  foreoisl  of   yoim,  W         '  [oi'r»if  fpyuv  tlw»;  "  U  uf  no 

1  nailhcT  feiscxitb,  as  Ixnng  in  ^lulil".  Ooellur.] 
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present  danger :  or  saving  yourselves  with  us,  both 
avoid  the  dishonour  of  having  a  master,  and 
escape  our  enmity,  which  is  Ukely  otherwise  to  be 
lasting." 

81.  Thus  spake  Hermocrates.  After  him  Euphe- 
miis,  ambassador  from  the  Athenians,  spake  thus : 
„  82.  "  Though  our  coming  were  to  renew  our 
former  league,  yet  seeing  we  are  touched  by  the 
Syracusian,  it  will  be  necessary  we  speak  some- 
thing here  of  the  right  of  our  dominion.  And  the 
greatest  testimony  of  this  right  he  hath  himself 
given  ;  in  that  he  said,  the  louians  were  ever  ene- 
mies to  the  Dorians.  And  it  is  true'.  For  being 
lonians,  we  have  ever  endeavoured  to  find  out 
some  means  or  other,  how  best  to  free  ourselves 
from  subjection  to  the  Peloponnesians  that  are 
Doriaus,  more  in  number  than  we  and  dwelling 
near  us.  After  the  Medan  war,  having  gotten  us  a 
navy,  we  were  delivered  thereby  from  the  command 
and  leading  of  the  Lacedeemonians :  there  being 
no  cause  why  they  should  rather  be  leaders  of  us 
than  we  of  them,  save  only  that  they  were  then 
the  stronger.  And  when  we  were  made  com- 
manders of  those  Grecians  which  before  lived  under 
the  king,  we  took  upon  us  the  government  of  them: 
because  we  thought,  that  having  power  in  our 


'  ["  But  tbe  matter  stands  thus". 
It  cannot  tie  snid  lliat  tbc  loniaDs 
Wt!K  ever  enemies  to  the  Durians. 
Mueller  (i.  B.)  obaervcs,  thiil  it  i» 
remarkable  that  during  the  whale 
of  the  time  in  ivhiuli  Sparta  was 
luuiidiiig  her  empire,  (iLat  is,  dowu 
to  the  dilli  ccutuiy  A.C.),  we  read 
of  no  Mtiuus  cuuti»l  Wlweeii  Uo- 


riuna  and  Tonians:  that  Megan 
and  £|(iua  carried  on  border-wars 
with  Athens,  but  the  whale  race 
look  no  part  in  tlic  contest :  and 
that  in  re^^rd  to  llic  important 
island  of  Salamia,  Sparta  in  her  cha- 
ructer  of  umpire  actually  awarded 
tlic  pussessioQ  of  it  to  Athens,  h> 
the  great  detritucnl  of  M^pua.] 
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luds  to  defeud  ourselves,  we  should  thereby  be 
(  less  subject  to  the  Pelopomiesians.  And  to  say 
ith,  we  subjected  the  lonians  and  islanders  (whom 
Re  Syraensians  say  we  brought  into  bondage  being 
our  kindred)  not  without  just  cause':  for  they 
came  with  the  Medes  against  ours,  their  mother 
city  ;  and  for  fear  of  losing  their  wealth  durst  not 
revolt,  as  we  did,  that  abandoned  our  very  city. 
But  as  they  were  content  to  serve,  so  they  would 
have  imposed  the  same  condition  upon  us.  83.  For 
these  causes,  we  took  upon  us  our  dominion  over 
them  ;  both  as  worthy  of  the  same,  in  that  we 
brought  the  greatest  fleet  and  promptest  courage 
to  the  service  of  the  Grecians,  whereas  they, 
with  the  like  promptness  in  favour  of  the  Medes, 
did  us  hurt ;  and  also  as  being  desirous  to  procure 
selves  a  strength  against  the  Pelopouuesiaus. 
I  follow  any  other  we  will  uot^  seeing  we  alone 


I  bavintt  ourwltes  tw- 

w  leulcn  iftfiiovft]  of  thiise 

R  before  suhjfut  lo  tlii:  kiDgr, 

«  sutfa :  tliiukiug  tluit  su 

rar  to  defetitl  aursdves, 

iHold  be  less  in  Uie  power  nf 

UopODoetiuiB,  an<l,  W  siwalt 

'  r,  having;  auhilued,  hut  not 

tt  cnu«e,  tbe  loninnsaiid 

H,8(o,  For  U1C7  came"  Sec. 

i«  of  Asia,  Armed  nftet 

BellEmie  fashion  and   spTUDg 

I  Piglopaiuieaua,  furnished  30 

t  Tba  I(nuaii*,who  so  loogas 

3  Knied  in  wbat  is  now 

h»iB,  and  before  ibe  i;aiu- 

Uiaus  and  Xutbus  Ui  Pe- 

e«u*,were,as  the  Greeks  si<r, 

i  ^giiilan  Pelas)^,  but  in  Llie 

f  of  lun  sou  of  Xulbua,  Ion- 


ian s,  furnished  100  ships,  and  the 
islanders  I?:  both  anued  after  tbe 
Hellenic  fasbiim.  This  was  the 
Peles^an  race,  whieh  aAenvards, 
us  well  as  the  13  Ionic  states  from 
Athens,  was  called  Ionic.  The 
Jiloliuns,  anned  after  the  Hellenic 
fhsbion.Bnd  anciently  ,aa  theGreeks 
su;.  called  Pelasgi,  furnished  60 
ships.  TlieHetlesponti ADS,  colonists 
of  the  lonians  and  Dorians,  (sare 
Chose  of  Abydos,  who  were  lea  by 
Xerxes  lo  guard  tlie  bridge),  fur- 
nisbed  100  ships,  armed  after  tbe 
Hellenic  fnsbiou.  Herod.  vii.DSA] 
'  ["  And  we  use  no  specious 
phrases,  as  lliat  we  nhme  8ic. ;  or 
that  we  have  put  ounclves  into 
danger  foi  the  liberty  of  tbciii  (tbe 
Duriuiu  nud  isluuders)  mom  tbun 
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have  pulled  down  the  barbarian,  and  therefore 
have  right  to  command  ;  or  at  least  have  put  our- 
selves into  danger  more  for  the  liberty  of  the  Pelo- 
pounesians,  than  of  all  the  rest  of  Greece,  and  our 
own  besides.  Now  to  seek  means  for  one's  own 
preservation,  is  a  thing  unblameable.  And  as  it  is 
for  our  own  safety's  cause  that  we  are  now  here,  so 
also  we  find  that  the  same  will  be  profitable  for 
you.  Which  we  will  make  plain  from  those  very 
things  which  they  accuse,  and  you,  as  most  for- 
midable, suspect  us  of:  being  assured,  that  such  as 
suspect  with  vehement  fear,  though  they  may  be 
won  for  the  present  with  the  sweetness  of  an  ora- 
tion, yet  when  the  matter  comes  to  performance, 
will  then  do  as  shall  be  most  for  their  turn. 

"  We  have  told  you  that  we  hold  our  dominion 
yonder  upon  fear ;  and  that  upon  the  same  cause 
we  come  hither  now,  by  the  help  of  our  friends  to 
assure  the  cities  here  ;  and  not  to  bring  you  into 
subjection,  but  rather  to  keep  you  from  it.  84.  And 
let  no  man  object,  that  we  be  solicitous  for  those 
that  are  nothing  to  us  :  for  as  long  as  you  be  pre- 
served, and  able  to  make  head  against  the  Syracu- 
sians,  we  shall  be  the  less  annoyed  by  their  sending 
of  forces  to  the  Peloponnesians',  And  in  this 
point  you  are  very  much  unto  us.  For  the  same 
reason,  it  is  meet"  also  that  we  replant  the  Leon- 
tines;  not  to  subject  them,  as  their  kindred  in 


that  ufall  Greece,  our  own  ninoiiffst  su  long  as  jnu  he  prtrserred,  rroni 

the  rest     Bui  In  seet  means"  .^c.  the  very  fad  of  jour  bciug  strong 

BeUier  &c.,  aAiaXXuirDiVcfla:  vul-  enougli  lo  mnkc  head  Bifainst  tbe 

go,  BiK  ilXXy  iiriiiiBa .]  Sjracusans,  we  are  lea  Viktlj  to  be 

'  ["  And  let  no  one  suppose  tliat  annoyed  by  lUeir  sendiug  of  foiCM 

we  be  solivitous  for  tkuse  ibai  ore  lo  tlie  Peloponiiesians".] 

nolLiag  Ui  u<;  lemeinlKTin};,  tliat  '  [It  ia  rcusonable".] 


d 
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Eubcea,  but  to  make  them  as  puissant  as  we  can  : 
that  being  near,  they  may  from  their  own  territory 
weaken  the  Syracusians  in  our  behalf.  For  as  for 
our  wars  at  home,  we  are  a  match  for  our  enemies 
without  their  help ;  and  the  Chalcidean  (whom 
having  made  a  slave  yonder,  the  Syracusian  said, 
we  absurdly  attempt  to  vindicate  into  liberty  here) 
is  most  beneficial  to  us  there  without  arms,  paying 
money  only ;  but  the  Leontines,  and  other  our 
friends  here,  are  the  most  profitable  to  us  when 
they  are  most  in  liberty. 

86.  "  Now  to  a  tyrant  or  city  that  reigneth,  no- 
thing can  be  thought  absurd  if  profitable;  nor  any 
man  a  friend,  that  may  not  be  trusted  to.  Friend 
or  enemy  he  must  be,  according  to  the  several 
occasions.  But  here  it  is  for  our  benefit  not  to 
weaken  our  friends,  but  by  our  friends'  strength 
to  weaken  our  enemies.  This  you  must  needs 
believe,  inasmuch  as  yonder  also  we  so  command 
over  our  confederates,  as  every  of  them  may  be 
most  useful  to  us  :  the  Chians  and  Methymnseans 
redeem  their  liberty  with  providing  us  some  gal- 
leys ;  the  most  of  the  rest,  with  a  tribute  of  money 
somewhat  more  pressing.  Some  again  of  our 
confederates  are  absolutely  free,  notwithstanding 
that  they  be  islanders,  and  easy  to  be  subdued :  the 
reason  whereof  is  this  ;  they  are  situate  in  places 
commodious  about  Peloponnesus.  It  is  probable 
therefore,  that  here  also  we  will  so  order  our  affairs 
as  shall  be  most  for  our  own  turn,  and  most 
ECcording  to  our  fear,  as  we  told  you,  of  the  Syra- 
eusians.  For  they  affect  a  dominion  over  you ; 
and  having  by  advantage  of  your  suspicion  of  us 
drawn  you  to  their  side,  will  themselves  by  force. 
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or  (if  we  go  home  without  effect)  by  your  want  of 
friends,  have  the  sole  command  of  Sicily  :  which, 
if  you  join  with  them,  must  of  necessity  come  to 
pass.  For  neither  will  it  be  easy  for  us  to  bring 
so  great  forces  again  together':  nor  will  the  Syra- 
cusians  want  strength  to  subdue  you,  if  we  be 
absent.  Him  that  thinketh  otherwise,  the  thing 
itself  convinceth.  86.  For  when  you  called  us  in 
to  aid  yon  at  the  first,  the  fear  you  pretended  was 
only  this :  that  if  we  neglected  you,  the  Syracu- 
sians  would  subdue  you,  and  we  thereby  should 
participate  of  the  dauger-.  And  it  were  unjust, 
that  the  argument  you  would  needs  have  to  prevail 
then  with  us,  should  now  have  no  eflfect  with  your- 
selves ;  or  that  you  should  be  jealous  of  the  much 
strength  we  bring  against  the  power  of  the  Syra^ 
cusians,  when  much  rather  you  should  give  the 
less  ear  unto  them.  We  cannot  so  much  as  stay 
here  without  you  :  and  if  becoming  perfidious  we 
should  subdue  these  states,  yet  we  are  unable  to  hold 
them :  both  in  respect  of  the  length  of  the  voyage, 
and  for  want  of  means  of  guarding  them ;  because 
they  be  great,  and  provided  after  the  manner  of 
the  co^tinent^  Whereas  they,  not  lodged  near  you 
in  a  camp,  but  inhabiting  near  you  in  a  city  of 
greater  power  than  this  of  oars'",  will  be  always 


'  ["  For  neillier  would  it  ^e  cusy  on  and  saw  yia  got  under  hj  the 

even  for  us  to  deal  witli  so  great  a  Syiacusaus,  we  too  should  be  in 

force,  when   united  in  one ;  nor  danger",    wpoaiita/  dicimtur  f»a- 

without  na,  would  jou  find  these  tores,   (|uuni   frondem  manu  ijua- 

henr    (the    SjruuusuDB)    n    feeMe  tii'ulcs,  pccus  quo  volnnt  duount. 

enemy".]  nuker,] 

'  [Kpoaiiovns  ^liov :  "the  fear  '  [And  Ihererure.Enuhaeaiuari- 
youheldupberorGOur  eyea,  was  no  time  power  could  not  deal  with,] 
otbei  than  this :  UiKt  if  we  luobcd  *  [That   is,   "  than   this   powot 
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watching  their  advantages  against  you :  and  when 
an  opportunity  shall  be  offered  against  any  of  your 
cities,  will  be  sure  not  to  let  it  slip.  This  they 
hove  already  made  to  appear,  both  in  their  pro- 
ceedings against  the  Leontines,  and  also  otherwise. 
And  yet  have  these  the  face  to  move  you '  against 
us  that  hinder  this,  and  that  have  hitherto  kept 
Sicily  from  falling  into  their  hands.  But  we,  on 
the  other  side,  invite  you  to  a  far  more  real  safety ; 
and  pray  you,  not  to  betray  that  safety  which  we 
both  of  us  hold  from  one  another  at  this  present, 
but  to  consider,  that  they  by  their  own  number 
have  way  to  you  always,  though  without  confede- 
rates s  whereas  yon  shall  seldom  have  so  great  an 
aid  again  to  resist  them.  Which  if  through  your 
jealousy  you  suffer  to  go  away  without  effect,  or  if 
it  miscarry,  you  will  hereafter  wish  for  the  least 
part  of  the  same,  when  their  coming  can  no  more 
do  you  good. 

87-  "  But,  Camarinaeans,  be  neither  you  nor 
others  moved  with  their  calumnies.  We  have  told 
you  the  very  truth,  why  we  are  suspected :  and 
SQmmarily  we  will  tell  it  you  again,  claiming  to 
prevail  with  you  thereby.  We  say,  we  command 
yonder,  lest  else  we  should  obey  ;  and  we  assert 
into  liberty  the  cities  here,  lest  else  we  should 
be  harmed  by  them  :  many  things  we  have  to 
be  doing,  because  many  things  we  are  forced  to 
beware  of :  and  both  now  and  before,  we  came  not 
uncalled ;  but  called  as  confederates  to  such  of  you 
as  suffer  wrong.  Make  not  yourselves  judges  of 
what  we  do,  nor  go  about  as  censors  (which  were 


>  vUdi  wo  Lbvc  Iiniught  bi-rc 
'  [■  To  mufti  you,  as  if  jc 


dint  kiiuw  nut  whut  jfou  a 
•  apiiiisl  'Is"  \i.l 
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now  hard  to  do)  to  divert  us ;  but  as  far  as  this 
busy  humour  and  fashion  of  ours  may  be  for  your 
own  service,  so  far  take  and  use  it :  and  think  not 
the  same  hurtful  alike  to  all,  but  that  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Grecians  have  good  by  it.  For  in  all 
places',  though  we  be  not  of  any  side,  yet  both  he 
that  looketh  to  be  wronged,  and  he  that  coutri%'eth 
to  do  the  wrong,  by  the  obviousness  of  the  hope  that 
the  one  hath  of  our  aid,  and  of  the  fear  that  the  other 
bath  of  their  own  danger,  if  we  should  come,  are 
brought  by  necessity,  the  one  to  moderation  against 
his  will,  the  other  into  safety  without  his  trouble. 
Refuse  not  therefore  the  security  now  present, 
common  both  to  us  that  require  it,  and  to  your- 
selves'-. But  do  as  others  use  to  do  ;  come  with  us : 
and  instead  of  defending  yourselves  always  against 
the  Syracusians,  take  your  turn  once,  and  put  them 
to  their  guard  as  they  have  done  you." 
of  88.  Thus  spake  Euphemus.  The  Camarinseans 
stood  thus  affected.  Tiiey  bare  good  will  to  the 
Athenians,  save  that  they  thought  they  meant  to 
subjugate  Sicily  :  and  were  ever  at  strife  with  the 
Syracusians  about  their  borders.  Yet  because  they 
were  afraid  that  the  Syracusians,  that  were  near 
them,  might  as  well  get  the  victory  as  the  other, 
they  had  both  formerly  sent  them  some  few  horse, 
and  also  now  resolved  for  the  future  to  help  the 
Syracusians,  but  underhand  and  as  sparingly  as 
:  and  withal  that  they  might  no  less  seem 


'  ['•  For  Id  every  place,  thai  evul 
wLete  we  nre  not  ut  baii(l,yell^ 
Uiulluoketh&c.,  and  he  that  con 
trivetL  &u.,  for  tbe  obvious  cx)>eet 
uUan  each  batli,  one  of  racetiog  requires  i 
>rilh  our  aij,  the  other,  thai  if  we     you  reel  Vfs".] 


eume  wc  are  like  to  put  him  in  tnme 
j  eopa  rdy ,  tbc;  are  I  lo  th  brought'&c] 
'  ["  RefuK  not  therefore  this  se- 
curity, botli  comnidii  to  hint  that 
pivscnl   to 


I 

I 

I 
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lo   favour   the  Atlieiiiaus    than    the    Syracusians,        vi 
espt'cially  after  they  had  won  a  battle,  to  give  for    ^^ 
the  present  an  equal  answer  mito  both'.     So  after    ac.» 
deliberation  bad,  they  answered  thus  :  "  That  foras- 
mach  as  they  that  warred,  were  both  of  them  their 
confederates,  they  thought  it  most  agreeable  to  their 
oath  for  the  present  to  give  aid  to  neither".     And 
so  the  ambassadors  of  both  sides  went  their  ways. 

Aiid  the  Syraeusians  made  preparations  for  the 
war  by  themselves^ 

The  Athenians  being  encamped  at  Naxos,  treated  ti«  ah,. 
wHh  the  Siculi,  to  procure  as  many  of  them  assk!„jl'!" 
they  might  to  their  side.  Of  wliom,  such  as  in- 
habited the  plain  and  were  subject  to  the  Syra- 
cusians, for  the  most  part  held  oflF :  but  they  that 
dwelt  in  the  most  inland  parts  of  the  island,  being  a 
free  people,  and  ever  before  dwelling  in  villages, 
presently  agreed  with  the  Athenians'*;  and  brought 
corn  into  the  army,  and  some  of  them  also  money. 
To  those  that  held  off,  the  Athenians  went  with 
their  army  :  and  some  they  forced  to  come  in,  and 
others  they  hindered  from  receiving  the  aids  and 
garrisons  of  the  Syracusians^   And  having  brought  ihfybrinKth*  \ 

Beet  10  CUmii: 

'  ["  But  fcarinR  lest  iJie  Sym-  of  the  inland  parts,  wbo  liaJ  been 

cutian»,lhai  were  near  tlicui,  should  from  all  lime  indcpendenl,  agtced 

rrcn  wiliiout  tlieir  aid  gel  the  vie-  ttraighlwaj-,  all  bul  a  few,  with  ihe 

tnry,  tiiej  at  the   first  sent   iHok  Alheuiana",  — a>    olniiintt,    a   lerm 

(roj^)  fi^w  kinr  :  and  now  rebolred  eboscu  rather  than  wJXeic,  or  eveu 

fat  the  future  in  fact  rallier  Id  aup-  tiitai,  to  rienole  Ihe  alKMlulelf  liar- 

jinrt  the  Syracuaans,  but  as  spar-  barian  habits  of  ihoie  SikelJ,  whose 

'aig\j  as  pcndble ;  bul  for  the  pre-  babiiatioDS  bad  DOthiu);   in   tlinu 

«cDt,that  ibcy  might  no  less  Sec,  in  approacbing  lucitil  union.  .\ni.] 
Kvnfilogiteetinalanswerlueacb'.]         '  ["But  othera  tliej  were  hin- 

'   ["  And   the   Sjraeusans  {■">-  dered  (from  furcing  lo  cunie  in)  by 

pared  tbcmselves  for  the  wur.  And  the  Sjrraeusins  sending  gsrrii>utis 

the  Albi-uiuiu"  Ste.j  aii.l   suppnrtiuK   Ihtai    with    suc- 

'[**ltut  ihcsMtten-diulabitanis  uuuni",] 
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their  fleet  from  Naxos,  where  it  had  heen  all  the 
winter  till  now,  they  lay  the  rest  of  the  winter  at 
Catana,  and  re-erected  their  camp  formerly  hurnt 
by  the  Syracusians.  They  sent  a  galley  also  to 
i,i  Carthage,  to  procure  amity  and  what  help  they 
"'could  from  thence:  and  into  Hetruria',  because 


'  [is  mpoifiiiai;.— If  we  Kearcli 
for  the  traces  of  tlicir  diffusioD,  ihc 
Pelflngi  wilt  appear  to  be  one  of  tlie 
greatest  nntioni  of  Europe:  extend- 
ing in  tlieir  migrations  almost  as 
widely  as  the  Cells.  Thessalian, 
Sitelian,  T^vrscniRn,  Pelnngiao : 
these  are  only  various  names  of  a 
nation  extending  from  the  I'o  and 
Aino  almost  to  the  Boaponis:  nnd 
it  was  hy  nil  Rrbitrarj  fiction  tbnt 
.Eichylus  makes  Pelasgus,  son  of 
ireKal^9iiip,  boBst  that  his  people 
were  masters  of  the  whole  eouiitrf 
we*t  of  the  Strytnon.  The  regions 
of  the  east,  again,  were  orerntn 
with  Pelasgic  tribes.  Lemnos, 
ItnbroB,  and  Samothrace,  were  well 
known  Pclasginn  settlements  even 
down  to  the  histjjriual  period  :  they 
inhabited  I*sbo8  and  Chios  before 
the  Greeks,  and,  ns  it  is  said,  the 
whole  of  Ionia  from  Mycale  and  of 
£oliE.  But  all  that  wa»  left  in 
later  times  of  this  immense  mee, 
were  detached  and  widely-scattered 
remnants,  like  those  of  the  Celtic 
tribes  in  Spain :  which,  like  them 
too,  were  conceived  to  be,  not  Uie 
fngmenta  of  a  prreat  people,  but 
settlements  formed,  like  those  of  the 
Greeks,  by  dispersed  migrations  and 
coIontxBtions. — Tyrsenia  was  the 
name  by  which  the  Greeks,  in  early 
times,  deslfpiated  the  wholo  of 
western  Italy.  We  find  a  line  of 
Tyrsenian  settlemoDts,  whose  Pe- 


lasgic origin  is  well  csiablithed, 
aloujt  tlie  whole  coast  of  the  sen, 
which  thence  derives  ila  name,  from 
Pisa  down  to  the  borders  of  (Eno- 
tria.  In  the  historical  age,  however. 
the  nation  peculiarly  so  called  by 
the  Greeks  were  the  Etruscans: 
with  whom  their  colonies  in  Sicily 
and  Italy  were  continually  forming 
relations  of  war  or  peace,  and  whose 
fame  stood  high  in  Hellas  itself  for 
power,  arts,  and  wealth.  It  was 
foi^Iten  that  the  Etruscans,  who 
called  themselves  Rama,  and  ap- 
pear to  hare  been  of  Rtetian  (Rhv- 
tinii}origin, and  neither  iulanguage 
nor  laws  to  have  had  the  remotest 
resemblance  to  the  Greeks  or  Pe- 
Insgi,  hod  gotten  the  name  of  Tyr- 
rhenians only  byha>ing  conquered 
Tyrrhenia,  and  become  the  masters 
of  those  I'yrrhenions  who  did  not 
quit  their  homes.  And  from  IVr- 
rhenia  retaining  its  name  after  this 
conquest,  two  entirely  ditTcmit 
races  came  tube  called  Tyrrfaniians 
by  the  Greeks:  the  Fetnsgi  on  the 
coast  of  Asia  and  the  islands  in  tb« 
north  of  the  JEgeav,  and  ihe  Etrus- 
cans. As  to  the  fanner,  it  was  evi- 
dently the  custom  at  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  to  call  the  uld 
Pelasgian  inhabitants  of  Lemnos 
and  Irabms  Tyrseniun  Pelasgi. 
They  wttre  the  desceudnnts  of  the 
Fcldsgi,  who,  aner  the  Dorian  inva- 
sion, left  Bvoliii,  and  obtiiiiied  for 
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Bome  cities  there  had  of  their  own  accord  promised 
to  take  their  parts.  They  sent  likewise  to  the 
Siculi  about  them  and  to  Egesta,  appointing  them 
to  send  in  all  the  horse  they  could  :  and  made  ready  „ 
bricks,  and  iron,  and  whatsoever  else  was  necessary  '' 
for  a  siege,  and  every  other  thing  they  needed,  as 
intending  to  fall  in  hand  with  the  war  early  the 
next  spring. 

The  ambassadors  of  Syracuse  which  were  sent  -r 
to  Corinth  and  Lacedsemon,  as  they  sailed  by  ^ 
endeavoured  also  to  move  the  Italians  to  a  regard  i- 
of  this  action  of  the  Athenians'.     Being  come  to 


[  M  time  ictlU-meiits  in  Atlioi  on  cun- 

ion  of  labounnir  for   ihe   stale 

I  ^  17,  noU).     After  oustinfj;   llie 

r  ICinja)  ajid  ahiding  long  in  Lemnus 

I  Imbrot,   Ivfing  compelled  by 

the  Atbeninns   to   toigrale  anew, 

l^tj  ihaped  their  eourse,  some  to 

the  UellespuQt,  GOineto  tic  coast  uf 

Tbnccnnd  tbr  peninsula  ofMount 

~  M.  UcnceThucfdides(iT.  lOD) 

r><Mjt  lliM  Albos  ma  iabaltited  b;  a 

iigio  mce,  iJie  Tjrsenians  who 

['  (^  prerioual;  settled  in  Attica  and 

f  Iniiiiot.   They  cBinc  ongincilly,  as 

L-Ae  slot;  runs,  from  the  south  of 

T  Etruria:  and   must    uudoubtedlj 

f  'kkre  called  themscliesTjrsenians. 

k'TheiT  fint  appearance  however  was 

^   fa  Aounania:  and  all  that  Fau- 

u  vonld  Irani  of  tlieir  exttac- 

'   tion,  WM  that  thej  were  Sitclians : 

A  nanw  which  had  extended  acrosa 

Ihe  loaiaa  sea  tu  Epims.  And  the 

fwbabililj  is  that  they  came,  not 

fann  tJie  Tiber,  but  froin  Epirus: 

Mid  tbe  Pelnsgic  extraction  of  the 

Eplnt*  having  been  forgotten  in 

die  time  of  Tbm7dide9,  iliey  were 

Ifae  (inljr  Pchiagi  ibcn  known  iu 


Bontbcni  Helliis.- When  tlic  Greek 
settlcnieuls  were  founded  in  lUtj, 
the  Etruscans  had  not  TCt  made 
their  appearance.  It  is  to  the  Pe- 
lasgi,  and  not  to  the  Etruscans,  we 
must  refer  ihe  lines  wherein  Hc- 
siod  tpeats  of  Agnus  and  I^tinus 
as  ruling  the  renowned  Tyrsenianst 
and  tiicy  must  be  the  pirates  that 
infested  the  western  seas  before  the 
Greeks  sent  colonies  to  Sicily,  and 
tbut  with  the  Cartbaginians  (about 
^3-10  A.C.)  defeated  the  Phocsans 
(see  Herod,  i.  16tj).  SubBe<tueutlf 
all  the  pirates  of  Ihe  lower  sea  seem 
to  have  been  regarded  bj  the  Greeks 
as  Tyrrhenians.— About  500  AC. 
the  Etniscatis  were  at  the  height 
of  their  power,  and  commanded  the 
whole  Tyrrhenian  sea.  The  defeat 
of  their  fleet  by  Uiero  in  474,  seems 
to  have  broken  their  maritime 
power:  in  the  course  of  this  ccu- 
tury  they  lost  the  whole  country 
beyond  the  Apennines,  and  in  three 
oentuiies  more  were  swallowed  op 
in  tbe  Roman  empire.  SeeNicbuhr, 
Q'luotrians  and  felasgi.] 

'  ["  They  cndcuvourrJ  to  move 


AloiUads  nl 
L«c*dninoa 
initlfisleili  til 
Liu»liirni|]dii 
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Corinth,  they  spake  uuto  them,  and  demanded  aid 
■  upon  the  title  of  cousanguiuity.  The  Corintbiaus 
having  forthwith,  for  their  own  part,  decreed 
clieerfuUy  to  aid  them,  sent  also  ambassadors  from 
themselves  along  with  these  to  LacedBemon :  to 
help  them  to  persuade  the  Lacedsemonians,  both  to 
make  a  more  open  war  against  the  Athenians  at 
home,  and  to  send  some  forces  also  into  Sicily.  At 
the  same  time  that  these  ambassadors  were  at 
Lacediemou  from  Corinth,  Alcibiades  was  also 
there  with  his  fellow-fugitives  :  who  presently  upon 
their  escape  passed  over  from  Thurii  first  to  Cyl- 
lene,  the  haven  of  the  Eleians,  in  a  ship,  and  after- 
wards went  thence  to  Lacedsemon,  sent  for  by  the 
Lacedemonians  themselves,  under  public  security. 
For  he  feared  them  for  his  doings  about  Maiitiueia. 
And  it  fell  out,  that  in  the  assembly  of  the  Lace- 
diemonians,  the  Corinthians,  Syracusians,  aud  Al- 
cibiades made  all  of  them  the  same  request.  Now 
,  the  ephores  and  magistrates,  though  intending  to 
"'  send  ambassadors  to  Syracuse  to  hinder  them  from 
compounding  with  the  Athenians,  being  yet  not 
forward  to  send  them  aid,  Alcibiades  stood  forth 
and  sharpened  the  Lacedsemouiaiis  :  inciting  them 
with  words  to  this  effect : 
Of  89.  "  It  wUl  be  necessary  that  I  say  something 
first  concerning  mine  own  accusation,  lest  through 
jealousy  of  me,  you  bring  a  prejudicate  ear  to  the 
common  business.  My  ancestors  having  on  a 
certain  quarrel  renounced  the  office  of  receiving 


iLe  ttaliati  uot  lo  disregard  whal  crians  were  connecteri  liy  Mooil  or 

tbo  Allieniunswurc  ulxjut,  as  aimed  ulliuiire  with  tbe  Ptlopuiiii«siaiis : 

equiilly   ut  Ibenisckcij".      Of  llii:  tlic  MuLipontluuH,  Thuriana,  and 

ItalioU,  ibe  Tarenliues  and    Lo-  Rliegiaos  wiili  tbe  AUieuiuiie.] 
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you',  I  was  the  man  that  restored  the  same  again; 
and  showed  you  all  possible  respect,  both  other- 
wise, and  iu  the  matter  of  your  loss  at  Pylus. 
Whilst  I  persisted  iu  my  good  will  to  you,  being  to 
make  a  peace  at  Athens,  by  treating  the  same  with 
my  adversaries  you  invested  them  with  authority, 
and  me  with  disgrace.  For  which  cause,  if  in 
applying  myself  afterwards  to  the  Mautineans  and 
Argives,  or  iu  anytliing  else  I  did  you  hurt,  I  did 
fc  justly :  and  if  any  man  here  were  causelessly  angry 
[with  me,  then  when  he  suffered,  let  him  be  now 
content  again,  when  he  knows  the  true  cause  of 
the  same.  Or  if  auy  man  think  the  worse  of  me 
for  inclining  to  the  people,  let  him  acknowledge 
ihat  therein  also  he  is  offended  without  a  cause. 
For  we  have  been  always  enemies  to  tyrants;  and 
what  is  contrary  to  a  tyrant,  is  called  the  people : 
and  from  thence  hath  continued  our  adherence  to 
the  multitude.  Besides,  iu  a  city  governed  by 
democracy,  it  was  necessary  iu  most  things  to 
follow  the  present  course ;  nevertheless  we  have 
endeavoured  to  be  more  moderate  than  suiteth  with 
the  now  headstrong  humour  of  the  people.  But 
others  there  have  been,  both  formerly  and  now, 
that  have  incited  the  common  people  to  worse 
tilings  than  |-':  aud  they  are  those  that  have  also 
driven  out  me.  But  as  for  us,  when  we  had  the 
charge  of  the  whole,  we  thought  it  reason"',  by  what 
form  it  was  grown  most  great  and  most  free,  and 


<  [-*  Renounced  jaurirpD^iviav":  in  wbal  tono  \c.,in  ihatluprcscrve 

*wiil.7Q,  nolc^  uiiil  «.43.]  il:  (furBuclitir  uiHsbiiveMii;  juiIk- 

'[•'Totbe  wiofceJec  meiwures".]  inent  Vuow  Ate:  but  of  coiifi'ssml 

*  ["  Wo  hnwcriT  iH'cnnic  leoilirn  iiiiiiiiicss  nothing  ><cw  i-'uu  bcMJil); 

OflWlkmovruuy,  tliinkili);  it  ri;aboii  ai,il  wu  tkouglil  iL  uiit  Mfr"  Sie.] 
vol..  IX-  F 
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in  which  we  received  it,  in  the  same  to  preserve  it. 
For  though  such  of  us  as  have  judgment,  do  know 
well  enough  vrhat  the  democracy  is,  and  I  no  less 
than  another,  (insomuch  as  I  could  inveigh  against 
it ;  but  of  confessed  madness  nothing  can  be  said 
that  is  new),  yet  we  thought  it  not  safe  to  change 
it,  when  you  our  enemies  were  so  near  as. 

90.  "  Thus  stands  the  matter  touching  my  own 
accusation.  And  coucerning  what  we  are  to  con- 
sult of,  both  you  and  I,  if  I  know  anything  which 
you  yourselves  do  not,  hear  it  now'.  We  made 
this  voyage  into  Sicily,  first  (if  we  could)  to  subdue 
the  Sicilians;  after  them  the  Italians';  after  them, 
to  assay  the  dominion  of  Carthage,  and  Carthage 
itself.  If  these  or  most  of  these  enterprises  suc- 
ceeded, then  next  we  should  have  undertaken  Pe- 
loponnesus, with  the  accession  both  of  the  Greek 
forces  there^,  and  with  many  mercenary  barbarians, 
Iberians  and  others  of  those  parts,  confessed  to  be 
the  most  warlike  of  the  barbarians  that  are  now. 
We  should  also  have  built  many  galleys  besides 
these  which  we  have  already,  (there  being  plenty  of 
timber  in  Italy) ;  with  the  which  besieging  Pelo- 
ponnesus round,  and  also  taking  the  cities  thereof 
with  our  land  forces,  upon  such  occasions  as  should 
arise  from  the  land,  some  by  assault  and  some  by 
siege'',  we  hoped  easily  to  have  debelled  it  and 


^[''ADd   coaccming  what  ;ciu         '  ["  Ifthese,  in  wboleorinpart,  fl 

&re  to  consult  uboiit,  and  I,  if  I  succccdcil.wewercnowlouaderta^  J 

know  BUgbt  more  (ban  ;ou,  am  lo  Peloponnesus,  haTing  ^iaed  (he    ' 

adTiBefbearit  now".]  accession  of  ihewbukpnwerof  the 

'  ["  The  Ititliots". — "  The  domi-  Greeks  there,  and  biiing  tnanf  of 

nion  of  Carthage";  tbat  is,Sardinia,  the  barbarians"  Sec.'] 
Corsica,  and  probably  some  of  Ihc        '  ["WitUwhitb  besieging  Pelo-   i 

slates  of  Africa.  Am.]  ponuesua  round,  nnd  bj  attacks  tyd 
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afterwards  tii  have  gotten   the    tlomiiiion    of  all 
Greece.    As  for  money  aud  corn  to  facilitate  some    ; 
points  of  this,  the  places  we  should  have  couquered 
there,  besides  what  here  we  should  have  found,    < 
would  sufficiently  have  furnished  us. 

91."  Thus,  from  one  that  most  exactly  Itnoweth 
it,  you  have  heard  what  is  the  design  of  the  fleet 
now  gone ;  and  which  the  generals  there,  as  far  as 
they  can,  will  also  put  in  execution.  Understand 
next,  that  unless  you  aid  them,  they  yonder  cannot 
possibly  hold  out.  For  the  Sicilians,  thoug;h  iiiex- 
«rt,  if  many  of  them  unite  may  well  subsist :  but 
at  the  Syracusians  alone,  with  their  whole  power 
■eady  beaten,  and  withal  kept  from  the  use  of 
5  sea',  should  withstand  the  forces  of  the  Athen- 
9  already  there,  is  a  thing  impossible.  And  if 
their  city  should  be  taken,  all  Sicily  is  had,  and 
soon  after  Italy  also  :  and  the  danger  from  thence 
which  I  foretold  you,  would  not  be  long  ere  it  fell 
upon  you.  Let  no  man  therefore  think  that  hf- 
now  consulteth  of  Sicily  only,  but  also  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, unless  this  be  done  with  speed.  Let-  the 
nrmy  you  send  be  of  such,  as  being  aboard  may 
row,  and  landing  presently  be  anned  :  and  (which 
I  think  more  profitable  than  the  army  itself)  send 
a  Spartan  for  commander,  both  to  train  the  sol- 
diers already  there,  and  to  compel  unto  it  such  as 
refuse.  For  thus  will  your  present  friends  be  the 
more  encouraged,  and  such  as  be  doubtful  come  to 

luiii  with   out  unnj  at  tbe  siime  but  ihat  tlie  Syracusaiis  Sec,  nnil 

time,  or  Uie  citirs  takinp;  tome  hj  witlial     blockaded     hj-  the     firrt, 

usiult  and  some  walUnf;  in'  Aec]  ahniilil  wilhstanil"  ice] 

'  ["Fo(UieSiciUnns,lhoo(tli»cry        '  [*■  Unless  tliU   lie   iluiie  wilU 

pert,  yet  if  llicy  cuulil  clost'Iy  spetd,  ami  an  nnny  W  ciiilmrlieil 

^mlj^ltFTCti  jetgclUiclwtlct:  for  lliusc  parLs  of  sudi  ii»"  SiiJ 
P  2 
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you  with  the  more  assurance.  It  were  also  good, 
to  make  war  more  openly  upon  them  here :  that 
the  Syracusians  seeing  your  care  may  the  rather 
hold  out,  and  the  Athenians  be  less  able  to  send 
supply  to  their  army.  You  ought  likewise  to  for- 
tify Deceleia  in  the  territory  of  Athens,  a  thing, 
which  the  Athenians  themselves  most  fear,  and" 
reckon  for  the  only  evil  they  have  not  yet  tasted  iifc 
this  war.  And  the  way  to  hurt  an  enemy  most,  i< 
to  know  certainly  what  he  most  feareth,  and  ' 
bring  the  same  upon  him.  For  in  reason  a  man 
therefore  feareth  a  thing  most,  as  having  the  pr& 
eisest  knowledge  of  what  will  most  hurt  him.  Ag 
for  the  commodities  which  yourselves  shall  reap« 
and  deprive  the  enemy  of  by  so  fortifying  ;  letting 
much  pass,  I  will  sum  you  up  the  principal.  What- 
soever the  territory  is  furnished  withal',  will  coral 
most  of  it  unto  you,  partly  taken,  and  partly  of  itfl 
ov™  accord.  The  revenue  of  the  silver  mines  it 
Laurium,  and  whatsoever  other  profit  they  havi 
from  their  land  or  from  their  courts  of  justice*, 
will  presently  be  lost :  and,  which  is  worse,  theU 
confederates  will  be  remiss  in  bringing  in  thdl 
revenue  :  and  will  care  little  for  the  Athenians,  ii 
they  believe  once  that  you  follow  the  war  to  th) 
utmost.  That  any  of  these  things  be  put  in  ad 
speedily  and  earnestly,  men  of  LacedEemon,  I 
resteth  only  in  yourselves  :  for  I  am  confident,  i 


'  [That  is,  the   Ike  hdJ  deail  fees  and  fines  arisiugfrani  ibetutt 

Btock;slai'cs,ctiUle,lrees,Scc.  Am,]  of  iu  dwn  citizenn,  and  wliut  u  ' 

'  [Tlie  courts  of  justice  would  more  serious,  from  tlie  suits  of  ilieir 

be  vIoBPd,  tlie  citizens'  whole  lime  allies,  wfau  wereebli^d  lo  resort  to 

1>ein^  ocuupieil  with  die  war:  itud  the  tribuuals  ul  Atht'iis.     BmiLk. 

tlic  state   would   Iherebjr  lose  the  See  v.  18,uotc.] 
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link  I  err  not,  th»t  all  these  things  are  possible 
a  done. 

'  Now  I  must  crave  this  :  that  I  be  neither 

■  worse  esteemed,  for  that  haviug  once  been 
thought  a  lover  of  my  country.  I  go  now  amongst 
the  greatest  enemies  of  the  same  against  it;  nor 
yet  mistrusted,  as  one  tliat  speaketh  with  the  zeal 
of  a  fugitive.  For  though  I  fly  from  the  malice  of 
them  that  drave  me  out,  I  shall  not,  if  you  take  my 
counsel,  fly  your  profit.  Nor  are  you  enemies  so 
much,  who  have  hurt  but  your  enemies,  as  they 
are,  that  have  made  enemies  of  friends.  I  love 
not  my  country,  as  wronged  by  it,  but  as  having 
lived  iu  safety  in  it'.  Nor  do  I  think  that  I  do 
herein  go  against  any  country  of  miue  ;  but  that  I 
far  rather  seek  to  recover  the  country  I  have  not. 
And  he  is  truly  a  lover  of  his  country,  not  that 
refuseth  to  invade  the  country  he  hath  wrongfully 
lost :  but  that  desires  so  much  to  be  iu  it,  as  by 
any  means  he  can  he  will  attempt  to  recover  it. 
I  desire  you  therefore,  Lacedaemonians,  to  make 
use  of  my  service  in  whatsoever  danger  or  labour 
coufidently :  seeing  you  know,  according  to  the 
common  saying,  if  I  did  hurt  you  much  when  I  was 
your  enemy,  I  can  help  you  much  when  I  am  your 
friend.  .And  so  much  the  more,  in  that  I  know 
the  state  of  Athens,  and  but  conjectured  at  yours. 
And  considering  you  are  now  in  deliberation  upon 
a  matter  of  so  extreme  importance,  I  pray  you 
tiuuk  not  much  to  send  an  army  both  into  Sicily 
'■  and  Attica  :  as  well  to  preserve  the  great  matters 


*  [*  I  nbiin  not  tny  luic  nf  cduii 
I  tf,  wkeicin  I  hiu  wruD^t'd  Iit  il 


It  wlicrtin  I  lit-til  in  siitrly  ii 
one  or  iLc  citizens".] 
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that  are  tbere  with  the  presence  of  a  small  part  of 
your  force,  as  also  to  pull  dowu  the  power  of  the 
Athenians  both  present  aud  to  come :  and  after- 
wards to  dwell  in  safety  yourselves,  and  to  have 
the  leading  of  all  Greece  ;  not  forced,  but  volan- 
tary  and  with  their  good  affection." 

93.  Thus  spake  Alcibiades.  And  the  Lacedse- 
monians,  though  before  this  they  had  a  purpose  of 
their  own  accord  to  send  an  army  against  Athens, 
but  had  delayed  and  neglected  it':  yet  when  these 
particulars  were  delivered  by  him,  they  were  a 
great  deal  the  more  confirmed  in  the  same,  cou- 
ceiving  that  what  they  had  heard  was  from  one 
that  evidently  knew  it.  Insomuch  as  they  had  set 
their  minds  already  upon  the  fortifying  of  Deceleia, 
and  upon  the  sending  of  some  succours  into  Sicily, 
for  the  present  %  And  having  assigned  Gylippus 
the  son  of  Cleandridas,  unto  the  Syracnsian  am- 
bassadors for  chief  commander",  they  willed  him 
to  consider,  both  with  them  and  the  Corinthians, 
how  best  for  their  present  means,  and  with  greatest 
speed,  some  help  might  be  conveyed  unto  them  in 
Sicily.  He  thereupon  appointed  the  Clorinthians 
to  send  him  two  galleys  presently  to  Asine,  and  to 
furnish  the  rest  they  meant  to  send,  and  to  have 
them  ready  to  sail  when  occasion  should  serve. 
This  agreed  upon,  they  departed  from  LacedEcmou. 

In  the  meantime  the  galley  arrived  at  Athens, 
which  the  generals  sent  home  for  money  and 
horsemen.     And  the  Athenians  upon  hearing,  de- 


[Triputpii/ui/oi : "  luid  delujed  it 
iiii'lh  eiVrttini/ifCfriin".] 
['■'SciKliiigforajflilL",] 


'  ["  And  appoinling  GjlippuB, 
tlic  sDit  (if  ClcniidridiLs,  commander  | 
ofiJicSYmciiaans".] 
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creed  to  send  both  provision  and  horsemen '  to  the 
army.     So  the  winter  ended :  and  the  seventeenth    ; 
year  of  this  war  written  by  Thucydides. 

94.  In  the  very  beginning  of  the  next  spring 
the  Athenians  in  Sicily  departed  from  Catana,  and 
sailed  by  the  coast  to  Megara  of  Sicily.  The  inha- 
bitants whereof,  in  the  time  of  the  tyrant  Gelon, 
the  Syracusians  (as  I  mentioned  before)  had  driven 
^^^^ut,  and  DOW  possess  the  territory  themselves, 
^^^HAnding  here,  they  wasted  the  fields  :  and  having 
^^^Btisaalted  a  certain  small  fortress  of  the  Syracu- 
^^fpfians,  not  taking  it,  they  went  presently  back,  part 
^^Kby  taud  and  part  by  sea,  unto  the  river  Tereas. 
^^^JVnd  landing  again  in  the  plain  fields,  wasted  the  The 
I  same  and  bnrnt  up  their  corn :  and  lighting  on  ]"^ 

some  Syracusians,  not  many,  they  slew  some  of[J^^ 
^^—    them  ;  and  having  set  up  a  trophy,  went  all  again 
^^B<ni  board  their  galleys.    Thence  they  returned  to 
^^p47atana,  and  took  in  victual :  then  with  their  whole 
army  they  went  to  Centoripa,  a  small  city  of  the 
Siculi ;  which  yielding  on  composition,  they  de- 

parted,  aud  iu  their  way  burnt  np  the  corn  of  the 

^^^Jnessieans  and  the  Hyblseans.     Being  come  again  The 
^^ftfeo  Catana,  they  find  there  two  hundred  and  fifty  3u 
^^^horsemen^  arrived  from  Athens,  without  horses, 
though  not  without  the  furniture,  supposing  to  have 
horses  there  :  aud  thirty  archers  on  horseback,  and 
three  hundred  talents  of  silver, 

95.  The  same  spring  the  Lacedjemonians  led  forth  ni- 
their  army  against  Argos,  and  went  as  far  as  to  '^'^^ 
"  ions  :  but  an  earthquake  happening,  they  went 


iDielleldaaf    j 
.in  loom  at 

Cmilfiripii. 
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VI.        home  again.     But'  the  Argives  invaded  the  terri- 

YEAB  xviii"    *'^^y  ^^  Thyrea,  confining  on  their  own  ;  and  took 

AC. 414.     a  great  booty  from  the  Lacedaemonians,  which  they 

The Ar^ves  take  sold  for  no  Icss  than  twenty-five  talents. 

Th^i^oT*^*"      Not  long  after  ^  the  commons  of  Thespiae  set 

Thw^rrrr^'^^P^^  them  that  had   the  government;    but  not 

upon  the  few,hut  prevailing,    were    part    apprehended,    and    part 

escaped   to  Athens,   the  Athenians*  having  also 

aided  them. 

96.  The  Syracusians  the  same  summer,  when 
they  heard  that  the  Athenians  had  horsemen  sent 
to  them  from  Athens,  and  that  they  were  ready 
now  to  come  against  them,  conceiving  that  if  the 
Athenians  gat  not  Epipolse,  a  rocky  ground  and 
lying  just  against  the  city^  they  would  not  be 
able,  though  masters  of  the  field,  to  take  in  the 
city  with  a  wall :  intended  therefore,  lest  the  enemy 
should  come  secretly  up,  to  keep  the  passages  by 
Epipde  a  high  which  thcrc  was  access  unto  it  with  a  guard ^.  For 
S^"dty  d^^s^ra  ^^^  ^cst  of  thc  placc  is  to  thc  outside  high  and 
steep,  falling  to  the  city  by  degrees,  and  on  the 
inside  wholly  subject  to  the  eye.  And  it  is  called 
by  the  Syracusians,  Epipolse^,  because  it  lieth 
above  the  level  of  the  rest.  The  Syracusians, 
coming  out  of  the  city  with  their  whole  power  into 
a  meadow  by  the  side  of  the  river  Anapus  betimes 
in  the  morning,  (for  Hermocrates  and  his  fellow- 
commanders  had  already  received  their  charge), 

'  ["  And  after  this".]  the  rest,  Orj^iatv:  vulgo,  dOiivoiW.] 

*  [**  And  the  same  summer,  Dot  *  ['*  Overhanging  the  city".] 

lonp^  after".]  *  f"  For  that  in  no  other  way 

3  ["  And  the  Thebans  coming  to  could  they  get  up.     For  the  rest 

help,   were  part  apprehended  and  of  the  place"  (Sec] 

part  escaped"   &c.      Bekker  and  •  [Anglice,  Overton."] 
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I  view  ( 
they  had  set  apart  seveTi  hundred  men  of  arms, 
under  the  leading  of  Diomilus,  an  outlaw  of  Andros, 
both  to  guard  Epipolge,  and  to  be  ready  together 
quickly  upon  any  other  occasion  wherein  there 
might  be  use  of  their  service.  97-  The  Athenians 
the  day  following,  having  been  already  mustered, 
came  from  Cataua  with  their  whole  forces,  and 
lOded  their  soldiers  at  a  place  called  Leon,  six  or 
(ven  furlongs  from  Epipolse,  unperceived,  and  laid 
Wir  navy  at  anchor  under  Thapsus.  Thapsus  is 
almost  an  islaud,  lying  out  into  the  sea  and  joined 
to  the  land  with  a  narrow  isthmus  ;  not  far  from 
Syracuse,  neither  by  sea  nor  land      And  the  naval 

Inrces  of  the  Athenians,  having  made  a  pallisado 
Bross  the  said  isthmus,  lay  there  quiet".  But  the 
mad  soldiers  marched  at  high  speed  towards  Epi- 
mAx,  and  gat  up  by  Euryelus  before  the  Syracu- 
hns''  could  come  to  them  from  out  of  the  meadow, 
where  they  were  mustering.  Nevertheless  they 
came  on,  every  one  with  what  speed  he  could,  not 
^^only  Diomilus  with  his  seven  hundred,  but  the  rest 
^^^Bk).  Tfaey  had  no  less  to  go  from  the  meadow 
^^^■an  twenty-five  furlongs,  before  they  could  reach 
^^^lie  enemy.  The  Syracusians  therefore  coming  up 
in  this  manner\  and  thereby  defeated  in  battle  at 

'  ['•  And  lliuj  first  sel  apurl".]  fleel  al  Tliapsos,  a  peuinsiik  pm- 

t  ["  And  Uie  Athenians  on  the  jecting  witli  u  narrow  islbnius  iulo 

V  gf  ihe  wme  night  (thai  is,  ibe  sun,  not  lar  distant  rroro  Syw- 

time  with  the  Sjracu-  cuse  either  by  sea  or  land) :  And 

b)  wete  reviewing  their  nmiy:  their  itavuirori.'esliuilpalisailoed  Ihe 

y  l»d  unperceited  put  in  with  islbmus.  and  wtre  Ijing  *|uit-t  in 

It  UiDj  liODi  C'atunu  ul  Uie  place  Thapftos".] 

'  d  Leon,  dislAUt  Irom  Epipulic  '  ["  Saw  tliein  or  euulU  come  to 

Adia.iinil  bad  landed  tliem"  ftv."] 

r  htfantry,  aud  sbiliuned  iJivir  *  ["^DiMirilcrly  inuniitT'.] 
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r.       Epipolae,  withdrew  themselves  into  the  city.     Bat 

'     ^    Diomilus  was  slain,  and  three  hundred  of  the  rest, 

*i^     The  Athenians  after  this  erected  a  trophy,  and 

.jiein,  delivered  to  the  Syracusians  the  bodies  of  their 

dead  under  truce ;  and  came  down  the  next  day  to 

,a,>«m  the  city.     But  when  none  came  out  to  give  them 

"'"'""    battle,  they  retired  again ;  and  built  a  fort  upon 

Labdalum',  in  the  very  brink  of  the  precipices  of 

Epipola;,  on  the  side  that  looketh  towards  Megara, 

for  a  place  to  keep  their  utensils  and  money  in 

when  they  went  out  either  to  fight  or  to  work. 

98.  Not  long  after,  there  came  unto  them  Irom 
Egesta  three  hundred  horsemen :  and  from  the 
Siculi,  namely-  the  Naxians  and  some  others,  about 
one  hundred  :  and  the  Athenians  had  of  their  own 
two  hunitred  and  fifty  ;  for  which  they  had  horses, 
part  from  the  Egestseans  and  Catansans,  and  part 
they  bought.  So  that  they  had  together  in  the 
whole,  six  hundred  and  fifty  horsemen.  Having 
put  a  guard  into  Labdalum,  the  Athenians  went 
down  to  Syca^  and  raised  there  a  wall  in  circle 
very  quickly  ;  so  that  they  struck  a  terror  into  the 
Syracusians  with  the  celerity  of  the  work.  Who 
therefore  coming  forth,  intended  to  have  given 
them  battle,  and  no  longer  to  have  neglected  the 
matter.  But  wheu  the  armies  were  one  set  against 
the  other,  the  Syraeusian  generals  perceiving  their 
own  to  be  in  disarray,  and  not  easily  to  be  em- 
battled, led  them  again  into  the  city,  save  only  a 

'  [A  continuation  of  ibe  tumuli  tliecilj.  [hm^-.  bTLipjandCiwero 

at  the  samuit  uf  EpipoliE,  perhaps  writteu  Tifea  and  Tycka.  The  Utter 

80  called  rrom  its  resembkoce  to  (VetT.  iv.)  spea^  of  a  temple  of 

the  Greeli  letter  lambda,  GocU.]  l-'umine  exUling  in  llutt  district. 

'  l^'-And  Naxians".]  — TLe  "  witl!  in  n  ciivle"  is  tlw  wall 

'  A  tctnple  of  Forliiuc,  putt  ol  of  uiroiirnvHllalion  ] 
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certain  part  of  their  horsemen ;  which  staying, 
kept  the  Athenians  from  carrying  of  stone  and 
fitraggliiifi  far  abroad  from  their  camp.  But  the 
Atlieuians  with  one  squadron'  of  men  of  arms,  toge- 
ther with  their  whole  number  of  horse,  charged 
the  horsemen  of  the  Syracusians  and  put  them  to 
flight :  of  whom  they  slew  a  part,  and  erected  a 
trophy  for  this  battle  of  horse, 

99.  The  next  day  the  Athenians  fell  to  work 
upon  their  wall,  to  the  north  side  of  their  circular 
wall-;  some  building,  and  some  fetching  stone  and ' 
timber,  which  they  still  laid  down  toward  the  place ' 
called  Trogilus,  in  the  way  by  which  the  wall  i 
should  come  with  the  shortest  compass  from  the 
great  haven  to  the  other  sea.  The  Syracusians,  by 
the  persuasion  of  their  generals,  and  principally  of 
Hermocrates,  intended  not  to  hazard  battle  with 
their  whole  power  against  the  Athenians  any  more  : 
but  thought  fit  rather,  in  the  way  where  the  Athe- 
nians were  to  bring  their  wall,  to  raise  a  counter- 
wall;  which,  if  they  could  but  do  before  the  wall 
of  the  Athenians  came  on,  it  would  exclude  their 
further  building:  and  if  the  Athenians  should  set 
upon  them  as  they  were  doing  it,  they  might  send 
part  of  the  army  to  defend  it,  and  i)re-occupate 


'  ^^uXij  jiiii:  "  one  (rifte".  From 
Ibit,  aioDii)^!  utlicr  pussD^-s,  it  ap- 
pran  tluit  tlie  AUicnians  ohtertcd 
tbe  cttiluni,  voinniun  ainongiit  utlicr 
Mlioni,  of  Tctaloing  (lie  disliuction 
in  lilt!  af  raiiKCTiient  uf  tlieir 
s  tumc  oppcHTi  or  the 
,in  iii.lM:  ortkoSpar- 
t.  16:  aoil  uf  Lho  Smcu. 
»a  al  ibo  tultlc  nr 
1,  iIh-  Aliii'iiluli>  »iii?  ut- 


llir  rtininvHli 


nnj-etl  in  (heir  trilics  (llorod.  vi. 
Ill),  And  Ntsiof.  in  II.  ii.  3H2, 
li ids  Again etnuoii  separate  tlie  mcii 
bj  Irihes  aud  pliralria",  "'  bo  lUul 
trihe  nia;r  tupport  trilic,  ami  phra. 
tria  pbratiiH".  Hence  the  word  fi- 
\orit  ia  used  l>j  Humer  for  /idxii 
01  halllc] 

'  ["  Tlic  Atlienians  fell  M>  woik 
iipiiii  ihc  niirtliFTU  pntt  tit'  lliuic 
wallofdii-iimvjilliiliuii  ] 
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the  accesses  to  it  with  a  pallisado  :  and  if  they 


would 


come 
must  1 


with  their  whole 


army 


to  hinder  them, 


ilso  be  furced  I 
h.  work  stand  still.  Therefore  they  came  out  ;  and 
*"  beginning  at  their  own  city,  drew  a  cross-wall 
beneath  the  circular  fortifications  of  the  Athenians  ; 
and  set  wooden  turrets  upon  it,  made  of  the  olive 
trees  which  they  felled  in  the  ground  belonging  to 
the  temple.  The  Athenian  navy  was  not  yet  come 
about  into  the  great  haveu  from  Thapsus,  but  the 
Syracusians  were'  masters  of  the  places  near  the 
sea;  and  the  Athenians  brought  their  provision  to 
the  army  from  Thapsus  by  land. 

100.  The  Syreusians,  when  they  thought  both 
their  paUisado  and  wall  sufficient;  and  considering 
that  the  Athenians  came  not  to  impeach  them  in  the 
work,  as  they  that  feared  to  divide  their  army  and 
to  be  thereby  the  more  easy  to  be  fought  withal, 
and  that  also  hasted  to  make  an  end  of  their  own 
wall  wherewith  to  encompass  the  city,  left  one 
squadron  ■  for  a  guard  of  their  works,  and  retired 
with  the  rest  into  the  city.  And  the  Athenians 
cut  off  the  pipes  of  their  conduits,  by  which  their 
water  to  drink  was  conveyed  under  ground  into 
the  town.  And  having  observed  also,  that  about 
noon  the  Syracusians  kept  within  their  tents,  and 


'  ["  Wt-re  as  yet  musWrs".]  of  new  cilieunB :  and  ub  iu  ch.  73; 

'  {fo\i)v  fiiav:  see  ch    I'tt,  note,  the  nunilier  of  geurruU  Hppean  lo 

Aniiilrl  lielieves  tliere  isnuiiirnrtna'  he  firtccii,  it  luav  hcsapprised  that 

tiui)  iif  Ihe  number  of  tribes  nl  Sy-  as  in  Aihciis  ilie  geiieruls  were  tea, 

nicuse:  Tortliough  alCoriulhlliere  eorrenptindiiigtolhe  ten  lribes,Bml 

were  elfcht,  this  would  be  no  nile  l)ie   same   in    Other   tlemncratical 

for  its  colony,  placed  umler  suuh  stales,  so  in  SyruL'use  tlie  Iribei 

dinerentciruumsbiuccs.and  rcceiv-  were  dSieen.    Of  the  aqunluci,  or 

iug  (ruiii  thni'  In  lime  such  Dumbcis  couduil,  the  traces  are  yd  cxtHitt.] 
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At  some  of  them  were  also  gone  into  the  city,  vi. 
pd  that  such  as  were  remaining  at  the  pallisado  ,,g,,  „,„' 
iept  but  negligent  watch  ;  they  commanded  three  a.c.*ii. 
luiidred  chosen  men  of  arms,  and  certain  other 
picked  out  and  armed  from  amongst  the  unarmed, 
to  run  suddenly  to  that  counter-wall  of  the  Syra- 
sians.  The  rest  of  the  army  divided  in  two,  went 
one  part  with  one  of  the  generals  to  stop  the  suc- 
cour which  might  be  sent  from  the  city  ;  and  the 
iter  with  the  other  general  to  the  palisado  next 
Qthe  gate'  [of  the  counter-wall].  The  three  hun- 
'dred  assaulted  and  took  the  pallisado;  the  guard 
whereof  forsaking  it,  fled  within  the  wall  into  the 
temple  ground:  and  with  them  entered  also  their 
pursuers  ;  but  after  they  were  in  were  beaten  out 
again  by  the  Syrarusians,  and  some  slain,  both  of 
the  Argives  and  Athenians,  but  not  many.  Then 
the  whole  army  went  back  together,  and  pulled 
down  the  wall  and  plucked  up  the  pallisado  :  the 
pales  whereof  they  carried  with  them  to  their  camp, 
and  erected  a  trophy. 

(01.  The  next  day,  the  Athenians  beginning  at  Thf  AHimi-n-. 
their  circular  wall^,  built  onwards  to   that  crag„»„f,^fi„ir« 
over  the  marshes,  which  on  that  part  of  Epipolie  ^_^|'^'^J^", 
^^—looketh  to  the  great  haven,  and  by  which  the  way  ''"™- 
^^^■p  the  haven,  for  their  wall  to  come  through  the 

m 

BUDll 


t'  [nvXic,  mifdoFslportuk  niuni-  hvgu 
Biti  alicujus,  per  quam   niilites 

ji  exeant  ct  iotrant,  pleium-  tarcho  miielur. 

fc  palis  a  tabitD  hosiiutn  impctu  viginti  diebus  i 

hrniu :  modo,  eat  purtula  pnsdtM  urum  circumda 


teleiitaU-'m 
scumPlu. 
comparet  Epipiilas 
nuro  Ui^nta  stmli- 
ipuU  DioJoru 


miKDiiiia  urbis.  Hic,iruXi£  est  por-  xiv.  114;    compuret  iD|i:eiilia  opcru 

InkpvrtJs  urhis,<|iiiE«z  Temeoilc  citi.'aCiinliagiaenitpalioiiginliilic- 

■jn  CpipoluB  fcrebat.  (ioeller.]  runi  noctiumquc  a  Scipione  ductu, 

^  ["  Dt^ijiiiniiig  friiiH  their  wiill  ct  iilisiillcincni  Nuiuantiir.  Uoellcr. 

^TCUUivftlklinn".  It  wasulcvMtly  Sec  fluUruh.  Niuiaa,  17.} 
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plain  and  marsh,  was  the  shortest.  As  this  was 
doing,  the  Syracusiaiis  came  out  again  and  made 
another  pallisado,  beginning  at  the  city,  through 
the  middle  of  the  marsh;  and  a  ditch  at  tlie  side 
of  it,  to  exclude  the  Athenians  from  bringing  their 
wall  to  the  sea.  But  the  Atheniaus,  when  they 
had  finished  their  work  as  far  as  to  the  crag, 
assaidted  the  pallisado  and  trench  of  the  Syracu- 
sians  again.  And  having  commanded  their  galleys 
to  be  brought  about  from  Thapsus  into  the  g;reat 
haven  of  Syracuse,  about  break  of  day  went 
straight  down  into  the  plain  ;  and  passing  through 
the  marsh,  where  the  ground  was  clay  and  firmest, 
[and  partly]  upon  boards  and  planks,  won  both 
the  trench  and  pallisado,  all  but  a  small  part, 
betimes  in  the  morning ;  and  the  rest  not  long 
after.  And  here  also  they  fought ;  and  the  victory 
fell  to  the  Athenians :  the  Syracusians,  those  of 
the  right  wing,  fled  to  the  city ;  and  they  of  the 
left,  to'  the  river.  The  three  hundred  chosen 
Athenians,  desiring  to  cut  off  their  passage,  marched 
at  high  speed  towards  the  bridge.  But  the  Syra- 
cusians fearing  to  be  prevented,  (for  most  of  the 
horsemen  were  in  this  number)^,  set  upon  these 
three  hundred  :  and  putting  them  to  flight,  drave 
them  upon  the  right  wing  of  the  Athenians,  and 
following  affrighted  also  the  foremost  guard*  of  the 
0,  wing.  Lamachus  seeing  this,  came  to  aid  them 
with  a  few  archers  from  the  left  wing  of  their  own, 


'  ["By  Uie  river":  diBt  is,  ti>- 
wurIs  tlie  hridfre.] 

'  ["  But  the  SjTBCusaiis  fcarlns 
In  be  pretenicd,  and  uIko  bnvint; 
there  the  grcnUirjKkrt  oniicir  hursc- 
men,  set  upon''  ate] 


'  [•(  irpunj  fuXaicij.      VcUm  do- 

eeri  qucemtm  in  piiftnn  sit  irpAnf 
fv\"t/i  conrnam.  Intmrn  snspi- 
LMii  liceliil.  forlBsgJB  legcndum  esse 
fv\i) :  vide  cH|i,  iff*.  Uiik.  Arnold 
lias  adopted  puXif.] 
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tad  with   [all]    the  Arg 


and  1 


^^Tent 


passing  over  a 
certain  ditch,  having  but  few  with  him,  was  de-  ^^ 
serted  and  slain'  with  some  six  or  seven  more,  a 
These  the  Syracusiaiis  hastily  snatched  up,  and 
carried  into  a  place  of  safety  beyond  the  river": 
and  when  they  saw  the  rest  of  the  Athenian  army 
coming  towards  them,  they  departed.  102.  In 
the  meantime,  they  that  fled  at  first  to  the  city, 
seing  how  things  went,  took  heart  again;  and 
■embattled  themselves  against  the  same  Athenians 
stood  ranged  against  them  before  ;  and  withal 
;nt  a  certain  portion  of  their  army  against  the 
circular  fortification  of  the  Athenians  upon  Epi- 
polfE;  supposing  to  find  it  without  defendants,  and 
so  to  take  it.  And  they  took  and  demolished  the  tnch 
outworks  ten  plethers''  in  length:  but  the  circle f"„d! 
Jf  was  defended  by  Nicias,  who  chanced  to  be 
within  it  for  infirmity.  For  he  commanded 
servants  to  set  fire  on  all  the  engines,  and 
■hatsoever  wooden  matter  lay  before  the  wall : 
knowing  there  was  no  other  possible  means  to  save 
themselves  for  want  of  men.  And  it  fell  out  ac- 
cordingly :  for  by  reason  of  this  fire  they  came 
no  nearer,  hut  retired.  For  the  Athenians  having 
by  this  time  beaten  back  the  enemy  below,  were 
coming  up  to  relieve  the  circle  :  and  their  galleys 
withal  (as  is  before  mentioned)  were  going  about 
from  Thapsus  into  the  great  haven.  Which  they 
above  (wrceiving,   speedily  made  away,  they  and 


'  ["  And  beinjt  dewrted  by  all  01;nipipium.     See  i-hnp.  W) 

■tabworUlOMiLhiilluiilpassedlbe         *  The  pletfaer, accoTdint;  U>  Sai- 

^withhiin,wiiSEkinivith"\-c.l  das,conlaiu$68ciibiu.  [Thetiibtt 

i*  [Beyond   tlic   river  tbv;  wvrc  wus  ii  fuot  nnd  h  liulf:  llie  plftljron 

p  wleljr,  having  iiussosiun  uf  Uie  is  snid  by  Uuellct  to  lie  100  feel,] 
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TliR  Sjro, 
•■Uma-  III 
gnnrriJs. 


the  whole  array  of  the  Syracusians,  into  the  city  : 
•    with  opinion  that  they  could  no   longer  hinder 
them,  with  the  strength  they  now  had,  from  bring- 
ing their  wall  through  unto  the  sea. 

103.  After  this  the  Athenians  erected  a  trophy, 
and  delivered  to  the  Syracusians  their  dead  under 
tiuce :  and  they  on  the  other  side  delivered  to  the 
Athenians  the  body  of  Lamachus  and  of  the  rest 
slain  with  him.  And  their  whole  army,  both  Imid 
and  sea  forces,  being  now  together,  they  began  to 
enclose  the  Syracusians  with  a  double  wall  from 
Epipola?  and  the  rocks  unto  the  sea-side.  The  ne- 
cessaries of  the  army  were  supplied  from  all  parts 
of  Italy,  And  many  of  the  SicuH,  who  before 
stood  aloof  to  observe  the  way  of  fortune,  took 
part  now  with  the  Athenians  ;  to  whom  came  also 
three  penteconteri  [long  boats  of  fifty  oars  a-piece] 
from  Hetruria  ;  and  divers  other  ways  their  hopes 
were  nourished.  For  the  Syracusians  also,  when 
there  came  no  help  from  Peloponnesus,  made  no 
longer  account  to  subsist  by  war  ;  but  conferred, 
both  amongst  themselves  and  with  Nicias,  of  com- 
position :  for  Lamachus  being  dead,  the  sole  com- 
mand of  the  array  was  in  him.  And  though  nothing 
were  concluded,  yet  many  things  (as  was  Hkely 
with  men  perplexed,  and  now  more  straitly  besieged 
than  before)  were  propounded  unto  Nicias,  and 
more  amongst  themselves.  And'  the  present  ill 
success  had  also  spread  some  jealousy  amongst 
„  them,  one  of  another.  And  they  discharged  the 
generals  under  whose  conduct  this  happened,  as  if 
their  harm  had  come  either  from  their  unluckiness 


'  ["/■'(«■  ibeprestiil  il 


,.-  «,c] 
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[mw  from  their  perfidiousiiess :  aod  chose  Heracleides,       vi. 
Eacles,  and  Tellias  in  their  places,  te«.»iiu 

104.  Whilst  this  passed,  Gylippus  of  Lacedse-     -*-C.*u. 
moll  and  the  Corinthian  galleys  were  already  at  oyiippm  in- 
Leucas,  purposing  with  all  speed  to  go  over  into^j^hu,^^ 
Sicily.    But  when  terrible  reports  came  unto  them  '*^^' 
from  all  hands,  agreeing  in  an  untruth,  that  Syra- 
cuse was    already    quite   enclosed,  Gylippus   had 
hope  of  Sicily  no  longer;  but  desiring  to  assureltaly, 
he  and  Pytheu  a  Corinthian,  with  two  Laconic  and 
two  Corinthian  galleys,  with  all  speed  crossed  the 
Ionic  sea  to  Tarentum  :  and  the  Corinthians  were 
to  man  ten  galleys  of  their  own,  two  of  Leucas, 
and  three  of  Amhracia,  and  come  after,     Gylippus 
W*nt  first  from  Tarentum  to  Thurii,  as  ambassador, 
f  his  father's  right,  who  was  free  of  the  city  of 
u-entum':  but  not  winning  them  to  his  side,  he 


•trenglli  of  his  fathei's  harin);  been 
«  citJKcii  ur  the  latter  pluce".  Butb 
father  and  son  are  a  Btriking  ci- 
,  Binple  uf  tlie  sinjrular  venalily  of 
~»SpBTtiD  cbancter.  The  father 
Indas,  the  cuiinsellur  of  kiD^p 
1  (*.  Iti),  was  char^ 
li  Rcairin)!  a  hrilie  frDin  Pericles 
tC.440}  10  frithilraw  their  aini.v, 
_  I  invading  Attii^a  after  ilie 
t  bMlIe  of  Cnroneia  (iii.  ttti,  note). 
ClwndriilBS  fled  from  bin  trial,  was 
condemned  to  denth  in  his  nlisence, 
andfiiiisheil  hi»da;sinn  volunturir 
exile.  The  son  Gylippus,  charged 
with  a  like  oiTence,  ended  his  life 
bjr  BtarTHtion.  The  dinieull;  ie,not 
Rierel;  lu  leouunt  for  an  unusunlljr 
Hlron^  propensity  to  a  tico,  wliich 
■oems  la  have  prevailed  amun^'st 
VOL.  IX. 


kiiifTS.  gerontes,  epiiors,  generals, 
all  alike:  hut  to  explain  how  the 
practice  could  exist  consistently 
with  tlie  banishment  from  the  state 
of  the  precious  metHls.  Ofiisuni' 
rcrsol  prcvxleni-c  the  oracle  leaTcs 
no  doubt :  it  ^oj^pitpirlo  anApTav 
ikil,  uXXo  tt  oiiiv,  "  avarice,  and 
notbiug  else,  will  be  the  ruin  of 
Sparta".  SeeHemi.  g4fi._C1ean- 
dridashad  been  ofeTiiineiit  service  to 
theTburians,  in  conclndin)>apeaue 
heiween  them  and  the  Tarenline^, 
wiih  wliom  they  were  at  war:  which 
vos  followed  in  433  by  the  found- 
ing of  Heravleta.  The  earlirst 
menlirin  of  the  Lucnninnsis  on  the 
occasion  of  llie  skill  and  ciiuni(tc 
displajed  by  hiin  in  leading  the 
Tburiuns  oj^tinat  tliem.  But  in 
atiU  tfic  Thurians  were  defeateil, 
and  almost  cxtctiuinaled  nenrLitos, 
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VI.       put  out  again,  and  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Italy. 

^KAR  xvni^    Passing  by  the  Terinaean  gulf,  he  was  put  from  the 

A.C.411.     shore  by  a  wind  which  in  that  quarter  bloweth 

Or  91  2. 

strongly  against  the  north\  and  driven  into  the 
main  sea ;  and  after  another  extreme  tempest 
brought  in  again  into  Tarentum :  where  he  drew 
up  such  of  his  galleys  as  had  been  hurt  by  the 
Nicias  deapiseth  wcathcr,  aud  repaired  them.  Nicias,  hearing  that 
GyiiiJ^"^  *"  he  came,  contemned  the  small  number  of  his  gal- 
leys, as  also  the  Thurians  had  before,  supposing 
them  furnished  as  for  piracy:  and  appointed  no 
watch  for  them  yet. 

105.  About  the  same  time  of  this  summer,  the 
Lacedaemonians  invaded  the  territory  of  Argos, 
they  and  their  confederates  :  and  wasted  a  great 
part  of  their  land.  And  the  Athenians  aided  the 
Argives  with  thirty  galleys :  which  most  apparently 
broke  the  peace  between  them  and  the  Lacedae- 
monians. For  before,  they  went  out  from  Pylus 
with  the  Argives  and  Mantineans,  but  in  the  na- 
ture of  freebooters ;  and  that  also  not  into  Laconia, 
but  other  parts  of  Peloponnesus^.  Nay,  when  the 
Argives  have  often  entreated  them  but  only  to  land 
with  their  arms  in  Laconia,  and  having  wasted 
never  so  little  of  their  territory  to  return,  they 
would  not.  But  now,  under  the  conduct  of  Pytho- 
dorus,  Laespodius,  and  Demaratus,  they  landed  in 
the  territory  of  Epidaurus  Limera,  and  in  Prasiae, 


of  which  the  Liicanians  had  made  vaXov  KoKirovy  are  iDcapable  of  ex- 

themselves  masters.     See  Niebuhr,  planation,  and  by  Goellei  are  in- 

vol.  i.  p.  96.]  eluded  in  brackets.] 

*  ["  By  a  wind  sitting  in   the  *  ["  And  that  rather  about  the 

north":  that  is,  blowing  from  the  rest  of  Peloponnesus,   than    into 

north.    The  words  Karh  rbv  rtpi-  Laconia".] 
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and  there  and  in  other  places  wasted  the  country :  vr. 
and  gave  unto  the  Lacedaemonians  a  most  justi- 
fiable cause  to  fight  against  the  Athenians.  After  a.c.414. 
this,  the  Athenians  being  departed  from  Argos 
with  their  galleys,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  gone 
likewise  home,  the  Argives  invaded  Phliasia  :  and 
when  they  had  wasted  part  of  their  territory,  and 
killed  some  of  their  men,  returned. 


Q  -^ 
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Gylippus  amveth  at  Sjracuse :  checketh  the  fortune  of  the 
Athenians :  and  cutteth  off  their  works  with  a  counter-wall. 
— The  Lacedaemonians  invade  Attica  and  fortify  Deceleia. — 
The  confederates  of  each  side  are  solicited  for  supplies  to  be 
sent  to  Syracuse. — Two  battles  fought  in  the  great  haven : 
in  the  first  of  which  the  Syracusians  are  beaten,  in  the  second 
superior. — Demosthenes  arriveth  with  a  new  army:  and 
attempting  the  works  of  the  enemy  in  Epipolae  by  night,  is 
repulsed  with  great  slaughter  of  his  men. — They  fight  the 
third  time :  and  the  Syracusians  having  the  victory,  block  up 
the  haven  with  boats. — A  catalogue  of  the  confederates  on 
each  side. — They  fight  again  at  the  bars  of  the  haven :  where 
the  Athenians  losing  their  galleys,  prepare  to  march  away  by 
land. — In  their  march  they  are  afilicted,  beaten,  and  finally 
subdued  by  the  Syracusians. — The  death  of  Nicias  and  De- 
mosthenes, and  misery  of  the  captives  in  the  quarry. — Which 
happened  in  the  ninteenth  year  of  this  war. 

VII.       1.  Gylippus  and  Pythen,  having  repaired  their 
' — ' — ^    eralleys,  from  Tarentum  went  alone  the  coast  to 

TEAR  XVIII.        O  .^      '  •  •  11 

A.C.114     Locri  Epizephyrii*.    And  upon  certain  intelligence 

^  [These  Locrians,  who  take  their  tion  of  their  city ;  besides  which  the 

name  from  the  promontory  Epize-  Spartans  are  said  to  have  colonized 

phyrium,  were  for  the   most  part  Locri  in  the  first  Messenian  war. 

desccudants  of  the  Ozolian  and  It  may  therefore  be  considered  as  a 

Opuntian  Locrians: but SyracusaDS  Doric  state:  its  constitution  was 

contributed  largely  to  the  founda-  oligarchica],and  in  this  state  as  well 
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itow,  that  Syracuse  was  not  wholly  enclosed,  but 
coming  with  an  array  there  was  entrance  still  hy 
Epipolse ;  they  consulted  whether  it  were  hetter 
to  take  Sicily  on  their  right  hand,  aud  adventure  g 
into  the  town  by  sea  ;  or  on  the  left,  and  so  first  to  ^ 
go  to  Himera,  aud  then  taking  along  both  theiu  and 
as  many  other  as  they  could  gst  to  their  side,  to  go 
into  it  by  land.  And  it  was  resolved  to  go  to 
Himera :  the  rather,  because  the  four  Attic  galleys, 
which  Nicias,  though  he  contemned  them  before, 
had  now  when  he  heard  they  were  at  Locri  sent 
to  wait  for  them,  were  not  arrived  yet  at  Rhegium. 
Having  prevented  this  guard,  they  crossed  the 
strait:  and  touching  at  Rhegium  and  Messana  by 
Lthe  way,  came  to  Himer^  Being  there,  they  pre-r 
■Vailed  so  far  wilh  the  Himeraeans,  that  they  not  h 
touly  follov\ed  them  to  the  war  themselves,  but  also 
ftirnished  with  armour  such  of  Gylippus  and  Py- 
then's  mariners  as  wanted :  for  at  Himera  they 
■had  drawn  their  galleys  to  land.  They  likewise 
sent  to  the  Selinuutians,  to  meet  them  at  a  place 
assigned  with  their  whole  army.  The  Geloans  also, 
and  other'  of  the  Siculi,  promised  to  send  them 
forces,  though  not  many ;  being  much  the  wilhnger 
to  come  to  the  side,  both  for  that  Archonidas  was 
lately  dead,  (who  reignhig  over  some  of  the  Sicuh 
in  those  parts,  and  being  a  man  of  no  mean  power, 
•was  friend  to  the  Athenians),  and  also  for  that 
Gylippus  seemed  to  come  from  Lacedsemon  with 


OpuB  are  {i>ni\A  llie  lauudred  b;  tbc  laws  giim  lo  iliem  hy  Za- 

whkli  iiy  viitue  of  ibeir  leui'us  about  650  A.C :  llie  c«r- 

Iji  enjoyed  fttnrttc  share  of  tbo  liest  written  code  whiuli  existed  in 

'emmeDt:  tlieiidiulKctmonvivrr  (irceue.  Sm  Muet  Ui.  11.] 

Done.     Tbiy  wcw  govsnicd  '   ["  And  certain  of  the  SilwU".] 
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VI?.       a  good  will  to  the  business.   Gylippus,  taking  with 
'     '     ^    him  of  his  own  mariners  and  sea-soldiers,  for  whom 

YEAR   XVI U.  ' 

AC 414.     he  had  gotten  arms,  at  the  most  seven  hundred, 

Ol.01  3  .  . 

and  Himerseans  with  armour  and  without  in  the 
whole  one  thousand,  and  one  hundred  horse,  and 
some   light-armed    Selinuntians,  with   some    few 
horse  of  the  Geloans,  and  of  the  Siculi  in  all  about 
one  thousand,  marched  with  these  towards  Sy- 
racuse. 
The  Corinthian      2.  lu  thc  mcautimc,  thc  Corinthians  with  the 
Gyiippu^'^nlSce  TCSt  of  their  gallcys  putting  to  sea  from  Leucas, 
haste  aft.  r  him:  j^adc  aftcr  fas  thcv  werel  every  one  with  what 

and  Gongylus  L  J  J  J 

arriving  fikt,     spccd  hc  could  I  aud  Goneylus,  one  of  the  Corinth- 

keqwth  the  Sj.    .'^  _  _  ,ti  t  i.t 

racoaians  from  lau  commaudcrs,  though  the  last  that  set  forth, 
compounding,    g^j.j.j^g^  ^^st  at  Syracusc  with  one  galley,  and  but 

a  little  before  the  coming  of  Gylippus.  And  finding 
them  ready  to  call  an  assembly  about  an  end  of  the 
war,  he  hindered  them  from  it,  and  put  them  into 
heart :  relating,  how  both  the  rest  of  the  galleys 
were  coming,  and  also  Gylippus  the  son  of  Clean- 
dridas  for  general,  sent  unto  them  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians. With  this  the  Syracusians  were  re-con- 
firmed, and  went  presently  out  with  their  whole 
army  to  meet  him  :  for  they  understood  now  that 
he  was  near^  He,  having  taken  legas,  a  fort,  in 
his  way,  as  he  passed  through  the  territory  of  the 
Gylippus  arriv  SlcuH,  aud  cmbattlcd  his  men,  cometh  to  Epipolse : 
eth  at  Syracuse  ^^^  getting  up  bv  Euryclus,  where  also  the  Athe- 
nians had  gotten  up  before,  marched  together  with 
the  Syracusians  towards  the  wall  of  the  Athenians. 
At  the  time  when  he  arrived,  the  Athenians  had 
finished  a  double  wall  of  seven  or  eight  furlongs 


*  ["  For  they  understood  that  he  was  already  near".] 
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towards  the  great  haven';  save  ouly  a  little  next 
the  sea,  which  they  were  yet  at  work  on.  And  on  '' 
the  other  side  of  their  circle,  towards  Trogilus  and  ' 
the  other  sea,  the  stones  were  for  the  most  part  laid 
ready  upon  the  place :  and  the  work  was  left  in 
some  places  half,  and  in  some  wholly  finished.  So 
^eat  was  the  danger  that  Syracuse  was  now 
brought  into. 

3.  The  Athenians,  at  the  sudden  coming  on  of  gjh 
Gylippus,  though  somewhat  troubled  at  first,  yet  Ij,"',' 
I  pat  themselves  in  order  to  receive  him.     And  he,  y"" 

making  a  stand  when  he  came  near,  sent  a  herald 
to  them  ;  saying,  that  if  they  would  abandon  Sicily 

» within  five  days  with  bag  and  baggage,  he  was 
sCOuteut  to  give  them  truce.  Which  the  Athe- 
niaQg  contemning,  sent  him  away  without  any 
imiswer.  After  this,  they  were  putting  themselves 
JDto  order  of  battle  one  against  another:  bat 
'Gylippus  finding  the  Syracusians  troubled,  and 
not  easily  falling  into  their  ranks,  led  back  his 
I  army  in  a  more  open  ground.     Nicias  led  not  the 

^^^  Athenians  out  against  him,  but  lay  still  at  his 
^^LpWD  fortification.  And  Gylippus  seeing  he  came 
^Ipnot  up,  withdrew  his  army  into  the  top  called 
^^  'Temeuites-;  where  he  lodged  all  night.  The  next 
day,  he  drew  out  the  greater  part  of  his  army,  and 
embattled  them  before  the  fortification  of  the 
Athenians,  that  they  might  not  send  succour  to 
i*ny  otlier  place  ;  but  a  part  also  they  sent  to  the  n.* 
'  »rt  of  Labdalum,  and  took  it,  and  slew  all  those  "'"■ 


*  ["  And  be  chanced  to  came  nt  baibour,  or  seven  or  eight  stadia : 

I  ctitical  moincal,  M  whiub  tlie  save"  ^c] 

»  hnd  Blrraily  liiiiaheil  a  '  [Tliai  is.  thu  nxV  which  »cpa- 

fallble  wali  leaebiiig  to  the  grenl  ruled  Tjfcba  uott  Ncuputii.] 
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vii.       they  found  within  it :  for  the  place  was  out  of 

YBAB  xvxiJ    ^^S^t  to  the  Athenians.     The  same  day  the  Syra- 

A.C.4U.     cusians  also  took  an  Athenian  galley,  as  it  entered 

into  the  great  haven. 

The  syrtcus'ians     4.  After  this,  the  Syracusians  and  their  confede- 

wwdsurroi^iT  rates  began  a  wall  through  Epipolae,  from  the  city 

So  wl^^iir*'^  towards  the  single  cross  walP  upwards  :  that  the 

of  the  wall  of    Athenians,  unless  they  could  hinder  it,  might  be 

excluded  from  bringing  their  own  wall  any  further 

on.     And  the  Athenians  by  this  time,  having  made 

an  end  of  their  wall  to  the  sea,  were  come  up 

again  :  and  Gylippus  (for  some  part  of  the  wall 

was  but  weak)  rising  with  his  army  by  night,  went 

to  assault  it.     But  the  Athenians  also  knowing  it, 

(for  they  lodged  all  night  without  the  wall),  went 

presently  to  relieve  it :  which  Gylippus  perceiving, 

again  retired^.      And  the  Athenians,  when  they 

had  built  it  higher,  kept  the  watch  in  this  part 

themselves :  and  divided  the  rest  of  the  wall  to 

The  Athpniatjs  the  chargc  of  their  confederates.     Also  it  seemed 

rium.  It  is  a  promontory  over  against  the  city, 
which  shooting  into  the  entrance  of  the  great 
haven  straiteneth  the  mouth  of  the  same :  which 
fortified,  he  thought  would  facilitate  the  brining 
in  of  necessaries  to  the  army.  For  by  this  means, 
their  galleys  might  ride  nearer  to  the  haven'  of 
the  Syracusians :  and  not  upon  every  motion  of 
the  navy  of  the  enemies,  to  be  to  come  out  against 

*  [wpbc  t6  lyKCLpmov :  "  towards  that  is,  their  wall  of  circuinvalla- 

ihe  cross  wall  of  the  Syracmans^^ :  lion,  which  ran  across  this  new  wall, 

that  is,  so  as  to  meet  the  formpr  cross  Thirl. — "  in  a  cross  direction" :  that 

wall,  which  had  heen  taltcn  by  the  is,  across  the  Athenian  wall.  Am.] 
Athenians,  vi.  100.  G61.—** towards        ^  [-**  Retreated  hastily".] 
the  cross  wall  of  the  AtJienians*^ :        '  The  lesser  haven,  [Laccius]. 
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them,  as  they  were  before,  from  the  bottom  of  the 
[great]  haven.     And  he  had  his  mind  set  chiefly    ;^ 
now  upon  the  war  by  sea  :  seeing  his  hopes  by 
land  diminished   since   the    arrival    of    Gylippus. 
Having  therefore  drawn  his  array  and  galleys  to 
that  place,  he  built  about  it  three  fortiti cations, 
wherein  he  placed  his  baggage ;  and  where  now 
also  lay  at  road  both  his  great  vessels  of  carriage, 
I  and  the  nimblest  of  his  galleys'.     Hereupon  prin- 
icipally  ensued  the  fii-st  occasion  of  the  great  loss 
Pt>f  his  sea  soldiers.     For  having  but  little  water, 
and  that  far  to  fetch,  and  his  mariners  going  out 
also  to  fetch  in  wood,  they  were  continually  inter- 
cepted by  the  Syracusian  horsemen,    that    were 
masters  of  the  field.     For  the  third  part  of  the 
■Syracasian  cavalry  were  quartered  in  a  little  town 
called  Olympieium^  to  keep  those  in  Plemmyrium 
from  going  abroad  to  spoil  the  country.     Nicias  NitJB«nd»ii. 
was  advertised  moreover  of  the  coming  of  the  rest  ,'","'iii^f  lo 
of  the  Corinthian  galleys  :  and  sent  out  a  guard  of  }JJ^"'J^^™j^ 
'twenty  galleys,  with  order  to  wait  for  them  about  ""''■■ 
I  Ixjcri  and  Rhegiura,  and  the  passage  there  into 
\  .-Sidly. 

0.  Gylippus  in  the  meantime  went  on  with  thecy"pp'»«^ 
wall  through  Epipola;,  using  the  stones  laid  ready  Imi^Bhtaiii 
there  by  the  Athenians^;  and  withal  drew  out  the  JIl"^**^'' 
Syracusians  and  their  confederates  beyond  the  |^"^""^ 
point  of  the  same,  and  ever  as  he  brought  them  ^e  finiJitd 
forth  put  them  into  their  order ;  and  the  Athenians,  «ijud«i  ib 


I 


'  ^  Anil  hi»  fi^hlin^  gullejs".]  llirmselves :  and  kpft  llie  Sjraeu- 

»  ["  Al  Poliuline  aimt  tie  Olym-  sans  aiiil   lUeir   nllirs  coutinmlly 

L'pMiRn".  Guellcr.]  drawn  uul  unil  in  bnitle  nmiv  in 

■  p*  tT«iii(r  the  stones  wliich  Ilie  ailvu»L-B  of  Lhe  wnll.     And    the 

iboiiatis  lud  he(im  laid  ihcrv  fcir  Alhenians,  on  tbe  utiicr  sidr,  Sic."} 
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on  the  other  side,  embattled  themselves  against 
them.  Gylippus,  when  he  saw  his  time,  began  the 
battle  :  and  being  come  to  hands,  they  fought  be- 
tween the  fortifications  of  them  both,  where  the 
Syracusians  and  their  confederates  had  no  use  at 
all  of  their  horsemen.  The  Syracusians  and  their 
confederates  being  overcome,  and  the  Athenians 
having  given  them  truce  to  take  up  their  dead  and 
erected  a  trophy,  Gylippus  assembled  the  army, 
and  told  them,  that  this  was  not  theirs,  but  his 
own  fault ;  who  by  pitching  the  battle  so  far  within 
the  fortifications,  had  deprived  them  of  the  use 
both  of  their  cavalry  and  darters  ;  and  that  there- 
fore he  meant  to  bring  them  on  again :  and  wished 
them  to  consider,  that  for  forces  they  were  nothing 
inferior  to  the  enemy ;  and  for  courage,  it  were  a 
thing  not  to  be  endured,  that  being  Peloponuesians 
and  Dorians,  they  should  not  master  and  drive  out 
of  the  country  lonians,  islanders,  and  a  rabble  of 
mixed  nations. 

6.  After  this,  Avhen  he  saw  his  opportunity,  he 
brought  out  the  army  again.  Nicias  and  the  Athe- 
nians, who  thought  it  necessary,  if  not  to  begin 
the  battle,  yet  by  no  means  to  set  light  by  the  wall 
in  hand^:  (for  by  this  time  it  wanted  but  little  of 
passing  the  point  of  theirs,  and  proceeding,  would 
give  the  enemy  advantage,  both  to  win  if  he  fought, 
and  not  to  fight  unless  he  listed)^:  did  therefore 
also  set  forth  to  meet  the  Syracusians.  Gylippus, 
when  he  had  drawn  his  men  of  arms  farther  with- 


^  ["  The  wall   which  was  now  they    foup^ht    and    conquered,    or 

drawing  near  to  theirs".]  whether  they  fought  not":  that  is, 

*  [**  And  proceeding,  would  make  victory  would  no  longer  he  of  any 

it  all  one  to  the  Athenians  whether  use  to  them.  Goell  ] 
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oat  tUe  walls  than  he  had  done  before,  gave  the        v 
onset.     His  horsemen  and  darters  be  placed  upon    ^ 
the  flank  of  the  Athenians,  in  ground  enough,  to     *-<^ 
which  neither  of  their  walls  extended.     And  these 
horsemen,  after  the  fight  was  begun,  charging  upon 
the  left  wing  of  the  Athenians  next  them,  put  them 
to  flight :  by  which  means  the  rest  of  the  army 
was  by  the  Syracnsians  overcome   likewise,  and 
driven  headlong  within  their  fortifications.     The 
night  following,  the  Syracusians  brought  up  their 
wall  beyond  the  wall  of  the  Athenians,  so  as  they 
could  no  longer  hinder  them,  but  should  be  utterly 
unable,  though  masters  of  the  field,  to  enclose 
the  city. 

7.  After  this,  the  other  twelve  galleys  of  the  ThonBtoribe  \ 
Corinthians,  Ambraciotes,  and  Leucadians,  nude- f,^^t^o. 
scried  of  the  Athenian  galleys  that  lay  in  wait  for  'i^7au1^^' 
[  them,  entered  the  haven,  under  the  command  of  ""'"•"«»*' 
[  Srasinides,  a  Corinthian  :  and  helped  the  Syracu- 
i  sians  to  finish  what  remained  to  the  cross  wall'. 

Now  Gylippus  went  up  and  down  Sicily,  raising  Griippti.g;«ib  J 
forces  both  for  sea  and  land,  and  soliciting  to  his  ^,",!i^"  ^'" 
Bide  all  such  cities  as  formerly  either  had  not  been  J°^™t^ 
forward,  or  had  wholly  abstained  from  the  war. 
Other  ambassadors  also,  both  of  the  Syracusians 
I  And    Corinthians,   were  sent  to  Laced^mon  and 
I  Corinth,  to  procure  new  forces  to  be  transported 
either  in  ships  or  boats,  or  how  they  could ;  be- 
cause the  Athenians  had  also  sent  to  Athens  for  the 

'  ^  Bdjifd  llie  STruuuEanB  la  hejoiid  tlie  Albi--iii«n  wull :  which 

L'taSd  tip  to  UiecroM  wull":  ihat  U,  Goel1crexpluiD9,hyiuppusing  tliat 

'  ■  WtU  o(  the  Alheninns,  which  intheirluisLPlhrjbuilltlieeilreTiiilf 

d  tlw  Sjracusan  wall.  !□  the  al  Ibe  Athnnian  line  Btst.  ntiil  tlic 

||'1ntdiaptn,tiicS;racusnn5nre8.iiil  CoriDtliians  nuw  iH'Ipcil  (hem  Ui  fill 

■  alrcMl)'  Iirouglit  thdr  wull  up  the  iutrrvul.] 
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vir.       like.      In   the    meantime,   the   Syracusians  both 
YEAT^Tiil.    i^ai^i^ed  their  navy,  and  made  trial  of  themselves, 
ol^oVs      ^  intending  to  take  in  hand  that  part  also  :  and 
were  otherwise  exceedingly  encouraged. 
NidM  writeth  to      8.  Nicias  perceiving  this,  and  seeing  the  strength 
piy.^md  to"i^^   of  the  enemy  and  his  own  necessities  daily  increas- 
^wdofhis      ing^  he  also  sent  messengers  to  Athens,  both  at 
other  times  and  often,  upon  the  occasion  of  every 
action  that  passed  :  and  now  especially,  as  finding 
himself  in  danger,  and  that  unless  they  quickly 
sent  for  those  away  that  were  there  already,  or 
sent  a  great  supply  unto  them,  there  was  no  hope 
of  safety.  And  fearing  lest  such  as  he  sent,  through 
want  of  utterance  or  judgment ^  or  through  desire 
to  please  the  multitude,  should  deliver  things  other- 
wise than  they  were,  he  wrote  unto  them  a  letter : 
conceiving  that  thus  the  Athenians  should  best 
know  his  mind,  whereof  no  part  could  now  be 
suppressed  by  the  messenger,  and  might  therefore 
enter  into  deliberation  upon  true  grounds.     With 
these   letters,   and   other   their   instructions,   the 
messengers  took  their  journey.    And  Nicias  in  the 
meantime  having  a  care  to  the  well  guarding  of 
his  camp,  was  wary  of  entering  into  any  voluntary 
dangers. 
The  Athenians       9.  lu  thc  cud  of  this  summcr,  Euetion,  general 
bericgeAmphi.  f^^  ^^^  Athcuiaus,  with  Perdiccas,  together  with 

many  Thracians  warring  against  Amphipolis,  took 
not  the  city ;  but  bringing  his  galleys  about  into 
Strymcn,  besieged  it  from  the  river,  lying  at  Ime- 
Theendofthe  rsBum.     And  SO  tliis  summer  ended. 

eighteenth  __,  ,  _  /•  t*.t»    • 

aumraer.  10.  1  hc  ucxt  Winter,  thc  mcsscugers  from  Nicias 

*  [Bckker  Sec,  fivrj^rjQ .  "  of  memory''.     Goell.  Am.  vulgo,  yvM/iAir^.] 
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arrived  at  Athens  :   and  having  spoken  what  they 
had  in  charge,  and  answered  to  such  questions  as    ' 
they  were  asked,  they  presented  the  letter  :  which 
rtbe  clerk  of  the  city',  standing  forth,  read  unto  the 
■Athenians,  containing  as  foUoweth  : 

II."  Athenians,  you  know  by  many"  other  my  tdi 
letters  what  hath  passed  formerly ;  nor  is  it  less  '^.Z 
needful  for  you  to  be  informed  of  the  state  we  are"" 

1  and  to  take  counsel  upon  it,  at  this  present, 
hen  we  had  in  many  battles  beaten  the  Syracus- 
18,  against  whom  we  were  sent,  and  had  built 

2  walls  within  which  we  now  lie,  came  Gylippus 
a  Lacediemonian,  with  an  army  out  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  also  out  of  some  of  the  cities  of  Sicily  ; 
and  in  the  first  battle  was  overcome  by  us :  but  in 
the  second,  forced  by  his  many  horsemen  and 
darters,  we  retired  within  our  works.  Whereupon 
giving  over  our  walling  up  of  the  city  for  the  mul- 
titude of  our  enemies,  we  now  sit  still.     Nor*  can 

iTre  indeed  have  the  use  of  our  whole  army,  because 

■Bome  part  of  the  men  of  arms  are  employed  to  de- 

Pfend  our  walls.     And  they  have  built  a  single  wall 

tip  to  us,  so  that  now  we  have  no  more  means  to 


'  [There  were  tbree  different  BCcie- 

tnries.     The  secretary  of  Ihe  Pry- 

Uin«iuiii,  who  was  chosen  by  lot, 

and  changed  with  eath  Piytdneia  : 

^  be  hid  cbarniG  of  ttic  raiet  nnd  pto- 

I  Mtding)  of  the  council.    Anotbei 

w  dected  bj  tlic  i-ouncil,  to  Inie 

Kge  of  the  laws.    The  third,  the 

'  loe  bare  Ui«iint,  was  chou'n  bT  the 

[yto^e,  and  read  documents,  when 

MSniy,  to  the  aasenhl;  and  the 

nDoil.  Henn.§  127,] 

•  ["  In  other  messages".    In  his 


last  edition  Bekker  bus  included  in 
hmckcls  the  word  irDXXaic.  Goeltcr 
observesthftt  the  Athenians  hnd  not 
jet  licen  iwelce  months  in  Sicily, 
Biid  the  pasM^  being  four  niontlis 
(sec  vi.  21),  Nicias  could  scsrcely 
in  that  time  have  sent  mooy  mes- 
sages,— Cnnsislenti;  with  ch.  6,  the 
wonl  iiriUToXoTc  must  be  taken  in 
the  sense  oloral  despatches.  Thirl.] 
'  [■•  We  ncpwsilalill:(ro(  we  can- 
not liave  the  nsc  of  our  whole  army 
Sic.) :  and  the j  have  built"  \i:.] 
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VII.  enclose  it,  except  one  should  come  with  a  great 
Y.A11  xvii/  army  and  win  that  cross  wall  of  theirs  by  assault. 
A,c.4]4.  And  so  it  is,  that  we  who  seemed  to  besiege  others, 
Letter  of  Nicias.  arc  bcsicgcd  oursclvcs  for  so  much  as  concerneth 
the  land :  for  we  cannot  go  far  abroad  by  reason 
of  their  cavalry.  12.  They  have  also  sent  ambas- 
sadors for  another  army  into  Peloponnesus:  and 
Gylippus  is  gone  amongst  the  cities  of  Sicily,  both 
to  solicit  such  to  join  with  him  in  the  war  as 
have  not  yet  stirred,  and  of  others  to  get,  if  he 
can,  both  more  land-soldiers  and  more  munition 
for  their  navy.  For  they  intend,  as  I  have  been 
informed,  both  to  assault  our  wall  by  land  with 
their  army,  and  to  make  trial  what  they  are  able 
to  do  with  their  navy  by  sea.  For*  though  our 
fleet  (which  they  also  have  heard)  were  vigorous 
at  first,  both  for  soundness  of  the  galleys  and  en- 
tireness  of  the  men:  yet  our  galleys  are  now  soaked^ 
with  lying  so  long  in  the  water,  and  our  men  con- 
sumed. For  we  want  the  means  to  haul  a-land 
our  galleys,  and  trim*^  them :  because  the  galleys 
of  the  enemy,  as  good  as  ours  and  more  in  number, 
do  keep  us  in  a  continual  expectation  of  assault, 
which  they  manifestly  endeavour^.  And  seeing  it 
is  in  their  own  choice  to  attempt  or  not,  they  have 
therefore  liberty  to  dry  their  galleys  at  their  plea- 
sure :  for  they  lie  not,  as  we,  in  attendance  upon 
others.  13.  Nay,  we  could  hardly  do  it,  though 
we  had  many  galleys  spare,  and  were  not  con- 

^  ["  And  let  none  think  it  so  jj^reat  care.  Hemsterh.  ad  Lucian.  Cent] 
a  matter  that  tl)ey  should  atUick  us  *  [''  Keep  us  in  continual  expect- 
even  by  sea.  For  though"  &c.]  atiou  of  an  assault     And  they  are 

-  f "  Are  now  leaky".]  manifestly  practising  themselves ; 

'  [5iai//v5at :  naves  subductas  sic-  and  it  is  in  their  own  choice"  &c.] 
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I  Strained,  as  now,  to  keep  natch  upon  tliem  with       vii. 
onr  whole  number.     For  should  we  abate  though    ^~,,.,"j,|^ 
but  a  little  of  our  observance,  we  should  want  pro-     ac  *i«- 

,      .  ^  Ol-OIS. 

vision:  which  as  we  are,  being  to  pass  so  neari^iuirofNici 
their  city,  is  brought  in  with  difficulty.  And  hence 
it  is,  that  onr  mariners  both  formerly  have  been, 
L  and  are  now  wasted.  For  our  mariners,  fetching 
I  wood  and  water  and  foraging  far  off,  are  inter- 
'  eepted  by  the  horsemen  :  and  our  slaves',  now  we 
are  on  equal  terms,  run  over  to  the  enemy.  As 
for  strangers,  some  of  them  having  come  aboard  by 
constraint,  return  presently  to  their  cities ;  and 
others  having  been  levied  at  first  with  great  wages, 
thinking  they  came  to  enrich  themselves  rather 
than  to  fight,  now  they  see  the  enemy  make  so 
strong  resistance,  both  otherwise  beyond  their 
expectation  and  especially  with  their  navy,  partly 
take  pretext  to  be  gone  that  they  may  serve  the 
enemy,  and  partly.  Sicily  being  large,  shift  them- 
selves away  every  one  as  he  can.  Some  there  are 
also,  who  having  bought  here  Hyccarian  slaves^ 
have  gotten  the  captains  of  gaUeys  to  accept  of  them 
in  the  room  of  themselves,  and  thereby  destroyed 
1  the  purity  of  our  naval  strength.  !4.  To  you  I 
write,  who  know  how  small  a  time  any  fleet  conti- 
nueth  in  the  height  of  vigour  :  and  how  few  of  the 
mariners  are  skilful  both  how  to  hasten  the  course 
I  of  a  galley  and  how  to  contain  the  oar.  But  of  all, 
my  greatest  trouble  is  this  :  that  being  general,  I 
can  neither  make  them  do  better,  (for  your  natures 
we  hard  to  be  governed),  nor  get  mariners  in  any 

'  [Stpij'avTfc.  "  ministri  iiiiuU-        '  TLpse  were  Ihej  whitL  Nieits, 
nftiioStyiJirat-rcciiiiHluinsuiit,     upon  the  taking  at  Ujrvura,  madu 
Lh-IS-    floellcr,]  salcortumMlf.  tSeevi.ffii.] 
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VII.       other  place,  (which  the  enemy  can  do  from  many 
places),  and  must  of  necessity  have  them  from  whence 


YEAR   XVIII. 


A.C  414.     we  brought  both  those  we  have  and  those  we  have 

Ol.01.3. 

letter  of  Nicias.  lost^  For  our  uow  Confederate  cities,  Naxos  and 
Catana,  are  not  able  to  supply  us.  Had  the  enemy 
but  that  one  thing  more,  that  the  towns  of  Italy 
that  now  send  us  provision,  seeing  what  estate  we 
are  now  in  and  you  not  help  us,  would  turn  to 
them,  the  w^ar  were  at  an  end  and  we  expugned 
without  another  stroke. 

"  I  could  have  written  to  you  other  things  more 
pleasing  than  these,  but  not  more  profitable :  see- 
ing it  is  necessary  for  you  to  know  certainly  the 
affairs  here,  when  you  go  to  council  upon  them. 
Withal,  because  I  know  your  natures  to  be  such, 
as  though  you  love  to  hear  the  best,  yet  afterwards 
when  things  fall  not  out  accordingly  you  will  call 
in  question  them  that  write  it,  I  thought  best  to 
write  the  truth  for  my  own  safety's  sake.  1 5.  And 
now  think  thus :  that  though  we  have  carried  our- 
selves, both  captains  and  soldiers,  in  that  for  which 
we  came  at  first  hither,  unblameably ;  yet  since  all 
Sicily  is  united  against  us,  and  another  army  ex- 
pected out  of  Peloponnesus,  you  must  resolve  (for 
those  we  have  here  are  not  enough  for  the  enemy's 
present  forces)  either  to  send  for  these  away,  or  to 
send  hither  another  army,  both  of  land  and  sea-sol- 
diers, no  less  than  the  former,  and  money  not  a  little; 
and  also  a  general  to  succeed  me,  who  am  able  no 
longer  to  stay  here,  being  troubled  with  the  stone 
[in  the  kidneys] .     I  must  crave  your  pardon^     I 

*  ["Nor  get  supplies  for  the  ships    daily  consumption  are  limited  to 
from  any  place,  (which  the  enemy    what  we  brought  with  us".  Am.] 
&c.), but  our  stock  in  hand  and  our        -  ["  Consideration: /or  I  &c."] 


I tho! 

Pi' 

f        Nic 
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have  done  you  many  good  services  in  the  conducts 
of  your  armies,  when  I  had  my  health.  What  you  '' 
will  do,  do  in  the  very  beginning  of  spring,  and 
delay  it  not.  For  the  enemy  will  soon  have  fur- 
nished himself  of  his  Sicilian  aids :  and  though 
those  from  Peloponnesus  will  be  later,  yet  if  you 
^look  not  to  it,  they  will  get  hither  partly  unseen,  as 
fore,  and  partly  by  preventing  you  with  speed," 
16.  These  were  the  contents  of  the  letter  of 
Nieias.  The  Athenians,  when  they  had  heard  it  Th. 
read,  though  they  released  not  Nieias  of  his  charge,  l°"l 
yet  for  the  present,  till  snch  time  as  others  chosen  ^''" 
to  be  in  commission  might  arrive,  they  joined  with 
him  two  of  those  that  were  already  in  the  army, 
Menander  and  Enthydemon:  to  the  end  that  he 
might  not  sustain  the  whole  burthen  alone  in  liis 
sickness,  They  concluded  likewise  to  send  another 
army,  as  well  for  the  sea  as  the  land,  both  of  Athen- 
ians enrolled,  and  of  their  confederates.  And  for 
fellow-generals  with  Nieias,  they  elected  Demos- 
thenes the  son  of  Alcisthenes,  and  Eurymedon  the 
son  of  Thncles.  Eurymedon  they  sent  awaypresently 
for  Sicily  about  the  time  of  the  winter  solstice,  with 
ten  galleys  and  twenty'  talents  of  silver,  to  tell 
them  there  that  aid  was  coming,  and  that  there 
was  care  taken  of  them.  1?.  But  Demosthenes 
staying,  made  pi-eparation  for  the  voyage  to  set 
pat  early  the  next  spring :  and  sent  nnto  the  con- 
[erates,  appointing  what  forces  they  should  pro- 
le, and  to  furnish  himself  amongst  them  with 
mey  and  galleys  and  men  of  arms. 
The  Athenians  sent  also  twenty  galleys  about  "■"'"■: 


'  [Qoaok.  Popp.  Thirl.  Am.  "  130".— GoelL  Bckk.  " 
,  TOL.  IX. 
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TheliMdiBmotv- 
Ikut  prepoje  Ic 
innila  Aulu 
ntd  Siniiy  Dm 


Peloponnesua,  to  watch  that  none  should  go  over 
into  Sicily  from  Corinth  or  Peloponnesus.  For" 
the  Corinthians,  after  the  ambassadors  were  come 
to  them  and  had  brought  news  of  the  amendment 
of  the  affairs  in  Sicily,  thought  it  was  well  that 
they  had  sent  thither  those  other  galleys  before  : 
but  now  they  were  encouraged  a  great  deal  more, 
and  prepared  men  of  arms  to  be  transported  into 
Sicily  in  ships';  and  the  Lacedsemonians  did  the 
like  for  the  rest  of  Peloponnesus.  TheCorinthianS' 
manned  five-and-twenty  galleys,  to  present  battle' 
to  the  fleet  that  kept  watch  at  Naupactus :  that  the 
ships  with  tlie  men  of  arms,  whilst  the  Athenians 
attended  these  galleys  so  embattled  against  them, 
might  pass  by  unhindered. 

1 8.  The  Lacedsemonians,  as  they  intended  before,J| 
and  being  also  instigated  to  it  by  the  Syracasians 
and  Corinthians,  upon  advertisement  now  of  the 
Athenians'  new  supply  for  Sicily  prepared  likewise 
to  invade  Attica;  thereby  to  divert  them.  And 
Alcibiades  also  importunately  urged  the  fortifying' 
of  Deceleia,  and  by  no  means  to  war  remissly. 
But  the  Lacedsemonians  were  heartened  thereunto 
principally,  because  they  thought  the  Athenians 
having  in  hand  a  double  war,  one  against  them^ 
and  another  against  the  Sicilians,  would  be  the 
easier  pulled  down  :  and  because  they  conceived 
the  breach  of  the  last  peace  was  in  themselves*. 
For  in  the  former  war,  the  injury  proceeded  from' 
their  own  side  :  in  that  the  Thebans  had  entered 
Platseain  time  of  peace;  and  because  also,whe] 


e 
e 

I 


'  ["  In  sliips  of  UuitlieTi".] 
"  i"  Thu  first  brencb  ot  ihe  pra. 


as  in  tbem"  (the  Alhenkns).] 
'  I,"  Italker  from  their  own  side".] V 
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was  inserted  in  the  former  articles,  that  arms 
should  uot  be  carried  against  such  as  would  stand 
to  trial  of  iudg:ment,  they  had  refused  such  trial 
when  the  Athenians  offered  it.  And  they  thought 
all  their  misfortunes  had  deservedly  befallen  them 
for  that  cause  :  remembering  amongst  others,  the 
calamity  at  Pylus.  But  when  the  Athenians  with 
a  fleet  of  thirty  sail'  had  spoiled  part  of  the  terri- 
of  Epidaurus,  and  of  Prasice  and  other  places, 

id  their  soldiers  that  lay  in  garrison  in  Pylus  had 
en  booty  in  the  country  about ;  and  seeing  that 
fus  often  as  there  arose  any  controversy  touching 
any  doubtful  point  of  the  articles,  the  Lacediemo- 
nians  offering  trial  by  judgment,  they  refused  it : 
then  indeed,  the  Lacedaemonians  conceiving  the 
Athenians  to  be  in  the  same  fault  that  themselves 
had  been  in  before,  betook  themselves  earnestly  to 
the  war.  And  this  winter,  they  sent  about  unto 
their  confederates  to  make  ready  iron,  and  all 
instruments  of  fortification.  And  for  the  aid  they 
were  to  transport  in  ships  to  the  Sicilians,  they 

ith  made  provision  amongst  themselves,  and 
ipelled  the  rest  of  Peloponnesus  to  do  the  like, 
ended  this  winter,  and  the  eighteenth  year  of 

te  war  written  by  Thucydides. 
19.   The  next  spring,  in  the  very  beginning, 
earlier  than  ever  before^,  the  Lacedfemonians  and;,! 
their  confederates  entered  with   their  array  into  -^l 
Attica,  under  the  command  of  Agis  the  son  of 
Archidamus,  their  king.     And  first  they  wasted 
the  champagne  country  ;  and  then  went  in  hand 
with  the  wall  at  Deceleia,  dividing  the  work  amongst 


'  [For  t!ii*  cxpodi 


i.  lOS.] 


'  ["  Very  curly  indeed".] 
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the  army,  according  to  their  cities.  This  Deceleia 
■  is  from  the  city  of  Athens,  at  the  most ',  but  one 
li'-  hundred  and  twenty  furlongs  :  and  about  as  much 
or  a  little  more  from  Bosotia.  This  fort  they  made 
in  the  plain,  and  in  the  most  opportune  place  that 
could  be  to  annoy  the  Athenians,  and  in  sight  of 
the  city.  Now  the  Peloponnesians  and  their  con- 
federates in  Attica,  went  on  with  their  fortification. 
The  Pcinponnei.  They  in  Pelopouuesus,  sent  away  their  ships  with 
Ihdr^oo'™.  the  men  of  arms  about  the  same  time  into  Sicily  : 
fersidij'.  q£  which  the  Lacedaemonians,  out  of  the  best  of 
their  Helotes  and  men  made  newly  free^,  sent  in 
the  whole  six  hundred,  and  Eccritus  a  Spartan  for 
commander :  and  the  Bceotians  three  hundred, 
under  the  conduct  of  Xenon  and  Nicon,  Thebans, 
and  Hegesander,  a  Thespian.  And  these  set  forth 
first,  and  put  to  sea  at  Tsenarus  in  Laconia.  After 
them  a  httle,  the  Corinthians  sent  away  five  hun- 
dred more,  part  from  the  city  itself  of  Corinth,  and 
part  mercenary  Arcadians  ;  and  Alexarchus,  a  Co- 
rinthian, for  captain.  The  Sicyonians  also  sent  two 
hundred  with  them  that  went  from  Corinth,  and 
Sargeus  a  Sicyonian  for  captain.  Now  the  twenty- 
five  Corinthian  galleys  that  were  manned  in  winter, 
lay  opposite  to  the  twenty  galleys  of  Athens  which 
were  at  Naupactus,  till  such  time  as  the  men  of 
arms  in  the  ships  from  Peloponnesus  might  get 
away  :  for  which  purpose  they  were  also  set  out 
at  first,  that  the  Athenians  might  not  have  their 
minds  upon  these  ships  so  much  as  upon  the 
galleys. 

20.  In  the  meantime  also  the  Athenians,  whilst 


'  ["About  120  stadia".] 


'  [notafioiH,, 
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Deceleia  vras  fortifying,  in  the  beginning  of  the       vii. 
spring,  sent  twenty'  galleys  about    Peloponnesus    '      '      ' 
under  the  command  of  Charicles  the  son  of  Apollo-     a.c.4I3. 
doms  ;  %vith  order  when  he  came  to  ArgoB,  to  take 
aboard  the  men  of  arms  which  the  Argives  were 
to  send  them,  according  to  league^:  andseut  away  The  AUimim 
Demosthenes  {as  they  intended  before)  into  Sicily,  ^"^J™!'^^'^ 
with  threescore  galleys  of  Athens  and  five  of  Chios,  sidi/. 
and  one  thousand  two  hundred  men  of  arms  of  the 
roll  of  Athens,  and  as  many  of  the  islanders  as  they 
could  get,  provided  by  their  subject  confederates 
of  all  other  necessaries  for  the  war''.     But  he  had 
order  to  join  first  with  Charicles,  and  help  him  to 
make  war  first  upouLaconia.  So  Demosthenes  went 
to  ^'Egina,  and  stayed  there  both  for  the  remnant 
of  his  own  army,  if  any  were  left  behind,  and  for 
Charicles  till  he  had  taken  aboard  the  Argives. 

21.  In  Sicily,  about  the  same  time  of  the  spring,  GjiLrp,»  iwr- 
Gylippus  also  returned  to  Syracuse,  bringing  with  fil^iJuLilBghi 
him  from  the  cities  lie  had  dealt  withal  as  great  ''■'  "* 
forces  as  severally  he  could  get  from  them.     And 
having  assembled  the  Syracusians,  he  told  them 
tliat  they  ought  to  man  as  many  galleys  as  they 
could,  and  make  trial  of  a  battle  by  sea  :  and  that 
he  hoped  thereby  to    perform   somewhat  to  the 
benefit  of  the  war,  which  should  be  wortliy  the 
danger.     Hermocrates  also  was  none  of  the  least 
leans  of  getting  them  to  undertake  the  Athenians 
1  their  navy  :  who  told  them,  "that  neither  the 


;■' Thirty  gallejE".] 
**  Willi  ordei   to  go  also   to 
inramou  on  shipbunrd, 
ding  t0  the  league,  the  boplitu: 
m  Arglve*".] 


'  ["  As  manj  of  the  islandfrs  as 
tbey  uoulil  get  from  all  siilea,  and 
fivm  the  rest  of  (beir  alliee,  their 
BuhjectB,  getting  whatsoever  thej 
niigbt  lute  of  use  for  the  war".] 
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Athenians  had  this  skill  by  sea  hereditary,  or  from 
everlasting  ;  but  were  more  inland  men  than  the 
Syracusians,  and  forced  to  become  seamen  by  the 
Medes  :  and  that  to  daring  men,  such  as  the  Athe- 
nians are,  they  are  most  formidable  that  are  as 
daring  against  them  ;  for  wherewith  they  terrify 
their  neighbours,  which  is  not  always  the  advan- 
tage of  power,  but  boldness  of  enterprizing,  with 
the  same  shall  they  in  like  manner  be  terrified  by 
their  enemies'".  "He  knew  it,"  he  said,  "cer- 
tainly, that  the  Syracusians  by  their  unexpected 
daring  to  encounter  the  Athenian  navy,  would  get 
more  advantage  in  respect  of  the  fear  it  would 
cause,  than  the  Athenians  should  endamage  them 
by  their  odds  of  skill."  He  bade  them  therefore  to 
make  trial  of  their  tiavy,  and  to  be  afraid  no  longer. 
The  Syracusians,  on  these  persuasions  of.  Gylippaa 
and  Hermocrates,  and  others  if  any  were,  became 
now  extremely  desirous  to  fight  by  sea  :  and  pre- 
sently manned  their  galleys. 
M  22.  Gylippus,  when  the  navy  was  ready,  drew 
out  his  whole  power  of  land  soldiers  in  the  begin- 
ning of  night,  meaning  to  go  himself  and  assault 
the  fortifications  in  Plemmyrium":  withal  the  gal- 
leys of  the  Syracusians,  by  appointment,  thirty-five 
of  them  came  up  towards  it  ont  of  the  great  haven; 
and  forty-five  more  came  about  out  of  the  little 
haven,  where  also  was  their  arsenal,  %vith  purpose 
to  join  with  those  within,  and  to  go  together  to 


'  ["  Thejr  (the  .Sjracusnn^)   Ido,  in  the  renr  (if  the  Alheniitn  lioM, 

may  in  like  manner  strike  the  sikiDC  croued  tlie  Auapus,  and  came  upon 

lear  into  ihein",]  Plcmin,rrium  along  t!ie  lable-UDd 

"  [He  mnrchcdDUtorthecitybj  eili;tidiii^  ftum  the  sea  to  the  fort 

Epipolte,  desueudeJ  iulo  llic  plain  and  temple  of  Olympieium.  Arn.] 
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Plemmyriura,  that  the  Athenians  might  be  troubled 
on  both  sides.     But  the  Atheuians  having  quickly    '" 
.manned  sixty  galleys  to  oppose  them;  with  twenty-     a 
five  of  thero  they  fought  with  the  thirty-five  of 
the  Syracusiaus  in  the  great  haven,  and  with  the 
rest  went  to  meet  those  that  came  about  from  the 
little  haven'.     And  these  fought  presently  before 
the  mouth   of  the  great  haven,  and  held  each 
other  to  it  for  a  long  time  ;  one  side  endeavouring 
to  force,  the  other  to  defend  the  entrance.     23.  In  ^h^g 
the  meantime,  Gylippus  {the  Athenians  in  Plemmy-  ™^' 
rium  benig  now  come  down  to  the  water  side,  and  pi*™ 
having  their  minds  busied  upon  the  fight  of  the 
galleys)  betimes  in  the  morning,  and  on  a  sudden 
isaulted  the  fortifications  before  they  could  come 
ick  again  to  defend  them  ;  and  possessed  iirst 
le  greatest,  and  afterwards  the  two  lesser :  for 
they  that  watched  in  these,  when    they  saw  the 
greatest  so   easily  taken,  durst    stay    no    longer. 
They  that  fled  upon  the  losing  of  the  first  wall, 
and  put  themselves  into  boats  and  into  a  certain 
ship,  got  hardly  into  the  camp :  for  whilst  the  Sy- 
racusiaus in  the  great  haven  had  yet  the  better  in 
the  fight  upon  the  water,  they  gave  them  chase 
ilh  one  nimble  galley-.     But  by  that  time  that 


'  £"  From  ilie  Jock-yard".] 
'  ["And  the  niL-n  iu  tlie  first- 
'  rt,  eo  niiiDy  al  Ifnst  as 
mped  to  Mrtain  boitts  and  mcr- 
int->b)ps,  witii  sniue  dilTicult; 
tehed  die  camp :  for  the  Sjrucu* 
n  Bt  thif  time  hnvtng  tbe  hest  of 
e  light  witli  the  sliips  In  tbe  ^eat 
(n,  ibej  were  chased  hy  one 
bnble  piUcy".— "  The  cHm|>".  that 
~  e  ctimp  whieb  the  AUienmiis 


had  in  the  doulilc-ivitU  from  the 
cmg- of  Temeiiites  to  the  sen,  where, 
ns  uppears  in  ehap  II,  was  sta- 
tioned u  part  of  tlieir  utmy.  And 
to  keep  lip  the  eomniunieation  he- 
twecn  Plemmy  rium  nnd  the  douhle- 
whII,  they  still  kept  u  navul  camp  in 
ibe  luiy  (itBxV)  of  the  gri;nl  hiifeo 
Drar  DRECoti:furthat  nil  tlieir  ships 
dirt  not  remove  In  I'lemmyrium, 
appears  frora  eh.  4  and  53.  To  Uiat 
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the  Other  two  walls  ■ 


I  taken,  the  Syrj 


lyracusians 

upon  the  water  were  overcome :  and  the  Athenians 
which  fled  from  those  two  walls  got  to  their  camp 
1  with  more  ease.  For  those  Syracusian  galleys 
that  fought  before  the  haven's  mouth,  having 
beaten  back  the  Athenians,  entered  in  disorder ; 
and  falling  foul  one  on  another,  gave  away  the 
victory  unto  the  Athenians  :  who  put  to  flight  not 
only  them,  but  also  those  other  by  whom  they  had 
before  been  overcome  within  the  haven,  and  sank 
eleven  galleys  of  the  Syraeusians  and  slew  most  of 
the  men  aboard  them,  save  only  the  men  of  three 
galleys,  whom  they  took  alive.  Of  their  own  gal- 
leys they  lost  only  three.  When  they  had  drawn 
to  land  the  wreck  of  the  Syracusian  galleys,  and 
erected  a  trophy  in  the  little  island  over  against 
Plemmyrium,  they  returned  to  their  camp. 

24.  The  Syracusians,  though  such  were  their 
success  in  the  battle  by  sea,  yet  they  won  the  for- 
tification in  Plemmyriuui ;  and  set  up  three  trophies, 
for  every  wall  one.  One  of  the  two  walls  last 
taken,  they  demolished :  but  two  they  repaired, 
and  kept  with  a  garrison.  At  the  taking  of  these 
walls,  many  men  were  slain,  and  many  taken  alive: 
and  their  goods,  which  altogether  was  a  great 
matter,  were  all  taken.  For  the  Athenians  using 
these  works  for  their  storehouse,  there  was  ia 
them  much  wealth  and  victual  belonging  unto 
merchants,  and  much  unto  captains  of  galleys. 
For  there  were  sails  within  it  for  forty  galleys,  be- 
sides other  furniture  ;  and  three  galleys  drawn  to 


narnlcampfirslof oil, tliertfore.hf-     Plemmjrimn;  anil  tbence  to  t 
Linik  llicinselves  the  fugilives  from     duublc-wiill.     Gucll.] 
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land.  And  this  loss  of  Plemmyrium,  was  It  that 
most  and  principally  impaired  the  Athenians' 
army.  For  the  entrance  of  their  provision  was 
now  uo  longer  safe  ;  for  the  Syracusians  lying 
against  them  there  with  their  galleys,  kept  them 
oot,  and  nothing  conld  be  brought  in  unto  them 

.t  by  fight:  and  the  army  besides  was  thereby 

;herwise  terrified  and  dejected. 

25.  After  this  the  Syracusians  sent  out  twelve 
galleys  under  the  command  of  Agatharchus,  a 
Syracusiau.  Of  which  one  carried  ambassadors 
into  Peloponnesus,  to  declare  what  hope  they  had 
now  of  their  business,  and  to  instigate  them  to  a 
sharper  war  in  Attica.  The  other  eleven  went  into 
Italy,  npon  intelligence  of  certain  vessels  laden 
with  commodities  coming  to  the  Athenian  army  : 
which  also  they  met  with,  and  destroyed  most  of 
them  ;  and  the  timber,  which  for  building  of  gal- 
leys the  Athenians  had  ready  framed,  they  burned 
in  the  territory  of  Caulonia.  After  this  they  went 
ito  Locri :  and  riding  here,  there  came  unto  them 
one  of  the  ships  that  carried  the  men  of  arms  of 
the  Thespians,  whom  the  Syracu&ians  took  aboard, 
and  went  homeward  by  the  coast.  The  Athenians 
that  watched  for  them  with  twenty  galleys  at  Me- 
gara,  took  one  of  them,  and  the  men  that  were  in 
her ;  but  could  not  take  the  rest :  so  that  they 
.escaped  through  to  Syracuse.  There  was  also  a 
'light  skirmish  in  the  haven  of  Syi'acuse,  about  the 
piles  which  the  Syracusians  had  driven  down 
:before  their  old  harbour',  to  the  end  that  the  gal- 


'  ['■Their  old  {w»™u:uiv)  docki  tlie''dock-jBrd":iiriwiD»',  a  "  town 
'[fcimr":  wherein  ships  were  having  ii  duck-yard".  See  ii.  64, 
,w  repaired.    vuipiDv  (<.'h.  33J    i.  30,  and  ihe  scholiast.    GocU.] 
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leys  might  ride  within,  and  the  Athenians  not 
annoy  them  by  assault.  The  Athenians  having 
brought  to  the  place  a  ship  of  huge  greatness', 
fortified  with  wooden  turrets  and  covered  against 
fire,  caused  certain  men  with  [little]  boats  to  go 
and  fasten  cords  unto  the  piles,  and  so  broke^  them 
up  with  craning.  Some  also  the  divers  did  cut 
up  with  saws.  In  the  meantime  the  Syracusians 
from  the  harbour^,  and  they  from  the  great  ship, 
shot  at  each  other;  till  in  the  end  the  greatest 
part  of  the  piles  were  by  the  Athenians  gotten  up. 
But  the  greatest  difficulty  was  to  get  up  those  piles 
which  lay  hidden.  For  some  of  them  they  had  so 
driven  in,  as  that  they  came  not  above  the  water: 
so  that  he  that  should  come  near,  was  in  danger  to 
be  thrown  upon  them  as  upon  a  rock\  But  these 
also  for  reward,  the  divers  went  down  and  sawed 
asunder.  But  the  Syracusians  continually  drave 
down  other  in  their  stead.  Other  devices  they  had 
against  each  other,  as  was  not  unlikely  between 
armies  so  near  opposed  :  and  many  light  skirmishes 
passed,  and  attempts  of  all  kinds  were  put  ia 
execution.  The  Syracusians  moreover  sent  am- 
bassadors, some  Corinthians,  some  Ambraciotes, 
and  some  Lacedseraouians,  unto  the  cities  about 
them":  to  let  them  know  that  they  had  wouPlem- 
myrium  ;  and  that  in  the  battle  by  sea,  they  were 
not  overcome  by  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  but 


'  [fivpioipopov :  "  nf  the  biirlLcu 
often  tbimsHml  lalenli";  or,  ficconl- 
ing  lo  tb<He  who  use  the  fuim  /iv 
pia/tfipov,  of  ten  tliousiind  ampho- 
ra i  llie  bunhen  of  ships  hcing 
reclioned  ui  buih  Uli-iits  auil  am- 
phor*.] 


'  ["  Dri'^gcd  iheiH  up".] 
'  ["TUceoi'ered  duckB"'.] 
♦  ["  So  thiit  il  was  dungeroa*  to 
suil  near  them,  lest  not  seeiuglhein 
one  should  be   fitrandeil  as  on  b 
rrf'.l 


I 

I 


*  [Thru 


o  say,  in  Sitily.] 
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their  own  disorder ;  and  also  to   show  what       vii. 
ipe  they  were  hi  in  other  respects,  and  to  entreat    '      ' 
ir  aid  both  of  sea  and  land  forces  :  forsoranch      a.c.iis. 
as  the  Athenians  expecting  another  army,  if  they 
would  send  aid  before  it  came  whereby  to  over- 
throw that  which  they  had  now  there,  the  war 
wonld  be  at  an  end.    Thus  stood  the  affairs  of 
Sicily. 

26.  Demosthenes,  as  soon  as  his  forces  which  he  Den.osiHe.ifl 
IB  to  carry  to  the  succour  of  those  in  Sicily  were  llni'^ui'^* 
'tten  together,  put  to  sea  from  yEgiua,  and  sailing ''""'''°*^ 
iuto  Peloponnesus  joined  with  Charlcles  and  the 
thirty  galleys  that  were  with  him.  And  having 
tukeii  aboard  some  men  of  arms  of  the  Argives, 
came  to  Laconia;  and  first  wasted  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Epidaunis  Limera.  From  thence  going 
to  that  part  of  Laconia  which  is  over  against  the 
island  Cylhera,  where  there  is  a  temple  of  Apollo', 
they  wasted  a  part  of  the  country :  and  fortified 
an  isthmus  there,  both  that  the  Helotes  might  have 
a  refuge  in  it  running  away  from  the  LacedEemo- 
nians,  and  that  freebooters  from  thence,  as  from 
Pylus,  might  fetch  in  prizes  from  the  territory 
adjoining.  As  soon  as  the  place  was  taken  in, 
Demosthenes  himself  went  on  to  Corcyra,  to  take 
up  the  confederates  there,  with  intent  to  go  thence 
speedily  into  Sicily.  And  Charlcles  having  stayed 
to  finish  and  put  a  garrison  into  the  fortification, 
went  afterwards  with  his  thirty  galleys  to  Athens : 
ond  the  Argives  also  went  home. 

27-  The  same  winter  also   came   to  Athens  a 
nsand  and  three  hundred  targetiers,  of  those 

*  f  To  where  19  the  temple  of    coiiia".   Cjlliita  was  !ilso  Uie  name 
Bl^lo,  opposile  to  Cjlhpra  of  Iji-     of  u  town  \u  Cvpnis,] 
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called  MachEerophori '  of  the  race  of  them  that  are 
called  Dii :  and  were  to  have  gone  with  Demos- 
thenes into  Sicily.  But  couiiiig  too  late,  the  Athe- 
,  nians  resolved  to  send  them  back  again  into 
"Thrace,  as  being  too  chargeable  a  matter  to  enter- 
tain them  only  for  the  war  in  Deceleia  :  for  their 
pay  was  to  have  been  a  drachma  a  man  by  the  day. 
i-  For  Deceleia  being  this  summer  fortified  first  by 
ij.  the  whole  army,  and  then  by  the  several  cities 
'  maintained  with  a  garrison^  by  turns,  much  enda- 
maged the  Athenians  ;  and  weakened  their  estate, 
both  by  destroying  their  commodities  and  consum- 
ing of  their  men,  so  as  nothing  more.  For  the 
former  invasions,  having  been  short,  hindered  them 
not  from  reaping  the  benefit  of  the  earth  for  the 
rest  of  the  time.  But  now,  the  enemy  continually 
lying  upon  them,  and  sometimes  with  greater 
forces,  sometimes  of  necessity  with  the  ordinary 
garrison  making  incursions  and  fetching  in  booty, 
Agis  the  king  of  Lacedasmon  being  always  there 
in  person  and  diligently  prosecuting  the  war  :  the 
Athenians  were  thereby  very  grievously  afflicted. 
For  they  were  not  only  deprived  of  the  fruit  of  the 
land,  but  also  above  twenty  thousand  of  their 
slaves  fled  over  to  the  enemy,  whereof  the  greatest 
part  were  artificers :  besides  they  lost  all  their 
sheep  and  oxen.  And  by  the  continual  going  out 
of  the  Athenian  horsemen,  making  excursions  to 
Deceleia  and  defending  the  country,  their  horses 
became  partly  lamed  through  incessant  labour  ia 
rugged    grounds,   and   partly  wounded    by    the 


I 
I 


'  ["OfiheThraciansword-ni 
or  the  DittD  race".  Sec  ii.  96.] 


'  ["  Wilb^rrisons  thatmreUed  I 

a  countij  hy  turns".] 
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28.  And  thei 


nhioh  formerly 


•tbe 
tami 


ision, 
they  used  to  bring  in  from  Euboea  1 
shortest  way,  through  Deceleia  by  land,  they  were 
now  forced  to  fetch  in  by  sea  at  great  cost  about 
the  promontory  of  Sunium.  And  whatsoever  the 
city  was  wont  to  be  served  withal  from  without, 
it  now  wanted :  and  instead  of  a  city  was  become 
as  it  were  a  fort.  And  the  Athenians  watching  on 
tbe  battlements  of  the  wall,  in  the  day  time  by 
IS,  but  in  the  night,  both  winter  and  summer, 
at  once  (except  the  horsemen),  part  at  the  walls 
and  part  at  the  arms,  were  quite  tired'.  But  that 
which  pressed  them  most,  was  that  they  had  two 
wars  at  once.  And  yet  their  obstinacy  was  so 
great,  as  no  man  would  have  believed  till  now  they 
saw  it.  For  being  besieged  at  home  from  the  for- 
tification of  the  Peloponnesians,  no  man  would 
have  imagined  that  they  should  not  only  not  have 
recalled  their  army  out  of  Sicily,  but  have  also 
besieged  Syracuse  there,  a  city  of  itself  no  less 
than  Athens  :  and  therein  so  much  have  exceeded 
the  expectation  of  the  rest  of  the  Grecians  both  in 
power  and  courage,  (who  in  the  beginning  of  this 
war  conceived,  that  if  the  Peloponnesians  invaded 
their  territory,  some  of  them,  that  they  might  hold 
out  two  years,  others  three,  no  man  more),  as  that 
in  the  seventeenth  year  after  they  were  first  in- 
vaded they  should  have  undertaken  an  expedition 
into  Sicily,  and  being  every  way  weakened  already 
by  the  former  war,  have  undergone  another,  not 
t  w'hich  they  had  before  with  the 

I  ■*  £"  And  ibe  cily  was  obliged  W  .\lbenians  were  harrassed  bolli 
•Dg  from  abroad  alt  tilings  alike:  summer  and  winter,  will)  ivatvhing 
fd  initnd  of  &  city  Ikv.    For  the    on  the  battlements"  Stc,] 
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Peloponnesians.  Now  their  treasure  being  by 
these  wars,  and  by  the  detriment  sustained  from 
Deceleia,  aud  other  great  expenses  that  came  upon 
them,  at  a  very  low  ebb,  about  this  time  they  im- 
posed on  such  as  were  under  their  dominion,  a 
twentieth  part  of  all  goods  passing  by  sea  for  a 
tribute';  by  this  means  to  improve  their  comings 
in.  For  their  expenses  were  not  now  as  before ; 
but  so  much  greater,  by  how  much  the  war  waa 
greater  :  and  their  revenue  besides  cut  off. 

1  29.  TheThracians,  therefore,  that  came  too  late 
to  go  with  Demosthenes,  they  presently  sent  back, 

'■  as  being  unwilling  to  lay  out  money  in  such  a 
scarcity  :  and  gave  the  charge  of  carrying  them 
back  to  Diitrephes,  with  command  as  he  went 
along  those  coasts,  (for  his  way  was  through  the 
Euripus),  if  occasion  served,  to  do  somewhat 
against  the  enemy.  He  accordingly  landed  them 
by  Tanagra,  aud  hastily  fetched  in  some  small 
booty.  Then'  going  over  the  Euripus  from  Chalcis 
in  Eubcea,  he  disbarked  again  in  Bccotia  and  led 
his  soldiers  towards  Mycalessus  ;  and  lay  all  night 
at  the  temple  of  Mercury  undiscovered,  which  is 
distant  from  Mycalessus  about  sixteen  furlongs. 
The  next  day  he  cometh  to  the  city,  being  a  very 
great  one ',  and  taketh  it :  for  they  kept  no  watch, 
nor  expected  that  any  man  would  have  come  in 
and  assaulted  them  so  far  from  the  sea.     Their 

'  [The  exlinuslion  of  her  allies,  §  '•'''■ — Tliis  coolinued  to  he  paid 

brought  about   bv   the   exlraonli-  la  llie  end  of  ihc  wur.  Gocll.] 
nar;  wat-tnxes  imposed  orer  and         *  [''  And  in  the  eveniog  going 

above  lUe  tlftuding  tribulc,  obliged  over"  Sec] 
Athens  at  this  time  to  commute  all        *  ["At  daj-break  he  cotneth  to 

their  taxes  into  one  of  a  twentieth  the  tily,  beinf;  no  preat  one",  Bdtfc. 

of  all  imports  ami  exports,  Henn.  &c.,  oli  fitynXp :  vulgo  ai  deest.] 


I 
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Stalls  also  were  but  weak,  in  some  places  I 
down,  and  in  others  low-built :  and  their  gates  j^j^'  ^i^"" 
open  through  security.  The  Thracians  entering  A.c^is. 
into  Mycalessus,  spoiled  both  houses  and  temples,  ti.p  bilrb^mm 
slew  the  people,  without  mercy  on  old  or  young,  Th^dniB.' 
but  killed  all  they  could  light  on,  both  women 
and  children  ;  yea,  and  the  labouring  cattle,  and 
whatsoever  other  living  thing  they  saw.  For  the 
nation  of  the  Thracians,  where  they  dare,  are  ex- 
treme bloody,  equal  to  any  of  the  barbarians. 
Insomuch  as  there  was  put  in  practice  at  this  time, 
besides  other  disorder',  all  forms  of  slaughter  that 
could  be  imagined :  they  likewise  fell  upon  the 
school-house,  which  was  in  the  city  a  great  one, 
and  the  children  newly  entered  into  it;  and  killed 
them  every  one.  And  the  calamity  of  the  whole 
city,  as  it  was  as  great  as  ever  befell  any,  so  also 
was  it  more  unexpected  and  more  bitter.  30.  The 
Thebans  hearing  of  it,  came  out  to  help  them:  and 
overtaking  the  Thracians  before  they  had  gone  far, 
both  recovered  the  booty,  and  chased  them  to  the 
Enripus  and  to  the  sea,  wliere  the  galleys  lay  that 
brought  them.  Some  of  them  they  killed :  of  those 
most  in  their  going  aboard  ;  for  swim  they  could 
not ;  and  such  as  were  in  the  [small]  boats,  when 
they  saw  how  things  went  a-land,  had  thrust  off 
their  boats,  and  lay  without  the  Euripus^.     In  the 


'  ["  Olber  no  sihbU  disorder".] 

•  (Popp-  Goeil.  Am.:  i"im  roXti- 

[rst,"outofhow-shol":  tulgt)  el 

K'Stkk.:  Kill  if  if  iiaTot,"beyoui  tlic 

■.IrMjiK  Ota  tiie   Ruripus".  —  'The 

■Wrmpt  (the  tutUr)  rcailiog 


luwet  Linpite  there  was  a  bridp-e 
iivcc  llie  Euripiis,  wbkh  was  ii.ilii- 
rally  culled  ZtSypa.  Bui  it  is 
absurd  to  SHpiinse  tliiil  ihe  Atlicii- 
ians  would  bave  mude  Uub<ea 
accessible  by  land,  when  il  was  so 
hold  on  the  MSS.  the  iinportaDt  to  her  to  keep  it  uuder 
easily,  that  in  the  time  of  the    the  proiectiuo  of  her  auvy,     Ar- 
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rest  of  the  retreat,  tlie  Thraciaus  behaved  them- 
selves not  unhandsomely  against  the  Theban  horse- 
men, by  whom  they  were  charged  first :  but  run- 
ning out,  and  again  rallying  themselves  in  a  circle, 
according  to  the  manner  of  their  country,  defended 
themselves  well,  and  lost  but  few  men  in  that 
action.  But  some  also  they  lost  in  the  city  itself, 
whilst  they  stayed  behind  for  pillage.  But  in  the 
whole  of  thirteen  hundred  there  were  slain  [only] 
two  hundred  and  fifty.  Of  the  Tliebans  and  others 
that  came  out  to  help  the  city,  there  were  slain, 
horsemen  and  men  of  arms,  one  with  another 
about  twenty  ;  and  amongst  them  Scirphondas  of 
Thebes,  one  of  the  governors  of  Bceotia  :  and  of 
the  Mycallesians  there  perished  a  part'.  Thus 
went  the  matter  at  Mycalessus  :  the  loss  which  it 
received  being,  for  the  quantity  of  the  city,  no  less 
to  be  lamented  than  any  that  happened  in  the  | 
whole  war. 

31.  Demosthenes  going  from-  Corcyra  after  his 
fortifying  in  Laconia,  found  a  ship  lying  in  Pheia 
of  Elis,  and  in  her  certain  men  of  arms  of  Corinth, 
ready  to  go  into  Sicily.  The  ship  he  sunk :  but 
the  men  escaped,  and  afterwards  getting  another 
ship  went  on  in  their  voyage.  After  this,  Demos- 
thenes being  about"  Zacynthus  and  Cephallenia, 
took  aboard  their  men  of  arms,  and  sent  to  Nau- 
pactus  for  the  Messenians.  From  thence  he  crossed 
over  to  the  continent  of  Acarnania,  to  Alyzea  and 


nolii. — "For  in  Ibe  rest  of  the  re-  '  [/tipoc  n:  "■considoralflepart 

treat"  ic.    Their  loss  wbk  pjealest  of  the  whole".  Goell.Ani.] 

in  fretting  aboard :  not  [treat  id  the  '  ['"  Tn  Coicyra".     BcUer  81c. 

rett  of  Ihe  retreat,  beraiur  they  be-  M  :  vulffo,  U.] 

hnvcd  therein  Dot  amiaa.]  *  ["  Arriving  at".] 
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Anactorimn,  wliich    belonged    to    the   Athenians,        vii. 
Whilst  be  was  in  these  parts,  he  met  with  Eury-    '^^'^'^ 
medon  out  of  Sicily,  that  had  been  sent  in  winter      ^'^gl',' 
unto  the  army  with  commodities':  who  told  him  Emrniwinii 
amongst  other  things,  how  he  had  beard  by  the  ^"^Si«i»i>m 
way  after  he  was  at  sea,  that  the  Syracusians  bad  °'„^.i'iJ'J;^f 
won   Plemrayrium.      Conon    also,  the    captain  of '''euii'iiKuf 
Nanpactus,  came  to  them,  and  related  that  the 
twenty-five  galleys  of  Corinth  that  lay  before  Nan- 
pactus would  not  give  over  war  and  yet  delayed  to 
fight":  and  therefore  desired  to  have  some  galleys 
sent  hira,  as  being  unable  with  his  eighteen  to  give 
battle  to  twenty-five  of  the  enemy.    Whereupon  D^ioMih™™ 
Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon  sent  ten  galleys  more  ""j  fo™™"" 
to  those  at  Naupactus,  the  nimblest  of  the  whole  ^'"'''' 
fleet,  by  Conon    himself*:    and   went    themselves 
about  furnishing  of  what  belonged  to  the  army. 
Of  whom  Eur}"medon  went  to  Corcyra,  and  having 
appointed  them  there  to  man  fifteen  galleys,  levied 
men  of  arms :  for  now  giving  over  his  course  to 
Athens,  he  joined  with  Demosthenes,  as  having 
been  elected  with  him  in  the  charge  of  general : 
and  Demosthenes  took  up  slingers  and  darters  in 
the  parts  about  Acarnauia. 

32.  The  ambassadors  of  the  Syracusians,  which 
after  the  taking  of  Piemmyrinm  had  been  sent 


'  ["  He  met  with  Euryincdon 
iTIumiiif;  from  Siciljr ;  who  had  at 
die  lime  beroie-men^oned  in  whiter 
lakeii  the  supply  of  mODej'  to  the 
umf,  and  had  been  sent  bnck :  who 
Uildhim&c."  Hewasdespntcbcdtu 
Sicilj  3t  tlic  vinler  solatice  [we  cli. 
IB) :  hU  arriTal  in  Sicil;  is  nnl 
^.Micod,  Goellcr  says  it  wiis  now 
VOL.  IX. 


the  end  of  Jiiner  wliicli  Rivts  six 
mouths  fur  llie  toyime  to  Sicllj  uiid 
bi.a  ] 
'  ["  And  were  about  to  fiBhl",] 
'  [They  send  away  ten  galleys 
"  witli  Conon :  and  ^  tbenisclrcs 
alxiiiL  cumpleLiuK  thenssenihliiigof 
ibeirurmy".  TheRnlleysalNaupac. 
tiis  were  origipally20;  swi  cb.  17.] 
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^■11,       unto  tbe  cities  about',  having  now  obtained  ai 
— ■"!"•    levied  an  army  amongst  them,  were  conducting  the 
i.r.*i3.      same  to  Syracuse.     But  Nicias,  upon  intelligence 
Mnrrr       thereof,  sent  unto  such  cities  of  the  Siculi  as  had 
^wi'tr*  ^^^  passages  and  were  their  confederates,  the  Cen- 
'°]l"TZ  toripiues,   Halicyfeana,  and  others,  not  to  suffer 
ringdii™.    the  enemy  to  go  by,  but  to  unite  themselves  and 
dwdotS.  stop  them :  for  that  they  would  uot  so  much  as 
offer  to  pass  any  other  way,  seeing  the  Agrigen- 
tines  had  already  denied  them.    When  the  Sicilians 
were  marching,  the  Sicnli,  as  the  Athenians  had 
desired  them,  put  themselves  iu  ambush  in  three 
several  places :  and  setting  upon  them  unawares 
and  on  a  sudden,  slew  about  eight  hundred  of  i 
them,  and  all  the  ambassadors  save  only  one, 
Corinthian:  which  conducted  the  rest  that  escaped, 
beingaboutfifteeu  hundred,  toSyracnse.  33.  About  I 
the  same  time  came  unto  them  also  the  aid  of  the  i 
Camarinseans,  five  hundred  men   of  arms,  three  j 
hundred  darters,  and  three  hundred  archers.    Also  | 
the  Geloans  sent  them  men  for  five  galleys',  besides  ] 
four  hundred  darters  and  two  hundred  horsemen.  I 
For  now  all  Sicily'',  except  the  Agrigentines,  who  1 
were  neutral ;  but  all  the  rest,  who  before  stood  | 
looking  on,  came  in  to  the  Syracusian  side  against 
the  Athenians.     [Nevertheless],  the  Syracusians, 
after  this  blow  received  amongst  the  Siculi,  held 
their  hands  ;  and  assaulted  not  the  Athenians  for  a  1 
while.  I 

Demosthenes  and  Enryraedon  having  their  army 
now   ready,  crossed  over  from  Corcyra  and  the 

'  [Setinus  and  Bimemure  par-        '  ["Sent  Uicm  a  navy  to  the 
ticulary  meant,  wboae  route  lay    iiumher  of  five  sliips",]  J 

along  the  soiitbcni  cobeU  Ani.}  '  ["  Almcwt  all  Sicily".]  I 
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■  continent  with  tlie  whole  army  to  the  promontory 
of  lapygia'.  From  thence  they  went  to  the  Chce- 
rades,  islands  of  lapygia :  and  here  took  in  certain 
lapygiau  darters  to  the  number  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty,  of  the  Messapian  nation.  And  having 
renewed  a  certain  ancient  alliance  with  Artas,  who 
reigned  there  and  granted  them  those  darters, 
they  went  thence  to  Metapoutum^  a  city  of  Italy. 

I  There  by  virtue  of  a  league,  they  got  two  galleys 


'  ["HavingtlieirannyfromCor- 

«  anit  the  conlinent  nnw  renilj, 

i  the  loniun  sea  with  Sic." 

— lapjgia    eiii1>niced    Ibe    souih- 

n  ]uirt  or  lis]?,  according  to 

nent  writers, from  Me- 

I  invludin;;  that  city, 

a  llie  Siris  to  mount  Garganus, 

S  u  the  Greeks  called  it,  mount 

;  which  seems  hi  have  been 

e  aoulbera  limit  of  Orobrica  in 

earlj  geography.   This  csien- 

e  country  is  said  by  tbr  Greeks 

■  liave  licen   inbabttetl   by   ibree 

sdnct  tribes,  Uie  ItlessajiiaoB,  the 

PeuR'tinns,  uiid  the  DauuianB  -  liy 

tlte  first,  on  the  peninsula  to  tlie 

eMlof  Tarenlum;  by  the  Pence. 

liaai,  to  the  nortli  of  them  along 

I   llie  coast  from  Brundusium  lo  Ba- 

'  Aim;  between  which  and  mouut 

ntuts  lay  the  Daunisiis.    The 

Mme  Japs/gia   is   the  same   witli 

Apnlia :  the  Ijitiu  termination  icus 

in  Appieua,  which  is  the  uune  as 

Apnlus,  bdng  conlracled  ia  Oscan 

^10  ix !  thus  making  Apix.     No 

id  Romnn  writer  would  ever  say 

«  tnelead  of  Ajrulta ;  nor  any 

Greek    writer    tlie    teverse. 

illehiihi'.] 

*  [M«tapontum  wus  rounded  liy 


a  body  of  Acha'nna,  at  the  iiiviliiti<in 
of  Sybaris:  herself  also  of  Achiran 
ori^n  and  mistress  of  the  couutiy 
afterwards  called  Lucania,  and  the 
founder  of  Puaidonin  (Picstum)  and 
Laos.  By  the  industrious  cultiva- 
tion of  her  highly  fertile  territory 
Metapontum  afterwards  attained  to 
extraordinary  wealth.  She  became 
united  with  Sybaris  and  Croion  and 
their  four  colonies  in  a  league  simi- 
lar to  the  Achtean  league.  Tlie  ex- 
traordinary city  Sybaris,  which  has 
received  opprobrium  jirobably  alto- 
gether unmerited,  at  all  CTenls 
much  exaggerated,  was  in  SIO  A.C 
utterly  destroyed  by  Croton  :  the 
first  irremediable  wound  sustained 
by  Magna  Gnccia,  followed  by  a 
bloody  rerolution  in  which  Croton 
wore  herself  out. — ThcMcsEapians, 
who  had  extended  their  dominion 
fat  into  CEnolria,  had  become  before 
the  present  time  the  object  of  jea- 
lousy and  alarm  to  the  oeigblMiur- 
ing  tribes:  and  the  Peucetians  and 
Diiunians,  leagued  witli  the  Tareu- 
tines,  had  destroyed  their  power. 
They  were  still  the  enemies  of  the 
Tarcntines,  and  as  such  therefore! 
the  friends  of  the  Atht-niaus.  Nie- 
huhr.     Sec  also  Muelt.ii.n.] 
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and  three  hundred  darters  :  which  taken  aboard, 
they  kept  along  the  shore  till  they  came  to  the 
territory  of  Thurii.  Here  they  found  the  adverse 
faction  to  the  Athenians  to  have  been  lately  driven 
out  in  a  sedition.  And  because  they  desired  to 
muster  their  army  here,  that  they  might  see  if 
any  were  left  behind  ;  and  persuade  the  Thurians 
to  join  with  them  freely  in  the  war,  and,  as  things 
stood,  to  have  for  friends  and  enemies  the  same 
that  were  so  to  the  Athenians  :  they  stayed  about 
that  in  the  territory  of  the  Thurians. 

34.  The  Peloponnesians  and  the  rest,  who  were 
™i»  bTiw^  it  t^6  same  time  in  the  twenty-five  galleys  that 
"""j  Art"""""'  ^*"^  safeguard  of  the  ships  lay  opposite  to  the  gal- 
leys before  Naupactus,  having  prepared  themselves 
for  battle,  and  with  more  galleys ',  so  as  they  were 
little  inferior  in  number  to  those  of  the  Athenians, 
went  to  an  anchor  under  Irineus  of  Achaia  in  Rhy- 
pica.  The  place  wliere  they  rode  was  in  form  like 
a  half  moon  ;  and  their  land  forces  they  had  ready 
on  either  side  to  assist  them,  both  Corinthians  and 
other  their  confederates  of  those  parts^,  embattled 
upon  the  points  of  the  promontory ;  and  their 
galleys  made  up  the  space  between,  under  the 
command  of  Polyanthes,  a  Corinthian.  Against 
these  the  Athenians  came  up  with  thirty-three 
galleys  from  Naupactus,  commanded  by  Diphilus. 
The  Corinthians  at  first  lay  still ;  but  afterwards 
when  they  saw  their  time,  and  the  signal  given, 


'  [*' About  the  same  time  the  Pe-  having  mttde  readj  for  action  and 

lopatmesians  In  the  twentj-iive  giil-  maniied  auine  additiond  gRileys,  m 

lejs,  who  to  cover  the  passage  to  as  Ibej  were  &c."] 

Sicily  u(  the  tranBporta  were  lying  *  [That  is,theA(:haians;  whohnd 

opposite  (othegaUcys  in  Naupactus,  dow  all  sided  wilhSpotla.  Arn.] 


th< 


they  charged  the  Athenians,  and  the  fight  began. 
They  held  each  other  to  it  long.  The  Athenians 
suuk  three  galleys  of  the  Corinthians  :  and  though 
none  of  their  own  were  sunk,  yet  seven  were  made 
unserviceable,  which  having  encountered  the  Co- 
rinthian galleys  a-head,  were  torn  on  both  sides 
between  the  beaks  and  the  oars  by  the  beaks '  of 
the  Corinthian  galleys,  made  stronger  for  the  same 
pui"pose.     After  they  had  fought  with  equal  for- 

.ne,  and  so  as  both  sides  challenged  the  victory ; 

,ough  yet  the  Athenians  were  masters  of  the 
wrecks,  as  driven  by  the  wind  into  the  main,  and 
because  the  Corinthians  came  not  out  to  renew  the 
fight ;  they  at  length  parted.  There  was  no  chas- 
ing of  men  that  fled,  nor  a  prisoner  taken  on  either 
side  ;  because  the  Peloponnesians  and  Corinthians 
fighting  near  the  laud  easily  escaped,  uor  was  there 
any  galley  of  the  Athenians  suuk.  But  when  the 
Athenians  were  gone  back  to  Naupactus,  the  Co- 
rinthians presently  set  up  a  trophy  as  victors  ;  in 
regard  that  more  of  the  Athenian  galleys  were 
made  unserviceable,  than  of  theirs  ;  and  thought 
themselves  not  to  have  had  the  worse,  for  the  same 
reason  that  the  others  thought  themselves  not  to 
have  had  the  better.  For  the  Corinthians  think 
they  have  the  better,  when  they  have  not  much 
the  worse^:  and  the  Athenians  think  they  have  the 
worse,  when  they  have  not  much  the  better.  And 
when   the    Peloponnesians    were   gone   and   their 


'  ["  W'era  struck  anil  stove  in  on  ru/w,  weru   twu   lieams  projecting 

lii«  hows  hy  tbc  heads  of  the  Co-  frum  the  bowsfurbolJiii^ihe beak.] 

rtlliian  gfttlejs,  which   had    their  '  ["  Thought  they  had  the  better, 

tpalida  itiudc  nouler  fur  this  rery  it  titvy  bud  nut  \a. :  iiud  the  Alhen- 

okjcct'.  I1ic  rpotiiln,  literally  cat'  iajis  thought  Sec"] 
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army  by  land  dissolved,  the  Athenians  also  set  up 
a  trophy  in  Achaia,  as  if  the  victory  had  been 
theirs ;  distant  from  Eriueus,  where  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  rode,  about  twenty  furlougs.  This  was  the 
success  of  that  battle  by  sea. 
Dnnorthrwe        35,  Dcraosthenes  and  Eurymedon,  after  theThu- 
"     'm"ih^"  rians  had  put  in  readiness  to  go  with  them  seven 
„','"'^'    hundred  men  of  arms  and  three  hundred  darters, 
commanded  their  galleys  to  go  along  the  coast  to 
Croton' ;  and  conducted  their  laud  soldiers,  having 
first  taken  a  muster  of  them  all  upon  the  side  of 
the  river  Sybaris,  through   the  territory  of  the 
Thuriana.    But  coming  to  the  river  Hylias,  upon 

'  [The  CrotoniitliB,  accordinj;  to  ton.    The  esiles  now  applied  for 

Herudotas  (viii.  47),  were  b;  race  help  to  Spntta  and  Albens ;  and  bj 

Acbteans :    bul   Mueller  olmerves  tlie  latltr  slat*  were  farourabtf  re. 

that  the  colony  must  have  been  ceived.    Under  tlie  usual  Kuidance 

established  under  the  aulboril^  of  of  an  oracle,  the  new  citj,  called 

Sparta ;  Apolb  and  Hercules,  the  Tburii  from  a  fountain  which  rooe 

Doric  god  and   hero,  licing  both  there,  was  built  with  geomet/ieml 

worshipped    there   with    espcoiBl  regularity  near  the  former  site  of 

honour,  and  the  eailj  constitution  Sybaris.   Amongst  the  new  settlen 

being  aim  Doric.     Croton  was  the  were  HcrodutuB  the  historian,  and 

soil  whereou  PythugoniB  made  the  Ljsios  the  orator.    The  Sybarite 

experiment  of  his  real  aristucracj.  exiles,  bowcrer,  not  htn\sg  content 

The  single  galle;  sent  by  this  gtate  to  lire  on  terms  ufei(URlily  with  llie 

to  assist  the  Greeks  at  the  battle  uf  new  settlers,  dissensions  arose,  in 

Salamis,  was   the  sole  instance  of  which  the  former  are  said  to  bare 

support  given  to  iheii  cause  by  any  been  extermiunled.  The  retnoiniBf 

:e  l)cyond  the  limits  of  Greece:  Thurians  then  invited  adventuren 

Herod.ihid.— Tburii  was  a  scion  of  to  join  them  from  Greece  on  temli 

Sybaris.alsoan  Achann  colony  and  of  perfect  e<]ua] I ty.  In  imitation  of 

Gonlcn)]iorancouswitbCroion(A.C  the  Athenians,  they  divided  tbem- 

710).    About  sixty  years  after  the  selves  into  ten  tribes,  named  after 

overtlirow  and  destruction  of  their  the  diRerent  nations  of  which  the 

city  by  Croton,  the  descendants  of  colony  was  composed.     Of  these, 

the  exiled  Sybarites  succeeded  in  four    represented     Athens,    Ionia, 

again  forming  a  settlement  on  its  Eubu:a,  and  the  isldnds ;  three  Pe- 

site:  but  in  a  few  years  were  a^in  loponncssus;  and  tliree  the  north  of 

forced  to  fly  liy  the  jealousy  of  Cro-  Greece.  See  Thirl,  cb.  xviii,] 
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word  sent  them  from  the  men  of  Croton,  that  if       vit. 
the  army  went  through  their  territory  it  should  be    "^     • 
agmnat' their  will,  they  marched  down  to  the  sea-     A.c.iia. 
side  and  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Hylias;  where 
they  stayed  all  that  night,  and  were  met  by  their 
galleys.    The  next  day  embarking,  they  kept  along  j 

the  shore  and  touched  at  every  town  saving  Locri, 
till    they   arrived  at   Petra   in    the    territory    of  | 

legium. 

36.  The  Syracusians  in   the   meantime,  upon  ThtSymciuiMi* 
itelligence  of  their  coming  on,  resolved  to  try  °|,|J'^^"*'Jg|)f' 
again  what  they  could  do  with  their  uavy  ;  and  *'"'  "'-  ^^'"- 
with  their  new  supply  of  landmen,  which  they  had  niusuiipijcouw. 
gotten  together  on  purpose  to  fight  with  the  Athe- 
sians  before  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedou  should 
arrive.   And  they  furnished  their  navy,  both  other-  Tii<it  «,mm.-r  at 
■wise  and  according  to  the  advantages  they  had  Jj.'l,'"  g'ill^yil!' 
learnt  in  the  last  battle,  and  also  made  shorter  the 
heads  of  their  galleys,  and  thereby  stronger ;  and 
made  beaks  to  them  of  a  great  thickness,  which 
they  also  strengthened  with  rafters  fastened  to  the 
sides  of  the  galleys,  both  within  and  without,  of  six 
ctibits  long':  iu  such  manner  as  the  Corinthians  ] 

had  armed  their  galleys  a-head,  to  fight  with  those 
before  Naupactus,  For  the  Syracusians  made 
laccount,  that  against  the  Athenian  galleys  not  so 
Imtlt,  but  weak  before,  as  not  using  so  much  to 
meet  the  enemy  a-head  as  upon  the  side  by  fetch- 
ing a  compass,  they  could  not  but  have  the  better ;  i 
and  that  to  fight  in  the  great  haven  many  galleys  , 
iu  not  much  room,  was  an  advantage  to  them  :  for 

'  ["  AnJ  pWeil  in  tlicbons  ihick     guile;,  six  cubits  lou);  both  wiililn  , 

[ides,  BUppoited  hj  beams  run-    mid   wiLlioiil":  llinl  is.  six  culiils  I 

Ig  ilong  Ilieiu  to  llie  siiks  of  the     nitliin  the  gallcy.RiKl  six  withntiLl 
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that  using  the  direct  encounter,  they  should  break 
with  their  firm  and  thick  beaks  the  hollow  and 
infirm  foreparts  of  the  galleys  of  their  enemies;  and 
that  the  Athenians,  in  that  narrow  room,  would 
want  means  both  to  go  about  and  to  go  through 
them',  which  was  the  point  of  art  they  most  relied 
on.  For  as  for  their  passing  through,  they  would 
hinder  it  themselves  as  much  as  they  could :  and 
for  fetching  compass,  the  straitness  of  the  place 
would  not  suffer  it.  And  that  fighting  a-head, 
which  seemed  before  to  be  want  of  skill  in  the 
masters  [to  do  otherwise],  was  it  they  would  now 
principally  make  use  of :  for  in  this  would  be  their 
principal  advantage.  For  the  Athenians,  if  over- 
come, would  have  no  retiring  but  to  the  land,  which 
was  but  a  little  way  off  and  little  in  compass,  near 
their  own  camp^:  and  of  the  rest  of  the  haven 
themselves  should  be  masters.  And  the  enemy 
being  pressed,  could  not  choose,  thronging  toge- 
ther into  a  little  room  and  all  into  one  and  the 
same  place,  but  disorder  one  another  :  which  was 
indeed  the  thing,  that  in  all  their  battles  by  sea  did 
the  Athenians  the  greatest  hurt ;  having  not,  as  the 
Syracusians  had,  the  liberty  of  the  whole  haven  to 
retire  unto'.  And  to  go  about  into  a  place  of 
more  room,  they  having  it  iu  their  power  to  set 
upon  them  from  the  main  sea,  and  to  retire  again 
at  pleasure,  they  should  never  be  able ;  especially 

'  [irifiix'XouvifuEirXuuv:  Beci.49,  hurbiiui ;  uiul  til e  short  distance  of 

note]  the  line  tit  liattlc  frum  the  sborc 

'['■irdrireulacl.couldmabeno  would  not  admit  of  perfonuing 

anafTntuiisavelollielamr:— "tliat,  tlie  unacrousiB  (see  i  ■19,  note)  with 

nnmelj,  oppoiite  Iheii  own  ciunp".  proper  efieet.] 
Tlic  tjyrnvusuns  were  io  poucSGiiin         '  [''  Wherein  Iu  execute  the  auu- 

of  nil  tbe  rest  of  the  aliore  ul'  itii.-  cruiisis",] 
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having  Plemmyrium  for  enemy,  and  the  haven's       vii. 
mouth  not  being  large.  '^^TiTliil 

37-  The  Syracusians  having  devised  thus  niuph  a  c.*ia. 
over  and  above  their  former  skill  and  strength', 
aud  far  more  confident  now  since  the  former 
battle  by  sea,  assaulted  them  both  with  their  army 
and  with  their  navy  at  once.  The  landmen  from 
the  city  Gylippus  drew  sooner  out  a  little,  and 
brought  them  to  the  wall  of  the  Athenians'  camp 
upon  the  side  toward  the  city^:  and  from  Olym- 
pieium,  the  men  of  arms  all  that  were  there,  and 
the  horsemen  and  light  armed  of  the  Syracusians 
came  up  to  the  wall  on  the  other  side.  And  by  and  by 
after',  came  sailingforth  also  the  galleys  of  the  Syra- 
cusians and  their  confederates.  The  Athenians,  that 
thought  at  first  they  would  have  made  the  attempt 

_  only  with  their  landmen,  seeing  also  the  galleys  on 
i  sudden  coming  towards  them,  were  in  confusion ; 
land  some  of  them  put  themselves  in  order  upon 

"  and  before  the  walls,  against  those  that  came  from 
the  city  :  and  others  went  out  to  meet  the  hoi^e- 
men  and  darters,  that  were  coming  in  great  num- 
ters  and  with  speed  from  Olympieium  and  the 
parts  without :    others   again    went   aboard,   and 

'  witbal  came  to  aid  those  ashore.     But  when  the  tho  AiimniM 
galleys  were  manned  they  put  otf,  being  seventy-  TsIl'""^ 
five    in  number  -,    and    those   of    Syracuse  about 
Bghty.     38.  Having  spent    much    of  the  day  in 
[Charging  and  retiring  and  trj'ing  each  other,  and 


'  ["  The    Sjraciisans     litiTinif  llie  rase  of  (lie  S jracatans.  Arnold, 

I  iHapteil  Uicir  plaus  to  tlii^ir  Gotller.] 
.  ent    tnowleilpe    and    power".        '  ['■  Ajpiinsl  sa  uiuch  nf  it   ub 

Imt  in  utUinary  cases  wimiii  lie  frontod  llie  tity".] 
)»i  soanuuiship,  wiii<  well  suiccd  tu         "  ["  And  iittaigLt  Ic-rciipuii",] 


The  tUnUgii 
AriiloD.aum 
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performed  nothing  ■worth  the  mentioning,  save 
that  the  Syracusians  sunk  a  galley  or  two  of  the 
Athenians,  they  parted  again  :  and  the  land  sol- 
diers retired  at  the  same  time  fi'om  the  wall  of  the 
Athenian  camp.  The  next  day  the  Syracusians 
lay  still,  without  showing  any  sign  of  what  they 
meant  to  do.  Yet  Nicias  seeing  that  the  battle  by 
sea  was  with  equality,  and  imagining  that  they 
would  fight  again,  made  the  captains  to  repair 
their  galleys,  such  as  had  been  torn':  and  two 
great  ships  to  be  moored  without  those  piles  which 
he  had  driven  into  the  sea  before  his  galleys,  to  be 
instead  of  a  baveu  enclosed.  These  ships  he  placed 
about  two  acres"  breadth"  asunder  :  to  the  end,  if 
any  galley  chanced  to  be  pressed,  it  might  safely 
run  in  and  again  go  safely  out  at  leisure.  In  per- 
forming of  this,  the  Athenians  spent  a  whole  day 
from  morning  until  uight. 

39.  The  next  day  the  Syracusians  assaulted  the 
"  Athenians  again  with  the  same  forces'',  both  by 
sea  and  land,  that  they  had  done  before ;  but  be- 
gun earlier  in  the  morning ;  and  being  opposed 
fleet  against  fleet,  they  drew  out  a  great  part  of 
the  day,  now  again  as  before,  in  attempting  upon 
of  each  other  without  effect.     Till  at  last  Ariston  the 
"son  of  Pyrrhichus,  a  Corinthian,  the  most  expert 
master  that  the  Syracusians    had   iu   their  fleet, 
persuaded  the  commanders  iu  the  navy  to  send 
to  such  iu  the  city  as  it  belouged  to,  and  com- 
mand that  the  market  should  be   speedily  kept 
at  the  sea-side,  and  to  compel  every  man  to  bring 

'  ["Sncb  as  hdd  anj  dninugc:  there  wiTti  several  at  these  xliipt-l 
nmi  moored  ships  of  hurthen  with-  '  ['■  Two  plethra":  see  vi.  1 02.n.] 
Dul  the  piles  &u,"    Iiappeara  that        '["ThesumenmunerofatUck".] 
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tbithcr  whatsoever  he  had  fit  for  meat,  and  there 
to  sell  it :  that  the  mariuers  disbarking,  might  ' 
presently  dine  by  the  galleys'  side,  and  quickly 
ligiuu  unlooked-for  assault  the  Athenians  afresh 
the  same  day.  40.  Tliis  advice  being  liked,  they 
Sent  a  messenger,  and  the  market  was  furnished. 
And  the  Syracusiaus  suddenly  rowed  astern' 
towards  the  city;  and  dlsbarking,  dined  there  right 
on  the  shore.  The  Athenians,  supposing  they  had 
retired  towards  the  city  as  vanquished,  landed  at 
leisure :  and  amongst  other  business  went  about  the 
dressing  of  their  dinner,  as  not  expecting  to  have 
fought  again  the  same  day.  But  the  Syracusiaus 
suddenly  going  aboard,  came  towards  them  again  : 
and  the  Athenians,  in  great  tumult  and  for  the 
most  part  undiued,  embarking  disorderly,  at  length 

ewith  much  ado  went  out  to  meet  them.  For  a. 
Iffhile  they  held  their  hands  on  both  sides,  and  but 
observed  each  other.  But  anon  after,  the  Athe- 
nians thought  not  fit,  by  longer  dallying,  to  over- 
come themselves  with  their  own  labour,  but  rather 
to  fight  as  soon  as  they  could  ;  and  thereupon  at 
once  with  a  joint  shout  charged  the  enemy,  and 
Itlie  fight  began.  The  Syracusiaus  received  [and 
resisted']  their  charge ;  and  fighting,  as  they  had 
before  determined,  with  their  galleys  head  to  head 
with  those  of  the  Athenians,  and  provided  with 
beaks  for  the  purpose,  brake  the  galleys  of  the 
Athenians  very  much  between  the  heads  of  the 
galleys  and  the  oars.  The  Athenians  were  also 
annoyed  much  by  the  darters  from  the  decks ;  but 


I  tn-Kliiig"- 


'  [\-ulgo,.if..VoiT(.;   i)i;Lk.  oja.) 
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r.       much  more  by  those  Syracusians,  who  going  about 
— '   iu  small  boats  passed  under  tlie  rows  of  the  oars 
lis.     of  the  euemy's  galleys,  and  coming  close  to  their 
sides,    threw    their    darts    at   the    mariuers   from 
thence'. 
Kivsj'rarimani      41.  The  Syracusians  having  fought  in  this  man- 
"■-•^^-  jjgj.  ^jjIj  (|jg  utmost  of  their  strength,  in  the  end 
gat  the  victory :  and  the  Athenians,  between  the 
[two]   ships,  escaped   into   their  harbour.      The 
Syracusian  galleys  chased  them  as  far  as  to  those 
ships  :  but  the  dolphins  hanging  from  the  masts' 
over  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  forbade  them 
to  follow  any  further.    Yet  there  were  two  galleys, 
which  upon  a  jollity  after  victory  approached  them, 
but  both  were  lost :  of  which  one  with  her  men 
and  all  was  taken.     The  Syracusians,  after  they 
had  sunk  seven  galleys  of  the  Athenians  and  torn 
many  more,  and  of  the  men  had  taken  some  alive 
and  killed  others,  retired,  and  for  both  the  battles 
erected  trophies :  and  had  already  an  assured  hope 
of  being  fur  superior  by  sea,  and  also  made  account 
to  subdue  the  array  by  land.     And  they  prepared 
to  assault  them  again  In  both  kinds. 
Drmorthtna.         42.  In  the  meantime  Demosthenes  and  Eury-  , 
^,'5,^'^'^^'^""  medon  arrived  with  the  Athenian  supply;  being* 
nrrivB  .t  sj™.   about  seventy-three  galleys,  and  men  of  arms,  of 
their  own  and  of  their  confederates,  about  five  thou- 
sand ;  besides  darters,  as  well  barbarians  as  Greeks, 


'  [T]irau);li  theporl-Loles,  wliiub  pDWcrful    enuiigli   tu   break  ultwn 

[K  large  tuougli  U)  a<!mitalleaKi  Uiruiit;b  unj  gnlU-y  un  whieh  Um 

mau't  head :  see  Herod,  v.  33,]  dolphin    felL— Tlie    sliips    were 

'  ["  Frum   Ihe   beams".    These  moored,  nol  abreASI,  but  one  after 


beains  seem  to  bare  been  of  ui 
(lerablc  size,  and  tbe  wbole  cugiae 


anulLer  iu  two  fitcs.  Gocll.] 
'  ["  WLih  tbe  tureigp  ships".] 
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I  not  a  few,  and  slingers  and  archers,  and  all  other        vii.        J 
Iprovision  sufficieut.    For  the  present  it  not  a  little    \„b  ,„,'    I 
I  daunted  the  Syracusians  and  their  confederates,  to      t^^V^'     M 
see  no  end  of  their  danger ;  and  that,  notwith-  ■ 

standing  the  fortifying  in  Deceleia,  another  army  I 

should  come  now  equal  and  like  unto  their  former;  m 

and  that  their  power  should  be  so  great  in  every  ■ 

kind.     And  on  the  other  side,  it  was  a  kind  of  ■ 

strengthening    after    weakness    to    the    Athenian  H 

army  that  was  there  before.     Demosthenes,  when  H 

he  saw  how  things  stood,  and  thinking  it  unfit  to  H 

loiter  and  fall  into  Nicias  his  case  :^for  Nicias,  H 

who  was  formidable  at  his  first  coming,  when  he  I 

set  not  presently  upon  Syracuse  but  wintered  at  I 

Catana,  both  grew  into  contempt,  and  was  pre-  H 

vented  also  by  the  coming  of  Gylippus  thither  with  I 

an  army  out  of  Peloponnesus :  the  which,  if  Nicias  I 

bad  gone  against  Syracuse  at  first,  had  never  been  I 

so  much  as  sent  for  :  for  supposing  themselves  to  I 

have  been  strong  enough  alone,  they  had  at  once  I 

both  found  themselves  too  weak,  and  the  city  been  I 

enclosed  with  a  wall ;  whereby,  though  they  had  I 

sent  for  it,  it  could  not  have  helped  them  as  it  did : —  I 

Demosthenes,  I  say,  considering  this,  and  that  he  I 

also  even  at  the  present  and  the  same  day  was  most  m 

I  terrible  to  the  enemy,  intended  with  all  speed  to  M 

^  make  use  of  this  present  terribleness  of  the  army.  ^ 

And  having  obsen'cd  that  the  cross  wall  of  the  DemDiikfiii!) 
Syracusians,  wherewith  they  hindered  the  Athenians  '"i^CwJi" 
from  enclosing  the  city,  was  but  single  ;  and  that  "^'j^,'^/^^; 
I  if  they  could  be  masters  of  the  ascent  to  Epipolse,  ihn>ughEpipoi» 
I  and  again  of  the  camp  there,  the  same  might  easily  prQ«niiii«orih« 
ken,  (for   none  would   have   stood  against  ah,1^JJ^ 
:  hasted  to  put  it  to  trial,  and  thought  it  his 
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shortest  way  to  the  dispatching  of  the  war.  For 
either  he  should  have  snccess,  he  thought,  and  so 
win  Syracuse,  or  he  would  lead  away  the  array, 
and  no  longer  without  purpose  consume  both  the 
Athenians  there  with  him  and  the  whole  state. 
The  Athenians  therefore  went  out,  and  first  wasted 
the  territory  of  the  Syracusians  about  the  river 
Anapus ;  and  were  the  stronger,  as  at  first,  both 
by  sea  and  land.  For  the  Syracusians  durst  neither 
way  go  out  against  them,  but  only  with  their  horse- 
men and  darters  from  Olympieium.  43.  After 
this,  Demosthenes  thought  good  to  try  the  wall 
which  the  Athenians  had  built  to  enclose  the  city 
withal',  with  engines.  But  seeing  the  engines 
were  burnt  by  the  defendants  fighting  from  the  wall, 
and  that  having  assaulted  it  in  divers  parts  with 
the  rest  of  his  army,  he  was  notwithstanding  put 
back,  he  resolved  to  spend  the  time  no  longer;  but 
having  gotten  the  consent  of  Nicias  and  the  rest  in 
commission  thereunto,  to  put  in  execution  his  de- 
sign for  Epipoljc,  as  was  before  intended.  By  day, 
it  was  thought  impossible  not  to  be  discovered, 
either  in  their  approach  or  in  their  ascent.  Having 
therefore  first  commanded  to  take  five  days"  provi- 
sion of  victual,  and  all  the  masons  and  workmen, 
as  also  store  of  casting  weapons,  and  whatsoever 
they  might  need,  if  they  overcame,  for  fortifica- 
tion :  he  and  Eurymedon  and  Menander,  with  the 
whole  army,  marched  about  midnight  to  Epipolay, 


■  ["  The  cross  wall  of  the  Sjra- 
cuBans".  Bekker  Sec,  tTaparfix""- 
/laroc:  vulgo,  Birorfufrj/ioroc.  Thu- 
rjdides  L-areAilly  distinguislips  the 
former  word,  by  tthiuli  he  always 


means  tlie  cross  wall  of  the  Syra- 
cuGunE,  from  the  latter,  which  be 
applies  tu  the  Athenian  whII  of 
circuTnFallation.     Se«  Luciui.   i 
Couscr.  Hist-  t.  39.     Goell.] 


I 
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leaving  Nicias  in  the  camp.  Being  come  to  Epi- 
polie  at  Euryelus,  where  also  the  army  went  up 
before,  they  were  not  only  not  discovered  by  the 
Syracusians  that  kept  the  watch,  but  ascending' 
took  a  certain  fortification  of  the  Syracusians  there, 
and  killed  part  of  them  that  kept  it.  But  the 
greatest  number  escaping,  ran  presently  to  the 
camps,  of  which  there  were  in  Epipolse  three  walled 
about  without  the  city,  one  of  Syracusians,  one  of 
other  Sicilians,  and  one  of  confederates",  and  car- 
ried the  news  of  their  coming  in,  and  told  it  to 
those  six  hundred  Syracusians  that  kept  this  part 
of  Epipolie  at  the  first ;  who  presently  went  forth 
to  meet  them.  But  Demosthenes  and  the  Athe- 
ians  lighting  on  them,  though  they  fought  va- 
tly,  put  them  to  flight ;  and  presently  marched 
*,  making  use  of  the  present  heat  of  the  army 
finish  what  he  came  for  before  it  were  too  late  : 
id  others  [going  on]  in  their  first  course  took 
the  cross-wall  of  the  Syracusians,  they  flying  that 
kept  it,  and  were  throwing  down  the  battlements 
thereof.  The  Syracusians,  and  their  confederates, 
and  Gylippus  and  those  with  him,  came  out  to 
meet  them  from  their  camps :  but  because  the 
attempt  was  unexpected  and  in  the  night,  they 
charged  the  Athenians  timorously,  and  were  even 


'  ["  AdTanciog".    At  Eurjdus 

ihey  were  already  at  tlio  aumniil 

of  the  hdghts. — The  fortificalion 

taken  was  appftiently  on  Lhe  very 

t  of  the  bIo|)c,  on  or  ueui  iLe 

It  wUcli  the  Alheoiaas  had  for- 

mlj  ioiiified  St  Labdalum.  Am.} 

*  t"  One  of  lhe  S;tacu«aiis,  one 

t  iMe  other  Sicilians",  &■:.     The 

I  CBtnps  appear  \a  have  been 


fonned  immedialelj  under  llieivulls 
ur  tlie  city.  The  six  hundred  Syra- 
cusans  were  probahly  gUtioned 
higher  on  the  slope,  peihups  at  the 
point  where  the  cross  wiill  termi- 
nated. Ain.Goell.] 

matched  on  without  stiiyiog  ti 
tliecroBawall.— iiw4rS(ffp«rijc,"in 
their  lim  cuuise".  Is  unesplaiticd,] 


,   llicy 
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at  first  forced  to  retire.  But  as  tbe  Athenians 
advanced  more  out  of  order,  [chiefly]  as  having 
already  gotten  the  victory,  but'  desiring  also  quickly 
to  pass  through  all  that  remained  yet  unfoughten 
with,  lest  through  their  remissness  in  following 
they  might  again  rally  themselves ;  the  Boeotians 
withstood  them  first,  and  charging  forced  them  to 
turn  their  backs. 

44.  And  here  the  Athenians  were  mightily  in 
disorder  and  perplexed  :  so  that  it  hath  been  very 
bard  to  be  informed  of  any  side,  in  what  manner 
each  thing  passed.  For  if  in  the  day  time,  when 
things  are  better  seen,  yet  they  that  are  present 
cannot  tell  how  all  things  go,  save  only  what  every 
man  with  much  ado  seeth  near  unto  himself:  how 
then  in  a  battle  by  night,  (the  only  one  that  hap- 
pened between  great  armies  in  all  this  war),  can  a 
man  know^  anything  for  certain  ?  For  though  the 
moon  shined  bright,  yet  they  saw  one  another  no 
otherwise  than  as  by  the  moonlight  was  likely  :  so 
as  to  see  a  body,  but  not  be  sure  whether  it  were 
a  friend  or  not.  And  the  men  of  arms  on  both 
sides,  being  not  a  few  in  number,  had  but  little 
ground  to  turn  in.  Of  the  Athenians,  some  were 
already  overcome,  others^  went  on  in  their  first 
way.  Also  a  great  part  of  the  rest  of  the  army 
was  already,  part  gotten  up,  and  part  ascending, 
and  knew  not  which  way  to  march.  For  after  the 
Athenians  once  turned  their  backs,  all  before  them 
was  in  confusion*;  and  it  was  hard  to  distinguish 


'  ["vlnrf  desiring".]  '  ["  Otiiers,  not  worsted",] 

'  ["  Could  any  one  have  kwiPn"  *  ["  Fur  nil  before  ihciii,  ihe  flighl 

ttv,\  spteadbuiiclocum.  Gocller,  Lnvins;  taken  place,  was  already  in 

Arnold.]  confusion,  anil  it  was  hunl  &c."] 
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of  aiiylhliig  for  the  noise.  For  the  Syracusiaus 
aud  their  confederates  prevailing,  encouraged  each  ' 
other  aud  received  the  assailants  with  exceeding 
great  shouts :  (for  they  had  no  other  means  in  the 
night  to  express  themselves)  :  aud  the  Athenians 
sought  each  other,  and  took  for  enemies  all  before 
them,  though  friends  and  of  the  number  of  those 
that  fled ;  and  by  often  asking  the  word,  there 
being  no  other  means  of  distinction,  all  asking  at 
once  they  both  made  a  great  deal  of  stir  amongst 
themselves,  and  revealed  the  word  to  the  enemy, 
k  But  they  did  not  in  like  manner  know  the  word  of 
ftbe  Syracusians ;  because  these,  being  victorious 
Fand  undistracted,  knew  one  another  better:  so 
that  when  they  lighted  on  any  number  of  the 
enemy,  though  they  themselves  were  more,  yet  the 
enemy  escaped  as  knowing  the  watchword ;  but 
they,  when  they  could  not  answer,  were  slain. 
But  that  which  hurt  them  most  was  the  tune  of 
the  Pjean  ;  which  being  in  both  armies  the  same, 
drave  them  to  their  wits'  end.  For  the  Argives 
and  Corcyraeans,  and  all  other  of  the  Doric  race  on 
the  Athenians'  part,  when  they  sounded  the  Pjean, 
terrified  the  Athenians  on  one  side ;  and  the  enemy 
terrified  them  with  the  like  on  the  other  side. 
Wherefore  at  the  last',  falling  one  upon  another  in 
divers  parts  of  the  army,  friends  against  friends, 
and  countrymen  against  countrymen,  they  not 
I  only  terrified  each  other,  but  came  to  hand-strokes 
I  and  could  hardly  again  be  parted.  As  they  fled  t 
L  before  the  enemy,  the  way  of  the  descent  from  "■ 


'  ["When  tbey  were  ootetlirown  All  Dorians,  as  Spartai 

tnb)  confusion,  falling"  Stc. — The  Corinthians,  uiid  Sy 

ptcan  vnrird  according  to  tim  tribe,  the  same.  MucU.  il.  li.J 
VOL.  IX. 
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Epipolse  by  which  they  were  to  go  back  being  but 
strait,  many  of  them  threw  themselves  down  from 
the  rocks>  and  died  so.  And  of  the  rest  that  gat 
down  safely  into  the  plain,  though  the  greatest 
part,  and  all  that  were  of  the  old  army  by  their 
knowledge  of  the  country,  escaped  into  the  camp : 
yet  of  these  that  came  last,  some  lost  their  way  ; 
and  straying  in  the  fields,  when  the  day  came  ou 
were  cut  off  by  the  Syracusian  horsemen  that 
ranged  the  country  about. 

45.  The  next  day  the  Syracusians  erected  two 
trophies;  one  in  Epipolfe  at  the  ascent',  and  an- 
other where  the  first  check  was  given  by  the 
Bceotians.  The  Athenians  received  their  dead 
under  truce.  And  many  there  were  that  died,  both 
of  themselves  and  of  their  confederates :  but  the 
arms  taken  were  more  than  for  the  number  of  the 
slain.  For  of  such  as  were  forced  to  quit  their 
bucklers  and  leap  down  from  the  rocks,  though  some 
perished,  yet  some  there  also  were  that  escaped. 

o.     46.  After  this,  the  Syracusians  having  by  such 
unlooked-for  prosperity   recovered    their   former 

'"  courage,  sent  Sicanns  with  fifteen  galleys  to  Agri- 
gentum,  being  in  sedition ;  to  bring  that  city,  if  1 
they  could,  to  their  obedience^.  And  Gyhppus  \ 
went  again  to  the  Sicilian  cities^  by  land,  to  raise  i 
yet  another  army,  as  being  in  hope  to  take  the 
camp  of  the  Athenians  by  assault,  considering  how  i 
the  matter  had  gone  in  Epipolas. 

47.  In  the  meantime  the  Athenian  generals  went  I 

'  [Tbat  is  b)  iBj,  at  Euiyelui 
see  ch.  2.] 

•  ["  To  briog  ovet  the  city,  nnd  '  ["  To  the  rest  of  Sirily". 
induce  it  to  ecnd  succours",  i-xi-  Bekker  Jhc,  Jcriic  uXXqvSmXinif: 
yiaOai  is  well  explained  bj  Rcislte,     vulgo,  le  £,] 
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I  council  upon  their  late  overthrow,  nod  present  ' 
;eueral  weakness'  of  the  army.  For  they  saw  not  "^ 
only  that  their  designs  prospered  not,  but  that  the     *■ 

"  soldiers  also  were  weary  of  staying.      For  they  c™mi 
were  troubled  with  sickness,  proceeding  from  a  "i,^" 
double  cause ;  this  being  the  time  of  the  year  most 
Ipbnoxious  to  diseases,  and  the  place  where  they 
lay  moorish  and  noisome  :  and  all  things  else  ap- 

*  peared  desperate.  Demosthenes"  thought  fit  to  tiiu  u 
stay  no  longer ;  and  since  the  execution  of  his 
design  at  Epipolse  had  failed,  delivered  his  opinion 
for  going  out  of  the  haven,  whilst  the  seas  were 
open,  and  whilst,  at  least  with  this  addition  of  gal- 
leys, they  were  stronger  than  the  army  of  the 
enemy,  "  For  it  was  better,"  he  said,  "  for  the 
city  to  make  war  upon  those  which  fortify  ag^nst 
them  at  home,  than  against  the  Syracusians ;  see- 
ing they  cannot  now  be  easily  overcome :  and  there 
was  no  reason  why  they  should  spend  much  money 
io  lying  before  the  city."     This  was  the  opinion  of 

\  Demosthenes, 

48.  Nicias,  though  he  also  thought  their  estate  tiib,, 
bad,  yet  was  unwilling  to   have  their  weakness    ""' 
discovered^ ;  and  by  decreeing  of  their  departure 
openly  with  the  votes  of  many,  to  make  known  the 
same  to  the  enemy  ;  for  if  at  any  time  they  had  a 
mind  to  be  gone,  they  should  then  be  less  able  to 

I'do  it  secretly.     Besides,  tlie  estate  of  the  enemy, 
inasmuch  as  he  understood  it  better  than  the  rest, 


'  ["  DiBconragemenl".]  failed,  he  gnve  his  vole  for  liisilig 

'["  Demosthenes  <Am>/imrwss  of  tro  time  in  goiog  off,  whilst  tlic 

Ofrinkm  &c:  but,a»  he  wus  niindeil  sea"  Kcc] 

K*Ten  when  the    nlteinpt   was   lia-  '  ['■  Was  unwillinir  in  tiiins  lu 

d  at  Epipolx;,  sq,  wneo  it  hud  confess  their  weakness".] 
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put  him  into  some  hope  that  it  might  yet  grow 
worse  thau  their  own,  in  case  they  pressed  the 
siege ;  especially  being  already  masters  of  the  sea, 
far  and  near,  with  their  present  fleet'.  There  was 
moreover  a  party  for  the  Athenians  in  Syracuse, 
that  desired  to  betray  the  state  into  their  hands : 
and  that  sent  messengers  unto  him,  and  suffered 
him  not  to  rise  and  be  gone.  All  which  he  know- 
ing, though  he  were  in  truth  doubtful  what  opinion 
to  be  of,  and  did  yet  consider ;  nevertheless  openly 
in  his  speech,  he  was  against  the  withdrawing  of 
the  army  :  and  said,  "  that  he  was  sure  the  people 
of  Athens  would  take  it  ill,  if  he  went  thence 
without  their  order  :  for  that  they  were  not  to 
have  such  judges  as  should  give  sentence  upon 
their  own  sight  of  things  done,  rather  thau  upon 
the  report  of  calumniators;  but  such  as  would 
believe  whatsoever  some  fine  speaker  should  accuse 
them  of.  That  many,  nay  most  of  the  soldiers 
here,  who  now  cry  out  upon  their  misery',  will 
there  cry  out  on  the  contrary  ;  and  say  the  gene- 
rals have  betrayed  the  state,  and  come  away  for  a 
bribe.  That  he''  would  not  therefore,  knowing  the 
nature  of  the  Athenians  so  well,  choose  to  be  put 
to  death  unjustly,  and  charged  with  a  dishonour- 
able crime  by  the  Athenians,  rather  thau,  if  he 
must  needs  do  one,  to  suffer  the  same  at  the  hand 
of  the  enemy  by  his  own  adventure  *,  And  yet," 
he  said,  "  the  state  of  the  Syracusians  was  still 
inferior  to  their  own.    For  paying  much  money  to 


'  ["  Far  they  would  wear  tbem        '  ["  Crj  out  lli&t  tbeir  affian 

out  by  want  of  money;  especially  were  desperate".] 

being  now,  with  their  present  fleet,        '  ["  That  lie  at  any  rate".] 

more  decidedly  masters  at  sea".]  •  [•iif :  "  iu  his  own  person",] 


mi 
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augers,  and  laying  out  much    more   on  forts' 

[without  and  about  the  city]  ;  having  also  had  a 

igreat  navy  a  year  already  in  pay ;  they  must  needs 

ant  money  at  last,  and  all  these  things  fail  them'. 

'or  they  have  spent  already  two  thousand  talents, 

d  are  much  in  debt  besides.     And  whensoever 

ley  shall  give  over  this  course  and  make  pay  no 

inger,  their  strength  is  gone^ ;  as  being  auxiliary, 

'■and  not  constrained  to   follow  the  war,  as  the 

Athenians  are.    Therefore  it  was  fit,"  he  said,  "  to 

stay  close  to  the  city ;  and  not  to  go  away  as  if 

they  were  too  weak  in  money,  wherein  they  were 

much  superior." 

49.  Nicias,  when   he  spake  this,  assured  them 
it*,  as  knowing  the  state  of  Syracuse  precisely 
id  their  want  of  money ;    and  that  there  were 
Some  that  desired  to  betray  the  city  to  the  Athe- 
nians, and  sent  him  word   not   to  go.    Withal 
he  had    now   confidence   in    the  fleet,  which,    as 
being  before  overcome,  he  had  «ot\     As  for  lying 
where  they  did,  Demosthenes  would  by  no  means 
tear  of  it.      But  if  the  array  might  not  be  car- 
ded away  without  order  from  the  Athenians,  but 
.Qst  needs  stay  in   Sicily ;    then,  he  said,  they 
ight  go"  to  Thapsus  or  Cataua,  from  whence  by 
leir  landmen  they  might  invade  and  turn  much 


*■  ["They  were  bBdly  off  now, 
mnd.iu  coarse  of  time  would  not 
ItDOtv  bow  to  get  ou".] 

'  [**  And  as  soon  as  erer  they  Giil    Sec 
B  the  pay  nf  any  part  of  their  forces,    former 


is  iDBuifest  fioni  tbe  last  cliapter, 
that  he  did  not  disclose  his  intrigues 
with  the  party  in  Syracuse.] 

[Nicias  relied  od  his  kuowiog 

"andwas  encourafced,  aiun  the 

I,  by  bis  confidencB 

isiderable,  tbeJr    in  Ihe  fleet".    Goell.     Duker  says 

rs  arc  ruined".]  of  this  pitssiige,  "  hsc  mihi  soig- 

•  ["  In  Mving  this,  Nicius'  reli-    mata  sunt".] 

«  wMuponhisknowiDg"&c.  It        *  ["They  int«(rif»eaiid  gu"  Sic.] 
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:.       of  the  country  to  them'  and  wasting  the  fields  of 
■    the  enemies,  weaken  the  Syracusians ;  and  be  to 
lis.     fight  with  their  galleys  in  the  main  sea,  and  not 
in  a  narrow,  {which  is  the  advantage  of  the  enemy), 
but  in  a  wide  place,  where  the  benefit  of  skill 
should  be  theirs ;  and  where  they  should  not  be 
forced,  in  charging  and  retiring,  to  come  up  and 
fall  off  in  narrow  and  circumscribed  limits.     In 
sum  he  said,  he  by  no  means  liked  to  stay  where 
they  were  -.  but  with  all  speed,  no  longer  delaying 
the  matter,  to  arise  and  be  gone.     Eurymedon 
also  gave  the  like  counsel.    Nevertheless,  upon  the 
contradiction  of  Nicias,  there  grew  a  kind  of  sloth 
and  procrastination  iu  the  business  ;  and  a  suspi- 
cion withal,  that  the  asseveration-  of  Nicias  was 
grounded  on  somewhat  that  he  knew  above  the 
rest.     And  thereupon  the  Athenians  deferred  their 
going  thence,  and  stayed  upon  the  place. 
CjUppiwreiiim-      50.  In  tlic  meantime  Gylippus  and  Sicauus  re- 
um^froi^e^tunied  unto  Syracuse.     Sicanus  without  his  pur- 
caiiMofSieay.    ^^^^  ^j  Agrigentum  ;  for  whilst  he  was  yet  in  Gela, 
the  sedition  which  had  been  raised  in  the  behalf  of 

Lthe  Syracusians  was  turned  into  friendship*:  but 
Gylippus  not  without  another  great  army  out  of 
Sicily,  besides  the  men  of  arms,  which  having  set 
forth  from  Peloponnesus  in  ships  the  spring  before, 
were  then  lately  arrived  at  Selinus  from  out  of 
Afric.  For  having  been  driven  into  Afric,  and  the 
Cyrenaeana  having  given  them  two  galleys  with 
ll.ej 
by", 


'  ["  Whence  witli  tLeir  Ixiidmen  &cc.,6pi<i/ovTai:  vul|fo,  rfwi^fovrm.] 

lliey  migLt  Qverriin  mucli  of  ibe  '  ["  Tlie  oonfiilence".] 

country   and    subBist    themselves,  '  ["Theparljlhai  wasforfrienU- 

wliilst  lliey  weakened  their  eneinies  ship  with  the  Syracusans  bad  hwn 

by  wasting  Ihcir  territory".  Bekker  driven  out".  Goell.  Am.] 
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pilots,  in  passing  by  the  shore  they  aided  the  Eues- 
peritre'  besieged  by  the  Africans ;  and  having  over-    '" 
come  the  Africans,  they  went  over  to  Neapolis,  a 
town  of  traffic  belonging  to  the  Carthagenians ; 
where  the  passage  into  Sicily  is  shortest,  and  but 
two  days  and  a  night's  sail  over;  and  from  thence 
they  crossed  the  sea  to  Selinus.     As  soon  as  tliey 
were  come,  the  Syracusians  again  presently  pre- 
pared to  set  upon  the  Athenians,  both  by  sea  and 
land.     The  Athenian  generals   seeing  them  have 
another  army,  and  their  own*  not  bettering,  bat 
every  day  growing  worse  than  other,  but  especially 
as  being  pressed  to  it  by  the  sickness  of  the  sol- 
diers, repented  now  that  they  removed  not  before : 
and  Nicias  being  now  no  longer  against  it  aa  he 
was,  but  desirous  only  that  it  might  not  be  con- 
cluded openly",  gave  order  unto  all  as  secretly  as 
was  possible  to  put  forth  of  the  harbour,  and  to  be 
ready  when  the  sign  should  be  given.     But  when  ruo 
they  were  about  it,  and  everything  was  ready,  the  ^^' 
moon  happened  to  be  eclipsed:  for  it  was  fiiU™"" 
moon.      And  not  only  the  greatest  part  of  the""" 
lenians*  called  upon  the  generals  to  stay,  but 


[A  people  to  ihe  west  ot  Barca,  called"   Sic.     Fericles,    wlio    had 

to  Ibe  north  of  the  Ausciiiss.  gaiacd  from  Anaxugoruj  some  moro 

Herod,  h.  171.]  correct  notioDS   of    tlie    heavcolf 

["Tbeir  otrn  uFTaira".]  bodies  than  were  comuioB   in  his 

[That  is  to  say,  he  did  nut  wish  time,  bad  ventured  od  the  occasion 

iDncilofwHrU) beheld, atwbich  of  the  expedition  about  Pelopon- 

taxurchs  and  trierarchs  would  nesus  in  130  (ii.  d6)  to  disregard  an 

present,  and  thequestion  decided  eclipM  of  the  sun :  and  explained 

hy  open  voting.     And  the  generals  its  real  canae,  bj  showing  that  the 

being  a urojcfjaropic,  (having  ubso-  same  etfect  was  produced  by  n  cloak 

Inte  authority),  mjglit  act  on  their  held  up  beiweeo  the  sqd  and  ibo 

leiponsihility.  Am.}  eyes  of  the  bynlandcts. 


*  l^'iifKikingupouii 


of  an  eclipse  uf  the  i 
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Nicias  also  (for  he  was  addicted  to  superstition 
and  observations  of  that  kind  somewhat  too  much) 
said  that  it  sboidd  come  no  more  into  debate 
whether  they  should  go  or  not,  till  the  three  tioies 
nine  days  were  past,  which  the  soothsayers  appoint 
in  that  behalf.  And  the  Athenians,  though  upon 
going,  stayed  still  for  this  reason, 
US  51.  The  Syracusians  also  having  intelligence  of 
p  this,  were  encouraged  unto  the  pressing  of  the 
'"  Athenians  much  the  more  :  for  that  they  confessed 
themselves  already  too  weak  for  them,  both  by 
sea  and  land ;  for  else  they  would  never  have 
sought  to  have  run  away.  Besides,  they  would 
not  have  them  sit  down  in  any  other  part  of  Sicily, 
and  become  the  harder  to  be  warred  on  ;  but  had 
rather  thereright,  and  in  a  place  most  for  their 
own  advantage,  compel  them  to  fight  by  sea.  To 
which  end  they  manned  their  galleys ;  and  after 
they  had  rested'  as  long  as  was  sufficient,  when 
they  saw  their  time,  the  first  day  they  assaulted 
the  Athenians'  camp.  And  some  small  number  of 
men  of  arms  and  horsemen  of  the  Athenians  sallied 
out  against  them  by  certain  gates  :  and  the  Syra^ 


WHS  still  leHs  gcueraUy  underatoud.  auspicious  $igu,  three  dajs' deUy 

UiifortuiiHtelj  tbe  nslronomer  Me-  nns  commonly  held  Eullicieol.  But 

tun  did  not  acciimpniiy  the  expedi-  the  suothsajera  of  Nicini  enjcnned 

tion,  baviof;,  it  ie    said,   feigned  that  the  retreat  should  be  deferred 

madness  toavoid  it;  andoneoflhc  (at  three  time»  nine  ilafs,  tfant  ii, 

most  intelligent  among  the  sooth-  till  the  nenl  full  moon.    See  Thirl, 

Myers,  Stilbides,  was  lately  dead.  ch.  20.   There  is  some  diflVrenceof  j 

sun,  if  none  of  the  rest  could  IwTe  opinion  whether"  three",  or  "three   I 

been  found  lo  declare,  as  nppeais  limes   niue   days"    is    ibe   propet  ] 

It)  have  been  the  opinion  of  Philo-  rending:  founded  mainly  upon  ■  I 

chorus,  one  learned  on  those  qnes-  passage  of  Diodonis.^ 
tions  (Plul.  Nioias),  thai  for  a  re-        '  ["  And  afier  essaying  thnii-  I 

Irenting  urmy  the  veiling  of  one  of  selves".  Bekker  Sic,  ivtmpOvn : 

Ihe   cdeslitd    lumrnarics   was    an  sumc  MSS,,(ininiuo>'rD.] 
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;siaiis  intercepting  some  of  the  menof  arms,  beat'  \ 
them  hack  into  the  camp.  Bat  the  entrance  being  "^ 
strait,  there  were  seventy  of  the  horsemen  lost ;  ;*^ 
and  raeu  of  arms  some,  but  not  many.  3'^.  The-Tiiesj 
next  day  they  came  out  with  their  galleys,  seventy- ",^^1 
six  in  number,  and  the  Athenians  set  forth  against '"''  ""■ 

lem  with  eighty-six  ;  and  being  come  together, 

ley  fonght.     Eurymedon  had  charge  of  the  right 

ing  of  the  Athenians  ;  and  desiring  to  encompass 
the  galleys  of  the  enemies,  drew  forth  his  own 
galleys  in  length  more  towards  the  shore ;  and 
was  cut  off  hy  the  Syracusians,  that  had  first  over- 
come the  middle  battle  of  the  Athenians,  from  the 
rest,  in  the  bottom  and  Inmost  part  of  the  haven ; 
and  both  slain  himself,  and  the  galleys  that  were 
with  him  lost.  And  that  done,  the  rest  of  the 
Athenian  fleet  was  also  chased  and  driven  ashore. 

63.  Gylippus,  when  he  saw  the  navy  of  the 
enemy  vanquished,  and  carried  past  the  piles  and 

leir  own  harbour,  came  with  a  part  of  his  array 
the  pier^  to  kill  such  as  landed,  and  to  cause 
the  Syracusians  might  the    easier  pull   the 

leroy's  galleys  from  the  shore,  whereof  themselves 


*  ["  And  putlinfc  to  flight  the 
■jem  buck"  Jfi'.] 

*  [^' And  this  dny,  the  SjTBcusans 
I^RsIed.     But  the  next  ila;  the; 

w  out  with  tbeiigallcja  seventy- 

%  number;  and  at  tlie  same 

«  nmnihed  ugainat  the  fortifita- 

ii  irllh  their  inrHutry.     And  the 

II  eel  forth"  Ike.] 

*  ["To  thecBUvewny" — xi^n  "* 
I  artificial  mule,  but  one 

I  \he  prominentias  forniin^  and 
jsbrKcing  the  bay  near  Duscnn. 


Goel). — After  following  the  city- 
wall  for  Botne  way,  till  it  turned  off 
in  an  inland  direction,  the  xi^ 
then  continued  along  the  edge  of  the 
hnrbour:  forming  nsnrt  nf  narrow 
causewHj  between  tbe  sea  on  one 
side,  nnd  the  marshy  ground  on  the 
other.  And  the  ground  hting  thus 
narrow,  the  Syracusan',  as  soon  ns 
they  were  beuten,  were  naturally 
driven  off  the  causeway  into  the 
m»rshy  ground  on  tlieir  right-hand, 
callcdthEmarshof  Ljsi  mclcia.  Am.] 
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r.  were  masters.  But  the  Tuscans,  who  kept  guard 
"^  in  that  part  for  the  Athenians,  seeing  them  coming 
"s.  that  way  in  disorder,  made  head :  and  charging 
these  first',  forced  them  into  the  marsh  called 
Lysimeleia.  But  when  afterwards  a  greater  number 
of  the  Syracusians  and  their  confederates  came  to 
help  them,  then  also  the  Athenians,  to  help  the 
Tuscans,  and  for  fear  to  lose  their  galleys,  fought 
with  them ;  and  having  overcome  them,  pursued 
them,  and  not  only  slew  many^  of  their  men  of 
arms,  but  also  saved  the  most  of  their  galleys,  and 
brought  them  back  into  the  harbour.  Neverthe- 
less the  Syracusians  took  eighteen,  and  slew  the 
men  taken  in  them.  And  amongst  the  rest  they 
let  drive  before  the  wind  (which  blew  right  npou 
the  Athenians)  an  old  ship  full  of  faggots  and 
brands  set  on  fire,  to  burn  them.  The  Athenians 
on  the  other  side,  fearing  the  loss  of  their  navy, 
devised  remedies  for  the  fire :  and  having  quenched 
the  flame  and  kept  the  ship  from  coming  near, 
escaped  that  danger. 

54.  After  this  the  Syracusians  set  up  a  trophy, 
both  for  the  battle  by  sea,  and  for  the  men  of  arms 
which  they  intercepted  above  before  the  camp, 
where  also  they  took  the  horses.  And  the  Athen- 
ians erected  a  trophy  likewise,  both  for  the  flight 
of  those  footmen  which  the  Tuscans  drave  into 
the  marsh,  and  for  those  which  they  themselves 
put  to  flight  with  the  rest  of  the  army. 
Tiie  Aihraisru  55.  Whcu  thc  Syracusiafis  had  now  manifestly 
^^t^"^!;".^'  overcome  their  fleet';  (for  they  feared  at  first  the    , 

'  ["But   IheTyiseni,  wlio   &c,         =  ["Some   few".     Bekker  &o.,     ! 
made  bead :  and  vhHrgiug  tbe  first     oii  raWaic :  Tulgo,  om.  oi.'\ 
tbcy  mel,  forued  &c".]  '  ["  Son  llieir  fleet".] 
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I  For 

^^  selv 


fopply  of  galleys  that  came  with  Demosthenes)  ;  vii 
tbe  Athenians  were  in  good  earnest  utterly  out  of  -^^^ 
beart.  And  as  they  were  much  deceived  iu  the  '^■^■* 
event,  so  they  repented  more  of  the  voyage '.  For 
having  come  against  these  cities,  the  only  ones  that 
were  for  institution  like  unto  theirown,  andgovemed 
by  the  people  as  well  as  themselves^,  and  which 
had  a  navy  and  horses  and  greatness  ;  seeing  they 
could  create  no  dissension  amongst  them  about 
change  of  government,  to  win  them  that  way,  nor 
could  subdue  it  with  the  greatness  of  their 
forces  when  they  were  far  the  stronger,  but  mis- 
prospered  in  most  of  their  designs ;  they  were  then 
at  their  wits'  end  :  but  now,  when  they  were  also 
Tanquished  by  sea,  (which  they  would  never  have 
thought),  they  were  much  more  dejected  than  ever. 

56.  The  Syracusians  went  presently  about  the  ti^sj™. 
haven  without  fear,  and  meditated  how  to  shut  upIh^Aai^i^" 
the  same :    that   the   Athenians  might  not*  steal  "^^''^^^"(."fi!?^ 
away  without  their  knowledge,  though  they  would.  ™^'j- 
For  now  they  studied  not  only  how  to  save  them- 
selves, but  how  to  hinder  the  safety  of  the  Athen 
:  jans.     For  the  Syracusians  conceived,  not  untruly, 

,t  their  own  strength  was  at  this  present  the 
greater  ;  and  that  if  they  could  vanquish  the 
Athenians  and  their  confederates  both  by  sea  and 
land,  it  would  be  a  mastery  of  great  honour  to 
them  amongst  the  rest  of  the  Grecians.  For  all 
the  rest  of  Greece  should  be*  one  part  freed  by  it, 
and  the  other  part  out  of  fear  of  subjection  here- 

»  [■■  Were  utterly  out  of  heart,  '  [See  vi.  3fi,nole.] 

and  grmt  was  tUeir  diamn^r :  but  '  ["  MiRht  uu  lonjj;eT"  &cc.] 

I    6a  grwter  still  Uicir  rrpenting  of  '  ["  Sliouk!  be  straigblwaj  oiio 

te  voyage".]  pari  ficeU".] 
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T)iBn>itImi«th»l 


thee 


after :  for  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Athenians, 
with  the  remainder  of  their  strength,  to  sustain 
the  war  that  would  be  made  upon  them  afterwards. 
And  they  being  reputed  the  authors  of  it,  should 
be  had  in  admiration,  not  only  with  all  men  now 
living,  but  also  with  posterity.  And  to  say  tnith, 
it  was  a  worthy  mastery ;  both  for  the  causes 
shewn,  and  also  for  that  they  became  victors  not 
of  the  Athenians  only,  but  many  others  their  con- 
federates ;  nor  again  they  themselves  alone,  but 
their  confederates  also,  having  been  in  joint  com- 
mand with  the  Corinthians  and  Lacedfemonians, 
and  both  exposed  their  city  to  the  first  hazard,  and 
of  the  business  by  sea  performed  the  greatest  part 
themselves'.  The  greatest  number  of  nations,  ex- 
cept the  general  roll  of  those  which  in  this  war 
adhered  to  Athens  and  Lacedieraon,  were  together 
at  this  one  city. 

57.  And  this  number  on  both  sides,  against 
Sicily  and  for  it,  some  to  help  win,  and  some  to 
help  save  it,  came  to  the  war  at  Syracuse  ;  not  on 
any  pretence  of  right,  nor  as  kindred  to  aid  kindred, 
but  as  profit  or  necessity  severally  chanced  to 
induce  them*.  The  Athenians  being  Ionic,  went 
against  the  Syracusians  that  be  Doric,  voluntarily. 
With  these,  as  being  their  colonies,  went  the  Lem- 
nians  atid  Imbrians",  and  the  i'Rginetae  that  dwelt 


'  ["  Having  opened  Ihe  wuy  to 
the  greatest  purt  of  it  themEelves. 
Far  tie  greatest  numlier"  Arc. 
vpotiimiTis,^  melapbor  lakeii  froiD 
cutting  a  wuf  before  one  through  a 
foresL  Arn.Goell.] 

"  ["  For  so  nmny  as  follows,  on 
both  sides,  against  Sicily  and  for  it. 


I 

I 

I 


IliDse  with  the  Allienians  to  help 
win,  >inc1  IboEc  with  the  SjracuMiis 
to  help  save  it,  oame  to  tiie  war 
SyiBuuse,notsiiliogn'itheflchother  i 
Hecoiding  to  justice  or  kindled,  but   I 
rather  as  profit"  &c.] 

'  [LemnoB  and  Imhros  (Herod.  ] 
V.  21))  were  in  the  rcigu  of  Darius  a(  i 
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in  .^gina  then,  all  of  tlie  same  language  and  insti-       vn 
tations  with   themselves :  also  the  Hestiaeans  of    '^^. 
Enbrea'.     Of  the  rest,  some  went  with  them  as     a-^* 
their  subjects,  and  some  as  their  free  confederates ;  H«.t;.eut 
and  some  also  hired.     Subjects  and  tributaries  :  as  p^^^l^^ 
the  Eretrians,  Chalcideans,  Styriaus,  and  Carys- ^^''^^^^ 
tians,from  Rubtea:  Ceians,  Andrians,Tenians,  from  CBrpHui 
out  of  the  islands  :  Milesians,  Samians,  and  Chians,  Anrtrian^, 
from  Ionia.    Of  these  the  Chians  followed  them  as  Miwi".. 
free,  not  as  tributaries  of  money,  but  of  galleys,  ^^i;""^'"' 
And  these  were  almost  all  of  them  lonians,  de- 
scended   from   the   Athenians ;    except  only  the 
Carystians,  that  are  of  the  nation  of  the  Dryopes*. 
And  though  they  were  subjects  and  went  upon 

lonstraint,  yet  they  were  lonians  against  Dorians^. 
!sides   these    there   went  with    them  i£olians  : 

lamely,  the  Methymnaeans,  subjects  to  Athens,  not  Msiiij-wt 
tributaries  of  money  but  of  galleys ;  and  the  Tene-  Tcocdian 
diaus  and  .'Enians,  tributaries.  Now  here,  jEolians  ,«uiant 
were  constrained  to  fight  against  Cohans'';  namely, 
against  their  founders  the  Boeotians,  that  took 
part  with  the  Syracusians.  But  the  Plataeans,  and  ruiaaini, 
only  they,  being  Boeotians  ^  fought  against  Breo- 


llie  close  nf  tbc  sixth  ccnlury  A.C. 

Mill   occupied  bj  the   PeloEgians 

L  wlio  migrated  thither  rtom  Attica 

I  (kcti.  68,  note).    LeuDDs  whsco- 

^   hmized  with  Athenians  by  Milti- 

■des  K>me  jears  before  the  battle  of 

Haathon  (Herod,  vi.    HO):   and 

Imbios  maj  have  been  colonized 

'bj'  Iiim  in  his  flight  from  the  Cher- 

Hmeu  to  Athens  (ibid.  41).] 

'  ["AndinoteoverlbeHesUa^aDs, 
dwelling  in  UcsUteain  EubiEa:  all 
(  die  tame  language"  Sec — For 
'm  £gineltr,  aee  ii.  37:  ftod  foi 


the  Hestixans,  see  i.  114] 

'  [.See  iv.  54, note.     Herodotus 

(viii.  46)    reckoos    the    Styrians 

among;st  the  Dryopes.] 

'  ["  Yet  at  ani/  rale  as  loni.ins 

agai-nat  Dorians  thej  still  followed". 

Popp.  Goell.  Am. 'IiuBJcyc  vulgo 

et  Bekk.  n.] 

'  [See  iii.  2,  note.] 

'   [raravr«pil:  "being  oiltriglit 

Bcculiens":  not  like  the  Meiliym- 
nteans,  descended  from  a  common 
stock,  but  actual  BiEotions  them- 
seUes.  Arn.  Butsee  iii.  dt,  note.] 
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tians  upon  jast  quarrel.  The  Rhodians  and  Cythe- 
reans, Doric  both',  by  constraint  bore  arms;  cue 
of  them,  namely  the  Cythereans,  a  colony  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  with  the  Athenians  against  the 
Lacedsemoniaus  that  were  with  Gylippus  ;  and  the 
other,  that  is  to  say,  the  Rhodians,  being  by  descent 
Argives,  not  only  against  the  Syracusians,  who 
were  also  Doric,  but  against  their  own  colony,  the 
Geloans,  which  took  part  with  the  Syracusians. 
Then  of  the  islanders  about  Peloponnesus,  there 
went  with  them  the  Cephalleuians  and  Zaeynthians : 
not  but  that  they  were  free  states,  but  because 
they  were  kept  in  awe  as  islanders  by  the  Athe- 
nians, who  were  masters  of  the  sea.  And  the  Cor- 
cyraeans,  being  not  only  Doric  but  Corinthians, 
fought  openly  against  both  Corinthians  and  Syracu- 
sians, though  a  colony  of  the  one,  and  of  kin  to 
the  other  :  which  they  did  necessarily,  (to  make  the 
best  of  it*) ;  but  indeed  no  less  willingly,  in  respect 
of  their  hatred  to  the  Corinthians.  Also  the  Mes- 
senians  now  so  called,  in  Naupactus,  were  taken 
along  to  this  war ;  and  the  Messenians  at  Pylus, 
then  holden  by  the  Athenians.  Moreover  the  Me- 
garean  outlaws*,  though  not  many,  by  advantage 
taken  of  their  misery,  were  faiu  to  tight  against 
the  Selinuntians  that  were  Megareans  likewise. 
But  now  the  rest  of  their  army  was  rather  volun- 
tary. The  Argives  not  so  much  for  the  league,  as 
for  their  enmity  against  the  Lacedsemonians  and 
their  present  particular  spleen  ^  followed  the  Athe- 


I 


■  [For  Rhodes,  see  iii.  104 
Cythem,  iv.  53,  04.] 
'  ["  Ab  Ihey  pteteniied". 
"  [See  IV.  66-74.] 


*  ["  Each  roan's  present  parti- 
culm  inUrcsl".  Bt'kker  &c.,  wpt- 
Xiai;  vulgodecsL  Vallii  has  "  iili- 
lilalis".] 


m 
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nians  to  the  war  though  Ionic,  against  Dorians. 
And  the  Mantineans  and  other  Arcadian  mercena^    "^ 
Ties  went  with  them,  as  men  accustomed  ever  to     J 
invade  the  enemy  shewed  them :  and  now  for  gain  mb« 
had  for  enemies,  as  much  as  any,  those  other  Area-  " 
diaus  which  went  thither  with  the  Corinthians. 
The  Cretans  and  .'Etolians  were  all '  mercenary :  c«-t 
and  it  fell  out,  that  the  Cretans,  who  together  with  ^'" 
the  Rhodians  were  founders  of  Gela,  not  only  took 
not  part  with  their  colony,  but  fought  against  it 
willingly  for  their  hire".     And  some  Aearnanians  a™ 
also  went  with  them  for  gain  :  but  most  of  them 
went  as  confederates,  in  love  to  Demosthenes  and 
for  good  will  to  the  state  of  Athens.    And  thus 
lany  within  the  bound  of  the  Ionian  gulf.    Then 
tf  Italians,  fallen  into  the  same  necessity  of  sedi- 
ious  times',  there  went  with  them  to  this  war  the 
Thnrians  and  Metapontians ;  of  Greek  Sicilians, 
the  Naxians  and  Catanfeana.      Of  barbarian,  the  nw 
Egestaeans,  who  also  drew  with  them  the  most  of  g^' 
those  Greek  Sicilians*.    Without  Sicily,  there  went 
with  them  some  Tiiscans,  upon  quarrels  between  tu 
lem    and   the   Syracusians;    and  some  lapygian  laii 
lercenaries.    These  were  the  nations  that  followed 
e  army  of  the  Athenians. 
58.  On  the  other  side,  there  opposed  them  on 


(•*  Were  aUo  ihercenarj".] 
*  ["  Thnl  the  Cretans,  wlio  Sec, 
iniwiUiii|;lj  for  tlieir  hire,  came  not 
with,  but  ntrainst  Iheif  folony". 
Beklcer&c,  ucDi^oc:  Valla,  u/(rn. 
— "  And  some  o(  the  Aearnanians, 
tot  lofc  of  gain  but  mare  for  lore 
'"  Deraoslhenes"  fcc] 
■  ["  Of  ItiilioW  the   Thurians 


and  Metapontians,  as  having  been 
overtaken  in  meh  neces^ties  itt  that 
time,  necessities  belongin);  to  sedi- 
tious tiroes,  went  witli  Iheiii".  Ne- 
cessities luc/i,  as  lo  force  ihem  to 
flytheirconntij  and  join  the  Athen- 
ians. Arn.  Goell.] 
■  [•■  Of  the  SiMi"-  BeJfker  Sec. 

niaXiv:  fulgo, auciXiwrwv.] 
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the  part  of  the  Syracusians,  theCamariiiEcans  thi 
"■    borderers  :  and  beyond  them  again  the  Geloai 
IS      and  then  (the  Agrigentines  not  stirring)  beyoi 
,•      them  again  the  same  way,  the  Selinuntians.    Thi 
'"'■    inhabit  the  part  of  Sicily  that  lieth  opposite 
»■      Afric.     Then  the   Himer^ans,  on    the   side  tbi 
lieth  on  the  Tyrrhene  sea,  where  they  are  the  only 
Grecians  inhabiting,  and  only  aided  them.    These 
were  their  confederates  of  the  Greek  nation  within 
Sicily  ;  all  Dorians  and  free  states.     Then  of  tl 
barbarians  there,  they  had  the  Siculi ',  all  but  wh) 
revolted  to  the  Athenians,     For  Grecians  withoi 
iiiiiM.  Sicily,  the  Lacediemoniaiis  sent  them  a  Spartan 
commander,  with  some  Helotes  and  the  rest  freed- 
men^.    Then  aided  them  both  with  galleys  and  with 
,^      land-men,  the  Corinthians  only  ;  and  for  kindred's 
^      sake,  the  Leucadians   and    Ambraciotes :   out   of 
nrrcc-  Arcadia,  those  mercenaries  sent  by  the  Corinthians : 
and  Sicyoniaus  on  constraint":  and  from  without 
Peloponnesus,  the  Baiotians.     To  the  foreign  aids 
the  Sicihans  themselves,  as  being  great  cities,  added 
more  in  every  kind  than  as  much  again  :  for  they 
got  together  men  of  arms,  galleys,    and  hoi 
great  store,  and  other  number  in  abundance.    Am 
to    all    these    again    the    Syracusians    themselvi 
added,  as  I  may  say,  about  as  much  more,  in  res] 
of  the  greatness  both  of  their  city  and  of  th( 
danger.  , 

59.  These  were  the  succours  assembled  on  eithi 
part,  and  which  were  then  all  there  :  and  aft( 


lin 

i 

.at" 


'  ["The  Sileli  alone,  air  kc]  fntman):   then   aided"   8(c. 

'  t"  Sent  ibein  aSpartuii  jienenil,  Neodammla,  v.  34,  nute.] 
hullhcrest tieodamodesniidbelalst         '  [Sicyon  wusredui-ed bySpa 

{uow   ncodamudt  is   rquivalent  to  in  418:  see  v.  IJl.J 
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lem  came  no  more,  neither  to  the  one  side  nor  the 
other.    No  marvel  then,  if  the  Syracusians'  thought    '" 
it  a  noble  mastery,  if  to  the  victory  by  sea  already     a 
gotten  they  could  add  the  taking  of  the  whole 
Athenian  army,  so  great  as  it  was ;  and  hinder 
their  escape  both  by  sea  and    land.      Presently  tl^  ; 
therefore  they  fall  in  hand  with  stopping  up  the  |J^'^^,' 
mouth  of  the  great  haven,  being  about  eiglit  fur- 
longs wide,  with  galleys  laid  cross  and  lighters  and 
boats  upon  their  anchors :   and  withal  prepared 
whatsoever  else  was  necessary  in  case  the  Athenians 
would  hazard  another  battle ;  meditating  on  no 
small  matters  in  anything. 

60.  The  Athenians,  seeing  the  shutting  up  of 
the  haven  and  the  rest  of  the  enemy's  designs, 
thought  good  to  go  to  council  upon  it.  And  the 
generals  and  commanders  of  regiments-  having 
met  and  considered  their  present  want,  both  other- 
wise and  in  this,  that  they  neither  had  provision 
for  the  present,  (for  upon  their  resolution  to  be 
gone,  they  had  sent  before  to  Catana  to  forbid  the 
sending  in  of  any  more),  nor  were  likely  to  have 
for  the  future  unless  their  navy  got  the  upper 
hand  :  they  resolved  to  abandon  their  camp  above, 
and  to  take  in  some  place,  no  greater  than  needs 
they  mnst^,  near  unto  their  galleys,  with  a  wall ; 


'["AndtheiraHies".BekkCTS(c.] 

'  [raiiapxoi:  seeiv.4,B0le.     It 

leenis  to  be  the  opiuion  of  Sclia'- 

nuuin,  as  cited  b;  Goellet,  that  the 

lAxianili  of  the  tribe  commanded 

Ute  boplilffi  of  his  tribe  in  the  Geld.] 

'  t"  No  greater  than  Ihej  needs 

intut  for  their  baggage  and  Ibeir 

■idi,  iitiir"  Ste.     Bj  the  "  camp 

VOL.  IX. 


above",  is  meant  tlie  upper  ex- 
tieniilj  of  the  Athenian  lines,  where 
they  extended  to  the  cpq^i'Dc,  the 
clilf  of  Epipoix,  and  were  most 
distant  froa  the  seiL-Hhoro.  The 
Athenians  were  now.  us  obstned  hy 
Niciaa,  more  like  a  besiegeil  thun  a 
besiegiu);  army  :  tlie  enemy  haviti|{ 
a  free  cammunicatjou  tviib  Ihe  sur> 
V 
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and  leaving  some  to  keep  it,  to  go  aboard  with  the 
rest  of  tlie  army,  and  to  man  every  galley  they 
had,  ser^'iceable  and  less  serviceable  :  and  having 
caused  all  sorts  of  men  to  go  aboard  and  fight  it 
out,  if  they  gat  the  victorv',  to  go  to  Catana ;  if 
not,  to  make  their  retreat  in  order  of  battle  by 
land  (having  first  set  fire  on  their  navy)  the  nearest 
way  unto  some  amicable  place,  either  barbarian  or 
Grecian,  that  they  should  best  be  able  to  reach 
unto  before  the  enemy. 

As  they  had  concluded,  so  they  did.  For  thej 
both  came  down  to  the  shore  from  their  cam]» 
above :  and  also  manned  every  galley  they  had, 
and  compelled  to  go  aboard  every  man  of  age  of 
any  ability  whatsoever.  So  the  whole  navy  waa 
manned  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  tea 
galleys  :  upon  which  they  had  many  archers  ani 
darters,  both  Acaruauians  and  other  strangers,  am 
all  things  else  provided  according  to  their  mean* 
and  purpose'.  And  Nicias,  when  almost  every- 
thing was  ready,  perceiving  the  soldiers  to  be  de* 
jected  for  being  so  far  overcome  by  sea,  contrarj 
to  their  custom,  and  yet  in  respect  of  the  scarcitf 
of  victual  desirous  as  soon  as  could  be  to  fightj 
called  them  together,  and  encouraged  them  thai 
the  first  time'^  with  words  to  this  eflFect : 
M  61.  "  Soldiers,  Athenians  and  other  our  confi 
derates,  [though]  the  trial  at  hand  will  be  commM 
to  all  alike,  and  will  concern  the  safety  and  country 

roundingcountrjby  nieuns  of  Epi-         '  ["And  such   n  purpose": 

polee,  wbilsl  tbeir  carolr;,  witli  a  gaJniiifillieTictory.notbyEkillil 

safe  retreat  at  Oljmpieium,  could  b;  the  landsmen  od  board.  Aroo 

act  on   the  real  of  tbe  Athenian  Goeller.] 
lines,  and  prcTent  them  from  getting        '  ["And  first  of  all  exhorta 

prorisions.  Am.  GoellO  Bekker  Sec,  n  -.  vulgo,  rjrc.] 
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3  less  of  each  of  us  than  of  the  enemy  :  (for  if  our 
galleys  get  the  victory,  we  may  every  one  see  his  '^ 
uative  city  again) :  yet'  ought  we  not  to  be  dis-  ' 
couraged  like  men  of  no  experience,  who  failing  in  orat 
their  first  adventures,  ever  after  carry  a  fear  suit- 
able to  their  misfortunes.  But  you  Athenians  here 
present,  having  had  experience  already  of  many 
wars,  and  you  our  confederates,  that  have  always 
gone  along  with  our  armies,  remember  how  often 
the  event  falleth  out  otherwise  in  war  than  one 
would  think  :  and  in  hope  that  fortune  will  once 
also  be  of  our  side,  prepare  yourselves  to  fight 
again  in  snch  manner  as  shall  be  worthy  the  num- 
ber you  see  yourselves  to  be.  62.  What  we  thought 
would  be  helps  in  the  narrowness  of  the  haven, 
against  such  a  multitude  of  galleys  as  will  be  there, 
and  against  the  provision  of  the  enemy  upon  their 
decks,  whereby  we  were  formerly  annoyed,  we 
have  with  the  masters  now  considered  them  all ; 
and  as  well  as  onr  present  means  will  permit, 
made  them  ready.  For  many  archers  and  darters 
shall  go  aboard  :  and  that  multitude,  which  if  we 
had  been  to  fight  in  the  main  sea  we  would  not 
have  used,  because  by  slugging  the  galleys  it  would 
take  away  the  use  of  skill,  will  nevertheless  be 
useful  here,  where  we  are  forced  to  make  a  land- 
fight  from  our  galleys.  We  have  also  devised, 
instead  of  what  should  have  been  provided  for  in 
the  building  of  onr  galleys*,  against  the  thickness 
of  the  beaks  of  theirs,  which  did  most  hurt  us,  to 
lash  their  galleys  unto  ours  with  iron  grapnels : 

'  ["  ,4nif  weought  Dol  to  be  <IIe-     was  calleil  far  lo  Til   our  ships  la 
ConiBged".]  encounter  ihe  lliick  cpoliiics  of  tlie 

'  ["  Wc  Love  also  dcviseii  wbol    gdcid}',  wliich  did  most  Stc.".] 
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whereby  (if  the  men  of  arraa'  do  their  part)  we 
may  keep  the  galleys  which  once  come  close  up 
from  falling  back  again.  For  we  are  brought  to  a 
u  necessity  now,  of  making  it  a  land-fight  upon  the 
water :  and  it  will  be  the  best  for  us  neither  to 
fall  back  ourselves,  nor  to  sutfer  the  enemy  to  do 
so ;  especially  when,  except  what  our  men  on  land, 
shall  make  good,  the  shore  is  altogether  hostile, 
63.  Which  you  remembering,  must  therefore  fight 
it  out  to  the  utmost,  and  not  suffer  yourselves  to 
be  beaten  back  unto  the  shore :  but  when  galley 
to  galley  shall  once  be  fallen  close,  never  think, 
any  cause  worthy  to  make  you  part,  unless  yoa 
have  first  beaten  off  the  men  of  arms  of  the  enem; 
from  their  decks.  And  this  I  speak  to  you  rather 
that  are  the  men  of  arms,  than  to  the  mariners  & 
inasmuch  as  that  part  belongeth  rather  unto  yott 
that  fight  above  ;  and  in  you^  it  lieth  even  yet  ta 
achieve  the  victory  for  the  most  part  with  the- 
landmen.  Now  for  the  mariners,  I  advise,  and 
withal  beseech  them,  not  to  be  too  much  daunted 
with  the  losses  past ;  having  now  both  a  greater; 
number  of  galleys,  and  greater  forces  upon  thi 
decks.  Think  ^  it  a  pleasure  worth  preserving, 
that  being  taken,  by  your  knowledge  of  the  lam 
guage  and  imitation  of  our  fashions,  for  Atheniai 
(though  you  be  not  so),  you  are  not  only  admin 


'  ["  ir  Ihe  marines  do"  &c,]  UortXi'ie  slood  nearly  on  Uie  I 

'  i"  In  us".  Btkher  ice]  ing  of  Atheuiim  citizens  (see  ii 

'  ["  And  lo  bear  in  mind  Uiat  note).   Bui  dial  ihej  reeeireHl  » 

pleasure,  how  woitbj  it  is  lobe  pre-  protection   from    iiijuiy   than 

served,  that  being  taken"  £cc.  This  citizens,  or  were  in  anj  res 

is  addressed  to  tke  mtlirci,  who  better  off,  seems  to  be  coi 

formed  B  luti^e  part  nf  Ibe  seamen  as  an  exaggeration.   The; 

of  the  Alhcniun  uivjr,   Of  these  the  in  fact  the  full  rigLls  of  cittaens.]! 
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it  through  all  Greece,  but  also  partake  of  our 
dominion  in  matter  of  profit,  no  less  than  our-  ■^ 
selves ;  and  for  awfulness  to  the  uations  subject  ' 
and  protection  from  injury,  more.  You  therefore  om 
that  alone  participate  freely  of  our  dominion,  can- 
not with  aoy  justice  betray  the  same.  lu  despite 
therefore  of  the  Corinthians,  whom  you  have  often 
vanquished,  and  of  the  Sicilians,  who  as  long  as 
our  fleet  was  at  the  best  durst  never  so  much  as 
stand  us,  repel  them :  and  make  it  appear  that 
your  knowledge  even  with  weakness  and  loss,  is 
better  than  the  strength  of  another  with  fortune. 
6i.  Again,  to  such  of  you  as  are  Athenians,  I 
must  remember  this :  that  you  have  no  more  such 
Beets  in  your  harbours,  nor  such  able  meu  of  arras ; 
and  that  if  aught  happen  to  you  but  victory,  your 
enemies  here  will  presently  be  upon  you  at  home ; 
and  those  at  home  will  be  unable  to  defend  them- 
selves, both  against  those  that  shall  go  hence,  and 
against  the  enemy  that  lieth  there  already.  So 
one  part  of  us  shall  fall  into  the  mercy  of  the  Sy- 
,cusiai]s,  against  whom  you  yourselves  know  with 
it  intent  you  came  hither :  and  the  other  part 
lich  is  at  home,  shall  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
icediemouians.  Being  therefore  in  this  one  battle 
to  fight  both  for  yourselves  and  them,  be  therefore 
valiant  now  if  ever :  and  hear  in  mind  every  one 
of  you,  that  you  that  go  now  aboard,  are  the  land 
forces,  the  sea  forces,  the  whole  estate  and  great 
ime  of  Athens.  For  which,  if  any  man  excel 
lers  in  skill  or  courage,  he  can  never  shew  it 
ire  opportunely  than  now,  when  he  may  both 
Ip  himself  with  it  and  the  whole." 
15.  Nicias  having  thus  encouraged  them,  com- 
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manded  presently  to  go  aboard.  Gylippus  and  the 
Syracusiaiis  might  easily  discern  that  the  Athenians 
meant  to  fight,  by  seeing  their  preparation.  Be- 
Gides,  they  had  advertisement  of  their  pnrpose  to 
cast  iron  grapnels  into  their  galleys  ;  and  as  for 
everything  else,  so  also  for  that  they  had  made 
provision.  For  they  covered  the  fore-part  of  their 
galleys,  and  also  the  decks  for  a  great  way,  with 
hides :  that  the  grapnels  cast  in  might  slip,  and  not 
be  able  to  take  hold.  When  all  was  ready,  Gylip- 
pus  likewise  and  the  other  commanders  used  unto 
their  soldiers  this  hortative  : 
'"  6G.  "That  not  only  our  former  acts  have  been 
V  honourable,  but  that  we  are  to  fight  now  also  for 
further  honour,  men  of  Syracuse  and  confederates, 
the  most  of  yon  seem  to  know  already  ;  for  else  you 
never  would  so  valiantly  have  undergone  it' :  and 
if  there  be  any  man  that  is  not  so  sensible  of  it  as 
he  ought,  we  will  make  it  appear  unto  him  better. 
For  whereas  the  Athenians  came  into  this  country, 
with  design  first  to  enslave  Sicily,  and  then  if  that 
succeeded,  Peloponnesus  and  the  rest  of  Greece ; 
and  whereas  already  they  had  the  greatest  domi- 
nion of  any  Grecians  whatsoever,  either  present  or 
past :  you,  the  first  that  ever  withstood  their  navy, 
wherewith  they  were  everywhere  masters,  have  in 
the  former  battles  overcome  them,  and  shall  in 
likelihood  overcome  them  again  in  this.  For  men 
that  are  cut  short  where  they  thought  themselves 
to  exceed,  become  afterwards  farther  out  of 
opinion  with  themselves  than  they  would  have 
been  if  they  had  never  thought  so :  and  when  they 
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come  short  also  in  courage  of  the  true 
strength  of  their  forces.  And  this  is  likely  now  to 
be  the  case  of  the  Athenians.  6".  Whereas  with 
ns  it  falleth  out,  that  our  former  coarage,  wherewith 
though  unesperiencecl  we  durst  stand  them,  being 
now  confirmed,  and  au  opinion  added  of  being  the 
stronger ',  giveth  to  every  one  of  us  a  double  hope. 
And  iu  all  enterprises,  the  greatest  hope  couferreth 
for  the  most  part  the  greatest  courage.  As  for 
their  imitation  of  our  provisions,  they  are  things 
we  are  acquainted  withal,  and  we  shall  not  in  any 
kind  be  unprovided  for  them.  But  they,  when 
they  shall  have  many  men  of  arms  upon  their 
decks,  being  not  used  to  it ;  and  many,  as  I  may 
term  them,  laud-darters"',  both  Acarnanians  and 
others,  who  would  not  be  able  to  direct  their  darts 
though  they  should  sit^ ;  how  can  they  choose  but 
put  the  galleys  into  danger,  and  be  all  in  confusion 
amongst  themselves,  moving  in  a  fashion  not  their 
own*?  As  for  the  number  of  their  galleys,  it  will 
lip  them  nothing :  if  any  of  you  fear  also  that,  as 
nngto  fight  against  odds  in  number.  For  many 
little  room  are  so  much  the  slower  to  do  what 
ley  desire,  and  easiest  to  be  annoyed  by  our  mu- 
nition*. But  the  very  truth  you  shall  now  under- 
stand by  these  things,  whereof  we  suppose  we 
have    most    certain    intelligence.    Overwhelmed 

'  ["  01'  baviug  overcome    Uie    lionltssas  they  willbe.  Guell.Ani.] 
■trongeal  and  being  therefore"  S(cJ         '  That  is,  according  to  tlie 


Gjlippui  u 
Ifae  Svruuil 


being  opnn  land  could  use  thpir 
\,  bul  nut  lotteiiug  njion  llie 

>i;"  Silling  still":  that  is,  mo- 


of  the  gallcji  n<il  stcadil;  aa 
upon  land. 

'  ["And  very  eosytoinjurewiUi 
till-  devices  udopted  bj  os" ;  that  is, 
tbe  tliici  cpolides  &c.] 
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with  calamities,  and  forced  by  the  difficulties  which 
they  are  in  at  this  present,  they  are  grown  desi>e- 
rate;  not  trusting  to  their  forces,  but  willing  to 
put  themselves  upon  the  decision  of  fortune,  as 
1  well  as  they  may  ;  that  so  they  may  either  go  out 
by  force,  or  else  make  their  retreat  afterward  by 
land,  as  men  whose  estates  cannot  change  into  the 
worse. 

68.  "  Against  such  confusion,  therefore,  and 
against  the  fortune  of  our  greatest  enemies  now 
betraying  itself  into  our  bands,  let  us  hght  with 
anger :  and  with  an  opinion,  not  only  that  it  is 
most  lawful  to  fulfil  onr  hearts'  desire  upon  those 
our  enemies,  that  justified  their  coming  hither 
as  a  righting  of  themselves  against  an  assailant; 
but  also,  that  to  be  revenged  on  an  enemy,  is  both 
most  natural,  and,  as  is  most  commonly  said,  the 
sweetest  thing  in  the  world'.  And  that  they  are 
our  enemies,  and  our  greatest  enemies,  you  all  well 
enough  know  j  seeing  them  come  hither  into  our 
dominion  to  bring  us  into  servitude.  Wherein  if 
they  had  sped,  they  had  put  the  men  to  the 
greatest  tortures,  the  women  and  children  to  the 
greatest  dishonesty,  and  the  whole  city  to  the  most 
ignominous  name^  in  the  world.  In  regard 
whereof,  it  is  not  fit  that  any  of  you  should  be  so 
tender,  as  to  think  it  gain  if  they  go  away  without 
putting  you  to  further  danger ;  for  so  they  mean 
to  do,  though  they  get  the  victory :  but  effecting 
(as  it  is  likely  we  shall)  what  we  intend,  both  to 


I 

I 


'  ["Most  Inwfulaguiiisteacniies,  shall  have iheopportunity  of  sveng-    { 

to  justify,as  veug^ance  taken  upon  ing  uurseltcsonourenemj.saiil  to   I 

B  future  aggressor,  the  satiating  of  be  the  streelest"  itv.  Gacll,] 
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reveuged  of  these,  and  to   deliver  unto  all 
Sicily  their  liberty,  which  they  enjoyed   before,    "^ 
but  now  is  more   assured.     Honourable   is   that     ' 
combat',  aud  rare  are  those  hazards,  wherein  the 
failing  briugeth  little  loss,  and  the  success  a  great 
deal  of  profit." 

69.  When  Gylippus  and  the  commanders  of  the  in ! 
Syracusians  had  in  this  manner  encouraged  their 
soldiers,  they  presently  put  their  men  on  board ; 
perceiving  the  Athenians  to  do  the  same.     Nicias  Nid. 
perplexed''   with  this    present  estate,    and  seeing  Xl 
how  great  and  how  near  the  danger  was,  being 
now  on  the  point  to  put  forth  from  the  harbour ; 
and  doubting,  as  in  great  battles  it  falleth  out,  that 
somewhat    in  every  kind    was  still  wanting,  and 
that  he  had  not  yet  sufficiently  spoken  his  mind, 
,ed  unto  him  again  all  the  captains  of  galleys, 
spake  onto  them  every  one  by  their  fathers,  their 
ibes,   and    their    proper   names,    and   entreated 
every  one  of  them  that  had  reputation  in  any  kind, 
not  to  betray  the  same ;  and  those  whose  ances- 
tors were  eminent,  not  to  deface  their  hereditary 
.ues ;  remembering  them  of  their  country's  li- 
ty,  and  the  uncontrolled  power  of  all  men  to 
as  they  pleased:  and  saying  whatsoever  else 
such  a  pinch  men  are  accustomed,  not  out  of 
;ir  store,  to  utter  things  staled  and  in  all  occa- 
ins  the  same,  touching  their  wives,  children,  and 
ial  gods,  but  such  things  as  being  thought  by 

P  ["  But  thai  it  were  an  honour-  *  ['■  TLeir  eounlry,  Ibe  most  free 

^  »Uu^Ie,  to  effect,  as  is  likelj  in  the  won],  and  Ibc  uncontiollcil 

I,  wbat  we  intend,  to  he  re-  power  iu  it  a(  all  men"  &c  : — "  not 

Ac.      Ami   those  are   the  caring  though  thej  seem  lo  ullet 

It  of  hkzatdi,  wherein"  &c,]  things  stale,  altknuijh  on  uU  uccu- 

^\lKnir\tiiiuiHii :  tcrrilii^d.]  sions  tlie  same"  Jtu.  Ouclll 
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them  available  in  the  present  discouragement,  they 
use  to  cry  into  their  ears.     And  when  he  thought 
he   had   admonished    them,    not   enough,    but  as 
J,  mach  as  the  time  would  permit  him,  he  went  his  ^ 
way,  and  drew  out  those  forces  that  were  to  serve  i 
on  laud  on  the  sea-side  :  and  embattled  them  so  as  , 
they  might  take  up  the  greatest  length  of  ground 
they  were  able,  thereby  so  much  the  more  to  con- 
firm the  courage  of  them  that  were  aboard.     And  \ 
Demosthenes,  Menander,  and  Eudemus,  (for  those 
of  the  Athenian  commanders  went  aboard),  putting  1 
forth  of  the  harbour',  went  immediately  to  the  i 
lock  of  the  haven,  and  to  the    passage  that  was  i 
left  open,  with  intention  to  force  their  way  out. 
70.  But  the  Syracusiaus  and  their  confederates, 
being  out  already  with  the  same  number  of  galleys 
they  had  before,  disposed  part  of  them  to  the  guard 
of  the  open  passage^,  and  the  rest  in  circle  about 
the  haven  ;  to  the  end  they  might  fall  upon  the 
Athenians  from  all  parts  at  once,  and  that  their 
land-forces  might   withal    be   near    to    aid  them 
wheresoever  the  galleys  touched.     In  the  Syra- 
cusian   navy   commanded   Sicanus  and   Agathar- 
chus,  each  of  them  over  a  wing;  and  Pythen,  with 
the  Corinthians,  had  the  middle  battle.     After  the 
Athenians  were  come  to  the  lock  of  the  haven,  at 
the  first  charge  they  overcame  the  galleys  placed 
there  to  guard  it,  and  endeavoured  to  break  open 
the  bars  thereof.     But  when  afterwards  the  Syra-  I 


'  ["  Putting  forth  of  tbeii  onm  was   iin;   sncb   passage,   aiid   tbe    I 

Blation". — ITiB  words,  "  and  to  tlie  word    IukwXouv,    in    Thucfdide^   ] 

jiHstagc''   Ace,  are  considered   by  alwava  meauing  some  navul  eiolu- 

Poppo  and  Goeller  lo  be  an  inter-  tion.] 
polatioD;  it  not  appearing  tbntlUen.'        '["OrilicmoiiiliofUjcbarbour'.] 
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liana  and  confederates  came  upon  them  from 
every  side,  they  fought  not  at  the  lock  only,  but 
also  in  the  haven  itself:  and  the  battle  was  sharp, 
and  such  as  there  had  never  before  been  the  like,  n 
For  the  courage  wherewith  the  mariners  on  both  '^ 
sides  brought  up  their  galleys  to  any  part'  they 
were  bidden,  was  very  great,  and  great  was  the 
plotting  and  counterplotting,  and  contention  one 
against  another  of  the  masters :  also  the  soldiers, 
when  the  galleys  boarded  each  other,  did  their  ut- 
most to  excel  each  other  in  all  points  of  skill  that 
could  be  used  upon  the  decks'-:  and  every  man,  in 
the  place  assigned  him,  put  himself  forth  to  appear 
the  foremost.  But  many  galleys  falling  close 
together  in  a  narrow  compass,  (for  they  were  the 
most  galleys  that  in  any  battle  they  had  used,  and 
fought  in  the  least  room  :  being  little  fewer  on  the 
one  side  and  the  other  than  two  hundred),  they 
ran  against  each  other  but  seldom,  because  there 
was  no  means  of  retiring  nor  of  passing  by,  but 
made  assaults  upon  each  other  oftener.as  galley  with 
galley,  either  flying  or  pursuing,  chanced  to  fall 
fouP.  And  as  long  as  a  galley  was  making  up, 
they  that  stood  on  the  decks  used  "*  their  darts  and 
arrows  and  stones  in  abundance :  but  being  ouce 
come  close,  the  soldiers  at  hand-strokes  attempted 
to  board  each  other.     And  in  many  places  it  so  fell 

;,  through  want  of  room,  that  they  which  ran 
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II.  upon  a  galley  on  one  side,  were  run  upon  them- 
*  "  selves  on  the  other  ;  and  that  two  galleys,  or  some- 
■tia.  times  more,were  forced  to  lie  aboard  of  one  ;  and 
that  the  masters  were  at  once  to  have  a  care,  not 
in  one  place  only,  but  iu  many  together,  how  to  de- 
fend on  the  one  side,  and  how  to  offend  ou  the 
other:  and  the  great  noise  of  many  galleys  fallen 
foul  of  one  another,  both  amazed  them  and  took 
away  their  hearing  of  what  their  directors  directed. 
For'  they  directed  thick  and  loud  on  both  sides, 
not  only  as  art  required,  but  out  of  their  preseut 
eagerness :  the  Athenians  crying  out  to  theirs  to 
force  the  passage,  and  now  if  ever  valiantly  to  lay 
hold  upon  their  safe  return  to  their  country  ;  and 
the  Syracusiaus  and  their  confederates  to  theirs, 
how  honourable  a  thing  to  every  one  of  them  it 
would  be  to  hinder  their  escape,  and  by  this  vi&- 
tory  to  improve  every  man  the  honour  of  his 
own  country.  Moreover,  the  commanders  of 
either  side,  where  they  saw  any  man  without  ne- 
cessity to  row  a-stern,  would  call  unto  the  captain 
of  the  galley  by  his  name,  and  ask  him,  the  Athe- 
nians, whether  he  retired  because  he  thought  the 
most  hostile  land  to  be  more  their  friend  than  the 
sea,  which  they  had  so  long  been  masters  of :  the 
Syracusians  theirs,  whether  when  they  knew  that 
the  Athenians  desired  earnestly  by  any  means  to 
fly,  they  would  nevertheless  fly  from  the  flyers. 
cf-iijof  71.  Whilst  the  conflict  was  upon  the  water,  the 
M^  land-men  had  a  conflict,   and  sided   with   them 
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'  ["  Of  what  tlicir  Mmtfic  Bsid.  '  [>' Whicli  ikey   htti    trith  no 

For  loud  wai  tlie  exhorLing,  and  suiull     iubour    made     t1ii.insdvM 
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affections' :  they  of  th 
for  increase  of  the  honours  they  had  ah-eady  ' 
gotten  ;  and  the  invaders,  fearing  a  worse  estate  *-t 
than  they  were  already  in.  For  the  Athenians,  Eshi  ft 
who  bad  their  whole  fortune  at  stake  in  their'""'' 
galleys,  were  in  such  a  fear  of  the  event  as  they 
had  never  been  in  the  like :  and  were  thereby  of 
necessity  to  behold  the  fight  upon  the  water  with 
very  different  passions*.  For  the  sight  being 
near,  and  not  looking  all  of  them  upon  one  and 
the  same  part,  he  that  saw  their  own  side  prevail 
took  heart,  and  fell  to  calling  upon  the  gods,  that 
:y  would  not  deprive  them  of  their  safety  :  and 
ley  that  saw  them  have  the  worse,  not  only 
lamented,  but  shrieked  outright ;  and  had  their 
minds  more  subdued  by  the  sight  of  what  was 
done,  than  they  that  were  present  in  the  battle 
itself.  Others  that  looked  on  some  part  where 
the  fight  was  equal,  because  the  contention  con- 
tinued so  as  they  could  make  no  judgment  on  it, 
with  gesture  of  body  on  every  occasion  agreeable 
to  their  expectation,  passed  the  time  in  a  miserable 
perplexity".  For  they  were  ever  within  a  little 
either  of  escaping,  or  of  perishing.  And  one 
might  hear  in  one  and  the  same  army,  as  long  as 
the  fight  upon  the  water  was  indifferent,  at  one 
and  the  same  time  lamentations,  shouts  that  tkeij 
toon,  that  they  lost:  and  whatsoever  else  a  great 
army  in  great  danger  is  forced  differently  to  utter. 


>  ^  Daring  this  doubtful  con-  sidered  to  be  a  corrupt  passage] 

water,  Uie  anny  oil  ibc  '  ["  Moving  their  biidit's  in  ibeir 

e  of  both  aides  had  also  their  extreme  feai  in  sympatiiT  nith  their 

^leand  conlentiouormiad".]  thuuglila,  passed  Ibeit  lime  as  ill  na 
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They  also  that  were  aboard  suifered  the  same  :  till 
at  last  the  Syracusians  and  their  confederates, 
after  long  resistance  on  the  other  side,  put  them  to 
,  flight,  and  manifestly  pressing,  chased  them  with 
great  clamour  and  encouragement  of  their  own  to 
the  shore.  And  the  sea-forces  making  to  the 
shore,  some  one  way  and  some  another,  except 
only  such  as  were  lost  by  being  far  from  it, 
escaped  into  the  harbour'.  And  the  army  that 
was  upon  the  land,  no  longer  now  of  difl'ereut  pas- 
sions, with  one  and  the  same  vehemence*'',  all  with 
shrieks  and  sighs  unable  to  sustain  what  befel,  ran 
part  to  save  the  galleys,  part  to  the  defence  of  the 
camp  :  and  the  residue,  who  were  far  the  greatest 
number,  fell  presently  to  consider  every  one  of  the 
best  way  to  save  himself.  And  this  was  the  time 
wherein  of  ail  other  they  stood  in  greatest  fear', 
and  they  suffered  now  the  like  to  what  they  had  ' 
made  others  to  suffer  before  at  Pylus.  For  the  I 
Lacedaemonians  then,  besides*  the  loss  of  their 
fleet,  lost  the  men  which  they  had  set  over  into  the 
island  1  and  the  Athenians  now,  without  some  acci- 
dent not  to  be  expected,  were  out  of  all  hope  to 
save  themselves  by  land. 

72.  After  this  cruel  battle,  and  many  galleys 
and  men  on  either  side  consumed,  the  Syracusians 
and  their  confederates,  having  the  victory,  took  np 
the  wreck  and  the  bodies  of  their  dead :  and 
returning  into  the  city,  erected  a  trophy.  But 
the  Athenians,  in  respect  of  the  greatness  of  their 
present  loss,  never  thought  upon  asking  leave  to 


'  ["  All  tbnt  woru  nol  Inkeii  on 
e  water,  reacliing  thv  slioie 
LTtpod  w  tlie  camp".] 


'  ["  The  same  impalie",'] 
'  ["  C'onsternBtiou".] 
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i  Up  their  dead  or  wreck  :  but  fell  immediately  v 
to  consultation  how  to  be  gone'  the  same  night.  ' 
And  Demosthenes  coming  nnto  Nicias,  delivered  a.c 
his  opinion  for  going  once  again  aboard,  and 
forcing  the  passage,  if  it  were  possible,  betimes  the 
next  morning,  saying  that  their  galleys  which  were 
yet  remaining  and  serviceable  were  more  than 
those  of  the  enemy  :  for  the  Athenians  had  yet  left 
them  about  sixty,  and  the  Syracnsians  under  fifty. 
But  when  Nicias  approved  the  advice,  and  would 
have  manned  out  the  galleys,  the  mariners  refused 
to  go  aboard :  as  being  not  only  dejected  with 
their  defeat,  but  also  without  opinion  of  ever 
having  the  upperliand  any  more.  Whereupon  they 
now  resolved  all  to  make  their  retreat  by  land. 
73.  But  Hermocrates  of  Syracuse  suspecting  their  Thonii 
purpose,  and  apprehending  it  as  a  matter  dangerous  J^°™," 
that  so  great  an  army,  going  away  by  land  and"'"""' 
sitting  down  in  some  part  or  other  of  Sicily,  should 
there  renew  the  war,  repaired  unto  the  magistrates : 
and  admonished  them,  that  it  was  not  fit,  through 
uegligence,  to  suffer  the  enemy  in  the  night  time 
to  go  their  ways,  (alleging  what  he  thought  best 
to  the  purpose) ;  but  that  all  the  Syracusians  and 
their  confederates  should  go  out  and  fortify  in 
their  way,  and  prepossess  all  the  narrow  passages 
with  a  guard.  Now  they  were  all  of  them  of  the 
same  opinion  no  less  than  himself,  and  thought  it 
fit  to  be  done  :  but  they  conceived  withal,  that  the 
soldier  now  joyful  and  taking  his  ease  after  a  sore 
battle,  being  also  holiday,  (for  it  was  their  day  of 
sacrifice  to  Hercules-),  would  not  easily  be  brought 

is,  bow  to  relTGat.  by  lanil.        '  [As  Dorians,  thcSyraciisniiswor- 
ri  Oemonheneit"  ^c.'\  shipped  tJie  Doriun  bero  Ueruules.] 
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to  obey.  For  through  excess  of  joy  for  the  victory, 
they  would  most  of  them,  being  holiday,  be  drink- 
ing ;  and  look  for  anything  rather  than  to  be 
persuaded  at  this  time  to  take  up  arms  again  and 
go  out'.  But  seeing  the  magistrates  upon  this 
consideration  thought  it  hard  to  be  done,  Hermo- 
crates  not  prevaiUng,  of  his  own  head  contrived 
this.  Fearing  lest  the  Athenians  should  pass  the 
worst  of  their  way  in  the  night,  and  so  at  ease 
out-go  them,  as  soon  as  it  grew  dark  he  sent  cer- 
tain of  his  friends,  and  with  them  certain  horsemen, 
to  the  Athenian  camp :  who  approaching  so  near 
as  to  be  heard  speak,  called  to  some  of  them  to 
come  forth,  as  if  they  had  been  friends  of  the 
Athenians ;  (for  Nicias  had  some  within  that  used 
to  give  him  intelligence) ;  and  bade  them  to  advise 
Nicias  not  to  dislodge  that  night,  for  that  the  Syra- 
ensians  had  beset  the  ways  ;  but  that  the  next  day, 
having  had  the  leisure  to  furnish  their  army,  they 
might  march  away.  74.  Upon  this  advertisement 
they  abode  that  night,  supposing  it  had  been  with- 
out fraud*.  And  afterwards,  because  they  went  not 
presently,  they  thought  good  to  stay  there  that 
day  also,  to  the  end  that  the  soldiers  might  pack 
up  their  necessaries  as  commodiously  as  they  could, 
and  begone,  leaving  all  things  else  behind  them 
save  what  was  necessary  for  their  bodies.  But 
,  Gylippus  and  the  Syracusians,  with  their  land 
forces,  went  out  before  them  :  and  not  only  stopped 

'  ["  Thej  would  most  of  iheralffi  '  ["And  having  u)  said,   Uiej 

drinkin);in  the  feast:  and  that  thej  went  their  wajr:  anil  the  AtheniNiii 

mightexpect  to  persuade  thotn  to  repartcdniiattheyhad  hcanttatheir 

anj  tiling  rather  than  at  this  time  Rciiemls;  whosuspettingnofranil, 
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ways  in  tbe  country  about  by  which  the       vii. 
Athenians  were  likely  to  pass,  and  kept  a  guard    "^^^ 
at  the  fords  of  brooks  and  rivers,  but  also  stood     ^-^^ 
embattled  to  receive  and  stop  their  array  in  such 
places  as  they  thought  convenient.      And  with 
their  galleys  they  rowed  to  the  harbmir  of  the 
Athenians,  and  towed  their  galleys  away  from  the 
shore.    Some  few  whereof  they  burnt,  as  the  Athe- 
nians themselves  meant  to   have  done :    but   the 
rest  at  their  leisure,  as  any  of  them  chanced  in  any 
place  to  drive  ashore,  they  afterwards  hauled  into 
the  city'. 

75.  After  this,  when  everything  seemed  unto  snispi™ 
Nicias  and  Demosthenes  sufficiently  prepared,  they  „Za,  J"a 
dislodged,  being  now  the  third  day  from  their  ^™J"'^"'] 
fight  by  sea.  It  was  a  lamentable  departure,  not 
only  for  the  particulars',  as  that  they  marched 
away  with  the  loss  of  their  whole  fleet,  and  that 
instead  of  their  great  hopes  they  had  endangered 
both  themselves  and  the  state :  but  also  for  the 
dolorous  objects  wl^ich  were  presented  both  to  the 
(■ye  and  roind  of  every  of  them  in  particular,  in  the 
leaving  of  their  camp.  For  their  dead  lying  un- 
buried,  when  any  one  saw  his  friend  on  the  ground, 
it  struck  him  at  ouce  both  with  fear  and  grief. 
But  the  living  that  were"^  sick  or  wounded,  both 
grieved  them  more  than  the  dead,/and  were  more 
miserable.  For  with  entreaties  ahd  lamentations 
they  put  them  to  a  stand,  pleading  to  be  taken 
along  by  whomsoever  they  saw  of  their  fellows  or 


'  ["  And  the  rest  al  llicir  leisure  '  ["  Not  on  one  HPcoiinl  only".] 

id  without  opjiosition  Uiey  ttiweil  *  ["  That  were  lell  behind,  linth 

nsoever  each  bad  drifted,  wounded  and  siuk.wcrc  to  tlic  Vwrng 
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familiars,  and  hanging  on  the  nec-ks  of  their  com- 
rades', and  following  as  far  as  they  were  able :  and 
when  the  strength  of  their  bodies  failed,  that  they 
could  go  no  further,  with  ah-mes  I  and  imprecations 
were  there  left.  Insomuch  as  the  whole  army, 
filled  with  tears  and  irresolute-,  could  hardly  get 
away  ;  though  the  place  were  hostile,  aud  they  had 
suffered  already,  and  feared  to  suffer  in  the  future, 
more  than  with  tears  could  be  expressed:  bat* 
hung  down  their  heads,  and  generally  blamed 
themselves.  For  they  seemed  nothing  else  but 
even  the  people  of  some  great  city  expugued  by 
siege,  and  making  their  escape.  For  the  whole 
number  that  marched,  were  no  less  one  with  an- 
other than  forty  thousand  men.  Of  which  not  only 
the  ordinary  sort  carried  every  one  what  he  thought 
he  should  have  occasion  to  use  ;  but  also  the  men 
of  arms  and  horsemen,  contrary  to  their  custom, 
carried  their  victuals  under  their  arms,  partly  for 
want  and  partly  for  distrust  of  their  servants,  who 
from  time  to  time*  ran  over  to  the  enemy ;  but  at 
this  time  went  the  greatest  number.  And  yet 
what  they  carried  was  not  enough  to  serve  the 
turn  :  for  not  a  jot  more  provision  was  left  remain- 
ing in  the  camp.  Neither  were  the  sufferings  of 
others",  and  that  equal  division  of  misery,  which 
nevertheless  is  wont  to  lighten  it,  in  that  we  suffer 


I 


'  [" /Jeporliny  comrades".]  '  ["  Who  befure  this,  but  nowin 

'  ["  And  in  ihis  straight".]  greatest  numbers,  wa  over'  &c.  It    i 

"  ["And  besides llieirgijeflliere  must  In:  borne  in  mind,  Uiatthe   | 

WIS  a  general  disutiisraclion  with  Greek  suldier  did  not,  like  ihe  Ri>- 

Iheniselres :  for  tliey  teemed"  ike.  nun,  carij  bii  own  proviMODS.] 
— "of  acilye«pugaed,and  ibaloo         '  ["Theresloflheirignominj":    | 

■mull  one.   For  the  wliule  number  — "  eipeciallr/    considering    from 

that  rouched"  &<:.]  what  splendour  and  gloij"  See.'] 
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with  many,  at  this  time  so  much  as  thought  light 
in  itself.  And  the  rather,  because  they  considered 
from  what  splendour  and  glory  which  they  enjoyed 
before,  into  how  low  an  estate  they  were  now 
fallen.  For  never  Grecian  army  so  differed  from 
itself.  For  whereas  they  came  with  a  purpose  to 
enslave  others,  they  departed  iu  greater  fear  of 
being  made  slaves  themselves  ;  and  instead  of 
prayers  and  hymns  with  which  they  put  to  sea, 
they  went  back  again  with  the  contrary  maledic- 
tions'; and  whereas  they  came  out  seamen,  they 
departed  landmen,  and  relied  not  upon  their  naval 
forces  but  upon  their  men  of  arms.  Nevertheless, 
in  respect  of  the  great  danger  yet  hanging  over 
them,  these  miseries  seemed  all  [but]  tolerable. 

"6.  Nicias,  perceiving  the  army  to  be  dejected, 
and  the  great  change  that  was  in  it,  came  up  to 
the  ranks,  and  encouraged  and  comforted  them  as 
far  as  for  the  present  means  he  was  able.  And  as 
he  went  from  part  to  part  he  exalted  his  voice 
more  than  ever  before,  both  as  being  earnest  in 
his  exhortation,  and  because  also  he  desired  that 
the  benefit  of  his  words  might  reach  as  far  as 
might  be, 

17.  "  Athenians  and  confederates,  we  must  hope  n 
still,  even  in  our  present  estate.  Men  have  been  T.' 
saved  ere  now  from  greater  dangers  than  these  are. 
Nor  ought  you  too  much  to  accuse  yourselves,  either 
for  your  losses  past,  or  the  undeserved  miseries  we 
are  now  in.  Even  I  myself,  that  have  the  advantage 
of  none  of  you  in  strength  of  body,  (you  see  how 
I  am  in  my  sickness),  nor  am  I  thought  inferior  to 


'  ["  Omens".  GopH.] 
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71!.  any  of  you  for  prosperity  past,  either  in  respect  of 
— ' — ■  mine  own  private  person  or  otherwise,  am  uever- 
A.c,*i3,  theless  now  in  as  mnch  danger  as  the  meanest  of 
■  Orationof NiciBs  you.  And  yet  I  have  worshipped  the  gods  fre- 
quently according  to  the  law,  and  lived  justly  and 
unblameably  towards  men.  For  which  cause  my 
hope  is  still  confident  of  the  future  :  tiiough  these 
calamities,  as  being  not  according  to  the  measure 
of  our  desert,  do  indeed  make  me  fear.  But  they 
may  perhaps  cease.  For  both  the  enemies  have 
already  had  sufficient  fortune :  and  the  gods,  if 
ajiy  of  them  have  been  displeased  with  our  voyage, 
have  already  sufficiently  punished  us.  Others  have 
invaded  their  neighbours  as  well  as  w^e :  and  as 
their  offence,  whicli  proceeded  of  human  infirmity, 
so  their  punishment  also  hath  been  tolerable.  And 
we  have  reason  now%  both  to  hope  for  more  favour 
from  the  gods  ;  (for  our  case  deserveth  their  pity 
rather  than  their  hatred) ;  and  also  not  to  despair 
of  ourselves,  seeing  how  good  aud  how  many  men 
of  arms  you  are,  marching  together  in  order  of 
battle'.  Make  account  of  this,  that  wheresoever 
you  please  to  sit  down,  there  presently  of  yourselves 
you  are  a  city :  such  as  not  any  other  in  Sicily 
can  either  easily  sustain,  if  you  assault,  or  remove, 
if  you  be  once  seated.  Now  for  your  march,  that 
it  may  be  safe  and  orderly,  look  to  it  yourselves  j 
making  no  other  account  any  of  you,  but  what  place 
soever  he  shall  be  forced  to  fight  in,  the  same,  if  he 
win  it,  must  be  his  country  and  his  walls'.    March 


I 


'  ["  And  surveying  joiirseltcB,  that  wheresoever  jou  pleue  to  lit  1 

your  men  of  anns  Imw  goud,  aud  in  dowo"  &l-.] 

your  ranks  how  many  you  are,  dc-  '  ["  By  winning  it,  he  will  there-  M 

spair  not  too  much,  liut  consider  hy  gain  both  cnuntiy  and  wall9".jfl 
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you  must  with  diligence,  both  uight  and  day  alike, 
for  our  victual  is  short :  and  if  we  can  but  reach  ' 
some  amicable  territory  of  the  Siculi,  (for  these  are  ' 
still  firm  to  us  for  fear  of  the  Syraeusians),  then  om 
you  may  think  yourselves  secure.  Let  us  there- 
■finre  seud  before  to  them,  and  bid  them  meet  us', 
'(Bud  bring  us  forth  some  supplies  of  victual.  la 
^■*nni,  soldiers,  let  me  tell  you  it  is  necessary  that 
you  be  valiant ;  for  there  is  no  place  near,  where 
being  cowards  you  can  possibly  be  saved  :  whereas 
if  you  escape  through  the  enemies  at  this  time,  you 
may  every  one"  see  again  whatsoever  anywhere  he 
most  desires  ;  and  the  Athenians  may  re-erect  the 
great  power  of  their  city,  how  low  soever  fallen. 
For  the  men,  not  the  walls  nor  the  empty  galleys, 
are  the  city." 

7S.  Nicias,  as  he  used  this  hortative,  went  withal 
about  the  array,  and  where  he  saw  any  man  straggle 
and  not  march  in  his  rank,  he  brought  him  about 
and  set  him  in  his  place.  Demosthenes  having 
spoken  to  the  same  or  like  purpose,  did  as  much 
to  those  soldiers  under  him.  And  they  marched 
forward,  those  with  Nicias  in  a  square  battaliou, 
'■■nd  then  those  with  Demosthenes  in  the  rear''. 
And  the  men  of  arms  received  those  that  carried 
the  baggage,  and  the  other  multitude,  within  them. 
When  they  were  come  to  the  ford  of  the  river  ti„. 
Anapus,  they  there  found  certain  of  the  Syracu-  ""^ 


'  ["  They  hsTe  been  sent  to  and 

a  meet  us".  Bekker  &e.,  Tpi>- 

■nfiTToi:  vulf^,  Tfxriri/ix'frt.] 

■  ["  Tbe  rtit  of  yoa  shall  lee 

dec,  and  you,  AtheoiaDs, 

n-ciwt  He."] 


'  ["And  they  marched  arranged 
in  a  hollow  oblong,  the  diviition  of 
Nicias  leading  iht  way,  nod  ihal  of 
Demosthenes   followiujr".    Bekkcr 

Sic.,  B-priroj' /!<»■  ^youjuvof  :   vulgo 
desuDl.J 
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siaiis  and  their  coiifederates  embattled  against  them 
on  the  bank :  but  these  they  put  to  flight,  and 
having  won  the  passage  marched  forward.  But 
the  Syracusiau  horsemen  lay  still  upon  them,  and 
their  light-armed  plied  thera  with  their  darts,  in 
the  flank.  This  day  the  Athenians  marched  forty 
furlongs,  and  lodged  that  night  at  the  foot  of  a 

.  certain  hill.  The  next  day,  as  soon  as  it  was  light, 
they  marched  forwards  about  twenty  furlongs ;  and 
descending  into  a  certain  champaign  ground,  en- 
camped there,  with  intent  both  to  get  victual  at 
the  houses,  {for  the  place  was  inhabited),  and  to 
carry  water  with  them  thence  :  for  before  them  in 
the  way  they  were  to  pass,  for  many  furlongs  toge- 
ther there  was  but  little  to  be  had.  But  the  Syra- 
cusians  in  the  meantime  got  before  thera,  and  cot 
off'  their  passage  with  a  wall.  This  was  at  a  steep 
hill,  ou  either  side  whereof  was  the  channel  of  a 
torrent  with  steep  and  rocky  banks  :   and  it  is 

.  called  Acrseum  Lepas'^.  The  next  day  the  Athe- 
nians went  on :  and  the  horsemen  and  darters  of 
the  Syracusiaus  and  their  confederates,  being  a 
great  number  of  both,  pressed  tliem  so  with  their 
horses  and  darts,  that  the  Athenians  after  long 
fight  were  compelled  to  retire  again  into  the  same 


'  ["And  were  cuUitig  off":  lliiil 
is,  during  iliis  hiilt  of  ihe  AthcD- 

'  [Xliroc,  aL-cording  to  Goellcr, 
Higniliea  rupee  "the  top  of  ibe 
rock". — It  musl  he  reraembered, 
that  the  object  of  the  Atlieniiins  woa 
In  pi'DeUaie  fu  enough  into  the  in- 
terior to  irach  ibe  country  of  the 
Sikeli.  This  Uiej  alteinplcd  in  the 
Snt  inBtanee  lu  effect,  Iiyau'eodini; 


I 

i 


one  of  the  valleys  which  fall  into 
tlint  of  the  Anapus :  but  being  ui 
able  to  force  their  passtige  in  tli 
direction,  ihcj  fell  back  npon  liM 
const,  intending  tu  follow  the  coist-   I 
road  through  the  loir  counlijr  ni 
the  sea  till  the;  should  arrive 
anotlier  vallej,  when  thej  would 
again  tuni  inland,  and  make 
second  etlempt  to  penetrate  to  ibnt   1 
fricndB  the  Sikeli.  Atn.] 
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camp ;  but  now  with  less  victual  than  before,  be- 
cause the  horsemen  would  suffer  them  no  more  to 
straggle  abroad.  79-  In  the  morning  betimes  they 
dislodged,  and  put  themselves  on  their  march  m 
again,  and  forced  their  way  to  the  hill'  which  the 
enemy  had  fortified ;  where  they  found  before  them 
the  Syracusiaii  foot  embattled  in  great  length 
above  the  fortification  [on  the  hill's  side]  :  for  the 
place  itself  was  but  narrow.  The  Athenians  com- 
ing up  assaulted  the  wall :  but  the  shot  of  the 
enemy,  who  were  many,  and  the  steepness  of  the 
hill,  (for  they  could  easily  cast  home  from  above), 
making  them  unable  to  take  it,  they  retired  again 
and  rested.  There  happened  withal  some  claps  of 
thunder  and  a  shower  of  rain,  as  usually  falleth  out 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  being  now  near  autumn  : 
which  further  disheartened  the  Athenians,  who 
thought  that  also  this  did  tend  to  their  destruction. 
Whilst  they  lay  still,  Gylippus  and  the  Syracusians 
sent  part  of  their  army  to  raise  a  wall  at  their 
backs,  in  the  way  they  had  come :  but  this  the 
Athenians  hindered,  by  sending  against  them  part 
of  theirs.  After  this,  the  Athenians  retiring  with 
their  whole  army  into  a  more  champaign  ground^, 
lodged  there  that  night:  and  the  ne.\t  day  went 71 
forward  again.  And  the  Syracusians  with  their 
darts,  from  every  part  round  about,  wounded  many 
of  them ;  and  when  the  Athenians  charged,  they 
retired,  and  when  they  retired,  the  Syracusians 
charged ;  and  that  especially  upon  the  hindmost, 
that  by  putting  to  flight  a  few  they  might  terrify 
the  whole  array.    And  for  a  good  while  the  Athen- 

n  preat  depth  nbofe"  fljc] 
'  ["  More  towards  the  plaiu",] 


A.c.4ia. 

Ou»l,4. 
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I,  ians  iQ  this  manner  withstood  them ;  and  after- 
"^  wards,  being  gotten  five  or  six  furlongs  forward, 
-"a.  they  rested  in  the  plain  :  and  the  Syracusians  went 
from  them  to  their  own  camp. 
NidiuMrtDf.  80.  This  night  it  was  concluded  by  Nicias  and 
ibTnigi'.r^'"  Demosthenes,  seeing  the  miserable  estate  of  their 
""■N'riZ^  army,  and  the  want  already  of  all  necessaries,  and 


ihB  enemy  were  wounded,  to  lead  away  the  army  as  far 
todi^^rXr. Ks  they  possibly  could';  not  the  way  they  pur- 
posed before,  but  toward  the  sea  ;  which  was  the 
contrary  way  to  that  which  the  Syracusians  guarded. 
Now  this  whole  journey  of  the  army  lay  not  to- 
wards Catana,  but  towards  the  other  side  of  Sicily, 
Camarina  and  Gela,  and  the  cities,  as  well  Grecian 
as  barbarian,  that  way.  When  they  had  made 
many  fires  accordingly,  they  marched  in  the  night: 
and  (as  usually  it  falleth  out  in  all  armies,  and 
most  of  all  in  the  greatest,  to  be  subject  to  affright 
and  terror,  especially  marching  by  night  and  in 
hostile  ground,  and  the  enemy  near)  were  in  con- 
fusion". The  army  of  Nicias  leading  the  way,  kept 
together  and  got  far  afore ;  but  that  of  Demos- 


'  ["The  niiseruble  eslate   Sen,,  iniitliWBrd  ofthe  AnnpuB.  Torffeot 

both  /rum  the  want  &c.  anil  from  this  ihej  prupcised  to  gain  n  minb 

roan;  1)ci[igwouD(le(I,ti>  leave  burn-  upon  the  enemj  by  setliog  oulitt 

in)t  all  the  fires  they  could  anil  lend  niglil,  Ntid  fuUin);  back  toward*  the 

away  the  anny  as  fai^c." — It  being  Ecti  till  Iheycitine  into  Ihc  road  Dxtm 

nuw   manifeat  that   to    reach   the  Syracuse  In  Hdorus:  and  then  to 

Sikelian  uuuuliy  by  the  Talley  from  fuliow  tlii»  road  iu  a  UirectipD  p*- 

SyiBcuie,  was  utterly  hnpelcss,  the  rallel  lo  the  cuust,  till  they  reached 

f;ent-r)il3  resolved  to  ebaiige  the  line  the  Cacyparis,  when   (hey   would 

of  relreut,  and  to  penetiute  into  the  turn  again  to  the  right  and  ohm 

Dlerior  by  the  valley  of  the  Caey-  more   move   towards  the   interior. 
s.  terra  inuting 


I 


about  BIX  c 


'  ["  A  pjuic  seiEe<l  ihcm".] 
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iienes,  which  was  the  greater  half,  was  both  severed       vn, 
from  the  rest  aud  marched  more  disorderly.    Ne-    '  ^^^  ^^^  - 
vertheless,  by  the  moniiiig  betimes  they  got  to  the     a-c.4is, 
sea-side,  and  eutering  into  the  Helorine  way  they  sniSeinrmbM 
went  on  towards  the  river  Cacyparis,  to  the  end 
when  they  came  thither  to  march  upwards  along 
the  river's  side  through  the  heart  of  the  country. 
Tor    they   hoped    that    this    way    the    Siculi,    to 
whom  they  had  sent,  would  meet  them.     When 
they  came  to  the  river,  here  also  they  found  a 
certain  guard  of  the  Syracusiaus  stopping  their 
passage  with  a  wall  and  with  piles.     When  they 
had  quickly  forced  this  guard,  they  passed  the 
river,  and  again  marched  on  to  another  river,  called 
Erineus :  for  that  was  the  way  which  the  guides 
directed  them'. 

81.  In  the  meantime  the  Syracusians  and  their 
confederates,  as  soon  as  day  appeared,  and  that 
they  knew  the  Athenians  were  gone,  most  of  them 
accusing  Gylippus  as  if  he  had  let  them  go  with  his 
consent,  followed  them  with  speed  the  same  way, 
which  they  easily  understood  they  were  gone  ;  and 
about  dinner  time  overtook  them.     When   they  D»>a«tiHii« 
were  come  up  to  those  with   Demosthenes,  who  ^^^'^^'7^,''" 
were  the  hindmost,  and  had  marched  more  slowly  "'™b"''=""' 
and  disorderly  than  the  other  part  had  done,  as 
having  been  put  into  disorder  in  the  night,  they 
fell  upon  them  and  fought.     And  the  Syracusian 
horsemen  hemmed  them  in  and  forced  them  up 


'  [Finding  the  enemjitlread;  on 

le  Caufpuris,  tliey  were  utruid  uf 

"ing  Lbe  Talley  slnppeil  at  tlie 

•Upper  enU ;  and  iburefure  marched 

'~B  U  the  ncsl,  tliat  of  llic  Erineust 


lUeir  guides  in furmiDg  (hem  that  by 
aitcetiding  tliis  tlicy  mif^lit  ^'ain  llie 
iutcrioT ;  and  Ijere,  as  tlicj'  hoji^d, 
mijflit  aiilkiplc  llie  I'neiny.  Ar- 
nold.] 
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into  a  narrow  compass,  the  more  easily  now',  be- 
cause they  were  divided  from  tlie  rest.  Now  the 
army  of  Nicias  was  gone  by  this  time  one  hundred 
and  fifty  furlongs"  further  on.  For  he  led  away  the 
faster,  because  he  thought  not  that*  their  safety 
consisted  in  staying  and  fighting  voluntarily  ;  but 
rather  in  a  speedy  retreat,  and  then  only  fighting 
when  they  could  not  choose.  But  Demosthenes 
was  both  in  greater  and  more  continual  toil,  in 
respect  that  he  marched  in  the  rear,  and  conse- 
quently was  pressed  by  the  enemy* :  and  seeing 
the  Syracnsians  pursuing  him,  he  went  not  on,  but 
put  his  men  in  order  to  fight,  till  by  his  stay  he 
was  encompassed,  and  reduced,  he  and  the  Athe- 
nians with  him,  into  great  disorder.  For  being 
shut  up''  within  a  place  enclosed  round  with  a  wall, 
and  which  on  either  side  had  a  way  [open]  amongst 
abundance  of  olive  trees  ;  they  were  charged  from 
all  sides  at  once  with  the  enemy's  shot.  For  the 
Syracusians  assaulted  them  in  this  kind,  and  not 
in  close  battle,  upon  very  good  reason.  For  to 
hazard  battle  against  men  desperate,  was  not  so 
much  for  theirs,  as  for  the  Athenians'  advantage. 
Besides,  after  so  manifest  successes,  they  spared 
themselves  somewhat ;  because  they  were  loth  to 
wear  themselves  out"  before  the  end  of  the  busi- 
ness ;  and  thought  by  this  kind  of  fight  to  subdue 


I 
I 

I 


■  [■'  IitdetiT.  Beklier  Sec,  li;: 
one  MS.  ^Ji,.] 

'  ["  Ab  much  as  fifty  stadia". 
Bekkcr  \k,  itni  wtVTtitovra;  ¥uIgo, 

'  ["  That  in  Ihrir  present  condi- 
n  Iheit  mfet;  Sic."] 


the  enemy:  and  ut'this  time,  know- 
ing Ihe  Syracusaus  ueie  pursuing 
liim,  he  was  more  tabeu  up  with 
otdering  his  men  for  balile  ihui  in 
marching;  on,  till  he.'] 
'  ["jBeing  driven  }iack  in  confa- 
.\m,] 


*  p'  And  was  the  firel  lo  susUiin         '  ["  Tit  be  taken  off".] 
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I  take  them  alive.  82.  Whereupon,  after  they 
Lad  plied  the  AtheDiaus  and  their  confederates  all 
day  long  froin  every  side  with  shot,  and  saw  that 
with  their  wounds  and  other  annoyance  they  were 
already  tired :  Gylippus  and  the  Syracusians  and 
their  confederates  first  made  proclamation,  that  if 
any  of  the  islanders  would  come  over  to  them,  they 
should  be  at  hberty.  And  the  men  of  some  few 
cities  went  over.  And  by  and  by  after,  they  made  ni 
agreement  with  all  the  rest  that  were  with  Demos-  ^" 
thenes ;  that  they  should  deliver  up  their  arms, 
and  none  of  them  be  put  to  death,  neither  vio- 
lently, nor  by  bonds,  nor  by  want  of  the  neces- 
sities of  life.  And  they  all  yielded,  to  the  number 
of  si-x  thousand  men  :  and  the  silver  they  had, 
they  laid  it  all  down,  casting  it  into  the  hollow 
of  targets ;  and  filled  with  the  same  four  targets. 
And  these  men  they  carried  presently  into  the 
city. 

Nicias,  and  those  that  were  with  him,  attained 
the  same  day  to  the  river  Erineus ;  which  passing, 
he  caused  his  army  to  sit  down  upon  a  certain 
ground  more  elevate  than  the  rest.    83.  Where  the 
Syracusians  the  next  day  overtook  and  told  him,  bu 
that  those  with  Demosthenes  had  yielded  them- 
selves ;  and  willed  him  to  do  the  like.    But  he,  not 
believing  it,  took  truce  for  a  horseman  to  enquire 
the   truth.     Upon  return  of  the  horseman,  and  ti 
%vord  that  they  had  yielded,  he  sent  a  herald  to  il 
Gylippus  and  the  Syracusians  :  saying,  that  he  was  "' 
content  to  compound  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians, 
to  repay  whatsoever  money  the  Syracusians  had 

1  out,  so  that  his  army  might  be  sufi^ered  to  de- 

t ;  and  that  till  payment  of  the  money  were 
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made,  he  would  deliver  them  hostages,  Athenians, 
every  hostage  rated  as  a  talent.  But  Gyhppus  and 
the  Syracusians  refusing  the  condition,  charged 
them ;  and  having  hemmed  them  in,  plied  them 
with  shot,  as  they  had  done  the  other  army,  from 
every  side  till  evening.  This  part  of  the  army  was 
also  pinched  with  the  want  both  of  victual  and 
other'  necessaries.  Nevertheless  observing  the 
quiet  of  the  night,  they  were  about  to  march. 
But  no  sooner  took  they  their  arms  up,  than  the 
Syracusians  perceiving  it  gave  the  alarm.  Where- 
upon the  Athenians  finding  themselves  discovered, 
sat  down  again  :  all  but  three  hundred,  who  break- 
ing by  force  through  the  guards,  marched  as  far 
r.  as  they  could  that  night^.  84.  And  Nicias,  wheu 
it  was  day,  led  his  army  forward ;  the  Syracusians 
and  their  confederates  still  pressing  them  in  the 
same  manner,  shooting  and  darting  at  them  from 
every  side.  The  Athenians  hasted  to  get  the  river 
Asiuarus ;  not  only  because  they  were  urged  on 
every  side  by  the  assault  of  the  many  horsemen 
and  other  multitude,  and  thought  to  be  more  at 
ease  when  they  were  over  the  river,  but  out  of 
weariness  also  and  desire  to  drink.  When  they 
were  come  unto  the  river,  they  rushed  in  without 
any  order,  every  man  striving  who  should  first  get 
over.  But  the  pressing  of  the  enemy,  made  the 
passage  now  more  difficult^.  For  being  forced  to 
take  the  river  in  heaps,  they  fell  upon  and  trampled 
one  another  under  their  feet ;  and  falling  amongst 


I 


'  Vulgfo,  aXXuv ;  Bekk.  ^c.  om.]  no  longer;  and  every  man  ttrivinf; 

*  '^"WenlolTiQ  Uienightasltic)'  to  get  oTer  first,  nnd  the  eneiny 

could".]  lying  upon  them,  mude  the  pusuge 

'["They  rush  ic,  observing  order  now  difficult'.] 
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!  spears  and  utensils  of  the  array,  some  perished 
iently ;  and  others  catching  hold  oue  of  an- 
were  carried  away  together  down  the 
"stream.  And  [not  only]  the  Syracusians  standing 
along  the  farther  bank,  being  a  steep  one,  killed 
the  Athenians  with  their  shot  from  above,  as  they 
were  many  of  them  greedily  drinking,  and  trou- 
bling oue  another  in  the  hollow  of  the  river :  but 
the  Peloponnesians  came  also  down  and  slew  thera 
with  their  swords,  and  those  especially  that  were 
in  the  river^  And  suddenly  the  water  was  cor- 
rnpted:  nevertheless  they  drunk  it,  foul  as  it  was 
with  blood  and  mire ;  and  many  also  fought  for  it. 
85.  In  the  end,  when  many  dead  lay  heaped  in  the 
river,  and  the  army  was  utterly  defeated,  part  at 
the  river,  and  part  {if  any  gat  away)  by  the  horse-  k 
men;  Nicias  yielded  himself  unto  Gylippus,  (having 
more  confidence  in  him  than  in  the  Syracusians)  : 
to  be  for  bis  own  person  at  the  discretion  of  him 
and  the  Lacedsemonians,  and^  no  further  slaughter 
to  be  made  of  the  soldiers.  Gylippus  from  thence- 
forth commanded  to  take  prisoners.  So  the  residue, 
except  such  as  were  hidden  from  them,  (which 
were  many),  they  carried  alive  into  the  city.   They 


'  ["  And  entangled  (in  tbe  hag- 
gngc)  lank  down".  Goell.  An),  It 
ii  said  u  little  below,  ihst  ilie  men 
fbugbt  whb  cai'b  uihcr  fur  lUe 
WDtcr :  a.  liicl  inuonsislent  with  tlie 
■txvam  l>eiug  stiong  enou);li  to 
"  carry  them  uwiiy'.] 

'  [And  lliP  Syracusans  I'tc.  killed 
the  Atbeniane,  as  llie;  were  ilrink- 
iug,  "  and  confusedly  vrowded  to- 
e«tWtin  ihe  hollow  of  the  river: 
and  the  reluponncsiuns  especially 


Bent  down  and  slew  them  in  the 
river.  And  die  water  was  qnicUy 
epolled :  neterlheless  \c,~ — Here, 
as  in  other  instances,  the  Syracu- 
Bans  fihowed  no  inclination  to  I'ome 
tu  close  ijuarters  with  the  Athenians; 
but  were  belter  pleased  to  see  lliat 
done  by  the  Peloponnesian  troops, 
whilst  they  themselves  plied  them 
with  missiles  from  a  distance.  Am.] 
*  ["  £ul  no  furtherslanghLer&e. 
And  ufter  this  Gylippus"  ^ic.] 
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sent  also  to  pursue  the  three  hundred  which  brake 
through  their  guards  in  the  night ;  and  took  them. 
That  which  was  left  together  of  this  army  to  the 
public,  was  not  much ' ;  but  they  that  were  con- 
veyed away  by  stealth  were  very  mauy :  and  all 
Sicily  was  filled  with  them,  because  they  were  not 
taken,  as  those  with  Demosthenes  were,  by  com- 
position. Besides,  a  great  part  [of  these]  were 
slain  ;  for  the  slaughter  [at  this  time]  was  exceed- 
ing great,  none  greater  in  all  the  Sicilian  war^ 
They  were  also  not  a  few  that  died  in  those  other 
assaults  in  their  march.  Nevertheless  many  also 
escaped,  some  then  presently,  and  some  by  running 
away  after  servitude  ;  the  rendezvous  of  whom  was 
Catana. 

86.  The  Syracusiaus  and  their  confederates 
being  come  together,  returned  with  their  prisoners, 
all  they  could  get,  and  with  the  spoil,  into  the 
city.  As  for  all  other  the  prisoners  of  the  Athe- 
nians and  their  confederates,  they  put  them  into 
the  quarries',  as  the  safest  custody.     But  Niciaa 


I 


'  ["  Theporlioo  oftlieannythat 
was  collected  It^etlier  in  a  body, 
wa<  nol  much;  but  ihey  thai"  Sic] 

'  [Hotilies  h&E  adapted  his  lan- 
guage to  the  words  "  Sicilitu  war*. 
The  comparison  is  undoubtedly 
wettlt:  anil  some  desire  to  read 
"Grecian  war".] 

'[LautUHtiasSyiauusanasonines 
QudUlis,  plerique  nostis.  Opus  est 
iugens,  nia^nificuiii  regum  ac  ly- 

miraiLilam  altitudiiiein  dcprcssa,  et 
multoram  operiB  penitus  exciso, 
ideiMjue,  quamquam  an-lyoarDv, 
nihil  lam  claosum  ad  exitua,  nihil 


tarn  Beptum  undiquc,  nihil  t 
tutum  ad  custodias  nee  fieri  aeo  | 
cogitati  potest.  In  has  lautumiu, 
si  i]ui  publics  custodiendi  sunt, 
etiam  ex  eeteris  oppjdjs  SiciliB  de- 
duci  iuperantut.  Cic.  ii.  Tck.  &, 
citeJ  by  Goell. — In  retsliaiin  of 
this  tiralment  of  llie  Athenians,  the 
Syracusans  taken  by  Thrasyllui  at 
tlie  buttle  ofEphesus,  were  putinio 
the  quarries  of  Munychia.  But  the 
prisoners  contrived  to  dig  their  my 
out  through  ihe  rock:  and  escaped 
to  Megnra,  where  they  occMioned 
Ihe  terolt  of  Nisieb.  which  klhtat 
did  not  aguia  recoTcr.] 
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nd  Demosthenes  they  killed,  against  Gylippus  his 
will.  For  Gylippus  thought  the  victory  would  be 
very  houourable,  if,  over  and  above  all  his  other 
success,  he  could  carry  home  both  the  generals  of 
the  enemy  to  Lacediemoii,  And  it  fell  out  that 
one  of  them,  Demosthenes,  was  their  greatest 
enemy,  for  the  things  he  had  done  in  the  island 
and  at  Pylus ;  and  the  other,  upon  the  same  occa- 
siou,  their  greatest  friend.  For  Nicias  had  ear- 
oeatly  laboured  to  have  those  prisoners  which  were 
taken  in  the  island,  to  be  set  at  liberty ;  by  per- 
lading  the  Athenians  to  the  peace.  For  which 
JBuse  the  Lacedaemonians  were  inclined  to  love 
^m  :  and  it  was  principally  in  confidence  of  that, 
that  he  rendered  himself  to  Gylippus.  But  cer- 
tain Syracusians,  as  it  is  reported,  some  of  them 
for  fear  (because  they  had  been  tampering  with 
him)  lest  being  put  to  the  torture  he  might  bring 
them  into  trouble,  whereas  now  they  were  well 
enough ;  and  others,  especially  the  Corinthians, 
fearing  he  might  get  away  by  corruption  of  one  or 
other,  being  wealthy,  and  work  them  some  mis- 
chief afresh,  having  persuaded  their  confederates 
to  the  same,  killed  him.  For  these,  or  for  causes 
near  unto  these,  was  he  put  to  death:  being  the 
man  that,  of  all  the  Grecians  of  my  time,  had  least 
deser\'ed  to  be  brought  to  so  great  a  degree  of 
^^^usery'. 

^^B  87-  As  for  those  in  the  quarries,  the  Syracusians 
^^^^ttndled  them  at  first  but  uugently.  For  in  this 
^^^■dlow  place^,  first  the  sun  and  suffocating  air 

I  '  ["Deserved, forliisstudyor every         -  ["  For  in  u  hollow,  und  many 

lawful  viitue,  b>  lie  lirought  &c.'']       in  *TnuU  space,  fiwl  the  sun  Stc."*] 
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(being  without  roof)  annoyed  them  one  way :  and 
on  the  other  side,  the  nights  coming  upon  that 
heat,  autumnal  and  cold,  put  them,  by  reason  of  i 
the  alteration,  into  strange  diseases :    especially 
doing  all  things,  for  want  of  room,  in  one  and  the 
same  place;  and  the  carcasses  of  such  as  died  of  j 
their  wounds,  or  change'   [of  air]  or  other  like  [ 
accident,  lying  together  there  on  heaps.     Also  the  J 
smell  was    intolerable  :    besides   that   they   were  I 
afflicted  with  hunger  and  thirst.     For  for  eight  I 
mouths  together,   they   allowed  no  more  but  to  [ 
every  man   a  cotyle'  of  water    by  the  day,  and  ■ 
two  cotyles  of  corn.     And  whatsoever  misery  ; 
probable  that  men  in  such  a  place  may  suflFer,  they  ] 
suffered.     Some    seventy    days    they    lived    thus 
thronged.     Afterwards,  retaining  the  Athenians, 
and  such  Sicilians    and  Italians  as  were  of  the 
army  with  them,  they  sold  the  rest.     How  many  I 
were  taken  in  all,  it  is  hard  to  say  exactly :  but  j 
they  were    seven   thousand  at  the  fewest.     And  j 
this  was  the  greatest  action  that  happened  in  all  J 
this  war,  or  at  all,  that  we  have  heard  of  amount  | 
the  Grecians^:  being  to  the  victors  most  glorloustj 


'  ["Or  (Aechange";  of  tempera-  ilssbuU.     "  Marcel  1  us,  at 

turc  Rbove-mentioned.]  iogresKus,   ex    superiorilius    locU 

'  [See  iv.  16,  note.]  urbem,  omnium  fernie  illu  tempes- 

'["Or,  as  appears  M  me,  the  tate  pulcberrimam,suhjcctam  ocu- 

greatesteveooribeHellenieai^Uons  lis    vidit,     itlai:br;niassa     dicitut, 

known  by  report".— We  have  a  de-  parljin  guadio  tantic  perpetratie  rd, 

scriptiou  b;  Litj ofa  mument,  two  paitim  Tctuiti  gloria  urbis.    Atbe- 

centunea   later   than   the   present  niensium  classes  demeisiF,  ( 

time,  when  Syracuse,  not  as  now  ingentescxerciiuscum  duobui  cla- 

exulliug  over  a,  defeated  besietpug  rissinifs   ducibiis   deicti,    oi 

army,  was  on  the  point,  after  stand-  bant;  et  tot  bella  cum  Cartbagi-  i 

ing  a  three  years'  siege,  of  tasting  niensibus    tanto    cum    diBciimiatt  ■ 

the  treatment  of  a  city  biken  by  K^Bta;  tot    tam    opulenti  tjranBlfl 
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kid  most  calamitous  to  the  vanquished.  For 
being  wholly  overcome  in  every  kind,  and  receiv- 
ing smal)  loss  in  nothing,  their  army,  and  fleet, 
and  all  [that  ever  they  had],  perished  (as  they 
use  to  say)  with  an  universal  destruction'.  Few 
of  many  returned  home.  And  thus  passed  the 
hasiness  concerning  Sicily. 


regraque Ea  quum  univeren 

occurrcrenlBDimo,  subirelque  cugi- 
tatiojam  ilia  iiiumento  Uors  iirsura 
Diniiia,etBd  cineffisredituia:  prius- 
qaam  ngna  AchradinamadmoTeiet, 
pramillit  Syracusania,  ut  alloquio 
leni  perlicerent  hosles  ad  dedro. 
dam  urbcm*  «».  24.—  Fot  ihe 
pHsent,  na  at  Athens  the  vaurccAc 
■^Xdc,  tie  authors  of  the  riclory  of 
SalHini*,  and  tbencc  of  the  Athen- 
taa  rijiiiovia  and  dominioD  of  the 
sea,  eilablUbed  an  unlimited  end 
irmlnible  democracy,  so  did  it 
happen  here.  But  less  than  tun 
t'  experience  of  their  own  inca. 
titj  for  the  taslc  of  goTcmmeut, 


drove  them  to  make  tnial  of  dicta- 
tors :  an  experiment  whicli  at  last 
ended  in  the  tyrannj  of  Dionysius: 
another  example  to  be  added  to 
those  of  TheaKcnes  of  Megara  (i*. 
66, note)  sod  Peisisliatus  of  Athens, 
of  the  people  becoming  the  dupe  of 
confidence  placed  in  a  demagogue 
for  his  merit  of  iirixSii"  >)  rpia 
Tois  irXovatoBs,  hatred  of  the  rich. 
See  Arist.  ».4, 5.] 

'  [The  loss  is  computed  Iit  Iso- 
emtcs  at  40,000  soldiers,  and  2-10 
triremes;  bj  Boockh,  at  65,000 
soldiers.  The  narrative  of  Thuey- 
dirics  shows  a  loss  of  209  triremes, 
Uoeiler.] 
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The  revolt  of  the  Athenian  confederatea  and  the  ofiera  made  by 
Tissaphemes  and  I'horuahozus,  tbe  king's  licutcnanta  of  the 
lower  Asia,  draw  the  Lacedtemonians  to  the  war  in  Ionia  and 
Hellespont. — First  in  Ionia,  and  the  provinces  of  Tissaphemea: 
who,  by  the  counsel  of  AldbiaJes  and  connivance  of  Astyochn^ 
hindereth  their  proceedings. — Alcibiades  in  the  meanwhile, 
to  make  way  for  his  return  into  his  country,  giveth  occasion  of 
sedition  about  the  government:  whence  ensued  the  authority  of 
TBEFouB  BuvDRED,  undcr  the  pretext  of  tub  five  tbousaks; 
the  recalling  of  Alcibiades  by  the  army:  and  at  length,  by  hla 
countenanco,the  deposing  again  of  the  four  hundred,  and  end 
of  the  sedition. — But  in  the  meantime  they  lose  Enbtss. 
— Mindnrus,  the  successor  of  Astyoclius,  finding  himself  abused 
by  Tisaaphentes,  corrieth  the  war  to  Fhumabazus  into  HelleS' 
pont:  and  there  presently  loseth  a  battle  to  the  Atlie&ians 
before  Abydos,  being  then  summer  and  the  twenty-first  year 
of  the  war. 

1.  When  the  news  was  told  at  Athens,  they 
believed  not  a  long  time,  though  it  were  plmnly 
related  and  by  those  very  soldiers'  that  escaped 
from  the  defeat  itself,  that  all  was  so  utterly  lost  a« 
it  was.    When  they  knew  it,  they  were  mightily 

•  ["By  the  best  or  most  credible    Goell. — "that  all  was  at  any  late 
of  the  soldiers  that  escaped"  Stc.     so  utterly  lost"  S:e,] 
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offended  with  the  orators'  that  furthered  the  voy- 
age :  as  if  they  themselves  had  never  decreed  it. 
They  were  angry  also  with  those  that  gave  out 
prophecies',  and  with  the  soothsayers :  and  with  t 
whosoever  else  had  at  first  by  any  divination  put  X 
them  into  hope  that  Sicily  should  be  subdued. "" 
Every  thing,  from  every  place,  grieved  them  ;  and 
fear  and  astonishment,  tlie  greatest  tliat  ever  they 
were  in,  beset  them  round'.  For  they  were  not 
only  grieved  for  the  loss  which  both  every  man  in 
particular  and  the  whole  city  sustained,  of  so  many 
men  of  arms,  horsemen,  and  serviceable  men,  the 
like  whereof  they  saw  was  not  left :  but  seeing 
they  had  ueither  galleys  in  their  haven,  nor  money 
in  their  treasury,  nor  furniture  in  their  galleys, 
were  even  desperate  at  that  present  of  their 
fety  ;  and  thought  the  enemy  out  of  Sicily  would 
le  forthwith  with  their  fleet  into  Peircens,  espe- 
lly  after  the  vanquishing  of  so  great  a  navy ; 
id  that  the  enemy  here  would  surely  now,  with 
mhle  preparation  in  every  kind,  press  them  to 
,e  utmost  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  be  aided 
therein  by  their  revolting  confederates.  Never-  ti 
theless,  as  far  as  their  means  would  stretch,  it  was."" 
lught  best  to  stand  it  out ;  and  getting  mate- 
Is  and  money  where  they  could  have  it,  to  make 
ly  a  navy,  and  to  make  sure  of  their  confede- 
rates, especially  those  of  Euboea ;  and  to  intro- 
duce a  greater  frugality  in  the  city*,  and  to  erect 


'  '[ThAtis,Deiiiostrutiis;ondpto- 
plj  PiMniler,  ch.  49 :  also  Andro- 
■.cb.OS.  Goell.] 
!*  {The  people  raisiiilerpreled  an 
■cle  rmn  Dudona,  SuaXiav  oUl- 
:  overlooking  a  Bmall  liill  sa 


called  not  far  from  iJje  citj.] 

*  ["  AnilUieseeTentsliad  ubnni^d 
tlieir  hopvs  into  fear  iiiiii  the  uliiiust 
conalenmeoo".  GoeU.] 

*  [That  is,  io  ttspeil  of  sacreil 
fi^tivnls,  shows,  and  the  I'a;  of  iho 

Y  2 
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a  magistracy  of  the  elder  sort,  as  occasion  sbould 
be  oifered  to  precoDsult  of  the  business  that  passed. 
And  they  were  ready,  in  respect  of  their  present 
fear,  (as  is  the  people's  fashion),  to  order  every 

'  thing  aright.     .\nd  as  they  resolved  this,  so  they 
did  it.     And  the  summer  ended. 

2.  The  winter  following,  upon  the  great  over- 

„  throw  of  the  Athenians  in  Sicily,  all  the  Grecians 
were  presently  up  against  them.  Those  who 
before  were  confederates  of  neither  side,  thought 
fit  no  longer,  though  uncalled,  to  abstain  from  the 
war,  but  to  go  against  the  Athenians  of  their  own 
accord  ;  as  having  not  only  every  one  severally  this 
thought,  that  had  the  Athenians  prospered  in 
Sicily  they  would  afterwards  have  come  upon  them 
also,  but  imagined'  withal  that  the  rest  of  the  war 
would  be  but  ehort,  whereof  it  would  be  an  honour 
to  participate.  And  such  of  them  as  were  confe- 
derates of  the  Lacedferaouians,  longed  now  more 
than  ever  to  be  freed  as  soon  as  might  be  of  their 
great  toil.  But  above  all,  the  cities  subject  to  the 
Athenians  were  ready,  even  beyond  their  ability, 
to  revolt;  as  they  that  judged  according  to  their: 
passion,  without  admitting  reason  in  the  matter, 
that  the  next  summer  they  were  to  remain  withi 

u  victory-.     But  the  Lacedeemonians  themselves  took 

"^  heart,  not  only  from  all  this,  but  also  principally 

jurors.  Duk. — Thcprecou&ulLadon         '  [{iyui)uvoi:  om.  Bekker,  &cj| 
operated  aa  n  vela  upoD  moving  auy         '  ["  As  they  ibnl  judged  acoord 

inntUT  in  llic  public  assenibly  not  itig  to  passion :  and  did  not  altoi 

first  approved  iif  by  thia  council.  It  them   a   word   to   say   as 

aeetoB  probable  that  this  innotalioo  being  able  to  hold  out  another  si 

was  inlended  ae  a  step  lo  further  inei":  that  Is,  considered  ibey  It 

changes  ciranolignrcliical  tendency,  no  chance  of  bidding  out    Arnold^fl 

See  Thirl,  ch.  xsvii.]  Goeller.] 
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■om  that,  that  their  confederates  in  Sicily  with      \ 
great  power,  ha\-ing  another  navy  now  necessarily     ~ 
added  to  their  own',  would   in  all  likelihood  be     *' 
with  them  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring.     And 
being   every  way   full   of   hopes,   they   purposed 
without  delay'  to  fall  close  to  the  war :  making 
account,  if  this  were  well  ended,  both  to  be  free 
hereafter  from  any  more  such  dangers  as  the  Athe- 
nians, if  they  had  gotten  Sicily,  would  have  put 
them  into  ;  and  also  having  pulled  them  down,  to 
have  the  principality  of  all  Greece  now  secure  unto 
themselves. 

3.  Whereupon  Agis  their  king  went  out  with  aAKi.ii 
part  of  his  army  the  same  winter  from  Deceleia,  and  "™"' 
levied  money  amongst  the  confederates  for  the 
building  of  a  navy  i  and  turning  into  the  Melian 
gulf,  \ipon  an  old  grudge  took  a  great  booty  from 
the   Qiltfeans,   which   he  made  money  of"'';   and 


'  t"  To  their  former 
The  metmiiig  ia,  that  necessitj  had 
Minpelleil  the  Sicilians  to  equip  ^ 
Heet,  which  bnl  fur  the  Athenian 
Wtpcdition  they  uevor  would  hiive 
done.  Am.] 

'  Q"  They  purposed  in  tanieil  to 

WI"  Scc-l 

K    *  ["Upon  /Ai-oldenniiljbelweeii 

llfleni  carried  off  the  greater  part  of 

I    llwir    pilluf^hle     property,    and 

made  nioney  uf  it :  and  forced  the 

AchirMsofPhlhia"S£C.    The  un- 

expt^ted  excursion  left  no  lime  to 

drive  olT  the   cattle:  which   Aps 

wiled,  and  then  restored  to  the 

owners  for  money.  Am. — The,Eoi- 

Miet>,  or  as  they  are  called   from 

■lirdliu^;  about  mount   (Eta,   the 

ffitiMni,  til  early  times  iubahited 


the  inland  parts  of  Theesaly.  Al- 
though tliey  admitted  a  certain  de- 
pendence on  the  Delphic  oracle, 
and  adopted  the  fables  of  Hercules, 
yet  from  their  geogniphiail  position 
they  lired  in  opposition  and  hosti- 
lity to  [be  Malians  and  Dorians.  It 
ii  prohnble,  that  the  migration  of 
the  Dorians  to  Peloponnesus  is  in 
some  way  connected  with  the  arriTal 
of  the  .^nianes  in  this  region.  It 
was  chiefly  on  this  account  ibat 
Sparia  founded  Heracleia  in  Tra- 
chinia  (iii.  ^) ;  which  would  doubt- 
less hare  caused  the  revival  of  an 
important  Doric  power  in  this  part 
of  Greece,  bud  not  the  jealousy  of 
the  Thessalians  and  Dolopians,  and 
even  of  the  Malians  lliemselres, 
been  awakened  at  its  lirsl  establish- 
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viii.      forced  those  of  Pthiotis  being  Achaians,  and  others 
■j.^^^'^^  -    in  those  parts  subjects  to  the  Thessalians,  (the 
A.c.tis.     Thessalians  complaining  and  unwiUing),  to  give 
them  hostages  and  money.     The  hostages  he  put 
into  Corinth,  and  endeavoured  to  draw  them  inte 
TiipL.wdtTmm.  the  league.      And  the  Lacedsemonians   imposed 
ft!rtnTiZn,in.d  upon  the  states  confederate,  the  charge  of  building 
nl^Tnlilrt^      one  hundred  galleys:  that  is  to  say,  on  their  own 
uMttgaaie     state  and  on  the  Bceotians,  each  twenty-five;  on 
the  Phoceans  and  Locrians,  fifteen ;    on  the  Co- 
rinthians, fifteen ;    on  the  Arcadians,  Sicyonians, 
and  Pellenians,  ten ;  and  on  the  Megareans,  Troe- 
zenians,  and  HermiouianSj  ten.   And  put  all  things 
else  in  readiness  presently  with  the  spring  to  begin 
the  war. 
Tho  Aiheniao.       4,  The  Athcuiaus  also  made  their  preparations,  as 
■TVcoJmict"'''  they  had  designed ;  havuig  gotten  timber  and  built 
duugffc     their  navy  this  same  winter,  and  fortified  the  pro- 
montory of  Sunium  that  their  cornboats  might  come 
about  in  safety.  Also  theyabaudoned  thefort  inLa- 
coniajwhichtheyhadbuiltas  theywentbyforSicUy. 
And  generally  where  there  appeared  expense  upon 
anything  unuseful,  they  contracted  their  charge. 
ELii,p;rm-        5.  Whilst  they  were  on  both  sides  doing  thus', 


I 


inenL  Miiell.i.9.-Tbe  "  olhcrain 
lUoBG  parls",  must  liave  been  the 
FeTthEbiuns  to  the  naitli  of  Lari&sn, 
and  the  Magnesians  to  tlie  east  of 
mount  PelioD.  For  these  were  sub- 
ject to  ibe  Thessalimis,  and  were 
tailed  p«riiEci,  but  bad  nut  ccaeed 
to  be  distiaci  nations :  Tbessaly 
itself  comprehending  the  talley  of 
tiie  Petieus  (the  ancient  JpyifC  sri- 
Xaityuov),  and  a  district  tawnnlf  Ihc 
l'i'l,iL5XHn  buj  callt'l  liy  llcrudulus 


alofkic.  This  cauDlty,  and  the  tCFWU 
of  I.)iTissti,  Crunnou,  PbsrsoluSjMid 
lulvus,  the  Thessalians  had  in  tlieii 
own  immediate  poEsesnon :  the  enl- 
tivaijun  however  being  performed 
by  their  slaves  the  pennUe,  (be  ho- 
cient  Pclasgo-^oliaii  iubohilanls. 
Idem  iii.  4.] 

'  ["  And  no  less  active  than  if 
ibej  were  ai  ibe  beginniug  of  pre- 
punilioii  for  llie  war.lliere 
wiDit-r  unlo  Agis"  Stc] 


J 
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there  came  unto  Agis  about  their  revolt  from  the      viii. 
Athenians,  first  the  ambassadors  of  the  Eubceans.    "JT^TTT" 
Accepting  the  motion,  he  sent  for  AJcamenes  the      ac.4is. 
son  of  Sthenelaidas  and  for  Melanthus  from  Lace-ofl«io«roi'iu 
(liemon,  to  go  commanders  into  Euboea.     Whom,  ^'' 
when  he'  was  corae  to  him  with  about  three  hun- 
dred freedmeu,  he  was  now  about  to  send  over. 
But  in  the  meantime  came  the  Lesbians,  they  also  Thr  t^bian. 
desiring   to   revolt :    and  by  the  means'  of  the  \^J" "" 
Bceotians  Agis  changed  his  former  resolution,  and 
prepared  for  the  revolt  of  Lesbos,  deferring  that  of 
Eubcea ;  and  assigned  them  Alcamenes,  the  same 
that    should    have    gone    into    Euboea,   for    their 
governor*:  and  the  Bceotians  promised  tbem  ten 
galleys,  and  Agis  other  ten.     Now  this  was  done 
without  acquainting  therewith  the  state  of  Lace- 
djeuion.      For   Agis,   as  long   as   he   was    about 
Deceleia  with  the  power  he  had,  had  the  law  in  his 
own   hands,  to  send  what  army  and  whither  he 
listed,  and  to  levy  men  and  money  at  his  pleasure. 
And  at  this  time,  the  confederates  of  him  (as  I  may 
call  them)  did  better  obey  him,  than  the  confede- 
rates of  the  LacedEemonians  did  them  at  home^ 
for  having  the  power  in  his  hands,  he  was  terrible 
wheresoever  he  came.     And  he  was  now  for  the 
Lesbians.     But  the  Chians  and  Erythraeans,  they  The  chi»n.  >i.d 
also  desiring  to  revolt,  went  not  to  Agis,  but  to  ^™t™Toiu'''^ 

'  ["  When  Ihiy  were  come".]  who  was  found  uo  ItM  oppressive 

'("Theco-operalion".  TliuLcs-  ihantLeir oldmnalers.  Henn.§30.] 

^^bM  were  tikio  to  the  BtEOtians:  <  ["  And  at  ihU  time  the  uliies 

^^^BL  3,  note.]  did  for  more  rcadil)',  as  one  nrny 

^^^^■^  For  hannost".  Tbcnameof  sa;,  ohej  him  than  the  Locedsmon- 

^^^fpnon  offioer  appointed  in  those  ians  al  home".     Foi  ibe  power  ur 

■Wo,  nbich  had    hitherto    been  the  Spartan  kings  Wjond  tlie  frou. 

under  the  Athenian  gOTemment :  tiers,  see  t.  (M),  note.] 
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the  Lacedfemouians  in  the  city  :  and  with  them 
went  also  an  ambassador  from  Tissaphernes,  lieu- 
tenant to  king  Darius  in  the  low  countries  of  Asia". 
For  Tissaphernes  also  instigated  the  Pelopouues- 
"  ians,  and  promised  to  pay  their  fleet.  For  he  had 
"  lately  begged  of  the  king'^  the  tribute  accruing  in 
'  his  own  province  ;  for  which  he  was  in  arrearage, 
because  he  could  receive  nothing  out  of  any  of  the 
Greek  cities  by  reason  of  the  Athenians.  And 
therefore  he  thought  by  weakening  the  Athenians, 
to  receive  his  tribute  the  better,  and  withal  to 
draw  the  Lacedaemonians  into  a  league  with  the 
king  :  and  thereby,  as  the  king  had  commauded, 
to  kill  or  take  alive  Amorges,  Pissuthnes  his  bas- 
tard SOD,  who  was  in  rebellion  against  him  about 
Caria^  The  Cbiaus  therefore  and  Tissaphernes 
followed  this  business  jointly. 


upon  by  the  king  to  paj  ihe 
acciuing  &c."] 

*  [PiMiiihnM,  the  Mimp  of  It 
liud  Kbellcd  Hgaimt  Diuiuii 
nfler  iDuiutnining  bimadf  with 
aid  of  auDie  Gnrek  auxiliaries 
some   lime    against    Tisiapl 
and  Ino  otlier  ^nenils, ' 
been  induced  la  lurreailei  on 
leinnasKurapcc  urperBunil  secui 
Ije  was  bniugiilU)  DiLnus,and 
tu  death   b;   a   lorturc  culled 
firoiiii,  and  said  to  be  llie  ii 
of  Darius  liiinself.    Tbe  i 
vii'liin  was  entertained  with  &  tun- 
iliiet,  and  it  Has  cuntrired  that  be 
Bbuiild  fall  ailecp.     Uc  then  Eiak 
thntugb  a  trap-door  into  a  pit  ilUi 
with  einden,  where  he  rutted  and 
Slurred.  This  atroeilj  was  probably 
the  CHUK  uf  tJie  rebellioo  of  tlie 
See  Thirl.  tL.  xxvii.] 


'  ["  Darius  son  of  AttHxernea", 
IiOwer  Asiu,  according  tu  Hemdo- 
lus,  was  divided  by  Darius,  sun  of 
Hf itaspcs,  into  three  satrapies : 
one  called  the  prorince  of  Dagcy- 
lium  (i.  13tl),  and  comprehending 
the  UellespoQtiue  ciliei),  Pbrygia, 
Dilhynia,  I'aphlagoniB,  and  Cappa- 
dacia:Bnolhei,  Ionia,  .-Eolis,  Caria, 
Lycia,  and  Puinphylia :  mid  a  third 
comprising  only  Mysia  and  Lydia. 
Uut  tlie  two  last  were  more  gene- 
rally united  under  one  governor 
who  resided  al  Sanlis,  and  was 
called  Satrap  ruv  kotvi,  or  twv 
iwiBdKamlaiV'  This  prorince  ap- 
pears sometimes  to  have  had  civil 
and  military  i^vemors  distinct 
•Vfim  each  other:  llie  oarpairiicaiid 
tbe  arpartiySs  r«v  rrfnu  liciog  dif- 
ferent persons.  Am] 

"  ["  For  he  had  luli-ly  been  tallid 
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,  Calligeitus  the  son  of  Laophon,  a  Magarean, 
and  Timagoras  the  son  of  Athenagoras,  a  Cyzicene,  "^ 
both  banished  their  own  cities  and  abiding  with  * 
Pharnabazus  the  son  of  Pharuaces,  came  also  about  Phun 
the  same  time  to  Lacedsemon  ;  sent  by  Pharna-  H^iif 
bazus  to  procure  a  fleet  for  the  Hellespont,  that  he  ^""^ 
also,  if  be  could,  might  cause  the  Athenian  cities 
iu  his  province  to  revolt  for  his  tribute's  sake,  and 
be  the  first  to  draw  the  Lacedtemooians  into  league 
with  the  king:  just  the  same  things  that  were 
desired  before  by  Tissaphernes.  Now  Pharnabazus 
and  Tissaphemes  treating  apart',  there  was  great 
canvassing  at  Lacedasmon,  between  the  one  side 
that  persuaded  to  send  to  Ionia  and  Chios,  and  the 
other  that  would  have  the  army  and  fleet  go  first 
into  the  Hellespont.  But  the  Lacedaemonians 
indeed  approved  best  by  much  of  the  business  of 
the  Chiaus  and  of  Tissaphernes.  For  with  these 
co-operated  Alcibiades,  hereditary  guest  and  friend 
of  Endius  the  ephore  of  that  year  in  the  highest 
degree  :  insomuch  as  in  respect  of  that  guesthood, 
Alcibiades  his  family  received  a  Laconic  name'^ 
For  Endius  was  called  Endius  Aleibiadis.  Never- 
theless the  Lacediemonians  sent  first  one  Pbrynis, 
^^jnan  of  those  parts'',  to  Chios,  to  see  if  the  gal- 
^Hks  they  had  were  so  many  as  they  reported,  and 
^^Rtether  the  city  were  otherwise  so  sufficient  as  it 
was  said  to  be.    And  when  the  messenger  brought 

'  ["  Now  eacli  side  Irealing  iLese  Alcibiades,  so  o^iu  Ms  son  would 

rsaputl.both  tliosefroni  Pbor-  be  Alcibiadei  Ibe  son  uf  Endius: 

E  and   tbonc    fiom   Tiiisa-  and  so,  iiccuidiug;lo  tlieGncL  cus- 

r.]  loiD,  the  two  names  would  altetiiatc 

"  7'A« Laconic  name":  ihnt  is,  Uimiigli  all  gcneraiiona.    See  Ar- 

idca,  oripnally  a  LAcoiiinii  onld's  note.] 

As  Endiui  wus  the  sou  uf  »  f  One  of  the  ptriieei".] 
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back  word  that  all  that  had  been  said  was  true, 
they  received  both  the  Chians  aud  the  Erythraeans 
presently  into  their  league :  and  decreed  to  send 
them  forty  galleys,  there  being  at  Chios,  from  such 
places  as  the  Chians  named,  no  less  than  sixty 
already.  Aud  of  these  at  first  they  were  about  to 
send  out  ten,  with  Melancridas  for  admiral'  :  but 
afterwards,  upon  occasion  of  an  earthquake,  for 
Melancridas  they  sent  Chalcideus,  and  instead  of  ten 
galleys  they  went  about  the  making  ready  of  five 
only  in  Laconia.  So  the  winter  ended  :  and  nine- 
teenth year  of  this  war  written  by  Thucydides^. 

7.  In  the  beginniug  of  the  uext  summer,  because 
the  Chians  pressed  to  have  the  galleys  sent  away, 
^'and  feared  lest  the  Athenians  should  get  notice 
what  they  were  doing ;  (for  all  their  ambassadors 
went  out  by  stealth)  ;  the  LacedEemoniaus  send 
away  to  Corinth  three  Spartans,  to  will  them  with 
all  speed  to  transport  their  galleys  over  the  isthmus 
to  the  other  sea  towards  Athens,  and  to  go  all  to 
Chios,  as  well  those  which  Agis  had  made  ready 
to  go  to  Lesbos  as  the  rest :  the  number  of  the 
galleys  of  the  league  which  were  then  there,  being 
forty  wanting  one.  8.  But  Calligeitus  and  Tima- 
goras,  who  came  from  Pharnabazus,  would  have 
no  part  in  this  fleet  that  went  for  Chios ;  nor  would 
deliver  the  money,  twenty-five  talents,  which  they 
had  brought  with  them,  to  pay  for  their  setting 
forth,  but  made  account  to  go  out  with  another 
fleet  afterwards  by  themselves.  When  Agis  saw 
that  the  LacedEemonians  meant  to  send  first  to 
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The  then  admiral",  ii.8 
^hU  expression,  and  the  i 


D.]     adduced  to  show  that  this  book  w 
me     written  hjThui:]-dides.Sc«i:h,  10 
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Chios,  he  resolved  not  of  any  other  course  himself;       viii. 
but  the  coufederates  assembling  at  Coriuth  went    '      " — " 
to  council  upon  the  matter,  and  concluded  thus :      a.c.413. 
that  they  should  go  first  to  Chios  under  the  com-wofitrtof  tho 
mand  of  Chalcideus,  who  was  making  ready  the  '^"],  whwh"u.' 
five  galleys  at  Ijaconia  ;  and  then  to  Lesbos  under  j^^^^^y™^  "''''''' 
the  charge  of  Alcamenes,  intended  also  to  be  sent 
thither  by  Agis;  and  lastly  into  Hellespont,  in  which 
voyage  they  ordained  that  Clearcbus,  the  son  of 
Rhamphias,  should  have  the  command ;  and  con- 
cluded to  carry  over  the  isthmus  first  the  one  half 
of  their  galleys,  and  that  those  should  presently 
put  to  sea,  that  the  Athenians  might  have  their 
minds  more  upon  those,  than  on  the  other  half  to 
be  transported  afterwards.     For  they  determined 
to  pass  that  sea  openly  ;  contemning  the  weakness 
of  the  Athenians,  in  respect  they  had  not  any  navy 
of  importance  yet  appearing.    As  they  resolved,  so 
presently  they  carried  over  one  and  twenty  galleys. 
9.  But  when  the  rest  urged  to  put  to  sea,  the  Co- 
rinthians were  unwilling  to  go  along  before  they 
should  have  ended  the  celebration  of  the  Isthmian 
holidays,  then  come.    Hereupon  Agis  was  content, 
that  they  for  their  parts  should  observe  the  Isthmian 
trnce  ;  and  he  therefore  to  take  the  fleet  upon  him- 
self as  his  own '.  But  the  Corinthians  not  agreeing  to  Tiie  Aiheobmi 
that,  and  the  time  passing  away,  the  Athenians  got  l^f^^n^" 
intelligence  the  easier  of  the  practice  of  the  Chians :  '^'""^  *"  "'""■ 
and  sent  thither  Aristocrates,  one  of  their  generals, 
^to  accuse  them   of  it.     The  Chians  denying  the 
ktter,  he  commanded  them  for  their  better  credit 


9[''Andihathc8hout<liakcupDn    pedilion". — "  The  Attienians   got 
>etr  tht  Ksponsibilily  of  ihu  ex-    more  iutclligeucD  of  ftc."] 
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to  send  along  with  him  some  galleys  for  their  aid 
due  by  the  league':  and  they  sent  seven.  The 
cause  why  they  sent  these  galleys,  was  the  many 
not  acquainted  with  the  practice  ;  and  th^/ew  and 
conscious  not  willing  to  undergo  the  enmity  of  the 
multitude  without  having  strength  first,  and  their 
not  expecting  any  longer  the  coming  of  the  Lace- 
dffimouianp,  because  they  had  so  long  delayed  them. 
I  10.  In  the  meantime  the  Isthmian  games  were 
celebrating,  and  the  Athenians  (for  they  had  word 
"■  sent  them  of  it)  came  and  saw*;  and  the  business 
?■  of  the  Chians  grew  more  apparent.  After  they 
went  thence,  they  took  order  presently  that  the 
fleet  might  not  pass  from  Cenchreife  undiscovered. 
And  after  the  holidays  were  over,  the  Corinthians 
put  to  sea  for  Chios"  under  the  conduct  of  Alca- 
menes.  And  the  Athenians  at  first  with  equal 
number  came  up  to  them,  and  endeavoured  to 
draw  them  out  into  the  main  sea'':  but  seeing 
the  Peloponnesians  followed  not  far,  but  turned 
another  way,  the  Athenians  went  also  from  them. 
For  the  seven  galleys  of  Chios,  which  were  part  of 
this  number,  they  durst  not  trust.  But  after- 
wards having  manned  thirty-seven  others*,  they 

'  ["He  commauderi  tbein  as  a  '["ButafterwariUmnnnedotliet*, 

pleiJ)^oftheit  lidelitjtu[heleap:ue,  soUialtbeQumbGrmall  wtulhirtT* 

lo  seiid  some  ^llefs".  Duk.  Gdll.]  seven":  Uiat  is,  bnvingtnatiiKd  mx- 

*P'And  theAthenlitns.lUegames  teen  additional  ships.     "It  aeenu 

(or  the  truce  of  the  (james)  bein([  easier  to  adopt  this  interprettition  of 

annoanoed,  sent  thtori  to  tliem"-  the  words  orThucjdtdesithaDwith 

Ooell.  See  i.  35,  note.]  Krueger  to  Mrilie  out  the  wordsui 

'  ["  With  twenlj-one  ships".]  rpidroyra :  though,  ns  he  ohsentt, 

*  ["  And    the   Atlienians.    with  the;  ma;  hate  crept  into  the  ust 

equal  DU[Dber,lirst  or  all  raiting  up  from  ck  15,   and  if  omitted  thej 

to  them,  iben  began  (a  retreat  to-  would  leave  the  context  peirectly 

wards  the  maiu  sm".  Aru.  Goull]  intelligible  and   probable".  Thirl- 
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gave  chase  to  the  enemy  by  the  shore,  and  drave 
them  into  Peiraeus  in  the  territory  of  Corinth :  (this  - 
Peirieus  is  a  desert  haven,  and  the  utmost  upon 
the  confines  of  Epidauria).  One  galley  that  was 
far  from  land,  the  Peloponnesians  lost ;  the  rest 
Ihey  brought  together  into  the  haven.  But  the 
Athenians  charging  them  by  sea  with  their  gal- 
leys, and  withal  setting  their  men  a-laud,  mightily 
troubled  and  disordered  them  :  brake  their  galleys 
upon  the  shore,  and  slew  Alcameues  their  com- 
mander.   And  some'  they  lost  of  their  own. 

11.  The  6ght  being  ended,  they  assigned  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  galleys  to  lie  opposite  to  those  of 
the  enemy,  and  the  rest  to  lie  under  a'  little  island 
not  far  off ;  in  which  also  they  encamped,  and  sent 
to  Athens  for  a  supply.  For  the  Peloponnesians 
bad  with  them  for  aid  of  their  galleys,  the  Corin- 
tbians  the  next  day":  and  not  long  after,  divers 
others  of  the  inhabitants  thereabouts.  But  when 
they  considered  that  the  guarding  of  them  in  a 
desert  place  would  be  painful,  they  knew  not  what 
course  to  take  ;  and  once  they  thought  to  have  set 
the  galleys  on  fire :  but  it  was  concluded  after- 
wards to  draw  them  to  the  land,  and  guard  them 
with  their  landmen  till  some  good  occasion  should 
be  offered  for  their  escape.  And  Agis  also,  when 
he  heard  the  news,  sent  unto  them  Thermon,  a 
Spartan.  The  Lacedseraonians  having  been  adver- 
tised of  the  departure  of  these  galleys  from  the 

wall. — Poppo  and  AiDold  consider  '  [That  is,  some  mm.] 

tbeaboTetlie  correct  iDterpretalinn.  '  ["  Under  tht  liltle  islttiid"-] 

Goeller  takes  the  words  in  tlieir  '  ["  For  tliere  came  to  tlie  Felo- 

lileraJseoseithat  iheieweremanned  ponnesians  tbe  next  day  tbeCorin- 

thirlj-se>en  additional  ships,  mak-  thinns.who  weregoingtotheirBbipi 

ingia  all  fiflj-cigliL]  tu  protect  ihein".  Arn.  Gut'il.) 


OuttH. 

Tie  Yoyge  of 
ChiZdddu  and 
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isthmus,  (for  the  ephores  had  commanded  Alca- 
menes,  when  he  put  to  sea  to  send  them  word  by 
a  horseman'),  were  minded  presently  to  have  sent 
away  also  the  five  galleys  also  that  were  in  Laconia, 
and  Chalcideus  the  commander  of  them,  and  with 
him  Alcibiades.  But  afterwards,  as  they  were 
ready  to  go  out,  came  the  news  of  the  galleys 
chased  into  Peirseus  :  which  so  much  discouraged 
them,  in  respect  they  stumbled  in  the  very  entrance 
of  the  Ionic  war,  that  they  purposed  now,  not 
only  not  to  send  away  those  galleys  of  their  own, 
but  also  to  call  back  again  some  of  those  that  were 
already  at  sea. 

12.  When  Alcibiades  saw  this,  he  dealt  with 
Endius  and  the  rest  of  the  ephores  again,  not  to  fear 
the  voyage  :  alleging  that  they  would  [make  haste, 
and]  be  there  before  the  Chians  should  have  heard 
of  the  misfortune  of  the  fleet ;  and  that  as  soon  as 
he  should  arrive  in  Ionia  himself,  he  could  easily 
make  the  cities  there  to  revolt,  by  declaring  unto 
them  the  weakness  of  the  Athenians  and  the  dili- 
gence of  the  Lacedcemonians  ;  wherein  he  should 
be  thought  more  worthy  to  be  beUeved  than 
any  other.  Moreover  to  Endius  he  said,  that  it 
would  be  an  honour  in  particular  to  him,  that 
Ionia  should  revolt  and  the  king  be  made  confede- 
rate to  the  LacedEcmoniaus  by  his  own  means',  and 
not  to  have  it  the  mastery  of  Agis:  for  he  was  at 
difference  with  Agis.     So  having  prevailed  with 

'  ["  Aad  to  the  Lacedffiinoniuns  &c.) :  und  tbej  were  mind«d  jce.".] 

it  was  Gist  of  ail  reported  that  the  '  ["  B;  his  (Alcibiades)  means": 

BhtpshadgottoscafroiDtheisthmus:  — "tur  be  (Alcibiades)  was  at  diC- 

(for  the  epLors  had  Didered  Alcame-  fcrence"'  &c.  Gocll.    For  the  CSDM 

lies, when tliutshouldbappentoscnd  oflhts  difference  seech.  44, note.] 
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Endina  and  the  other  ephores'',  he  took  sea  with  five      vin. 
galleys,  together  with  Chalcideua  of  Lacedaemon ;    '",7.^  ^^' 
and  made  haste.  a.c.4is. 

13.  About  the  same  time  came  back  from  Sicily  si.t«,l  g^ucy. 
those  sixteen  galleys  of  the  Pelopoimesians,  which,  biereepuS"^? 
having  aided  Gylippus  in  that  war,  were  inter- j;'^^^^;',^ 
cepted  by  the  way  about  Leucadia  and  evil  en-''"°'Sitii);**j 
treated  by  twenty-seven  galleys  of  Athens,  thaturiveiDCotinih.  J 
watched  thereabouts  under  the  command  of  Hip- 
pocles,  the  son  of  Menippus,  for  such  galleys  as 
should  return  out  of  Sicily.    For  all  the  rest,  saving 


'  [Of  the  origin  of  the  office  of 

the  fiTC  ephori    little    is  known. 

They  were  ancient  Doric  majris- 

tntet'.  Iiut  hj  whom  or  when  innti- 

tatcd,  is  unceituin.     Their  power 

•eema  tohaveoiif^iaatedin  judicial 

IB :  the  basis  being  a  supcr- 

3  (whence   iLeir    name, 

■  ll^ipoi,  impeelvri,)  over  the  market. 

I  !lldt  waa  at  Spnrla  no  unimportant 

are:  evpry  Spartan  bring- 

m  to  market  to  exchange 

_  a  other  commoHilies.     Thisjuris- 

l^wtion  received  its  first  extension 

I  the  priTilege  of  instituting 

|;Jniithuei  into  the  official  conduct 

If  all  raagittrates,  except  the  ge- 

Lnntn:  in  the  end,  it  usurped  manj 

[>Bf  the  fanctions  of  royalty.     Thus, 

vAeephors  transacted  business  with 

iBgn  ambasEadoTS ,  an  d  dispatched 

bcii  own  abroad.     lu  war,  ihcy 

Bt  out  the  troops  on  what  <lnj 

'  Aef  deemed   fit :   and  appear   lo 

bi*e  had  even  the  power  to  cleter- 

miae  the  number.    The  king,  or 

the  general  to  whom  tbej  entrusted 

Ibe  tanj,  received  from  them  in- 

I  how  to  act:  they  were 

1  bj  their  scytale,  and  sum- 


moned bj  them  before  a  judicial 
tribunal.  Tbey  bad,  it  appears,  at 
all  times  tlie  management  of  the 
treasury:  and  as  the  finances  of 
Sparta  were  continuBlly  on  the  in- 
crease, GO  the  office  of  treasurer 
must  have  become  more  important. 
But  it  is  evident  that  the  power  of 
the  ephors  was  essentially  founded 
on  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
public  ossembly,  which  they  had 
the  privilege  of  convening  and  put- 
ting to  the  vote,  and  whose  agents 
and  plenipotentiaries  they  were. 
Unable  to  act  for  iiself,  it  entrusted 
lo  Ihe  ephora,  who  were  cliosen 
from  among  the  people  on  demo- 
cratic principles,  a  power  similar 
to  that  exercised  in  so  pernicious  a 
manner  by  the  demagogues  of 
Athens.  Flato  and  Aristotle  com- 
pare their  power  to  a  tyranny :  and 
in  Greece  the  tyrant,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, generally  arose  out  of 
the  demagogue.  Accordingly,  the 
ephors  reached  the  summit  of  their 
power,  when  tbey  began  to  lend  the 
public  assembly.  They  are  cen- 
sured by  Aristotle  (ii.  7.)  lor  their 
corrupt  habits  and  dissolute  life: 
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one,  avoiding  the  Athenians,  were  arrived  in  Co- 
rinth before'. 

14.  Chalcideus  and  Alcibiades,  as  they  sailed, 
kept  prisoner  every  man  they  met  with  by  the 
way ;  to  the  end  that  notice  might  not  be  given 
of  their  passage.  And  touching  first  at  Corycus  in 
the  continent,  where  also  they  dismissed  those 
whom  they  had  apprehended ;  after  conference 
there  with  some  of  the  conspirators  of  the  Chians, 
that  advised  them  to  go  to  the  city  without  sending 
them  word  before,  they  came  upon  the  Chians  sod- 
denly  and  unexpected.  It  put  the  commons  into 
mucli  wonder  and  astonishment :  but  ihejew  had 
so  ordered  the  matter  beforehand,  that  an  assembly* 
chanced  to  be  holden  at  the  same  time.  And 
when  Chalcideus  and  Alcibiades  had  spoken  in  the 
same;  and  told  them  that  many  galleys  were  com- 
ing to  them,  but  not  that  those  other  galleys  were 

-  besieged  in  Peirjeus  ;  the  Chiaus  first,  and  after- 
wards the  ErythrEeans,  revolted  from  the  Athenians. 

.  After  this  they  went  with  three  galleys  to  Clazo- 
meniE,  and  made  that  city  to  revolt  also.     And 


I 


their  mode  of  election  was,  he  sajs, 
a  mockerj.  The;  were  the  cause  of 
the  Uissolutiou  ur  the  !4piirtiin  eon- 
stltutinn :  the  decrees  \iy  wljicfa  it 
wiiB  iinilermined,  (particularly  tiie 
law  of  the  ephor  Epitadeos,  per- 
tnittinglhc  gift  and  devise  of  liinded 
property),  originated  with  tliem. 
And  wlien  Agis  xnd  Cleoiucnes  eii- 
gnged  in  a.  fruitless  struggle  with  a 
degenerate  age  to  restuie  the  con- 
Btitulion  of  Ljcurgus,  tlie;  began 
with  the  overthrow  of  the  ephors. 
See  Muell.  iii.  7.] 
'  ["  About  this  time  were  return- 


ing the  sixteen  gaJteys  of  tbe  Pelo- 
ponnesinns  from  Sicily,  which  hkil 
aided  Gjlijipui  in  paltint/  an  ntd 
to  thenar,  And  being  intercepted 
iilioiit  TiTUcadia,  and  evil  entreated 
&C,  all  but  one  escaped  the  Athen- 
ians and  anircd  at  Corinth."  Bek- 
ler,  Sic,  Kuv!tawo\ipSiBaam  :  vulgo, 

'  [(5o«XiV.  "  "he  council":  which 

is  lued  in  opposition  to  iiaXiiaia, 
the  as9cmb1;  of  the  people :  and  iin- 
plies  that  the  constitution  of  Chio* 
ivas  oligiirclicul.  An  auemhij  wai 
liardiv  tbe  thing  wanted.] 
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the  Clazomenians  presently  crossed  over  to  the 
continent,  and  there  fortified  Polichna':  lest  they 
should  need  a  retiring  place  from  the  little  island 
wherein  they  dwelt.  The  rest  also,  all  that  had 
revolted,  fell  to  fortifying,  and  making  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  war. 

13.  This  news  of  Chios  was  quickly  brought  to  r 
the  Athenians  ;  who  conceiving  themselves  to  be  'r 
now  beset  with   great  and  evident  danger,  and  '^ 
that  the  rest  of  the  confederates,  seeing  so  great  a  "i 
city  to  revolt,  would  be  uo  longer  quiet,  in  this  o. 
their  present  fear"  decreed  that  those  thousand "' 
talents,   which    through    all    this    war    they  had 
affected  to  keep  untouched,  forthwith  abrogating 
the  punishmeut  ordained  for  such  as  spake  or  gave 
their  suffrages^  to  stir  it,  should  uow  be  used,  and 
therewith  galleys  not  a  few  manned.   They  decreed 
also  to  send  thither  out  of  hand,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Stromhichides  the  son  of  Diotimus,  eight 
galleys  of  the  number  of  those  that  besieged  the 
enemy  at  Peirseus ;    the  which,  having  forsaken 
their  charge    to  give  chase  to  the  galleys    that 
went  with  Chalcideus,  and  not  able  to  overtake 
them,  were  now  returned  :  and  shortly  after  also  to 
send  Thrasycles  to  help  them  with  twelve  galleys 
more,  which  also  had  departed   from    the  same 
guard  upon  the  enemy.     And  those  seven  galleys 
of  Chios,  which  likewise  kept  watch  at  Peirieus 


'  [r^v    woKij^vai'.       A    genentl  nieni ;    itn<l    tbt'iice 

iiaiiie, which  has  become  aproper  speech, «iinpljri)virDXIx*^*'<^'^- 

fine  hj  asope;  Ulte  Ham,  Kiiby  Arn. — Clazomunn;,  Ht  this  lime  an 

&C,  In  English;  or  more  like  fior^n  island,  was  by  Alexander  juined  to 

Ja  lulian:  the  full  name  of  the  the  vontinent  byamale.  Goell.] 

place  being  pTuprtl;  n)v -wMxyay  '  [inTXiiEc^!  con  stem  »t  ion.] 

Twt- cXufjifiiviuv,  liorgo  dei  Cluzo-  '["Asspakeorpiilillollienite''.] 

VOL.  IX.  Z 


ftthI  ht   1 
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with  the  rest,  they  fetched  from  thence,  aud  gave 
the  bondmen  that  served  in  them  their  liberty,  and 
the  chains  to  those  that  were  free.  And  instead 
of  all  those  galleys  that  kept  guard '  upon  the  gal- 
leys of  the  Peloponnesians,  they  made  ready  other  ' 
with  all  speed  in  their  places ;  besides  thirty  more, 
which  they  intended  to  furnish  out  afterwards. 
Great  was  their  diligence ;  and  nothing  was  of 
light  importance  that  they  went  about  for  the 
recovery  of  Chios. 

16.  Strombichides  in  the  meantime  arrived' 
Samos  :  and  taking  into  his  company  one  Samian  ' 
galley,  went  thence  to  Teos,  and  entreated  them 
not  to  stir.    But  towards  Teos  was  Chalcideus  also 
coming  with  twenty-three  galleys  from  Chios  :  and  i 
with  him  also  the  land  forces  of  the  Clazomeuiaua  j 
and  ErythrEeans''.     Whereof  Strombichides  having  I 
been  advertised,  he  put  forth   again  before  his  J 
arrival ;  and  standing  off  at  sea,  when  he  saw  the 
many  galleys  that  came  from  Chios,  he  fled  towards  I 
.   Samos,  they  following  him.     The  land  forces,  the  I 
Teiaiis  would  not  at  the  first  admit :  but  after  this 
flight  of  the  Athenians,  they  brought    them    in. 
And  these  for  the  most  part"*  held  their  hands  for 
a  while,  expecting  the  return  of  Chalcideus  from 
the  chase:  but  when  he  stayed  somewhat  long, J 
■they  fell  of  themselves  to  the  demolishing  of  the  I 
wall  built  about  the  city  of  Teos  by  the  Athenians 
towards  the  continent ;  wherein  they  were  also 

'  ["Thai  had  left  tiieguard"!—  mcniani  and    EryUiraaus    moved 

"ibeymsllDed  and  seat  out  with  all  along  the  shore":  that  U,  bj   lb*  J 

speed  others  in  Iheir  places''.]  side  of  Chalcideus,  Am-  Goell.] 

»  ["  With  his  eight  gallejs".]  *  [And  the  land  forces  held  (heii 

*  [irafp'n:    "and  at  the  same  hand"  *cc.    Bekker  &c,  oi   inMi' 

time  the  hind  foreei  of  the  Clazo-  *uIgo,  oi  awXXoi.] 
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felped  by  some  few  barbarians,  that  came  down 
thither  under  the  leading  of  Tages,  deputy  Heute-    ' 
nant  of  Tissaphernes. 

17.  Chalcideus  and  Alclbiades,  when  they  had 
chased  Strombichides  into  Samos,  armed  the  ma- 
riners that  were  in  the  galleys  of  Peloponnesus, 
and  left  them  in  Chios ;  instead  of  whom  they 
manned  with  mariners  of  Chios  both  those  and 
twenty  galleys  more  :  and  with  this  fleet  they  went 
to  Miletns  with  intent  to  cause  it  to  revolt.  For 
the  intention  of  Alcibiades,  that  was  acquainted 
with  the  principal  Milesians,  was  to  prevent  the 
fleet  which  was  to  come  from  Peloponnesus,  and  to 
turn  these  cities  first';  that  the  honour  of  it  might 
be  ascribed  to  the  Chians,  to  himself,  to  Chalcideus, 
and  (as  he  had  promised)  to  Ending  that  set  them 
out,  as  having  brought  most  of  the  cities  to  revolt 
with  the  forces  of  the  Chians  only  and  of  those 
galleys  that  came  with  Chalcideus.  So  these,  for 
the  greatest  part  of  their  way  undiscovered,  and 
arriving  not  much  sooner  than  Strombichides  and 
Thrasycles,  {who  now  chancing  to  be  present  with 
[those]  twelve  galleys  from  Athens  followed  them 
with  Strombichides),  caused  the  Milesians  to  revolt,  m 
The  Athenians  following  them  at  the  heels  with '"' 
nineteen  galleys,  being  shut  out  by  the  Milesians, 
lay  at  anchor  at  Lada^,  an  island  over  against 
3  city. 

f  Presently  upon  the  revolt  of  Miletus  was  made 

'  ["  Wfts  to  briof;  over  Ihem  (ibe  revolted    lonians;   see   Herod   vi, 

Bletitns)  berore  llie  arrival  of  tbe  7.17.     Il  ia  now  joined  to  the  ™ii- 

!t  fiom  Peloponnefua".]  linent  b;  the  mud  of  the  MiFiindet, 

*  ^  Lade,  the  lEkud"  &c.     The  and  its  place  marked  only  )iy  a  bill : 

ieoftbe>ea-lightin498between  and   Uiletus  is  no  langer  on  the 

ini  uodvr  Darius  and  the  sea-shore,] 
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the  first  league  between  the  king  and  the  Lacedas- 
-   monians  by  Tissaphernes  and  Chalcideus,  as  fol- 
loweth : 

^_. «n       1 8.  "  The  Lacedicmonians  and  their  confederates 

'JSSJSJriB.  have  made  a  league  with  the  king  and  Tissaphernes  ■ 
on  these  articles : 

"  Whatsoever  territory  or  cities  the  king  pos-  j 
sesseth,  and  his  ancestors  have  possessed,  the  same  1 
are  to  remain  the  king's. 

"  Whatsoever  money  or  other  profit  redounded 
to  the  Athenians  from  their  cities',  the  king  and 
the  Lacedaemoniaus  are  jointly  to  hinder,  so  as  the 
Athenians  may  receive  nothing  from  thence,  neither  , 
money  nor  other  thing.  , 

"  The  king,  and  the  Lacedajmonians  and  their 
confederates,  are  to  make  joint  war  Jigaiust  the 
Athenians.  And  without  consent  of  both  parts  it 
shall  not  be  lawful  to  lay  down  the  war  against  the 
Athenians,  neither  for  the  king,  nor  for  the  Lace- 
daemonians and  their  confederates. 

"  If  any  shall  revolt  from  the  king,  they  shall  be 
enemies  to  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  confede- 
rates :  and  if  any  shall  revolt  from  the  Lacedie- 
monians  and  their  confederates,  they  shall  in  like  | 
manner  be  enemies  to  the  king." 

19.  This  was  the  league.  Presently  after  this  the  I 
Chiaus  set  out  ten  galleys  more,  and  went  to  Ausea : 
both  to  hearken  what  became  of  the  business  at  j 
Miletus,  and  also  to  cause  the  cities  thereabouts  to 
revolt.  But  word  being  sent  them  from  Chalci- 
deus to  go  back,  and  that  Amorges  was  at  hand" 
with  his  army,  they  went  thence  to  the  temple  of  ] 


'  ["From  iheseci 


n 


'  ["  At  hand  by  land".] 
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ipiter,  [Being  there]  they'  descried  sixteen 
galleys  more,  which  had  been  sent  out  by  the 
Athenians  under  the  charge  of  Diomedon  after 
the  putting  to  sea  of  those  with  Thrasycles  :  upon 
sight  of  whom  they  fled,  one  galley  to  Ephesus,  the 
rest  towards  Teos.  Four  of  them  the  Athenians 
took,  but  empty,  the  men  having  gotten  on  shore  : 
the  rest  escaped  into  the  city  of  Teos.  And  the 
.tlienians  went  away  again  towards  Saraos.  The  i- 
ians  putting  to  sea  again  with  the  remainder  of  ' 
ar  fleet  and  with  the  land  forces,  caused  first 

ibedos  to  revolt,  and  then  Erse:  and  afterwards 
returned,  both  with  their  fleet  and  landmen,  every 
one  to  his  own. 

20.  About  the  same  time,  the  twenty  galleys  of  t 
Peloponnesus,  which  the  Athenians  had  formerly- J.'^ 
chased  into  Peirseus,  and  against  whom  they  now 
lay  with  a  like  number,  suddenly  forced  their 
passage ;  and  having  the  victory  in  fight,  took  four 
of  the  Athenian  galleys  ;  and  going  to  Cenchreiae, 
prepared  afresh  for  their  voyage  to  Chios  and 
Ionia.     At  which  time  there  came  also  unto  them  a; 

im  Lacediemon  for  commander,  Astyochus ;  who  t 
now  admiral  of  the  whole  navy'.     When  the 


(**  And  they  descry"  &c.— 
ind  the  temple  of  Jupiter  a 
bad  prubably  girown  up, 
Kt  the  more  faraous  libg  iipiv 
near  the  moulh  of  the  Bo.iphiirus. 
The"land  forces"  men  tionedaliltle 
below,  were  those  of  the  Cluzome- 
nians  and  Eiylhrsans,  9uid  in  cli. 
16  III  hnve  been  admitted  into  Teos. 
iUiwId.l 

Ilad  as   Wfurc   nientjoued 


'  £"  To  whom  now  belonged  the 
entire  (»>aunpx"')  command  of  the 
aeet":  Hut  Js,  of  the  fleet  of  the 
allies,  as  well  as  of  Sparta. — In 
the  fifth  century  A.C.  a  general 
demoralisation,  the  fruit  of  the 
exleniied  limits  of  theforn^  power 
of  Spuria,  pervaded  by  degrees 
every  department  of  the  state.  Ex- 
peditions in  distant  countries,  be- 
yond svas  especially,  operated  not 
only  lu  thwart  the  de^igu  of  the 
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landmen  were  gone  from  Teos,  Tissaphernes  him- 
self came  thither  with  his  forces  ;  and  he  also  de- 
moUsbed  the  wall  as  much  as  was  left  standing,  and 
went  his  way  again.  Not  long  after  the  going 
away  of  him,  came  thither  Diomedon  with  ten 
galleys  of  Athens.  And  having  made  a  truce  with 
the  Teians,  that  he  also  might  be  received,  he  put 
to  sea  again,  and  kept  the  shore  to  Erse,  and 
assaulted  it ;  but  failing  to  take  it,  departed. 

21.  It  fell  out  about  the  same  time  that  the 
commons  of  Samos,  together  with  the  Athenians 
who  were  there  with  three  galleys,  made  an  insur- 
rection against  the  great  men  ;  and  slew  of  them 
in  all  about  two  hundred.  And  having  banished 
four  hundred  more,  and  distributed  amongst  them- 
selves their  lands  and  houses,  (the  Athenians  hav- 
ing now,  as  assured  of  their  fidelity,  decreed  them 
their  liberty),  they  administered  the  aflfairs  of  the 
city  from  that  time  forward  by  themselves,  no  more 
communicating  with  the  Geomori',  nor  permitting 
any  of  the  common  people  to  marry  with  them. 


I 


legifilalor,  bj  hiinging  individuals 
in  contact  with  foreign  manoers 
and  luxuries,  hut  occaaioned  in 
man;  respects  a  total  nliatidonmeut 
of  iL  From  this  source  flowed  a 
degree  of  self-scckiiig,  tlie  more 
dangeroua  that  the  posaibilit^of  it 
had  notheencDntetnpktedinfrani. 
ing  tlie  constilution.  But  the  ne- 
cessitj  of  sending  to  various  coun- 
tries commaiiders  independent  uf 
tiie  king,  ran  counter  to  the  consti- 
tution of  Ljcui^us.  This  begat 
new  di  gut  ties  i^dfiniuli  for  the  con- 
rjuered  cities,  Naearrhs  and  Epii- 
h'leit  for  the  Heel :  the  kwful  liiuils 


of  which  offices  meai 
found  to  evade.  And  that  chnracten 
such  as  ClearchuB  nnd  Lysander, 
should  under  these  circumstaaoM 
be  found  not  proof  against  tlie 
aliurenienlBoriame  and  ambitioD, 
is  far  less  surprising  than  the  taine 
wealcnesa  in  Pausauias,  in  wbote 
time  Sparta  possessed  more  of  Lbe 
virtue  of  self-denial.  Henn.54fl.] 
'  [The  same  class  as  the  -jofiipoi 
ofSjracusB:  see  vi.  3(3,  note. — '•Not 
permitting  the  common  people  diher  I 
to  give  their  children  in  minijigs 
to  them,  or  to  marry  from  ai 
ihem".  Goell.] 


lllg 
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23.  After  this,  the  same  summer,  the  Chians,  as      vni. 
had  begun,  persevering  in  their  earnestness    ""^^[T^ 
ring  the    cities    to  revolt,  even  without  the     .i^c.*ia. 
Lcedsemouiane,  [with  their  single  forces] ,  and  Th*  ci.i«i.™. 
desiring  to  make  as  many  fellows  of  their  danger  J^J^Cn"IJi!i 
as  thev  were  able,  made  war  bv  themselves  with  a""™™  "^  "" 

^  ^  ^  Laced  KmraiLHia 

thirteen  galleys  against  Lesbos  :  which  was  accord-  »**  >heir  »ogi« 
ing  to  what  was  concluded  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  GntM«uiruioj>. 

,mely,  to  go  thither  in  the  second  place,  andj^"^'"™'" 
Mce  into  the  Hellespont.  And  withal  the  land 
les,  both  of  such  Pelopoimesians  as  were  pre- 
t  and  of  their  confederates  thereabouts,  went 
along  by  them  to  Clazomenje  and  Cyme  :  these 
under  the  command  of  Eualas  a  Spartan,  and  the 
galleys,  of  Deiniades  a  man  of  the  parts  thereabouts'. 
The  galleys  putting  in  at  Methymna,  caused  that 
city  to  revolt  first " 

23.  NowAstyochus  the  LacedEemonian  admiral, 
having  set  forth  as  he  intended  from  Cench^eiae^ 
arrived  at  Chios.  The  third  day  after  his  coming 
thither,  came  Leon  and  Dioraedon  into  Lesbos 
with  twenty-five  galleys  of  Athens  :  for  Leon  came 


'  ["  Dciniadas,  a  pcriiecos".  This 
is  an  unusual  oocurrence.  But  the 
Spnrtans  d><t  nut  hoM  the  na?R]  ser- 
lice  in  luui^h  eslimHtton  :  and  more- 
over, the  inhahitants  of  the  mari- 
ttnie  lonns  were  mote  practised  in 
unval  affaiis  than  the  Dorians  or 
tlic  iutPiiur,  Kveu  here  it  is  iiol  to 
be  tupposcd  tlial  the  periieeas  had 
VtJ  SpaitaiiB  under  him  :  but  that 
like  Gjlippus,  he  was  no  uiore 
Ihim  a  cammandcr  of  the  Cbiuns. 
SfeMueIl.iii.30 

*  It  seemetb  that  souelbing  is 
here  wanting,  anil  supplied  ihush; 


Ftau.  Porta.  "  Theii  the  Chians, 
leaving  four  galleys  here  for  guard 
of  the  place,  went  to  Mytilene  with 
the  rest,  and  caused  that  citj  also 
to  revoU".  [The  faregoing  sentence 
is  supplied  by  jlliniiliiis,  not  Fran- 
cis, Portus.  Valla  has  supplied  the 
sentence  in  nearly  the  same  words. 
The  Greek  is  found  in  one  MS. 
only.  "  And  four  ships  Hre  left  lie- 
hind  in  it  And  the  rust  again 
caused  Mytiiene  to  revolt".] 

'  ["  Setting  forth  with  fourships, 
as  be  was  preparing  to  do,  from 
Cenohrria:".  Sec  ch.  20,] 
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VIM.      with  a  supply  of  ten  galleys  more  from  Athens 
'^^^'^  ^^ '    afterwards'.  Astyochus  in  the  evening  of  the  same 
i.'^:l^i'     ^^Y'  taking  with  him  one  galley  more  of  Chios, 
took  his  way  toward  Lesbos,  to  help  it  what  he 
could  :  and  put  in  at  Pyrrha,  and  the  next  day  at 
Eressos.     Here  he  heard  that  Mytileue  was  taken 
hy  the  Athenians,  even  with  the  shout  of  their 
in.  voices.     For  the  Athenians  coming  unexpected, 
'  entered  the  haven":  and  having  beaten  the  galleys 
of  the  Cbians,  disbarked  and  overcame  those  that  i 
made  head  against  them,  and  won  the  city.    When  ■ 
Astyochus  heard  this,  both  from  the  Eressians  and  , 
from  those  Chian  galleys  that  came  from  Methymna  ' 
withEubulus;  which  having  been  left  there  hefore,  i 
as  soon  as  Mytilene  was  lost   fled,  and  three  of 
them  chanced  to  meet  with  him,  (for  one  was  taken 
by  the  Athenians)  ;  he  coutinued  his  course  for  I 
Mytilene  no  longer:  but  having  caused  Eressos  to  I 
revolt,  aud  armed  the  soldiers    he    had    aboard,  I 
made  them  to  march  toward  Antissa  and  Methymna 
by  land",  under  the  conduct  of  Eteonicus;  and  he 
himself  with  his  own  galleys  aud  those  three  of 
Chios,  rowed  thither  along  the  shore,  hoping  that 
the  Melhyranjeaus,  upon  sight  of  his  forces,  would 
"^  take  heart  and  continue  in  their  revolt.    But  whea 
ITgnwuiL™.  in  Lesbos  all  things  went  against  him,  he  re-em-  i 
"'  barked  his  army  and  returned  to  Chios.     Aud  the 
laudmen^  that  were  aboard,  and  should  have  gonej 
iuto  Hellespont,  went  again  into  their  cities.   After  I 

'  [ATtcr  Diumeduii  in  th.  Id.]  '  [Tbat  is,  the  forues  of  "  iheit  I 

*  ["  As  ihey  were  sailiii);  unex-  conrederulcs  tberealMiiils"  (c;h.  22^  j 

pei'tedly  entenni;  tbe  baTen".]  who  will)  the  Pelnpunnesian  luitU  J 

'  ["  And  Hmied  (the  inhabilanli),  forces  had  accompanied  the  ('huiB   j 

he  sends  ibe  hoplilie  of  his  own  Heel  in  its  cxpcdilidii   \o  Lcsboi,   I 

ships  to  Antisaa  See."   Goell.  Am]  Am.  Goell.] 
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came  to  them  six  galleys  to  Chios,  of  those  of      vm, 
the  confederate  fleet  at  Cenchreia;.  The  Athenians,    "^^^ 
when  they  had  reestablished  the  state  of  Lesbos,     a  c.^i 
went  thence  and  took  Polichna,  which  the  Clazo- 
menians  bad  forti6cd  in  the  continent ;  and  brought 
them  all  back  again  into  the  city  which  is  in  the 
island,  save   only  the  authors  of  the  revolt ;  for 
these  got  away  to  Daphims.     And  Clazomenae  re- tiil- Athf ni 
turned  to  the  obedience  of  the  Athenians,  ^us' 

24.  The  same  summer,  those  Athenians  that  with 
twenty  galleys  lay  in  the  isle  of  Lada  before  Mile- 
tns,  landing  in  the  territory  of  Miletus  at  Panormns, 
slew  Chalcideus  the  Lacedsemonian  commander,  ciijdacui 
that  came  out  against  them  but  with  a  few ;  and 
set  up  a  trophy,  and  the  third  day  after  departed '. 
But  the  Milesians  pulled  down  the  trophy,  as 
:ected  where  the  Athenians  were  not  masters. 

!0B  and  Dioraedon,  with  the  Athenian  galleys  Tii«  ah,™ 
It  were  at  Lesbos,  made  war  upon  the  Chians  by  "[.Jcww 
from  the  isles  called  QLnussje,  which  lie  before 
Chios,  and  from  Sidussa  aud  Pteleum  (forts  they 
held  in  Erythrsea),  and  from  Lesbos^  They  that 
aboard  were  men  of  arras  of  the  roll,  corn- 
id  to  serve  in  the  fleets  With  these  they 
ded  at  Cardamyle ;  and  having  overthrown  the 
Chians  that  made  head  in  a  battle  at  Bolissus,  and 
slain  many  of  them,  they  recovered  from  the  enemy 


sea  n 
Chios 
held 


'"Sailed  acims  lunl  set  up  a  npenitlons,ma<lcnBr  with  theirflect 

by".]  upiiu  Chios".    Viilla,  Guellcn  in- 

"  Lpun  ind  Diomedon,  with  utrtinKcnStlXov.ruund  inoneMS.] 

n  the  QDiiuHU',  tliP  islandii  '  [Tbe  cpihuta,',  usunllj  i-liuscu 

f  brfore  Chion,  and  frum  Si-  from  ihe  roucUi  cluw,  were  now, 

t  ind  Pwleum,  ilntrayed  tlie  owing  (u  ibe  peuulmr  exigtroty  il 

scswil  ill  Erj'tbrxa :  tlie  limes,  drawn  fmiii  llii:  higher 

UogLeslMiiilicliawiufihclr  clH&ses.  Godl.  Am.] 
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all  the  places  of  that  quarter.  And  again  they 
overcame  them  in  another  battle  at  Phance,  and  in 
a  third  at  Leuconium.  After  this,  the  Chiauswent 
out  no  more  to  fight :  by  which  means  the  Athe- 
nians made  spoil  of  their  territory,  excellently  well 
furnished'.  For  except  it  were  the  LacedEemoni- 
ans,  the  Chians  were  the  only  men  that  I  have 
heard  of,  that  had  joined  advisedness  to  prosperity; 
and  the  more  their  city  increased,  had  carried  the 
more  respect  in  the  administration  thereof  to  assure 
it.  Nor  ventured  they  now  to  revolt,  (lest  any 
man  should  think  tliat,  in  this  act  at  least,  they 
regarded  not  what  was  the  safest),  till  they  had 
many  and  strong  confederates  with  whose  help  to 
try  their  fortune ;  nor  till  such  time  as  they  per- 
ceived the  people  of  Athens  (as  they  themselves 
could  not  deny)  to  have  their  estate  after  the  de- 
feat in  Sicily  reduced  to  extreme  weakness.  And 
if  through  human  misreckoniug  they  miscarried  in 
aught,  they  erred  with  many  others  :  who  iu  like 
manner  had  an  opinion,  that  the  state  of  the  Athe- 
nians would  quickly  have  been  overthrown. 

Being  therefore  shut  up  by  sea,  and  having  their 
lands  spoiled,  some  within  undertook  to  make  the 
city  return  unto  the  Athenians.  Which  though 
the  magistrates  perceived,  yet  they  themselves 
stirred  not ;  but  having  received  Astyochus  into 
the  city  with  four  galleys  that  were  with  him  from 
Erythrae,  they  took  advice  together,  how  by  taking 
hostages,  or  some  other  gentle  way,  to  make  them 
give  over  the  conspiracy.  Thus  stood  the  busiuesa. 
with  the  Chians. 


I 
I 


'  ["  Aud  from  Uie  Mfdiui 


»g«i-.] 
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In  the  end  of  this  summer  a  thousand  fire      viii. 
hundred  men  of  arms  of  Athens,  and  a  thousand  of   \„^„  j,_'" 
Argos',  (for  the  Athenians  had  put  armour  upon     Q-'^gl'j' 
five  hundred  light-armed  of  the  Argives),  and  of  xh. Aibciism. 
other  confederates  a  thousand  more,  with  forty-  MiildLi,  «id 


transportation  of  soldiers,  under  the  conduct  of 
Phrynicus,  Onomacles,  and  Scironides,  came  in"  to 
Samos,  and  crossing  over  to  Miletus  encamped  be- 
fore it.  And  the  Milesians  issued  forth  with  eight 
hundred  men  of  arms  of  their  own,  besides  the 
Peloponnesians  that  came  with  Chalcideus  and 
some  auxiliar  strangers^  with  Tissaphernes  (Tissa- 
phernes  himself  being  also  there  with  his  cavalry) : 
and  fought  with  the  Athenians  and  their  confede- 
rates. The  Argives,  who  made  one  wing  of  them- 
selves, advancing  before  the  rest  and  in  some 
disorder,  in  contempt  of  the  enemy,  as  being  loni- 
ana  and  not  likely  to  sustain  their  charge,  were  by 
the  Milesians  overcome :  and  lost  no  less  than 
three  hundred  of  their  men.  But  the  Athenians, 
when  they  had  first  overthrown  the  Peloponnesi- 
ans, and  then  beaten  back  the  barbarians  and 
other  multitude,  and  not  fought  with  the  Milesians 
at  all,  (for  they,  after  they  were  come  from  the 
chase  of  the  Argives  and  saw  their  other  wing 


'  [A  tioiuonrfof  AtLfiiBijS/Wni 
htnutml  u{  Argos:  Brkk.  &C.3 

•  I"  From  Athens".] 

•  [II  is  a.  question  wbetlier  these 
«  Oiceks  or  barbarians:  probO' 

^fcowercT  thej  were  Greeks:  Ar- 
!,  we  maj  suppose,  from  Pe- 

I  (see  ».  2fl.  note).    The 

wonl  CtviiicAi-  ilrscribrs  tbem  witli 
rwpect  to  Tissuphemcs,  and  not  (o 


^^^mOnek 


the  historian  himself.  The  "  Pelo- 
pnnnesiiiDS  [hat  came  with  Chalci- 
deus" must  have  been  loo  Tew  to 
offer  any  resistance  to  a  lOOOheiTy- 
aniied  A  iheniaus,  being  only  the  epi- 
batsi  of  6ve  ships  :  but  tho  Pelapon- 
n«aian  mercenBries  of  Tissaphernes 
nildcd  considerdbly  lo  their  stren(j;tb. 
"  And  Bome  roteign  {lirttovpuAr) 
irwTivwuriei  of  Tissaphernes".  Ara] 
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defeated,  went  into  the  town),  sat  down  with  their 
■^  arms,  as  being  now  masters  of  the  6eld,  close  undwj 
the  wall  of  the  city.  It  fell  out  in  tliis  battle,  that' 
on  both  sides  the  Ionics  had  the  better  of  the; 
Dorics.  For  the  Athenians  overcame  the  opposite' 
Peloponnesians ;  and  the  Milesians,  the  Argivea. 
The  Athenians,  after  they  had  erected  their  trophy, 
the  place  being  an  isthmus,  prepared  to  take  in  the 
town  with  a  wall :  supposing  if  they  got  Miletus, 
the  other  cities  would  easily  corae  in.  j 

i>  26.  In  the  meantime  it  was  told  them  about  twi-i 
;,'^  light,  that  the  five  and  fifty  galleys  from  Pelopon- 
^"  nesus  and  Sicily  were  hard  by,  and  only  not  already 
come.  For'  there  came  into  Peloponnesus  out  of 
Sicily,  by  the  instigation  of  Hermocrates  to  help  to 
consummate  the  subversion  of  the  Athenian  state, 
twenty  galleys  of  Syracuse  and  two  of  Selinus: 
and  the  galleys  that  had  been  preparing  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus being  then  also  ready,  they  were,  both* 
these  and  the  other,  committed  to  the  charge  erf' 
Therameues,  to  be  conducted  by  him  to  Astyochus 
the  admiral :  and  they  put  in  first  at  Eleus^,  an 
island  over  against  Miletus.  And  being  advertised 
there  that  the  Athenians  lay  before  the  town,  they 
went  from  thence  into  the  gulf  of  lasus,  to  learn 
how  the  affairs  of  the  Milesians  stood.  Alcibiadea 
coming  a  horseback  to  Teichiussa  of  the  territory 
of  Miletus,  in  which  part  of  the  gulf  the  Pelopou- 
nesian  galleys  lay  at  anchor,  they  were^  informed 


I 

I 


'  ["  For  of  ibe  SikeliuU,  at  the  had  been  prepaiing  and  were  DO*r 

instigation  mainly  of  Herroocrutes  ready.  And  liolikweretommittcd  to 

^c,  tbeie  came  uf  SyracuEan  ^1-  Thcramenes  of  LncediciDon  Scu."] 

Icyslweotyandof  SeliDuDliun  two,  '  ["  At  Lcros,  ihe  iBJaud"  &o. 

and  those  rrumFelopoQiiesuE,  which  Bckker  &u.,  Xipov:  vulgo,  JXijv.l 
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p,him  of  the  battle  :  for  AlcJhiades  was,  with  the 
Milesians  and  with  Tissaphernes,  present  in  it. 
And  he  exhorted  them,  unless  they  meant  to  lose 
what  they  had  in  Ionia  and  the  whole  business,  to 
succour  Miletus  with  all  speed,  and  not  to  suffer  it 
to  be  taken  iu  with  a  wall.  '11.  According  to 
this,  they  concluded  to  go  the  next  morning  and 
relieve  it.  Phrynichus,  when  he  had  certain  word 
from  Derus'  of  the  arrival  of  those  galleys,  his  col- 
leagues advising  to  stay  aud  fight  it  out  with  their 
fleet,  said  that  he  would  neither  do  it  himself,  nor 
suffer  them  to  do  it,  or  any  other,  as  long  as  he 
could  hinder  it.  For  seeing  he  might  fight  with 
them  hereafter,  when  they  should  know  against 
how  many  galleys  of  the  enemy,  and  with  what 
additions  to  their  own-,  sufficiently  and  at  leisure 
made  ready,  they  might  do  it ;  he  would  never,  he 
s^d,  for  fear  of  being  upbraided  with  baseness, 
(for  it  was  no  baseness  for  the  Athenians  to  let  their 
navy  give  way  upon  occasion ;  but  by  what  means 
soever  it  should  fall  out,  it  would  be  a  great  base- 
ness to  be  beaten^),  be  swayed  to  hazard  battle 
against  reason,  and  not  only  to  dishonour  the  state, 
but  also  to  cast  it  into  extreme  danger ;  seeing 
that  since  their  late  losses  it  hath  scarce  been  fit 
with  their  strongest  preparation,  willingly,  no  nor 
urged  by  precedent  necessity,  to  undertake*,  how 
then  without  constraint  to  seek  out  voluntary,  dan- 
gers?   Therefore  he  commanded  them  with  all 

'  [Bekker  Stc,  XIpov ;  »ulgo,  li-  lii  Lave  to  compound,  if  thej  were 

poi'.]  TwalPD.on  anjterms",  Gocll.   Viilla 

'  ["  And  witli  how  munjr  of  theit  itn<l  Purtus  agree  willi  Hobbcs.] 
own   apiinst  (Aem"  (the  enemj's       '  ["  Willinglj,oralanjniieonlj 

^lleys).]  on  strong  necessity,  to  uodcrtakc 

*  ["  But  ntliet  woul<l  it  Ik:  base  the  eDemy".  Goell.] 
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speed  to  take  aboard  those  that  were  wounded, 
and  their  landmen  and  whatsoever  utensils  they 
brought  with  them  ;  but  to  leave  behind  whatso- 
ever they  had  taken  in  the  territory  of  the  enemy, 
to  the  end  that  their  galleys  might  be  the  lighter: 
and  to  put  off  for  Samos,  and  thence,  when  they 
had  all  their  fleet  together,  to  make  out  against 
the  enemy  as  occasion  should  be  offered.  As 
Phrynichus  advised  this,  so  he  put  it  in  execution : 
and  was  esteemed  a  wise  man,  not  then  only,  bat 
afterwards  ;  nor  in  this  only,  but  in  whatsoever 
else  he  had  the  ordering  of.  Thus  the  Athenians 
presently  in  the  evening,  with  their  victory  unper- 
fect,  dislodged  from  before  Miletus.  From  Samos 
the  Argives,  in  haste  and  in  anger  for  their  over- 
throw, went  home. 

s^  28.  The  Peloponnesians  setting  forth  betimes  in;, 
the  morning  from  Teichiussa,  put  in  at  Miletus'? 
and  stayed  there  one  day.   The  next  day  they  took' 

■■■  with  them  those  galleys  of  Chios,  which  had  for- 
merly been  chased  together  with  Chaleideus;  and 
meant  to  have  returned  to  Teichiussa,  to  take 
aboard  such  necessaries-  as  they  had  left  ashore. 
But  as  they  were  going,  Tissaphernes  came  to 
them  with  his  landmen,  and  persuaded  them  to  set 
upon  lasus,  where  Araorges  the  king's  enemy  then 
lay.  Whereupon  they  assaulted  lasus  upon  a 
sudden  :  and  they  within  not  thinking  but  they 
had  been  the  fleet  of  the  Athenians,  took  it.  The 
greatest  praise  in  this  action  was  given   to  the 

'  ["  After  (the  ileprirlure  of  the  left  on  shore,  when  the  fleet  s 

Athenians)  put  in"  Sic.     Gnell.]  in  c^ipectatioii  of  iroinir  iot»  at 

'  [mcriht;  Tbe  masts,  soils,  and  Compare Xenoph-  Hellen.  i.  l.§ISa 

"Kging;  vrhich  bud, u usua.1, been  ri, 2.27.  Arn,     Seech.  43.] 
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Syracusians.     Having  taken  Amorges,  the  bastard      i 
son  of  Pissuthnes,  but  a  rebel  to  the  king,  the    "^ 
Peloponnesians  dehvered  him  to  Tissaphernes,  to     * 
carry  him  if  he  would  to  the  king,  as  he  had  order 
to  do.     The  city  they  pillaged  ;  ■wherein,  as  being 
a  place  of  ancient  riches,  the  army  got  a  very  great 
quantity   of  money.      The    auxiliary   soldiers  of 
Amorges,  they  received  without  doing  them  hurt, 
into  their  own  army ;    being  for  the  most  part 
Peloponnesians.    The  town  itself  they  delivered  to 
Tissaphernes,  with  all  the  prisoners,  as  well  free 
as  bond;  upon  composition  with  him,  at  a  Daric 
stater'   by  the   poll.     And  so   they  returned   to 
Miletus.     And  from  hence  they  sent  Pedaritus  the 
son  of  Leon,  whom  the  Lacediemonians  had  sent 
hither  to  be  governor  of  Chios,  to  Erythrje  ;  and 
with  him,  the  bands  that  had  aided  Amorges  by 
land  ;  and  made  Philip  governor  there  in  Miletus,  -n^. 
And  so  this  summer  ended.  "™ 

29.  The  next  winter  Tissaphernes,  after  he  had 
put  a  garrison  into  lasus,  came  to  Miletus:  and 
for  one  month's  pay,  which  was  promised  on  his 
part  at  Laced^mon,  he  gave  unto  the  soldiers 
throngh  the  whole  fleet  after  an  Attic  drachma  a 
man  by  the  day.  But  for  the  rest  of  the  time  he 
would  pay  but  three  oboles,  till  he  had  asked  the 
king's  pleasure :  and  if  the  king  commanded  it, 
then  he  said  be  would  pay  them  the  full  drachma. 

'  [The  Dane  stater  was  of  gold,  Ihc   didracbmc  was  valued  at  30 

and   equivaJenl    to    tweutj   Attic  dntchma)  of  siKei :  so  thai  in  the 

dncbms.  Schol. — ThcUaricstatei,  mina  there  would  be  5  slaten',  iD 

•a  also  that  of  Philip  of  MacedoD,  the   talent  300  ;    calculating'   the 

Alexander,  and   LjBiniachas,  was  value  of  gvld  at  ten  times  that  of 

equal  in  rnlue  to  the  golden  AtlJc  silver.  Boeckh,    The  same  appearfi 

Slater,  or  the  Attic  didracbme.  And  rrontXenopb.'Anab.i.T.^  18.  Am.] 
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II.       Nevertheless  upon    the  contradiction   of  Hermo- 
■    crates,  general  of  the  Syracusiaus,  (forTherainenes 
«i3-     was  but  slack  in  exacting  pay,  as  not  being  gene- 
ral, but  only  to  deliver  the  galleys  that  came  with 
him  to  Astyochus),  it  was  agreed  that  but  for  the 
five  galleys  that  were  over  and  above,  they  shoidd 
have  more  than  three  oboles  a  man.     For  to  fifty- 
five  galleys  he  allowed  three  talents  a  month ;  and 
to  as  many  as  should  be  more  than  that  number, 
after  the  same  proportion'. 
The Aihreinin        30.  The  Same  winter  the  Athenians  that  were 
(i^.pii..'»'t  '"  at  Samos,  (for'  there  were  now  come  in  thirty-five 
^"■imrMiu'I  B^ll^ys  more  from  home,  with  Charminus,  Strom- 
bichides,  and  Euctemon,  their  commanders),  having 
gathered  together  their  galleys,  as  well  those  that 
had  been  at  Chios  as  all  the  rest,  concluded,  distri- 
buting to  every  one  his  charge  by  lot,  to  go  lie 
before  Miletus  with  a  fleet ;  but  against  Chios,  to 
send  out  both  a  fleet  and  an  army  of  landmen. 
And  they  did  so.     For  Strombichides,  Onomacles, 
and  Euctemon,  with  thirty  galleys  and  part    of 
those  thousand''  men  of  arms  that  went  to  Miletus, 


'  ["  It  was  agreed  thai  for  every 
5  ships. iheyBbould have  soinewhal 
more  than  3  oboli  a  man  a  day. 
For  be  gave  3  Isleuts  a  month  for 
5  ships :  and  to  the  rest,  iasomucb 
as  there  were  more  ships  than  this 
aumber  (that  is,  for  any  number 
less  thau  five),  he  wa»  to  give  a(\eT 
the  same  wte."  Gocll.  Vul(|[o, /c 
irivn  vavc  Kai  wivriiKovTa  \  BekLer 
Stc.om.Kai  T. — The  alieralion  of  3 
oboles  a  man  ii  <lay  to  3  talents  fur 
every  5  ships  a  month,  would  ^ve 
an  mxiUE  for  eacb  ship  a  inoiitb  : 
and  teckoning  200  men  to  cuuL 


&bip,  ibe  month's  pay  of  each  nun 
would  be  IS  drachms,  or  3}  obolet 
a  day.] 

'  [■'  The  Athenians  havinn  ga- 
tbered  &e,  as  well  f<c  as  all  lit 
Tttt  (/or  there  wure  now  Sec)." — 
Thiii  wan  done  in  pursuance  of  t]w 
advice  of  Pbrynichus  (ch.  37),  to 
assemble  tbcir  fleet  at  i^anuw,  and 
make  sorties  from  time  lo  time. 
The  distrihulioR  of  the  command 
by  lot,  was  praetised,  where  no  otm 
of  the  generals  was  auronpurwp:  see 
.42.6-2.} 
[See  cbnp.  25,  note.J 
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which  they  carried  along  with  them  in  vessels  for       viii. 
transportation   of  sohliers,  according  to  their  lot    -^^^J  ^^  - 
went  to  Chios  :  and  the  rest  remainiEff  at  Samos     AC.iia. 

,.11  r     1  OuBH, 

with  seventy-lour  galleys,  were  masters  or  the  sea, 
and  went'  to  Miletus. 

3 1 .  Astyoehus,  who  was  now-  in  Chios  requiring  Asijochmpwih 
hostages  in  respect  of  the  treason,  after  he  heard  c'u^tmt™'" 
of  the  fleet  that  was  come  with  Therameoes,  and 
that  the  articles  of  the  league  with  Tissaphemes 
were  mended',  gave  over  that  business:  and  with 
ten  galleys  of  Peloponnesus  and  ten  of  Chios,  went 
thence  and  assaulted  Pteleum  ;  but  not  being  able 
to  take  it,  he  kept  by  the  shore  to  Clazomense. 
There  he  summoned  those  within  to  yield :  with 
offer  to  such  of  them  as  favoured  the  Athenians, 
that  they  might  go  up  and  dwell  at  Daphnus.  And 
Tamos  the  deputy  lieutenanf  of  Ionia,  offered 
them  the  same.  But  they  not  hearkening  there- 
unto, he  made  an  assault  upon  the  city,  being  un- 
walled  :  but  when  he  could  not  take  it,  he  put  to 
sea  again,  and  with  a  mighty  wind  was  himself  ihmfoioPiioc^j. 
carried  to  Phocsea  and  Cume  ;  but  the  rest  of  the ""'  """ 
fleet  put  in  at  Marathusa,  Pele,  and  Drimyssa, 
islands  that  lie  over  against  Clazomeiife.  After 
they  had  stayed  there  eight  days  in  regard  of  the 
winds,  spoiling  and  destroying,  and  partly  taking 
aboard  whatsoever  goods  of  the  Clazomeniaus  lay 
without,   they  went  afterwards  to   Phocsea  and 


'  ["  Made  a  deacenl  on".]  "  And  wilh  iht  ten  gallcjB  of  Pe- 

'  ["Al  Ihe  time  before    mea-  loponDesus":  Uuit  u,  six  ihat  ai- 

tSoned,"  ch.  24  : — "  aa  a  fireeavtion  rived  in  cL.  23,  and  fnut  hroiig-ht 

ayotiul  tieason".]  by  Astjochus  in  cU.  24.] 

•  l"Auii  Ibut  the  affiiirs  of  the  '  [pMpxoc    must    be   Ibe  sub- 
league  »ere   in   heller  pligbl"—  salr»]>.] 
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oi.oa.1. 

The  I^biini 


Cume  to  Astyochus.    32.  While  Astyochus  was 
there,  the  ambassadors  of  the  Lesbians  came  unto  I 
him,  desiring  to  revolt'  from  the  Athenians.     And  I 
as  for  him,  they  prevailed  with  him :  but  seeing  I 
the  Corinthians  and  the  other  confederates  were  I 
unwilling  in  respect  of  their  former  ill  success  | 
there,  he  pat  to  sea  for  Chios.     Whither  after  i 
great  tempest  liis  galleys,  some  from  one  place  and  I 
some  from  another,  at  length  arrived  all.     After  ^ 
this,  Pedaritus,  who  was  now"  at  Erythrse,  whither 
he  was  come  from  Miletus  by  land,  came  over  vrith 
his  forces  into  Chios.      Besides  those  forces  he  , 
brought  over  with  him,  he  had  the  soldiers  whicb  1 
were  of  the  five  galleys    that  came    thither  with  ^ 
Chalcideus  and  were  left  there,  to  the  number  of 
five  hundred  ;  and  armour  to  arm  them. 

Now  some  of  the  Lesbians  having  promised  to 
revolt^  Astyochus  communicated  the  matter  wit! 
Pedaritus  and  the  Chians,  alleging  how  meet  i 
would  be  to  go  with  a  fleet  and  make  Lesbos  to  * 
revolt ;  for  that  they  should  either  get  more  con- 
federates, or  failing,  they  should  at  least  weaken 
«hti>sad  the  Athenians.     But  they  gave  him  no  ear;  and 
mi^of "    for  the  Chian  galleys,  Pedaritus  told  him  [plainly] 
..di-g™.  jjg  should  have  none   of  them.     33.  Whereupon 
Astyochus  taking  with  him  five  galleys  of  Corinth, 
a  sixth  of  Megara,  one  of  Hermione,  and  those 
of  Laconia  which  he  brought  with  him,  went  t»-« 
wards  Miletus  to  his  charge  :  mightily  threateninj 


-0        I 

ritlij 
t  itfl 

1    tn^B 


'  ["  Ai/ain  to  tevoll".     See  cli,  over"  «ic.     The  "(iTegnUen"i 

22,  2.^.]  in  ch.  6,  8,  12,  17.] 

'  ["WhoatUietiraBbefoteiiien-         '  ["  BBvinganDouDced  Uiarbl 

tioned  (cb.  38}  went  b;  land  from  tention  to  re»oU":— "m  go  i 

MiletUB,  being  at  Erjlhne  passed  tht  fleet".] 
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the  Chians,  in  case  they  should  need  him,  not  to 
help  them. 

When  he  was  come  to  Corycus  in  Erythrsea,  he 
stayed  there.  And  the  Athenians  from  Samos  lay 
on  the  other  side  of  the  point,  the  one  not  knowing 
that  the  other  was  so  near'.  Astyochup,  upon  a  letter 
sent  him  from  Pedaritus,  signifying  that  there  were 
come  certain  Erythriean  captives  dismissed  from 
Samos  with  design  to  betray  Erythra;,  went  pre- 
sently back  to  Erythrfe ;  so  little  he  missed  of 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians.  Pedaritus 
also  went  over  to  him ;  and  having  narrowly  en- 
quired touching  these  seeming  traitors,  and  found 
that  the  whole  matter  was  but  a  pretence  which 
the  men  had  used  for  their  escape  from  Samos "', 
they  acquitted  them,  and  departed  one  to  Chios, 

le  other,  as  he  was  going  before,  towards  Miletus. 
In  the  meantime,  the  army  of  the  Athenians  n 
ig  come  about  by  sea  from  Corycus  to  Arginum,  ^'i 

;hted  on  three  long-boats  of  the  Chians  ;  whJch^ 
when  they  saw,  they  presently  chased.  But  there 
arose  a  great  tempest ;  and  the  long-boats  of  Chios 
with  much  ado  recovered  the  harbour.  But  of  the 
Athenian  galleys,  especially  such  as  followed  them 

Ithesl,  there  perished  three,  driven  ashore  at  the 
r  of  Chios ;  and  the  men  that  were  aboard  them 
re  part  taken,  and  part  slain.     The  rest  of  the 
["  And  the  Alleiiiaiis  Bailing         '  [Tbal  is,  the   mea   Lutl   p*r- 
an  Mmiyfrotii  Samos  to  Chios     suaded  the  AlhtiiiatiK,  tlial  if  tiiey 
up  their  station  untiicoppusilc     hiid  their  liberty  they  could  bring 
..^  of  a  hill ;  separolcd  from  eitvh     l^rythnc  hack  lo  them.] 
other   without  knowing  it.      Bui        '  ["  And  no  sooner  did  they  sec 
A^qrochiu,  upon  « letter  from  PeiB^    them  and  give  uhace,  than  Glmiglit 
~      imcliing  him  at  nightfall  Sec,     a   great   tempest  aro«c^    and   the 
preaenil;  8tc."J  longboats  Sec."    Goell.] 

A  A  a 


they  a 
^theot 
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fleet  escaped  into  .1  haven  palled  Phrenicus,  under 
tbe  hill  Mimas  :  from  whence  they  got  afterwarda 
to  Lesbos,  and  there  fortified'. 

35.  The  same  winter  Hippocrates  setting  offl 
'  from  Peloponnesus  with  ten  galleys  of  Thnrium 
'  commanded  by  Dorieus  the  son  of  Diogoras'  wit! 
two  others,  and  with  one  galley  of  Laconia  and  oim 
of  Syracuse,  went  to  Cnidus.  This  city  was  noi 
revolted  from  Tissaphernes":  and  the  Peloponuc* 
ians  that  lay  at  Miletus  hearing  of  it,  commanded 
that,  the  one  half  of  their  galleys  remaining  fM 
the  guard  of  Cnidns,  the  other  half  should  go  aboo 
Triopiura,  and  help  to  bring  in  the  ships  whicj 
were  to  come  from  ^^gypf*.     This  Triopium  is  I 


fur  fortifying  Uelphiiiimn  (ch,  38). 
Am.] 

'  [Dugonts  was  of  ihe  royul 
family  of  Rhodes;  where  the  Mo- 
narchy n:pire<)  nbout  HBO  A.C. 
His  ftioB  had  before  the  prewiit 
lime  heeli  L'ODileluned  lo  death  and 
banished  by  the  Athenians,  as  heads 
oTthe  aristocncy.  Durieus,  one  of 
them,  is  again  ciindeinned,  and 
again  escapes  in  ch.  S4.  The  an- 
cient fortune  of  the  Ithodlans, 
which  was  owing  to  their  adbcreace 
la  the  Doric  customs  and  to  their 
great  cominercial  activity,  wa«  in- 
terrupted by  the  troubles  of  this 
war:  in  which  democracy  and  aris- 
tocracy were  alternately  inlmduced 
by  Uie  Athenian  and  Liceda'monian 
influence.  Soon  after  this  period 
(A.C.  408)  the  city  of  Rhudes  was 
fouiided,and  peopled  wiib  the  Jnha- 
bitantH  of  the  three  cities,  Lindiis, 
Ialy9US,andCaineiruE:  seeiii,ID3,n, 


In  39G  Rhodes  was  again  red 
and  made  demurnilieal  hy  AtUtnlf 
hut  in  3!)1  the  Spartan  party  wa 
again  uppenuost,  and  the  SocU 
War  finally  put  an  end  to  Athenian 
influence.  The  Doric  characlerit- 
Ucs  were  retained  here  longer  ihan 
in  most  other  Doric  slatci:  cou- 
mge,  constancy,  willi  a  haughty 
sternness  of  manner^  and  a  certain 
temperance,  which  in  a  mannet 
contrasted  with  their  magnifleencc 
in  meals,  buildings,  and  all  the  arts 
Muell-iii.O.] 

'  [Pupp.  Goell.  Am.  Thirl,  iri 
rmaafiptwt,  "  rerolted  from  the 
Athenians  thrmii/h  Tissapbenies". 
Vulgo  et  Belk.  iri  r.] 

'  ["  And  they  in  Mtlctiu  hearing 
of  il,  bade  that  one-half  fcc.  the 
other  half,  which  were  about  Tiio- 
pion,  should  attack  and  Bcize  the 
com  ehipe  from  Egypt".  I'hat  is, 
the  Athenian  com  ships :  part  of 
Egypt  being  nt  this  lime  in  revolt 
from  Pertia,  Guell] 
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Woiitory  of  the  territory  of  Ciiidus,  lying  out  in      viir. 
the  sea  and  consecrated  to  Apollo.     The  Atheu-    -      '      ■ 
iatis,  upon  advertisement  hereof,  setting  forth  from     A.c.412. 
Samos,    took   those   galleys'   that  kept  guard   at 
Triopium ;  but  the  men  that  were  in  thetn  escaped 
lo  land.    After  this  they  went  to  Cnidus,  which 
they  assaulted  ;  and  had  almost  taken,  being  v\ith- 
out  wall.     And    the    next  day  they  assaulted    it 
again ;  but  being  less  able  to  hurt  it  uow  than 
before,    because   they  had   fenced    It   better   this 
uight,  and  the  men  also  were  gotten  into  it  that 
fled  from  their  galleys  under  Triopium,  they  iu- 
vaded^  and  wasted  the  Cnidian  territory  ;  aud  so 
went  back  to  Samos. 

36.  About  the  same  time,  Astyochus  being  come  Ti,tjava,ii(ihB 
to  the  navy  at  Miletus,  the  Peloponnesians  had^  ^^uJ  "^"^^^^''^j'^ 
plenty  of  all  things  for  the  army.     For  they  had  "■ 

not  only  sufficient  pay,  but  the  soldiers  also  had 
store  of  money  yet  remaining  of  the  pillage  of 
lasus.  And  the  Milesians  underwent  the  war  with 
a  good  will.  Nevertheless  the  former  articles  of 
the  league  made  by  Chalcideus  with  Tissaphernes 
seemed*  defective,  aud  not  so  advantageous  to  them 
as  to  hira.  Whereupon  they  agreed  to  new  ones, 
in  the  presence  of  Tissaphernes'',  which  were  these: 

37.  "  The  agreement  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Tiif  mond 
their  confederates  with  king  Darius  and  his  chil-  |bTi.l^f™"n. 
dren*,  and  with  Tissaphernes,  for  league  and  amity  |°"''"""'"''''''b 
according  to  the  articles  following  : 

"  Whatsoever  territories  and  cities  do  belong 


'  [•■  TLc  six  (rallejB  ihaf  Ike.'] 
*  fThey  went  away  and  wasted" 
"  ■■  fike.AirtXSAvrit:  »ul- 

eirris.'] 

1  still  plenty"  ic] 


*  ["  Whilst Therameneswasstill 
tlicre".] 

'  [The  king's  30U8  were  pruljably 
named,  in  unlcr  tbnt  Ibey  miglii  he 
bound  after  their  fatljer's  death. 
For  the  new  kiug,  it  seems,  was  not 
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unto  king  Darius,  or  were  his  father's  or  his  au- 
cestors',  against  these  shall  neither  the  Lacedac- 
monians '  go  to  make  war,  nor  any  way  to  annof' 
them :  neither  shall  the  Lacedgemoniaiis  nor  their 
confederates  exact  tribute  of  any  of  those  cities. 
Neither  shall  king  Darius,  nor  any  under  his  do- 
minion, make  war  upon  or  any  way  annoy  the 
Lacedsemoiiians,  or  any  of  the  Lacedaemonian  con- 
federates. 

"  If  the  Lacedemonians  or  their  confederates 
shall  need  anything  of  the  king,  or  the  king  of  the 
LacedfEmonians  or  of  their  confederates:  what  they 
shall  persuade  each  other  to  do,  that  if  they  do  it, 
shall  be  good. 

"  They  shall  both  of  them  make  war  jointly 
against  the  Athenians  and  their  confederates  :  and 
when  they  shall  give  over  the  war,  they  shall  also 
do  it  jointly. 

"  Whatsoever  army  shall  be  in  the  king's  coniK 
try,  sent  for  by  the  king,  the  king  shall  defray, 

"  If  any  of  the  cities  comprehended  in  the 
league  made  with  the  king,  shall  invade  the  king's 
territories,  the  rest  shall  oppose  them  and  defend 
the  king  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  If  any  city 
of  the  king's,  or  under  his  dominion,  shall  invade 
the  Lacedaemonians  or  their  confederates,  the  king, 
shall  make  opposition  and  defend  them  to  the] 
utmost  of  his  power." 


Iioiind  b;  liis  predetessur's  acts,  un-  this  article,  only  in  the  suhstitutioit 
less  accepted  by  lilmself.  Thus  of  qoov  for  i^x'"!  J>"'pf'g  for  pot- 
Hie  treaties  with  Philip  nnd  Anti-  jfjuion :  "  wliatiocvi-r  belonged  on- 
ochus  were  renewed  with  their  sue-  to",  instead  of  "  whaisoever  ibej 
cessors.  Livyxl.  kUi.  AnioM.]  used  to  posiiess"!  wlint  terrilorica 
'  ["  Nor  their  allies".  This  und  btlong  to  ibc  tinff,  being  still  \A 
thefurniet  tiealj  (ch.  IK)  difler,  in  anojicuqueBtioii.  SeeagiuacLSS.] 
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38.  After  this  accord  made,  Therameues  deli-       viii. 
vered  his  galleys  into  the  hands  of  Astyochus :    - — ' — ■ 
and  puttine  to  sea  iu  a  lieht-horsemau,  is  uo  more     A.aii 
seen'.  Ti.i™ned» 

The  Athenians  that  were  now  come  with  their  ^i,^,^*^"' 
army  from  Lesbos  to  Chios,  and  were  masters  of  ™*°™''"''i- 
the  field  and  of  the  sea,  fortified    Delphinium,  a 
place  both  strong  to  the  land-ward,  and  that  had 
also  a  harbour-  for  shipping,  and  was  not  far  from 
the  city  itself  of  Chios.     And  the  Chians,  as  hav- 
ing been  disheartened  in  divers  former  battles,  and 
iherwise  not  only  not  mutually  well  affected,  but 
.0119    cue    of  another;     (for  Tydeus''  aud    his 
:omplices  had  been  put  to  death  by  Pedaritus 
Atticism,  and  the  rest  of  the  city  was  kept  in 
e,  but  by  force,  and  for  a  time)  ;  stirred  not 
Inst  them.     And  for  the  causes  mentioned,  not  Thr  chi™  in 
iceiving    themselves,    neither    with    their    own  i'ii'^,t^!i,Sl|[ 
ingth  nor  with  the  help  of  those  that  Pedaritus 
iad  with  him,  sufficient  to  give  them  battle,  they 
sent  to   Miletus  to   require  aid  from  Astyochus. 
Which  when  he  denied  them,  Pedaritus  sent  letters  AMyDci,n»«. 
to  Lacedaemon  complaining  of  the  wrong.    Thus  [^^^"f, 
proceeded  the  affairs  of  the  Athenians  at  Chios,  ^""p^^^^^j  . 
Also  their  fleet  at  Samos  went  often  out  against ''■"™ » "» 
the  fleet  of  the  enemy  at  Miletus :  but  when  theirs 
would  never  come  out  of  the  harbour  to  encounter 
them,  they  returned  to  Samos  and  lay  still. 

•  ["Sails  awHj  und   is   lost   at  '  ["  t'w  tlic  ni;coiuplii:ts  of  Tj- 

sea".  Thirl. — "  Soils  away  and  dis-  deus,  the  gnu  iif  Ion,  liud  now  fsu, 

appears":  f<:aritig  to  be  culled  to  and  iberealofthe  vitj  wasbfTurce 

account  at  Sparta  fur  complyiDg  reduced  to  aa  oligarchf".  Wlictlier 

irilli  Tissaphcmes  about  the  pa;,  this  Iud  is  llie  poel  or  Chios,  one  of 

Am.     GogII.]  eodic  celebrily.  whose  Tirst  traiti'dy 

'  ["HaTin^;  harbouts".]  wastcpTeseatediD4&2,ii 
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VIII,  39.  The  same  winter,  about  the  solstice,  went' 

-~^^  ~-    out  from  Peloponnesus  towards  Ionia  those  twenty- 
A.C4ia,     seven  galleys,  which  at  the  procurement  of  CaUi- 
■n».(^ej.'ihBigeitus  of  Megara  and  Timagoras  of  Cyzicus  wei 
itoph™ib^n.  ™ade  ready  by  the  Lacedasmonians  for  Phami 
jsiforth towsrd  bazus.    The  commander  of  them  was  Antisthem 
Ai>ii>uieDe<  and  a  Spartan :  with  whom  the  Lacedfemonians  sent 
eleven  Spartans  more  to  be  of  council  with  Asty 
ocbus  ;  whereof  Lichas  the  son  of  Arcesilaus  was 
one'.      These  had    commission,    that   when    they 
should  be  arrived  at  Miletus,  besides  their  gener^. 
care  to  order  everything  to  the  best,  they  sboul<|ij 
send  away  these  galleys,  either  the  same  or  raoi 
or  fewer,  into  the  Hellespont  to  Pharnabazus, 
they  so  thought  fit ;  and  to  appoint  Clearchus  the 
son  of  Rhamphias,  that  went  along  in  them,  for 
commander :  and  that   the  same   eleven,  if  they 
thought  it  meet,  should  put  Astyochus  from  his 
charge,  and  ordain  Antisthenes  in  his  place  ;  for 
they  had  him  in  suspicion  for  the  letters  of  Peda- 
ritus.     These  galleys  holding  their   course  from 
Malea  through  the  main  sea,  and  arriving  at  Melos, 
lighted  on  ten  galleys  of  the  Athenians  :  whereof 
three  they  took,  but  without  the  men,  and  fired 
them.     After  this,  because  they  feared  lest  those 
Athenian  galleys  that  escaped  from  Melos  shouli 
give  notice  of  their  comhig  to  those  in  Samos,  {) 
also  it  fell  out),  they  changed  their  course  ai 
went  towards  Crete:  and  having  made  their  voyi 
the  longer  that  it  might  be  the  safer,  they  put  i 
io.  at  Caunus  in  Asia.     Now  from  thence,  as  being  in 


ras 

rdfl 

tl<i:fl 

"M 


'  [See  Lii 
V.  50.    TIip 


Hi,  43,  M,  and     [huac  in  ii.  85,  iii.  63,  7R,  or 
s  of  llitse  X!.p.     in  V.  oa  :  thu  rtua 
;](loiisivi'lhiiii  of    nKiisiircujipcars.jwrliiiiJStinch, 
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Fplace  of  safety,  they  seut  a  messenger  to  the  fleet      viii. 
at  Miletus  for  a  convoy.  tkaii  xx. 

40.  The  Chians  and  Pedaritus  about  the  same  a.c.4is. 
time,  notwithstanding  [their  former  repulse,  and]  Tbe  chmo»' 
that  Astyochus  was  still  backward,  sent  messen- 'aTij«w  ' 
gers  to  him,  desiring  him  to  come  with  his  whole 
fleet  to  help  them,  being  besieged :  and  not  to 
suffer  the  greatest  of  their  confederate  cities  in  all 
Ionia  to  be  thus  shut  up  by  sea  and  ravaged  by 
land,  as  it  was.  For  the  Chians  having  many 
slaves ',  more  than  any  one  state  except  that  of  the 
Lacedsemonians,  whom  for  their  offences  they  the 
more  uiigently  punished  because  of  their  number ; 
many  of  them,  as  soon  as  the  Athenians  appeared 
to  be  settled  in  their  fortifications,  ran  over  pre- 
sently to  them  ;  aud  were  they,  that  knowing  the 
territory  so  well,  did  it  the  greatest  spoil.  There- 
fore the  Chians  said  he  must  help  them,  whilst 
there  was  hope  and  possibility  to  do  it :  Delphinium 
being  still  in  fortifying  and  unfurnished^,  aud 
greater  fences  being  in  making  both  about  their 


'  [TbeCbinns  had  been  a  trading 
people  fruiii  very  early  times :  dnd 
are  said  tobe  theRrst  of  theGreeks 
that  regularly  dealt  Id  slaves.  The 
■ntiquily  oi  slsTery  aiuoagst  them 
it  pmved  by  theii  slaves  slili  retain- 
ing the  Homeric  n^me  Btpairovrie, 
signifying  "  those  that  wait  on 
olbers",whellier  bond  or  free:  which 
had  never  been  exchunged  for  the 
more  common  name  JouXoc.  Am. 
— The  Atlienians  were  probably  not 
far  behind  tlie  Chians:  Hermunn 
(§  114)  calculating  ibeir  slaves  at 
nearly  400,000:  though  Mueller 
(iii.  3)  says  that,  in  this  war,  their 


alaves  were  not  200,000,  It  seems 
eerl«in,howe»er,tbat  their  number 
was  considerable  enough  to  induce 
the  stale  to  render  their  condition 
not  only  tolerable,  but  very  little 
inferior  to  that  of  the  citizens : 
Uerm.  ibid.— It  appears  from  He- 
rodotus (vi.  37),  that  in  earlier 
times  slavery  was  known  in  no  part 
of  Greece.  It  was  the  want  of 
slaves  that  drew  to  the  Niae-pipei 
for  water  the  daughters  of  the 
Athenian  citizens,  for  violating 
whom  the  Pelasgi  were  expelled 
from  Attica.] 
'  ["  Unliimhed".} 
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camp  and  fleet.    Astyochus,  though  he  meant  it  \ 
not  before,  because  he  would  have  made  good  his 
threats,  yet  when  he  saw  the  confederates  were 
willing,  he  was  bent  to  have  relieved  them. 
iwyociituiiidu      41.  But  in  the  meantime  came  the  messenger 
JthB  chia^^'^  ffom  the  twenty-seven  galleys,  and  from  the  Lace- 

"dfemonian  couusellors,  that  were  come  toCaunus'. 

"■  Astyochus  therefore  esteeming  the  wafting  in  of 
these  gaileys,  wliereby  they  might  the  more  freely 
command  the  sea,  and  the  safe  coming  in  of  those 
Lacedemonians,  who  were  to  look  into  his  actions, 
a  business  that  ought  to  be  preferred  above  all 
other,  presently  gave  over  his  journey  for  Chios, 
and  went  towards  Caunus.  As  he  went  by  the 
coast,  he  landed  at  Cos  Meropidis",  being  unwalled, 
and  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake  which  had 
happened  there,  the  greatest  verily  in  man's  me- 
mory ;  and  rifled  it,  the  inhabitants  being  fled  into 
the  mountains:  and  overrunning  the  country,  made 
booty  of  all  that  came  in  his  way,  saving  of  free- 
men ;  and  those  he  dismissed.  From  Cos  he  went 
by  night  to  Cnidus :  but  found  it  necessary,  by 
the  advice  of  the  Cnidians,  not  to  land  his  men 
there,  but  to  follow  a.s  he  was  after  those  twenty 
galleys  of  Athens,  wherewith  Charmiuus,  one  trf 
the  Athenian  generals  gone  out  from  Samos,  stood 
watching  for  those  twenty-seven  galleys  that  were 
come  from  Peloponnesus,  the  same  that  Astyochus 


I 


'  ["Canie  a  mt-ssage  from  Cau- 
nus, thai  Ibe  27  gallejs  and  the 
couDuil  of  the  X^ccdtEmouiuns  are 

'  ["  At  Cos  Meropia''.  Cos  was 
said  lo  be  tfac  daughter  of  the  hero 


Merops,  b;  whom  it  was  fij 
sGtiletl.  The  onuient  inhaUUi 
were  culled  b^  the  Greeks  Mtrap 
Some  conoeui  the  name  wiUi  t 
Homeric  epithet  of  iviptrwin,  ^p 
Kt[;,artiailau  ipcakcn. — "Tboei 
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mself  was  going  to    convoy    in.      For   they  at       viii 
Samos  had  had  iutelligeiice  from  Miletus'  of  their    "^^ 
coming:  and  Charmirms  was  lying  for  them  about     *.l".i 
Syme,  Chalce,  Rhodes,  and  the  coast  of  Lycia : 
for  by  this  time  he  knew  that  they  were  at  Caunus. 
42.    Astyochus,  therefore,  desiring  to   outgo  the 
report  of  his  coming,  went  as  be  was  to  Syrae ; 
hoping  to  find  those  galleys  out  from  the  shore. 
But   [a  shower  of]  rain,  together  with  the  cloudi- 
ness of  the  sky,  made  his  galleys  to  miss  their 
course  in  the  dark,  and  disordered  them. 

Tlie  next  morning,  the  fleet  being  scattered,  the  a  agu  b. 
left  wing  was  manifestly  descried  by  the  Athenians,  |J„dA 
whilst  the  rest  wandered  yet   about   the  island.  I^^^J^^- 
And  thereupon  Charminus  and  the  Athenians  puti^-ubew 
forth  against  them  with  twenty  galleys^  supposing 
they  had  been  the  same  galleys  they  were  watching 
for  from  Caunus  :  and  presently  charging,  sunk 
three  of  them  and  hurt  others,  and  were  superior 
in  the  fight,  till  such  time  as,  contrary  to  their 
expectation,  the  greater  part  of  the  fleet  came  in 
sight,  and  enclosed  them  about.   They  then  betook 
themselves  to  flight :    and  with  the  loss    of  six 
galleys  the  rest  escaped  into  the  island  of  Teug- 
tussa,  and  from  thence  to  Halicaruassus.     After 
this  the  Peloponnesians  putting  in  at  Cuidus,  and 
joining  with  those  seven-and-twenty  galleys  that 
came  from  Caunus,  went  all  together  to  Syme  :  and 
having  there  erected  a  trophy,  returned  again  and 
lay  at  Cnidus. 

43.  The  Athenians,  when  they  understood  what 

bMn},'uiiwiillf(l\c.,  licrifltil  fce."]         '  [With   less   limn    Ike   iwenlj- 


1 1" from  Mfl(«.  Uikk.  >Vc.] 
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had  passed  in  this  battle,  went  from  Samos  with 
;^  their  whole  tiavy  to  Syme.  But  neither  went  they 
•  out  against  the  navy  iuCiiidus,  nor  the  navy  there 
against  them.  Whereupon  they  took  up  the  fur- 
niture of  their  galleys  at  Syme,  and  assaulted 
Loryma,  a  town  in  the  continent;  and  so  returned 
to  Samos. 
.  The  whole  navy  of  the  Peloponnesians  being'  at 
^  Cnidus,  was  [now]  in  repairing  and  refamishiug 
iciM  y/]f\^  supti  things  as  it  wanted :  and  withal  those 
eleven  Lacedgemonians  conferred  with  Tissaphernes 
{for  he  also  was  present)  touching  such  things  as 
they  disliked  in  the  articles  before  agreed  oa*,  and 
concerning  the  war,  how  it  might  be  carried  for 
the  future  in  the  best  and  most  advantageous  man- 
ner for  them  both.  But  Lichas  was  he  that  consi- 
dered the  business  more  nearly ;  and  said,  that 
neither  the  first  league,  nor  yet  the  later  by  Thera- 
menes,  was  made  as  it  ought  to  have  been :  and 
that  it  would  be  a  very  hard  condition,  that  what- 
soever territories  the  king  and  his  ancestors  pos- 
sessed before,  he  should  possess  the  same  now"; 
for  so  he  might  bring  again  into  subjection  all  the 
islands,  and  the  sea,  and  the  Locrians,  and  all  as 
far  as  Boeotia ;  and  the  Lacedeemonians,  instead  of 
restoring  the  Grecians  into  liberty,  should  put  them 
into  subjection  to  the  rule  of  the  Medes.  There- 
fore he  required  other  and  better  articles  to  be 


'  ["  Being  now  at  Ciiidua".]  ler,  if  wlialsoever  lerrilory  Ok  king 

•  ["Touchinj;  whalbaJ  bcenal-  Sec  had  ever  ruled,  the  suae  ha    i 

readj  done,   if   auglit    di^leoaed  sliould  now  cluim   m  part  of  h»    ' 

ttiem,  and  coneerning  Ibe  war  &c."]  empire". — "  All    the    islanda  and    I 

'  ["  II  would  l>e  a  si-rious  mat-  Thi-aaly,  and  die  Locri"  &c.] 
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Bawn,  and  not  to  stand  to  these  :  as  for  pay,  in  vi 
the  new  articles  they  would  require  none'.  But  "^ 
Tissaphernes  chafing  at  this,  went  his  way  in  aC- 
choler  :  and  nothing  was  done. 

44.  The  Pelopounesians  solicited  by  messengers 
from  the  great  men  of  Rhodes,  resolved  to  go 
thither:  because  they  hoped  it  would  not  prove 
impossible,  with  their  number  of  seamen  and  army 
of  land  soldiers,  to  bring  that  island  into  their 
power-';  and  withal  supposed  themselves  able,  with 
their  present  confederates,  to  maintain  their  fleet 
without  asking  money  any  more  of  Tissaphernes. 
Presently  therefore,  the  same  winter,  they  put  forth 
from  Cnidus :  and  arriving  in  the  territory  of 
Rhodes,  at  Cameirus,  first  frighted  the  commons 
out  of  it,  that  knew  not  of  the  business  ;  and  they 
fled^  Then  the  Lacedcemonians  called  together 
both  these,  and  the  Rhodians  of  the  two  cities 
Lindus  and  lelysus ;  and  persuaded  them  to  revolt 
from  the  Athenians.  And  Rhodes  turned  to  the  Bhnd«i 
Pelopomiesians.  The  Athenians  at  the  same  time,  ^'i„'"^ 
hearing  of  their  design,  put  forth  with  their  fleet 
from  Samos,  desiring  to  have  arrived  before  them: 
and  were  seen  iu  the  main  sea,  too  late,  though 
not  much\  For  the  present  they  went  away  to 
Chalce,  and  thence  back  to  Samos  ;  but  afterwards 
they  came  forth  with  their  galleys  divers  times, 
and  made  war  against  Rhodes,  from  Chalce,  Cos, 


'  ["  Or  at  any  rate  not  to  sijind 
b>  these :  aai  was  pay  wanted  upon 
■ny  sucb  terms".] 

'  ["  Because  they  hoped  to  bring 
lliBt  island,  one  not  inconsiderable 

llfor  number  of  ships  bimI  lauil 
0  their  power".] 


'  ["  And  arriving  first  at  Cainei- 
rua  of  Bliodes  with  94  sliips, 
frighted  &c  ;  espreialljas  the  eity 
was  unwalled;  and  thej  fled".] 

'  t"  But  being  too  lale,  though 
not  miiL'h,  tLey  ihercupan  went 
i»vay  toChulee".] 
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viit.      and   Samos.       Now  the   Peloponnesians   did  no 
'^iT^    more  to  the  Rhodiaus,  but  levy  money  amongst 
A.C411.     them  to  the  sum  of  thirty-two  talents  ;  and  other- 
wise for  fourscore  days  that  they  lay  there,  having 
their  galleys  hauled  ashore,  they  meddled  not'. 
A.c.4ia.         45.  In  this  time,  as  also  before  the  going  of  the 
Peloponnesians    to    Rhodes,   came  to    pass    the 
,idi>i>d«  airtii  things  that  follow.     Alclbiades,  after  the  death  of 
Bd^^^TiiTc  Chalcideus  and  battle  at  Miletus,  being  suspected 
™JJI^«iM''.  ^y  *^^  Peloponnesians,  and  Astyochns  having  re- 
ceived letters  from  them  from  Lacedaemon  to  put 
him  to  death  ;  (for  he  was  an  enemy  to  Agis,  and 
also  otherwise  not  well  trusted) :  retired  to  Tissa- 
phernes  first,  for  fear ;  and  afterwards  to  his  power 
hindered^  the  affairs  of  the  Peloponnesians.     And 
ieidti»ii.      being  in  everything  his  instructor,  he  not  only  cut 
iwrtmu^^     shorter  their  pay,  insomuch  as  from  a  drachma  he 
"'"  brought  it  to  three  oboles,  and  those  also  not  con- 

tinually paid ;  advising  Tissaphernes  to  tell  them, 
how  that  the  Athenians,  men  of  a  long  continued 
skill  in  naval  affairs,  allowed  but  three  oboles  to 
their  own,  not  so  much  for  want  of  money,  but 
lest  the  mariners,  some  of  them  growing  insolent 
by  superfluity,  should  disable  their  bodies  by 
spending  their  money  on  such  things  as  would 

'  ["  And  tbe  Pelopounesians  le-  Sjmrta :  whicb,  wbctber  well  or  ill 

vied  of  tbe  Rhodians  32  titltiits,  rminded, wusincreascdbjliitqucn 

and  drew  up  tbeir  sbips  und  did  Tiuiitn   CAlling,  Hotungsl  her  in>> 

nothing  else  for  80  days".]  men,  her  infant  son  Leotychidei  by 

'  ['•  Kiidainaged  with  hint  {Tis-  the  name  of  Alcibiades,  The  Sptr- 

saphemes)  the  nffaira  8ic". — Aiei-  Un  government  too  was  far  fraa 

biodus,  during  bis  stay  at  Sparta,  being  well  pleased  nilh  the  inSu- 

bnd  made  an  implacable  enemy  of  ence  uf  Alcibindes    amongst    the 

Agi«.     He  is  said  to  hare  excited  Asiatic  Greeks,  though  immediately 

his  jealousy,  by  declaring-  himself  subservient    to   its  iuteresL      See 

ambitious    of   giving   a    Lin^''    tu  Tliirl.  ch.  sxviii.] 


1 
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aken  them,  and  others  should  quit  the  galleys       viii. 
with  the  arrear  of  their  pay  in  their  captains'  hands    \^^^  ^^" 
for  a  pawu ' :  but  aUo  gave  counsel  to  Tissaphernes     ^■'^^'f 
to  give  money  to  the  captains  of  the  galleys  and»iidi<'ci™ipt 
to  the  generals  of  the  several  cities,  save  only  those   "  "i""""- 
of  Syracuse,  to  give  way  unto  it.    For  Hermocrates  ThiimiTinty  ot 
[the  general  of  the  Syracusians]  was  the  only  man,    ''""'^"   ■ 
that  in  the  name  of  the  whole  league  stood  against 
it.    And  for  the  cities  that  came  to  require  money,  Akibi..!d> ««. 
he  would  put  them  back  himself,  and  answer  them  Jlh^Jl'"™™ 
in  Tissaphernes  his  name;  and  say,  namely  to  the "';','^'"'* "l"' 
Chians,  that  they  were  impudent  men,  being  the  «•■>'"•>■■  >u"i  r"'- 
richest  of  the  Grecian  states  and   preserved   by 
strangers,  to  expect  nevertheless  that  others,  for 
their  liberty,  should  not  only  venture  their  persons, 
but  maintain  them  with  their  purses:  and  to  other 
states,  that  they  did  unjustly,  having  laid  out  their 
money  before  they  revolted  that  they  might  serve 
the  Athenians,  not  to  bestow  as  much  or  more  now 
upon  themselves :  and  told  them,  that  Tissaphernes, 
now  he  made  war  at  his  own  charges,  had  reason 
to  be  sparing ;  but  when  money  should  come  down 
from  the  king  he  would  give  them  their  full  pay, 
and  assist  the  cities  as  should  be  fit.     46.  More- HBcnnscu.ih 
over,  he  advised  Tissaphernes  not  to  be  too  hasty  IXngX^I", 
to  make  an  end  of  the  war,  nor  to  fetch  in  the  ^."j' '^*''"""' 
Phoenician  fleet  which  was  making  ready,  nor  take 
more  men^  into  pay,  whereby  to  put  the  whole 
power  both  by  sea  and  land  into  the  hands  of  one : 
but  to  let  the  dominion  remain  divided  into  two, 
that  the  king,  when  one  side  troubled  him,  might 

'  [That  is,  leaving  in  tliejr  cap-    captain  lo  give  leave  of  absence  U> 

~  j^handt  ihdr  arrears  otpay:  a.    tlieinjurj  afthe  service.     Goell] 
fe,  trbicli  woald  induce  the       *  ["More  of  die  Qredam".] 
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II.      set  upon  it  with  the  other :  whereas  the  dominion  I 
— ■    both  by  sea  and  land  being  in  one,  he  will  want  by 
413.     whom  to  pull  down  those  that  hold  it,  unless  with 
great  danger  and  cost  he  should  come  and  try  it  , 
out  himself:    but  thus  the  danger  would  be  less  j 
chargeable,  be  being  but  at  a  small  part  of  the  | 
cost ;  and  he  should  wear  out  the  Grecians  one  | 
against  another,  and  himself  in  the  meantime  re- 
ciiihim. main  in  safety'.     He  said  further,  that  the  Atben- 
^M^ihlAihlft  ia"s  were  fitter  to  partake  dominion  with  hira  than  I 
mDi ihe rmthor,  ^(jg  other;    for  that  they  were  less  ambitious  of  I 
*e       power  by  land ;  and  that  their  speeches  and  ac- 
tions tended  more  to  the  king's  purpose^:  for  that 
they  would  join  with  him  to  subdue  the  Grecians, 
that  is  to  say,  for  themselves  as  touching  the  do- 
minion by  sea,  and  for  the  king  as  touching  the 
Grecians  in  the   king's    territories ;    whereas  the 
Lacedaemonians,  on  the  contrary,  were  come  to  set 
them  free :  and  it  was  not  likely  but  that  they  that 
were  come  to  deliver  the  Grecians  from  the  Gre- 
cians, will,  if  they  overcome  the  Athenians,  deliver 
them  also  from  the  barbarians.     He  gave  counsel 
therefore,  first  to  wear  them  out  both  ;  and  then, 
when  he  had  clipped,  as  near  as  he  could,  the  wings 
of  the  Athenians,  to  dismiss  the  Peloponnesians  out 
of  his  country. 

And  Tissaphernes  had  a  purpose  to  do  accord- 
ingly ;  as  far  as  by  his  actions  can  be  conjectured. 
BIDE.,    For  hereupon  he  gave  himself  to  believe  Alcibiades, 
of  Aid-  as  1»>9  best  counsellor  in  these  affairs:  and  neither 

'  ["  And  the  danper  would  be        '  ["  And  (hat  they  raniducted 


each  utlier,  aX  less  c 
securitj  to  himseir'.] 


it  the  Greeks  against     the  i 


priuciples 
ce  most  coaPunnable  t 
intettsl",     Arn.] 
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ud  the  Peloponiiesiaus  their  wages,  nor  would      viit. 
suffer  them  to  fight  by  sea ;  but  pretending  the    "^.^"^ 
coming  of  the  Phoenician  fleet,  whereby  they  might     achj. 
afterwards  fight  with   odds',  he  overthrew  their  bia.ip».hi.irterotii 
proceedings,  and  abated  the  vigour  of  their  navy,  p^i^JI^^"!?,^" 
before  very  puissant ;  and  was  in  all  things  else 
more  backward  than  he  coald  possibly  dissemble. 

47-  Now  Alcibiades  advised  the  king  and  Tissa-  Aicii.ia.iB 
phemes  to  this,  whilst  he  was  with  them,  partly  J^Vil™ 
because  he  thought  the  same  to  be  indeed  the  best ":'''''« "'' 
course ;  but  partly  also,  to  make  way  for  his  own  Ti^pi™ 
return  into  his  country :  knowing  that  if  he  des- 
troyed it  not,  the  time  would  one  day  come  that 
he  might  persuade  the  Athenians  to  recall  him. 
And  the  best  way  to  persuade  them  to  it,  he  thought, 
was  this :  to  make  it  appear  unto  them  that  he 
was  powerful  with  Tissaphernes.    Which  also  came 
to  pass.    For  after  the  Athenian  soldiers  at  Samos  mdh™™ 
saw  what  power  he  had  with  him,  the  captains  of  A^d™'^ 
galleys  and  principal  men  there-':  partly  upon  Al- ^'T";*^"'* ' 
cibiades  his  own  motion,  who  had  sent  to  the 
greatest  amongst  them,  that  they  should  remember 
him  to  the  best  sort,  and  say  that  he  desired  to 
come  home,  so  the  government  might  be  in  the 
ids  of  a  few,  not  of  evil  persons  nor  yet  of  the 
Ititude  that  cast  him  out^;  and  that  he  would 


ir 


e  tliBn  enough' 


'  ["Wiih 
Goell.  Am.] 

'  [What  is  said  in  the  lirsl  in- 
stance of  "  the  aoldiera'',  that  is,  of 
ibe  >rm;  in  general,  liet-omeg 
limiletl  Ui  the  triemrclis  anil  prin- 
cipal men,  wbeo  m  ~  ~ 
'  ir  design 


nunds  to  overthruw  llie 
VOL.  IX. 


for  to  this  the  arm;  Ht 
large  had  no  iticlinatioo.  Arn.~ 
"  To  remember  liim  to   the  rfiirf 

'  ["  And  not  of  the  miscliici'ous 

and  ilemocnitical  party  that  cnsL 

msde    him  out".— Hulihes  seems  in  bavf 

polili-     read  ivfimXtiiiir,  "lo  wnrun  their 

aide",foi  KvfroXmifiv:  "to  come 
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bring  Tisaapbenies  to  be  their  friend,  [and  to  war 

"^    on  their  side]:  but  chiefly  of  their  own  accords, 

!■     had  their  minds  incUued  to  the  deposing  of  thft 

popular  government. 

48.  This  business  was  set  on  foot  first  in  the] 
camp  ;  and  from  thence  proceeded  afterwards  into' 
the  city.  And  certain  persons  went  over  to  Alci- 
biades  out  of  Samos,  and  had  conference  with  him. 
And  when  he  had  undertaken  to  bring  to  their 
friendship  first  Tissaphernes,  and  then  the  king,  itti 
case  the  government  were  taken  from  the  people 
for  then,  he  said,  the  king  might  the  better  rely 
upon  them  :  they  that  were  of  most  power  in  the 
city,  who  also  were  the  most  toiled  out',  entered 
into  great  hope  both  to  have  the  ordering  of  the 
state  at  home  themselves,  and  victory  also  over  the 
y  in  enemy.  And  when  they  came  back  to  Samos,  they 
tt*^  drew  all  such  as  were  for  their  purpose  into  an 
' "'  oath  of  conspiracy  with  themselves :  and  to  the 
multitude  gave  it  out  openly,  that  if  Alcibiades 
might  be  recalled  and  the  people  put  from  the 
government,  the  king  would  turn  their  friend  and 
furnish  them  with  money. 

Though  the  multitude  were  grieved  with  this 
proceeding  for  the  present,  yet  for  the  great  hope 
they  had  of  the  king's  pay  they  stirred  not.  But 
they  that  were  setting  up  the  oligarchy,  when  they 
had  communicated  thus  much  to  the  multitude, 
fell  to  consideration,  anew  and  with  more  of  their 
complices,  of  the  things  spoken  by  Alcibiades. 
And  the  rest  thought  the  matter  easy,  and  woi 


^ 


)iaiiieaiidBluireintliep>remment'.]    tfaens,  which  were  ihrowo  piiM 
'  [Tbnl  if,  wilh  the  public  Inir-     |ially  0(i  die  rich.  Goell,] 
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be  believed:  but  Phryuichus,  wlio  yet  was  viir. 
general  of  tbe  array,  liked  it  not ;  but  thought,  as  ■  '  ■ 
the  truth  was,  that  Alcibiades  cared  no  more  for  Ac.iia. 
the  oligarchy  than  the  democracy,  nor  had  any  phryi)i.-hii!,« 
other  aim  in  it,  but  only  by  altering  the  govern-  "ani^'nJ°A7c[. 
ment  that  then  was  to  be  called  home  by  his  asso-  '''■^'* 
ciates  :  and  said,  "  they  were  especially  to  look  to 
this,  that  they  did  not  mutiny  for  the  king',  who 
could  not  very  easily  be  induced  (the  Peloponnes- 
ians  being  now  as  much  masters  at  sea  as  them- 
selves, and  having  no  small  cities  within  his  domi- 
nions) to  join  with  the  Athenians,  whom  he  trusted 
not;  and  to  trouble  himself,  when  he  might  have 
the  friendship  of  the  Peloponnesians,  that  never 
did  bim  hurt :  as  for  the  confederate  cities  to 
whom  tbey  promise  oligarchy,  in  that  they  them- 
selves do  put  down  the  democracy,"  he  said,  "  he 
knew  full  well,  that  neither  those  which  were 
already  revolted  would  the  sooner  return  to,  nor 
those  that  remained  be  ever  the  more  confirmed 
in  their  obedience  thereby  ;  for  tbey  would  never 
be  so  willing  to  be  in  subjection  either  to  Uie  few 
or  to  ///('  people^  as  they  would  be  to  have  their 
liberty,  which  side  soever  it  were  that  should  give 
it  them :  but  would  think,  that  even  those  which 
are  termed  the  good  men',  if  they  had  the  govern- 
ment, would  give  them  as  much  to  do  as  the  peo- 
ple, being  contrivers  and  authors  to  the  people  of 
doing  those  mischiefs  against  them,  out  of  which 
they  make  most  profit  unto  themselves :  and  that 
'jkejew  had  the  rule,  then  they  should  be  put  to 


^  And  sftid  (biLt  for  thcmM'l 
'  id  especially  to 


Hot  ™sy  for  [he  king  (the  Pi'Uipon- 
Dcsians  being  ^u.)  lo  join"  fn^'] 


.v.— .J  1.  «-  ~  .^, »..^~«^  being  4i;,)  W  join"  &c.] 

sodilion ;  that  il  wan        ■"■    ■    ■      ■     "  •     ^ 
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death  unheard,  and  more  violently  than  by  the  J 
"    former ;  whereas  the  people  is  their  refuge,  audi 
moderator  of  the  others'  insolence.  This,"  he  siud^f 
"he  was  certain  that  the  cities  thought;  in  tb^l 
they  had  learned  the  same  by  the  actions  them- 1 
selves :    and   that   therefore   what   was  yet   pro- 1 
pounded  by  Alcibiades,  he  by  no  means  approved'." 
49,  But  thoHe  of  the  conspiracy  there  assembled, 
not  only  approved  the  present  proposition,  but 
also  made  preparation  to  send  Pisander'  and  others 
ambassadors  to  Athens :  to  negociate  concerning 
the  reduction  of  Alcibiades,  the  dissolution  of  the  j 
democracy,  and  the  procuring  unto  the  Athenians 
the  friendship  of  Tissaphernes.  ^ 

,f        50.  Now  Phrynichus  knowing  that  an  overture 
,t,,  was  to  be  made  at  Athens  for  the  restoring  of 
"■  Alcibiades,  and  that  the  Athenians  would  embrace 
it ;  and  fearing  lest  being  recalled  he  should  doJ 
him  a  mischief  (in  regard  he  had  spoken  agatni 
it)  as  one  that  would  have  hindered  the  same  :  be- 
ret took  himself  to  this  course.     He  sends  secret  let^ 
'*  ters  to  Astyochus,  the  Lacedjemonian  general,  whtt! 
was  yet^  about  Miletus,  and  advertised  him 
Alcibiades  undid  their  affairs,  and  was  procurin] 
the  fi-iendship  of  Tissaphernes  for  the  Athenians  j 
writing  in  plain  terms  the  whole  business,  and  <i 
siring  to  be  excused  if  he  rendered  evil  to  1 
enemy  with   some  disadvantage  to  his  country. 


*  ["  And  that  he  at  all  events  was  feeling  in  the  affairof  the  Henns- 

not  pleased  with  aught  that  Alcibi-  hutls.] 

«des  even  at  the  present  time  was         '  [In  rrfri ;  "  yet  at  the  tim 

about".]  fore  mentioned" :  oh.  42.     All  Q 

'  [Pei Sander  had  been  one  of  the  took  place  before  the  PelopoHM 

most  Hcilve  In  stirring:  the  pulillc  ian»  set  out  for  Rhodes  h    ' 
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^ochus  had  before  this  laid  by  the  purpose  of      v"'- 
revenge  against  Alcibiades,  especially  when  he  was    iB.m «. 
not  in  his  own  hands'.    And  going  to  him  to  Mag-     oifBali! 
nesia  and  to  Tissaphemes,  related  unto  them  what  ■*"''^''ll"'i^ 
advertisement  he  had  received  from  Samos,  and  Aicibi«i«. 
made  himself  the  appeacher.     For  he  adhered,  as 
was  said,  to  Tissaphemes  for  his  private  lucre,  both 
in  this  and  in  divers  other  matters :  which  was 
also  the  cause  that  concerning  the  pay,  when  the 
abatement  was  made,  he  was  not  so  stout  in  op- 
posing it  as  he  ought  to  have  been.     Hereupon 
Alcibiades  sendeti  letters  presently  to  those  that 
were  in  office  at  Samos,  accusing  Phrynichus  of 
what  he  had  done,  and  requiring  to  have  him  put 
to  death.     Phrynichus  perplexed  with   this  dis-  iTirynichTi. 
covery,  and  brought  into   danger  indeed,  sends  ""il'^^^u^a 
again  to  Astyochus,  blaming  what  was  past  as  not^^"^"^^"'! 
well  concealed  :  and  promised  now  to  be  ready  to  w>  hmd.. 
deliver  unto  him  the  whole  army  at  Samos  to  he  des- 
troyed :  writing  from  point  to  point,  (Samos  being 
unwalled),  in  what  maimer  he  would  do  it ;  and 
saying,  that  since  his  life  was  brought  in  danger, 
they  could  not  blame  him  though  he  did  this  or 
any  other  thing,  rather  than  be  destroyed  by  his 
most  deadly  enemies.  This  also  Astyochus  revealed 
unto  Alcibiades.     51.  But  Phrynichus  having  hadThadrnwa 
notice  betimes  how  he  abused  him,  and  that  letters  i^[te'.uni 
of  this  from  Alcibiades  were  in  a  manner  come^, 
he  anticipates  the  news  himself:    and  tells  the 
army,  that  whereas  Samos  was  unwalled  and  the 
galleys  rid  not  all  within,  the  enemy  meant  to  come 

'["BulAstjocbus  wasnotthinli-    as  lierelofore,  within  his  reach:  but 
ingnt  piiniihint;  Ak'ihiadea,  espc-    going"  ifcO 
cUlj  u  he  no  longer  put  htmwlf,       '  ["  Were  all  but  arriTcd".] 
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and  assault  the  harbour':  that  he  had  sure  inteUi- 
gence  hereof,  and  that  they  ought  therefore  with 
all  speed  to  raise  a  wall  about  the  city,  and  to  put 
garrisons  into  other  places  thereabouts^  Now 
Phrynichus  was  general  himself,  and  it  was  in  his 
own  power  to  see  it  done.  They  theu  fell  to  wall- 
ing ;  whereby  Samos  (which  they  meaut  to  have 
done  howsoever)  was  so  much  the  sooner  walled 
in.  Not  long  after  came  letters  from  Alcibiades, 
that  the  army  was  betrayed  by  Phrynichus,  and 
that  the  enemy  purposed  to  invade  the  harbour 
where  they  lay^  But  now  they  tbonght  not  Alci- 
biades worthy  to  be  believed,  but  rather  that  hav- 
ing foreseen  the  design  of  the  enemy,  be  went 
about,  out  of  malice,  to  fasten  it  upon  Phrynichus 
as  conscious  of  it  likewise.  So  that  he  did  him  no 
hurt  by  telling  it,  but  bare  witness  rather  of  that 
which  Phrynichus  had  told  them  of  before, 

52.  After  this  Alcibiades  endeavoured  to  inclil 
and  persuade  Tissaphernes  to  the  friendship  of  the 
'Athenians.  For  though  Tissaphernes  feared  the 
Peloponnesians,  because  their  fleet  was  greater 
than  that  of  the  Athenians  ;  yet  if  he  had  been 
able\  he  had  a  good  will  to  have  been  persuaded 
by  him ;  especially  in  his  anger  against  the  Pelo- 
pounesians,  after  the  dissension  at  Cnidus,  about 
the  league  made  by  Theramenes ;  {for  they  were 
already  fallen  out,  the  Peloponnesians  being  about 


ineV 


'  ["Tlie  naval  camp",]  hcsaw  tliediffeieDccalCnidnswilh 

'  ["  To  foitiFf  tbe  city  and  Like  the  Pelopnnnesians  about  the  Inaty 

otber  precaulions".]  of  TbeTanjen«s.  For  now  about  lU* 

'  ["  Meant  to  atlack  ibera'.]  time,  ibe;  being  in  Rhodes,  )uA 

'  [That  is,  to  become  a  friend  of  happened  the  quarrel,  tvheran  tl 

till' Aihcniins. — "  especiaUy  wbtn  which  Sic."  ScecL.43.J 
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this  time  iu  Rhodes).  Wherein  that  which  had 
been  before  spoken  by  Alcibiades,  how  that  the 
coming  of  the  Lacedfemonians  was  to  restore  all 
the  cities  to  their  liberty,  was  now  veri6ed  by 
Lichns ;  in  that  he  said,  it  was  an  article  not  to  be 
snifered,  that  the  king  should  hold  those  cities 
which  he  and  his  ancestors  then  or  before  had 
holdeu.  Alcibiades  therefore,  as  one  that  laboured 
for  no  trifle,  with  all  his  might  applied  himself  to 
Tissaphemes. 

53.  The  Athenian  ambassadors  sent  from  Samos  p 
with   Pisander,  being    arrived  at    Athens,   werei, 
making   their   propositions   to   the   people :    and  ^ 
related  unto  them  summarily  the  points  of  their  *' 
business,  and  principally  this  ;  "  that  if  they  would  » 
call  home  Alcibiades,  and  not  suffer  the  govern- 
^^oent  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  people  in  such 
^^bnner  as  it  did,  they  might  have  the  king  for 
^^Pnir  confederate,  and  get  the  victory  of  the  Pelo- 
^^pinnesians".    Now  when  many  opposed  that  point 
touching  the  democracy  ;  and  the  enemies  of  Al- 
cibiades clamoured  withal,  that  it  would  be  a 
horrible  thing  he  should  return  by  forcing  the 
government',  when  the  Eumolpidte  and  Ceryces- 


'  ["  Tbiii  lie  flboiiUI  return,  who 
liad  riolBlsd  tbe  laws".] 

'  Eumolpiils,  a.  famil;  descended 
rrom  Eumolpoa,  the  author  at 
AtlitTUs  of  the  Mysteries  of  Ceres. 
This  familv  had  die  chief  uuthority 
in  matters  that  coDcemeil  those 
riles.  —  Cerycei,  heralds  in  war. 
ombusadors  in  peace.  Suidaa. 
nev  pmnouDced  all  fonnat  words 
'*  cetemauies  of  their  religiou, 
ivere  a  liiniilj  descended  from 
O  of  Mergury.    [Other  fa- 


nil  ies  liesides  these  ai 
a  which  public  r 


mentiuaei), 

ihe  Eteohutads,  Thaulo- 
nids,  $cc.  Goell. — In  every  family 
of  the  Kerukea,  the  father  bad  bis 
son  Goletnnly  enrolled  in  the  sacred 
order  aa  soon  as  he  hud  passed  bis 
buybiwd,  having  first  made  oath 
that  he  was  his  true  son,  to  prevent 
the  intermixture  of  any  strange 
blood.  At  Sparta,  the  sacred  order 
of  the  Kerulies  and  iiayupoi,  eooki, 
were  slrictly  hereditary.  Am.] 
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bare  witness  against  him  concerning  the  mysteries 
for  which  he  fled,  and  prohibited  his  return  under 
their  curse  :  Pisander,  at  this  great  opposition  and 
querimony,  stood  out,  and  going  amongst  them  took 
out  one  by  one  those  that  were  against  it,  and  asked 
them  ;  "  whether,  now  that  the  Petoponnesians 
had  as  many  galleys  at  sea  to  oppose  them  as  they 
tliemselves  had,  and  confederate  cities  more  than 
they,  and  were  furnished  with  raoney  by  the  king 
and  Tissaphernes,  the  Athenians  being  without, 
they  had  any  other  hope  to  save  their  state  but  by 
persuading  the  king  to  come  about  to  their  side". 
And  they  that  were  asked  having  nothiog  to  an- 
swer, then  in  plain  terms  he  said  unto  them : 
"  This  you  cannot  now  obtain,  except  we  administer 
the  state  with  more  moderation,  and  bring  the 
power  into  the  hands  of  a  few,  that  the  king  may 
rely  upon  us.  And  we'  deliberate  at  this  time, 
not  so  much  about  the  form,  as  about  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  state  ;  for  if  you  misHke  the  form',  you 
may  change  it  again  hereafter.  And  let  ua  recall 
Alcibiades,  who  is  the  only  man  that  can  bring 
this  to  pass."  The  people  hearing  of  the  oligarchy, 
took  it  very  heinously  at  first :  but  when  Pisander 
bad  proved  evidently,  that  there  was  no  other  way 
of  safety,  in  the  end,  partly  for  fear  and  partly 
because  they  hoped  again  to  change  the  govern- 
ment, they  yielded  thereunto.  So  they  ordered, 
that  Pisander  and  ten  others  should  go  and  treat 
both  with  Tissaphernes  and  Alcibiades,  as  to  them 
should  seem  best.     Withal,  upon  the  accusation  of 


I 


I 


'  [■'Ami  unfrjiwedeliberaleStc  ;         "  [That  is,  "any  of  these  plvwat  I 
anil  unleu  wo  tecoU"  &c.]  alluraliiins".] 
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.iider  against  Phrynichus,  they  discharged  both      vn!. 
Phrynichus    and   Scironides,    his    fellow-commis-     ^^^^  ^^  ■ 
sioner,  of  their  command:  and  made  Diomedon      A.c.*n. 
aud  Leon  generals  of  the  fleet  in  their  places.    Now  der,  snadit 
the  cause  why  Pisander  accused  Phrynichus,  and  ^",^^'''"' 
said  he  had  betrayed  lasus  and  Amorges,  was  only 
this  :  he  thought  him  a  man  unfit  for  the  business 
now  in  hand  with  Alcibiades. 

Pisander,  after  he  had  gone  about  to  all  those 
combinations',  (which  were  in  the  city  before,  for 
obtaining  of  places  of  judicature  and  of  command), 
exhorting  them  to  stand  together  and  advise  about 
deposing  the  democracy;  and  when  he  had  dis- 

ktched  the  rest  of  his  business,  so  as  there  should 

no  more  cause  for  him  to  stay  there' :  took  sea 
those  other  ten  to  go  to  Tissaphernes. 

65.    Leon    and    Diomedon   arriving  the    same     A.c.iii. 
winter  at  the  Athenian  fleet,  made  a  voyage  against  rotdonwampon 
Hhodes  ;  and  finding  there  the  Peloponnesian  gal-  J^^*|^™* 
leys  drawn  up  to  land,  disbarked  and  overcame  in  i"""^ 
battle  such  of  the  Rhodians  as  made  head ;  and 
then  put  to  sea  again  and  went  to  Chalce.    After 
this  they  made  sharper  war  upon  them  from  Cos*. 


patcl 


'  (Euvwfiaalaf,  sometimes  called 
Jroipiluc.  tonetia  or  elubt .-  nlreadj 
nentiinied  in  iii.  82.  These  were 
uaLurall;  the  resort  of  the  weaker 
o(  the  two  political  parties:  and 
occordinglir  ^e  first  trace  of  ihem 
appean  in  the  time  of  Cimun,  when 
the  arut^crucy  was  on  the  decline. 
Their  professed  oliject  waa  to  give 
each  other  mutual  support  in  elec- 
tions and  in  suits  in  the  courts  of 
law ;  their  real  object,  to  overthrow 
■Bjentocracy,  by  the  aid,  if  need 
»f  the  foreign  enemy,  and  at  the 
woflheiudepeDdenceoflhdr 


own  state.  And  accordingly  Lyson- 
der.in  his  chalce  of  the  30  tyrants, is 
saidto  have  been  g;uided  by  no  prin- 
ciple of  either  aristocracy  or  wealth, 
but  simply  by  the  clubs.] 

'  ["  And  baiiDg  arranged  other 
matters  (tirj  roic  irapBimiv]  against 

the  present  democracy,  «o  that  there 
should  be  no  longer  delay:  took 
sea"  Sec.  Schol.  Goell.] 

'  ["  And  carried  on  the  war 
thence  (from  Chalce)  nithet  iHan 
from  Cos".  Bekk.  \c  ,  ^aXAov  f,  I. : 
vulgo  om.^.  It  appears  in  ch.  60, 
that  the  Athenians  had  taken  up 
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viii.  For  from  thence  they  could  better  observe  the 
■  '  ■  Pelopoimesian  navy  when  it  should  put  off  from  i 
A.C.41I.  the  land. 
ciiiM.!«tt(««i,  In  this  while  there  arrived  at  Rhodes  Xenopbou- 
"bck^'i]'^.  tidas,  a  Laconian,  sent  out  of  Chios  from  Pedaritus, 
to  advertise  them  that  the  fortification  of  the 
Athenians  there  was  now  finished  :  and  that  unless 
they  came  and  relieved  them  with  their  whole  fleet, 
the  state  of  Chios  must  utterly  be  lost.  And  it 
was  resolved  to  relieve  them.  But  Pedaritus  in  the 
meantime,  with  the  whole  power  both  of  his  own 
auxiliary  forces  and  of  the  Chians,  made  an  assault 
upon  the  fortification  which  the  Athenians  had 
made  about  their  navy :  part  whereof  he  won,  and 
had  gotten  some  galleys  that  were  drawn  a-land. 
But  the  Athenians  issuing  out  upon  them,  first  put 
to  flight  the  Chians,  and  then  overcame  also  l 
rest  of  the  army  about  Pedaritus :  and  slew  Pedi 
ritus  himself,  and  took  mauy  of  the  Cbiaus  prisoiB 
ers  and  much  armour',  56.  After  this  the  Chiai 
were  besieged  both  by  sea  and  land  more  narrowlyil| 
and  great  famine  was  in  the  city. 

Pisander,  and  the  other  Athenian  ambassador! 
that  went  with  him,  when  they  came  to  Tiss 
phernes,  began  to  confer  about  the  agreement, 
Aifibiu<i™  .m-  But  Alcibiades  (for  he  was  not  sure  of  Tissaphemef 
^i  utaliXi,  because  he  stood  in  fear  too  much  of  the  Pelopol^ 
^' w^'w  ossians,  and  had  a  purpose  besides,  as  Alcibiades  ' 
iiu  Aawman.'  himself  had  taught  him,  to  weaken  both  sides  [yet 
BKt^rrmudi.  more]),  betook  himself  to  this  shift:  that  Tissa- 
^'taWh't^  phernes  should  break  off  the  treaty  by  making  t 
the  Athenians  exorbitant  demands.   And  it  seen 


tbi'ir  statiun  nt  Clislce.     Arnuhl.]     iuan;nftheCliiaiis,iiadUH(kiii 
'  ["  And  slew  Pedariliu    Hntl    annour",] 
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liat  Tissaphernes  aud  he  aimed  at  the  same  thing': 
Tissaphemes  for  fear ;    and  Alcibiades,  for   that    "^ 
when  he  saw  Tissaphemes  not  desirous  to  agree,     * 
[thoQgh  the  offers  were  never  so  great],  he  wasp«>ii 
unwilling  to  have  the  Athenians  think  he  could  !»„,. 
not  persuade  him  to  it,  but  rather  that  lie  was "' " 
already  persuaded  and  willing,  and  that  the  Athen- 
ians came  not  to  him  with  sufficient  offers.     For 
Alcibiades  being  the  man  that  spake  for  Tissa- 
phemes, though  he  were  also  present,  made  unto 
them   such    excessive    demands,  that   though  the 
Athenians  should  have  yielded  to  the  greatest  part 
of  them,  yet  it  must  have  been  attributed  to  them 
that  the  treaty  went  not  on-.   For  they  demanded, 
first,   that   all    Ionia  should    be    rendered  :   then 
again,  the  adjacent  islands  and  other  things;  which 
the  Athenians  stood  not  against.     In  fine,  at  the 
third  meeting,  when  he  feared  now  plainly  to  be 
found  unable  to  make  good  his  word,  he  required, 
that  they  should  suffer  the  king  to  build  a  navy, 
and  sail  up  aud  down  by  their  coast^  wheresoever 


[•  ["  And  it  seems  to  me  ihat  this 

le  ihinK  was  also  i!ie  object  of 

Btphctncs".] 

!l  ["  For  Alcibiades,  speakiug-on 

If  Mid  in  the  presence  of  Tis- 

t,  made  such  excessive  de- 

UldB,  that  the  Alhenians,  thougli 

conceding  in  a  great  taeaaure  what- 

«Ter  he  asted,  were  Derertheleu  the 

lide  that  braJie  off  tbe  cunfereiiDe".] 

»  [Bekker,    Arnold,    Thirlwall, 

lavToi\  "  1)18  own",  the  kind's  coast. 

Uoeller and  otberG :  lavruv,  the  coast 

"  of  themeeUes",  that  is,  of  Persia 

tuid  the  Allicntans.      This  tmicbcs 

the  >[iieslion  of  the  trcitty  raid  hy 


Diodorus  and  Plutarob  to  bavcbeen 
concluded  belwepn  the  Alheaians 
and  Penia  after  Cimon's  victories, 
A.  C.  45ti;  whereby  it  wns  provided, 
that  no  king's  ship  of  war  should 
sail  beyond  Phasdis  and  the  Cy* 
aneun  or  Chelidonian  islands.  Ar- 
nold seems  inclined  to  give  some 
credit  to  the  treaty:  upon  which 
Haack  remarks,  that  Tbuoydidea 
makes  no  mention  of  it  in  i.  1 13, 
where  he  relates  the  eipedition  and 
death  of  CimoD :  whilst  Hermann 
(§  39)  contents  himself  with  refer- 
rinfr  to  the  a  ulh  on  tics  on  Iralb  sides; 
calling;  it "  tlic  so-called  Cimunian 
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and  with  what  number  soever  of  galleys  he  himself 
should  think  good.  Upon  this  the  Athenians 
would  treat  no  longer,  esteeming  the  conditions 
intolerable  and  that  Alcibiades  had  abused  them, 
and  so  went  away  iu  a  chafe  to  Samos. 

hi.  Presently  after  this,  the  same  winter,  Tissa- 
"  phernes  went  to  Caunus,  with  intent  both  to  bring 
the  Peloponnesians  back  to  Miletus,  and  also,  (as 
soon  as  he  should  have  agreed  unto  new  articles, 
such  as  he  could  get),  to  give  the  fleet  their  pay; 
and  not  to  fall  directly  out  with  them :  for  fear  lest 
so  many  galleys  wanting  maintenance,  should  either 
be  forced  by  the  Athenians  to  fight  and  so  be 
overcome,  or,  emptied  of  men,  the  business  might 
succeed  with  the  Athenians  according  to  their  own 
desire  without  him.  Besides  he  was  afraid',  lest 
looking  for  maintenance  they  should  make  spoil  in 
the  continent.  In  consideration  and  foresight  of 
all  which  things,  he  desired  to  counterpoise  the 
Grecians^.  And  sending  for  the  Peloponnesians,  he 
gave  them  their  pay;  and  now  made  the  third 
league,  as  followeth : 

58,  "  In  the   thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of 


is  supposed  to  refer  to  thii  xiea.Vj  of 
CinioD. — "  Whith  ibe  Atlieniaiw 
not  opptMiDg,  at  Inst  Kl  the  third 
meetinjr,  fearing  &o.,  he  required 
L^c.  Then  indeed  the  AtheDiaua 
would  concede  no  more,  but  con- 


peate".    Thirlwall   howeTer  treats 

ii  OS    va    uudc)ul>ted    fiibricalioo. 

Goeller  observes,  tlial  whether  ihut 

slory  be  true  or  not, and  BuppuBing 

the  Alhcuians  on  this  occhbIoii  to 

deliver  up  to  the  king  all  Ionia,  it 

was   still    important   to   them    lo    ceiving  thej  were  tnnea  wiin  ana 

restraio  hiro   from   menacing   the     abused  hy  Aluibiades,  nent  anaj 

islundti  witli  his  fleet:   for   which     iSiC."] 

rtason  he  prefers  ioMrHv.  The  pas-        '  ["  Especially  afraid".] 

sage  in  Livy,  xxxiii.  20 ;  "  Nephe-         '  ["  In  consideration  &c.,  cott- 

lida,  promoDtoriuin  Ciliciie,  incly-     fonnably  to  his  design  of  countcr- 

tura  fradereauiiquo  Alheniensium":     poising  the  GreciADS,  sending'  &c.l 
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arms,  Alexippidas  being  ephor  in  Lacedaemoii, 
agreement  was  made  in  the  plain  of  Mseander,    "^ 
between  the  Lacedemonians  and  their  confederates 
on  one  part,  and  Tissaphernes  and  Hieramenes' ,.iiri 
and  the  sons  of  Pharnaces  on  the  other  part,  con-  ^^^' 
cerning  the  affairs  of  the  king,  and  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians and  their  confederates. 

"  That  whatsoever  country  in  Asia  belongeth  to 
the  king,  shall  be  the  king's  still^:  and  that  con- 
cerning his  own  countries,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
king  to  do  whatsoever  he  shall  think  meet. 

"  That  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  confede- 
rates shall  not  invade  any  the  territories  of  the 
king  to  harm  them  ;  nor  the  king,  the  territories 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  or  their  confederates. 

"  If  any  of  the  Lacedremonians  or  their  confede- 
rates shall  invade  the  king's  country  to  do  it  hurt, 
the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  confederates  shall 
oppose  it :  and  if  any  of  the  king's  country  shall 
invade  the  Lacediemonians  or  their  confederates  to 
do  them  hurt,  the  king  shall  oppose  it. 

"  That  Tissaphernes  shall,  according  to  the  rates 
agreed  on^  maintain  the  present  fleet  till  the  king's 
fleet  arrive. 


the  Fdoponnesiaii  fteet.  The  rate 
of  pay  speciGcit  III  SportA  appears, 
fimn  ch.  2tt,  to  bave  been  a  diacbuie 
a  daj.  But  after  tbe  present  treaty 
the  FeloponDesians,  it  Keenii,  con- 
tented themselves  with  tbe  ordinarj 
allowuuce:  forXesophon,Het1.i.f>, 
speaks  of  a  cuntmct  wbcrebj  tbe 
king  liad  engaged  to  give  hnlf  a 
clracbme  a  daj.  Kieugcr  supposes 
that  tbis  WHS  the  rate  alwaja  im- 
plied, when  no  particular  sum  was 
expressed.  Thirl,  ch.sxviii.] 


■  ["That  the  king's  lerritory,  so 
far  as  it  lies  in  Asia,  belongs  to  the 
kio§!".  Another  expression  Intended 
to  evade  tbe  question,  what  is  or  is 
not  the  king's  teiritar; :  see  ch.  18, 
370 

'  [corii  tA  ivyaiiiiva:  "  accord. 
ing  to  the  original  treaty".   It  is  not 
ir  whether  this  refers  to  the  rale 
m!y  to  the  general  uuder- 
ing  mentioned  in  cb.  A,  to  pay 
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"  That  whea  the  king's  navy  shall  be  come,  th6 
Lacedaemonians  aud  their  confederates  shall  main-  . 
tain  their  own  navy  themselves,  if  they  please  ;  or  ; 
if  they  will  have  Tissaphernes  to  maintain  it,  he 
shall  do  it ;  and  that  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their 
confederates,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  repay  Tissa- 
phernes whatsoever  money  they  shall  have  received 
of  him ', 

"  When  the  king's  galleys  shall  be  arrived,  both 
they  and  the  galleys  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
their  confederates  shall  make  the  war  jointly, 
according  as  to  Tissaphernes  and  the  Lacedaemon- 
ians and  their  confederates  shall  seem  good  :  and 
if  they  will  give  over  the  war  against  the  Athen- 
ians, they  shall  give  it  over  in  the  same  manner." 

59.  Such  were  the  articles.  After  this  Tissa- 
phernes prepared  for  the  fetching  in  of  the  Phoeni- 
cian fleet,  according  to  the  agreement,  and  to  do 
whatsoever  else  he  had  undertaken  :  desiring  to 
have  it  seen,  at  least,  that  he  went  about  it. 
'?  60.  In  the  end  of  this  winter,  the  Boeotians  took 
Oropus  by  treason.  It  had  in  it  a  garrison  of 
Athenians^.  They  that  plotted  it,  were  certain 
Eretrians  and  some  of  Oropus  itself;  who  were 
then  contriving  the  revolt  of  Eubcea.  For  the 
place  being  built  to  keep  Eretria  in  subjection*,  it 
was  impossible,  as  long  as  the  Athenians  held  it, 
but  that  it  would  much  annoy  both  Eretria  and  the 
rest  of  Eubcea.     Having'*  Oropus  in  their  hands 


'  [Rweived,  Ibal  is,  after  the  '  ["  For  tlie  place  being  imme- 

Birival  of  the  king's  Ucct  Goeller,  diBtely  opposite  to  Eretria,  it  was 

Aruuld,  Tbiilwall.]  impossible  Scv,"] 

'  [Took  Oropus  "  tlioLigh  giirri-  •  [■'  Having  llieii  Otopus  Sic^  llie 

•oned  by  Allien  in  lis".]  Krclriiius  come  lo  RliiHleii''  &c.] 
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•ady,  they  came  to  Rhodes  to  call  the  Pelopon-      v 
nesians  into  Eubcea.     But  the  Peloponnesians  had    "^ 
a  greater  inclination  to  relieve  Chios  now  dis-     -^f 
tressed :    and   putting   to    sea,    departed    out   of 
Rhodes  with  their  whole  fleet.     When  they  were 
come  about  Triopium,  they  descried  the  Athenian 
fleet  in  the  main  sea  going  from  Chalce.     And 
neither  side  assaulting  other,  they  put  in,  the  one 
fleet  at  Samos,  the  other  at  Miletus  :  for  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians   saw  they   could   not  pass    to    relieve 
Chios  without  a  battle.     Thus  ended  this  winter; 
and  the  twentieth   year  of  this  war  written  by 
Thucydides. 

61.  The  neKt  summer,  in  the  beginning  of  the    ^t. 
spring,  Dercylidas  a  Spartan  was  sent  by  land  into 
Hellespont  with  a  small  army,  to  work  the  revolt 
of  Abydos,  a  colony  of  the  Milesians.     And  the  Ttn-n 
Chians  at  the  same  time,  whilst  Astyochus  was  at  ^,*,''4°J 
a  stand  how  to  help  them,  were  compelled  by  the  *"""■''' 
pressure  of  the  siege  to  hazard  a  battle  by  sea. 
Now  whilst  Astyochus  lay  at  Rhodes,  they  had 
received  into  the  city  of  Chios,  after  the  death  of 
Pedaritus,  one  Leon  a  Spartan,  that  came  along 
with  Antisthenes  as  a  private  soldier':  and  with 
him  twelve  galleys  that  lay  at  the  guard  of  Miletus, 
whereof  five  were  Thurians,  four  Syracusians,  one 
of  Anffia,  one  of  Miletus,  and  one  of  Leon's  own. 
Whereupon  the  Chians  issuing  forth  with  the  whole 


'  ["Tbe  Chians  had,  after  ihe    ofui 


ir  office 


ieath  of  Pcilajitus,  received  i 
iDBuder  Leon,  a  Sparlan  from  Mi- 
letus, wbo  came  with  Antisthenes 
18  tpibttta".    Tbe  meaning  here  of 

-«  (iii.  95,  note)  is  doublfui. 

!T  aupposi'*  it  to  he  the  title 


naval  service,  like  (tti 
jis  the  scholiast  denies.  Perhaps 
only  signified  one  wbo  sailed  willi 
ie  adanral,  to  he  ready  for  any  spe- 
ialservicewhichmigbtneediiSpar- 
in.   Am.,  Antisthenes,  see  eh.  a!),] 
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in.  force  of  the  city,  seized  a  certain  place  of  strength: 
'  ■  and'  put  forth  thirty-six  galleys  against  thirty-two 
.411.  of  the  Athenians,  and  fought.  After  a  sharp  fight, 
wherein  the  Chians  and  their  associates  had  not 
the  worst,  and  when  it  began  to  be  dark,  they 
retired  again  into  the  city. 
Abytoiuid  62.  Presently  after  this,  Dercylidas  being  arrived 
L^pBcn.  jjQ^  j^  Hellespont  from  Miletus  by  land,  Abydos 
revolted  to  him  and  to  Phamabazus  :  and  two  days 
after  revolted  Lampsacus.  Strombichides  having 
intelligence  of  this,  made  haste  thither  from  Chios 
with  four-and-twenty  sail  of  Athenians  :  those 
being  also  of  that  number  which  transported  his 
,chi.i«  men  of  arms.  And  when  he  had  overcome  the 
p,,^  Lampsacenes  that  came  out  against  him,  and  taken 
Lampsacus,  beiug  an  open  town,  at  the  first  shout 
of  their  voices,  and  made  prize  of  all  the  goods 
they  found  and  of  the  slaves,  he  placed  the  freemen 
there  again  :  and  went  against  Abydos.  But  when 
that  city  neither  yielded  nor  could  be  taken  by 
assault,  he  crossed  over  from  Abydos  to  the  oppo- 
site shore :  and  in  Sestos,  a  city  of  Chersouesoa, 
possessed  heretofore  by  the  Medes',  he  placed  a 
garrison  for  the  custody  of  the  whole  Hellespont. 

63.  In  the  meantime  not  only  the  Chians  had 
the  sea  at  more  command,  but  Astyochns  also  and 
the  army  at  Miletus,  having  been  advertised  of 
what  passed  in  the  fight  by  sea,  and  that  Strombi- 
chides and  those  galleys  with  him  were  gone 
away,  took  heart.  And  Astyochus  going  to  Chios 
with  two  galleys,  fetched  away  the  galleys  that. 


I 
I 


'  ["  And  »t  the  same  lime".]         ut  tlwt  meniDTuble  time  bj    (b»  I 
•  [Popp.Goell.Ani.  rin:"Leld     ME<lea"(i.B»).  Vult'OelBekk.wm.]  I 
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Brere  there':  and  with  the  whole  fleet  now  together      viti. 
went  against  Samos.     But  seeing  they  of  Samos,     \^^|^\^",' 
by  reason  of  their  jealousy  one  towards  another,     -^  '■  ''■- 
came  not  against    him,  he  went    back  again    to 
Miletus.      For  it  was  about   this  time  that  the 
democracy  was  put  down  at  Athens^. 

For  after  that  Pisander  and  his  fellow-ambassa-  tiic  .u-mnonKj 
dors  that  bad  been  with  Tissaphernes,  were  come  ">i^'^J"n^'n- 
to  Samos,  tbey  both  assured  their  affairs  yet  better  |'j^  "'' ''''  ^ 
in  the  army,  and  also  provoked  the  principal  men 
of  the  Samians  to  attempt  with  them  the  erecting 
of  the  oligarchy ;  though  there  were  then  an  insur- 
rection amongst  them  against  the  oligarchy.     And  TbaBmhoisof 
withal  the  Athenians  at  Samos,  in  a  conference  »T.«wiZ«o^ 
amongst  themselves,  deliberated  how,  since  Alci-,'^^^^";"'' 
blades  would  not,  to  let  him  alone ;  for  indeed  they  •^}'  *'"'  ""y 
thought  him  no  fit  man  to  come  into  an  oligarchy :  a.«ni<c]tis. 
but  for  tliemselves,  seeing  tbey  were  already  en- 
gaged in  the  danger,  to  take  care  botli  to  keep  the 
business  from  a  relapse,  and  withal  to  sustain  the 
war.  and  to  contribute  money  and  whatsoever  else 
was  needful  with  alacrity,    out   of  their  private 
estates ;  and  no  more  to  toil  for  other  than  them- 
8elves\    64.  Having  thus  advised,  they  sent  Plsan- 


'  [Not  nil  llie  shipa ;  for  the  Clii- 
ans  would  noi  have  parted  with 
thrirnwut  it  seems  therefore  that 
LeoD'i  squadron  onlj-  can  he  re- 
ferred to.  Thirl.] 

*  ["  For  ahout  this  lime,  ami  still 
earlier.tbe  dpinocracy  had  briit  put 
d(i«-n  lit  Alliens".  BckL  \c.,  tart- 
XiXan :  vulffo,  rarACm. — 1 1  was  in 
Ihe  month  of  April  tliat  As^ochuR 
i  In  Ssmos:  and  the  guveni- 
A  oftlic  FaiiT  Ilundreil  was  set 
VOL.  IX. 


np  in  AtheoB  at  the  end  of  Felini- 
atj  or  the  beginning  of  March. 
Goell.] 

'  ["  And  at  the  same  lime  ihrir 
Atheniiui  partisans  at  Samos  ciinsi* 
(lered  amongst  tliemwlres.llint  Ihej 
had  hesl  lei  Alcibiades  alone;  since 
he  would  not  join  theni;  (for  that 
he  was  no  fit  man  lo  eonic  inlci  an 
o1i)^n:hj):  and  to  depend  on  them, 
selves,  lieing  alreuily  engaged  .Vc, 
lo  sec  iluLl  aSiiirs  suffer  no  relapse. 
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der  with  half  the  ambassadui's  presently  home,  to 
follow  the  business  there  ;  with  command  to  set 
up  the  oligarchy  in  all  the  cities  they  were  to  touch 
at  by  the  way :  the  other  half  they  sent  about ', 
some  to  one  part  [of  the  state]  and  some  to  an- 
other. And  they  sent  away  Diotrephes  to  his 
charge,  who  was  now  about  Chios,  chosen  to  go 
governor  of  the  cities  upon  Thrace. 

He,  when  he  came  to  Thasos,  deposed  the  people. 
'  And  within  two  months  at  most  after  he  was  gone, 
the  Thasians  fortified  their  city :  as  neednig  no 
longer  an  aristocracy  with  the  Athenians^,  but  ex- 
pecting liberty  every  day  by  the  help  of  the  Lace- 
djemoniaus.  For  there  were  also  certain  of  them 
with  the  Peloponnesians,  driven  out  by  the  Athen- 
ians :  and  these*  practised  with  such  in  the  city  at 
were  for  their  purpose,  to  receive  galleys  into  it 
and  to  cause  it  to  revolt.  So  that  it  fell  out  for 
them  just  as  they  would  have  it :  that  that  estate 
of  theirs''  was  set  up  without  their  danger,  and  that 
the  people  was  deposed  that  would  have  withstood 
it.  Insomuch  as  at  Thasos  it  fell  out  contrary  to 
what  those  Athenians  thought,  which  erected  the 
oligarchy  :  and  so,  in  my  opinion,  it  did  in  many 
other  places  of  their  dominion.  For  the  cities 
now  grown  wise ",  and  withal  resolute  in  their  pro- 
ceedings, sought  a  direct  liberty  ;  and  preferred 


a,adwilhaiamlyU)  contribule  &c.,         '  ["Wilh  all  Iheir might".] 

ai  men  toiling  no  longer  for  other        '  ["  That  the  city  was  set  up".] 
than  themBelves."]  '  [eafpovivTiv  Xa^i'am:    "  u- 

'  ["Toother  subject  places".]  sunning- a  sober  warj  epiril":  wilh 

*[ThHtis,lhearislocrBcyofTlia-  regard  lo  tlie  means  of  effecliue 

siia  had  no  netil  af  llic  ariEtocracy  their  oljjecl.    The    phrase  is  very 

of  Athens.]  siuifuliir  and  ohscure.  Thirl.] 


I 

I 
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not  before  it  that  outside  of  a  well-ordered  govern-      v 
ment,  introduced  by  the  Atheniaus.  -^ 

65.  They  with  Pisauder,  according  to  the  order  *■■' 
given  them,  entering  into  the  cities  as  they  wentxiK^pJ 
by,  dissolved  the  democracies  :  and  having  in  some  "',^™ 
places  obtained  also  an  aid  of  men  of  arms,  they  "'**''"^" 
came  to  Athens  :  and  found  the  business,  for  the 
greatest  part,  dispatched  to  their  hands  by  their 
accomplices  before  their  coming.  For  certain 
young  men  combining  themselves,  had  not  only 
murdered  Androcles  privily,  a  principal  patron  of 
the  popular  government,  and  one  that  had  his  hand 
the  farthest  in  the  banishment  of  Alcibiades:  (whom 
they  slew  for  two  causes ;  for  the  sway  he  bare 
amongst  the  people ;  and  to  gratify  Alcibiades, 
who  they  thought  would  return  and  get  them  the 
friendship  of  Tissaphernes) :  but  bad  also  made 
away  divers  men  unfit  for  their  design  in  the  same 
manner.  They  had  withal  an  oration  ready  made, 
which  they  dehvered  in  public,  wherein  they  said, 
that  there  ought  none  to  receive  wages  but  such 
as  served  iu  the  wars',  nor  to  participate  of  the 
government  more  than  five  thousand ;  and  those, 
such  as  by  their  purses  and  persons  were  best  able 
to  serve  the  commonwealth.     66.  And  this  with 


^^■Kl  nacl 


lo  held  lan- 


["  Tlicj  openlj 
guagi^,  preconcerted  a 

ought  U>  leceive  wages, 
fee."  The  pay  of  the 
ij  and  aavy,  a  highly  necessaiy 
of  Pericles  (i.  141,  note), 
first  placed  arms  in  the  bonds  of 
•lu'h  ai  were  tiecessitiitH  to  gnin 
thar  daily  bread.  Id  the  cnurae  iif 
Ihi*  war,  either  bjr  Cleon  or  an  uu- 
kiiowu  Callistratiui,  was  inlnHluceil 


the  further  innovation  of  paying  lli« 
citizens  that  attended  thcassembly 
(iii.  5U,note).  This,  together  wiili 
the  pay  of  the  jurors  (v.  J8.  note), 
magistrates,  senators  &c.,  was  now 
abolished :  which  at  once  upenited 
to  exclude  from  the  ma^stracies 
uiid  judicial  oSiccstheclasscx  with* 
out  property.  Tbc  former  InineTer 
was  revived  aftot  the  full  of  the  31} 
tyrants.] 

c'c  » 
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the  most  carried  a  good  shew  :  because  they  thatl 
would  set  forward  the  alteration  of  the  state,  were 
to  have  the  managing  of  the  same'.  Yet  the^eop/e 
and  the  Council  of  the  Bean  met  still ;  but  de- 
bated nothing,  save  what  the  conspirators  thought 
fit ;  nay,  all  that  spake  were  of  that  number,  and 
had  considered  before  what  they  were  to  say".  Nor 
would  any  of  the  rest  speak  against  them,  for  fear, 
because  they  saw  the  combination  was  great:  and._ 
if  any  man  did,  he  was  quickly  made  away  by  on) 
convenient  means  or  other ;  and  no  inquiry  mat 
after  the  deed-doers,  nor  justice  prosecuted  against'* 
any  that  was  suspected.  But  the  people  were  so 
quiet  and  so  afraid,  that  every  man  thought  it  gain 
to  escape  violence,  though  he  said  never  a  won 
Their  hearts  failed  them,  because  they  thought  th) 
conspirators  more  indeed  than  they  were  :  and  1 
learn  their  number,  in  respect  of  the  greatness  i 
the  city  and  for  that  they  knew  not  one  another^ 
they  were  unable^.  For  the  same  cause  also  was  ' 
it  impossible  for  any  man  that  was  angry  at  it,  to 
bemoan  himself,  whereby  to  be  revenged  on  them 
that  conspired'':  for  he  must  have  told  his  mind, 
either  to  one  he  knew  not,  or  to  one  he  knew  and 
trusted  not.     For  the  populars  approached  each 

'  ["  This  was  Uiruwn  out  as  a.  was  considered  befarebuid  by  tbfl 

bait  10  the  many:   liit  as  fur   tbe  conapinitors".] 
povers  of  govtnimeDt,  the  nutbora         '  ["  Afld  tu  Sod  out  the  coosp- 

oftlietevolutionmeanttokeepthem  rakirs,  a  thing  impossible  for  tbe 

to  themselves".    The  100  were  all  greatnesa  of  the  city,  their  ipw- 

ehosen  b;  Pcisuuilcj-  aud  his  part;:  ranee  of  tat-h  other  also  put  U  oi 

the  5000  were  iiuTcr  ts  be  namad  of  ibeir  jHiwer".] 
at  all. — The  "  council  of  tbe  bean'        *  ["  Fur  the  anme  cause,  one  til 

was  the  senate :  chosen  by  the  bean,  wasaggrieicil  could  not  e' 

that  ie,  b;  ballot]  plain  to  ao;  one,  thereby  to  r  , 

'  [".^ud  oU  that  was  lo  be  Eaid,  binill.al  w;ispl(itliDgagainsthim.T 


and.^ 
r  on^fl 

nadiB 
ainrt"^ 

e  80 
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ner,  every  one  with  jealousy,  as  if  tliey  thought 
him  of  the  plot.  For  indeed  there  were  such 
amongst  them,  as  uo  man  would  have  thought 
would  ever  have  turned  to  the  oligarchy  :  and 
those  were  they  that  caused'  in  the  many  that 
diffidence ;  and  by  strengthening  the  jealousy  of 
the  populars  one  against  another,  conferred  raost 
to  the  security  of  Ihefew. 

67.  During  this  opportunity,  Pisander  and  they 
that  were  with  him,  coming  in  fell  in  hand  pre- 
sently with  the  remainder  of  the  business.  And 
first  they  assembled  the  people,  and  delivered  their 
opinion,  for  ten  men  to  be  chosen  with  power 
absolute  to  make  a  draught  of  laws ;  aud  having 
drawn  them,  to  deliver  their  opinion  at  a  day 
appoiuted  before  the  people,  touching  the  best  form 
of  government  for  the  city.  Afterwards,  when 
that  day  came,  they  summoned  the  assembly  to 
Colonus";  which  is  a  place  consecrated  to  Neptune 
without  the  city,  about  two  furlongs  off.  And 
they  that  were  appointed  to  write  the  laws,  pre- 
sented this,  and  only  this  :  That  it  should  he  law- 
Jut  for  any  Athenian  to  deliver  whatsoever  opinion 
he  pleased;  imposing  of  great  punishments  upon 
whosoever  should  either  accuse  any  that  so  spake 
of  violating  the  laws',  or  otherwise  do  him  hurt. 


'  ["  Mosl  of  all  cnuaed".] 
'  ["They  enclosed  the  assembly 
at  Sec. — about  ten  stadiaolT". — The 
Srylhuuia,  or  foreim  mercenxry  po- 
lice, used  lu  enclose  the  plai*  of 
uieinlil;  with  a  redmpc,  as  well  to 
Mvlude  non-voten  as  to  confine  the 
Totnn  till  the  business  wns  finished. 
The  onlinar;  phicc  of  ussembly, 
orijpinill;  tlii'  Pnyx  within  thetily, 


was  arieraards,  as  in  most  demo- 
cratic stutes,  the  theatre,  inottly 
that  of  Dionysus  in  the  Peincus. 
(Herm.  %  I2g).  The  present  assem- 
bly WHS  licld  without  the  city,  that 
is.beyoDd  tlie  influence  of  the  sUves 
and  mKbcci,  who  would  bare  ts- 
voureil  any  iliaturliance.] 

'  ["  Shnuld  cither  pniscoule  lij 
Ipa^il  irapnvufuiiv,  or  should  Uther- 
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VIII.      Now  here  indeed  it  was  in  plain  terms  propounded, 
• — ^ — ■    "  that  not  any  magistracy  of  the  form  befure  used, 
A.c.in.     might  any  longer  be  in  force,  nor  any  fee  belong 
Ti»r«tnof'th,r  unto  it :  but  that  five  Prytanes  might  be  elected, 
■WW  oiigafchj.   gy^  these  five  choose  a  hundred,  and  every  one  of 
this  hundred    take    unto  him  three  others:    and 
these  four  hundred  entering  into  the  council-hoose, 
might  have  absolute  authority  to  govern  the  state 
as  they  thought   best,   and  to  summon  the  five 
thousand  as  oft  as  to  them  it  should  seem  good". 
pMndsr.prin-      68.  He  that  deUvered  this  opinion  was  Pisander: 
di'i^h'j."    ^  who  was  also  otherwise  openly  the  forwardest  to 
Aiiiiphon  .n-    put  down  thc  democracy.     But  he  that  contrived 
^Ae'fc'w."'''  the  whole  business,  how  to  bring  it  to  this  pasSj 
and  had  long  thought  upon  it,  was  Antiphon : 
man  for  virtue  not  inferior  to  any  Athenian  of 
time,  and  the  ablest  of  any  man  both  to  dev 
well,  and  also  to  express  well  what  he  had  devised: 
and  though  he  came  not  into  the  assemblies  of  the 
people,nor  willingly  to  any  other  debatings,  because 
the  multitudehadhiminjealousyforthe  opinion  they 
had  of  the  power  of  his  eloquence ;  yetwhen  anyman 
that  had  occasion  of  suit,  either  in  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice or  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  came  to  him 
for  his  counsel,  this  one  man  was  able  to  help  him 
most.    The  same  man,  when  afterwards  the  govern- 
ment of  THE  FOUR  HUNDRED  went  down  and  was 
vexed  of  the  people,  was  heard  plead  for  himseJf, 
when  his  life  was  in  question  for  that  business',  the 
rLrjnii:iiii.flu.  best  of  auy  man  to  this  day.      Phrynichus  also 


Antiplioa. 


ISSj 


wise  do  him  hurt.  And  thereupon  it  having  established  (the  Fnur  Hop 

wasopenl;pn})H>iLii(led,lhiilijnina-  drcil)".  Thucydidea  isinid  to  h 

gislracj"  &c.   See  iii.  43,  note.]  liwn  HdiEcipli^urAiili|>haii 

'  ["  When  called  in  qucsliou  for  iHiuliou  which  rvceivvavounteiM 
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wed  himself  an  earnest  man  for  the  oligarchy,       viii. 
and  that  more  earnestly  than  any  other  ;  because    'Jeab  iVT 
he  feared  Alcibiades,  and  knew  him  to  be  acquainted     ^*^-^l 
with  all  his  practices  at  Samos  with  Astyochus;  oihoruiniioror 
aud  thought  in  all  probahiHty,  that  he  would  never     ""^^  '■ 
return  to  live  under  the  government  of  the/ew. 
And  this  man,  in  any  matter  of  weight,  appeared 
the  most  sufficient  to  be  relied  on'.     Also  Thera- 
menes  the  son  of  Aguou,  an  able  man  both  for 
elocution  and  understanding,  was  another  of  the 
principal  of  those  that  overthrew  the  democracy. 

So  that  it  is  no  marvel  if  the  business  took 

effect,  being  by  many   and  wise  men  conducted, 

though  it  were  a  hard  one.     For  it  went  sore  with 

the  Athenian  people,  almost  a  hundred  years  after 

the  expulsion  of  the  tyrants,  to  be  now  deprived  of 

^thgir  Hberty  ;  having  not  only  uot  been  subject  to 

^^b,  but  also  for  the  half  of  this  time  been  inured 

^^H|i3omiuion  over  others, 

69.  When  the  assembly,  after  it  had  passed  these  ihn  f«ii Hhh. 
things  no  man  contradicting,  was  dissolved  ;  then  lCwn"i.i73" 
afterwards  they  brought  the  four  hundred  into  *„™"of''n,„ 
the  council-house  in  this  manner.     The  Athenians  himJrpd  cniicd 


(rcitn  the  terras  in  which  he  is  here 
ipoken  of,  lie  is  alxo  suid  to  linve 
been  tlie  fiisl  orator  who  trrole 
(peecbcs  fur  his  clients,  or  opened 
■  tcliool  of  thetorie.  He  is  eciit,  in 
ch.  BO,  with  Phrynichus  and  other* 
on  an  einbaiisj'  to  Sparta:  for  this 
lie  WHS  tried  and  lost  his  life :  his 
properly  wu  confiEcatcil,  bis  body 
refused  burial  in  Allies,  and  bis 
bm\\j  deelured  un^i.] 

'  ["And  Tor  Ibis  dangerous  bu9i< 
l^after  thai  be  enteieil  upon  it, 
d  theublcstorall".   See 


his  aitsassiiiation,  cb.  ^2.  The  ca- 
reer of  tlie  persoD  nest  nttmed, 
Tberutnenes,  son  of  Hagtion,  is  re- 
markable. Be  will  1>e  found  berore 
long  deserting  la  the  democracy. 
He  was  one  of  the  promoters  of  the 
prosecu  tioDufthelen  generals  foinot 
recoTCrinjf  their  own  dead  afterlbeir 
victory  at  Arginua».  Hewosafter- 
wurds  one  of  Ljsander's  30  tyrants: 
and  was  finally  put  to  death  for  bis 
opposition  lo  the  headlong  uieasu  res 
of  Ciitias,  the  leader  of  the  extreme 
party  uniDUgal  the  ihlrtj.] 
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were  evermore  partly  on  the  walls,  and  partly  at  thdr 
arms  in  the  camp,  in  regard  of  the  enemy  that 
lay  at  Deceleia*.  Therefore  on  the  day  appointed, 
they  suffered  such  as  knew  not  their  intent,  to  go 
forth  as  they  were  wont.  But  to  such  as  were  of 
the  conspiracy,  they  quietly  gave  order  not  to  go 
to  the  camp  itself  ^  but  to  lag  behind  at  a  certain 
distance :  and  if  any  man  should  oppose  what  was 
in  doing,  to  take  arms  and  keep  them  back.  They 
to  whom  this  charge  was  given,  were  [thej  An- 
drians,  Tenians,  three  hundred  Carystians,  and  such 
of  the  colony  of  ^^gina  which  the  Athenians  had 
sent  thither  to  inhabit^  as  came  on  purpose  to  this 
action  with  their  own  arms.  These  things  thus 
ordered,  the  four  hundred,  with  every  man  a 
secret  dagger,  accompanied  with  one  hundred  and 
twenty  young  men  of  Greece^  whom  they  used  for 
occasions  of  shedding  of  blood,  came  in  upon  the 
Counsellers  of  the  Bean,  as  they  sat  in  the  council- 
house,  and  commanded  them  to  take  their  salary 
and  be  gone :  which  also  they  brought  ready  with 
them,  for  the  whole  time  they  were  behind*,  and 


*  ["  The  Athenians,  in  regard  of 
the  enemy  at  Deceleia,  were  all  of 
them  evermore,  some  upon  the 
walls,  and  some  on  station  where 
the  arms  were  piled.  On  this  day, 
therefore,  thev  suffered"  &c.  As 
soon  as  the  assembly  was  dissolved, 
those  that  were  not  in  the  conspi- 
racy, were  allowed  to  disperse  as 
usual  after  the  parade.] 

■  ["  Not  to  go  exactly  to  the  stii- 
tion  of  the  arms".] 

^  [These  new  settlers  peculiarly 
dreaded  the  Pelo|>onnesiaus  getting 


the  upper  hand  in  the  war,  and  re- 
storing (as  in  fact  they  did  at  the 
end  of  the  war)  the  iEgineUe  whom 
they  had  dispossessed  of  their 
estates.  Am.] 

*  [Supposed  to  be  called  GVe- 
ciaiiSy  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
Scythiaus,  of  whom  the  ordinary 
police  of  Athens  was  composed. 
They  were  probably  membt^rs  of 
some  of  the  aristocratical  clubs  aU 
ready  noticed :  see  ch.  54.  Am.] 

*  ["  For  the  remainder  of  thecur> 
rent  year".] 
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paid  it  to  them  as  they  went  out.     70.  And  the      viii. 
rest  of  the  citizens  mutinied  not,  but  rested  quiet'.    '|.^,„'  ^,",'" 
The  four  hundred  being  now  entered  into     a.c.iii. 
the  council-house,  created  Prytanes  amongst  them- 
selves by  lot,  and  made  their  prayers  and  sacrifices 
to  the  gods,  all  that  were  before  usual    at    the 
entrance  upou  the  government.     And  afterwards 
receding  far  from  that  course  which  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  state  was  used  by  the  people, 
saving  that  for  Alcibiades  his  sake  they  recalled 
not  the  outlaws,  in  other  things  they  governed  the 
commonwealth   imperiously :    and  not    only  slew 
some,  though  not  many,  such  as  they  thought  fit 
to  be  made  away,  and  imprisoned  some,  and  con- 
fined others  to  places  abroad  ;  but  also  sent  heralds 
to  Agis,  king  of  the  Lacedsemouiaiis,  who  was  then 
at  Deceleia,  signifying  that  they  would  come  to 
composition  with   him ;  and  that  now  he  might 
better  treat  with  them,  than  he  might  before  with 
the  uncoustant  people.    71.  But  he,  not  imagining  Aai*,iiii»peihiit 
that  the  city  was  yet  in  quiet  nor  wiUing  so  soon^'."^™^ 
to  deliver  up  their  ancient  liberty,  but  rather  that .""»«""  "-i"" 
if  they  saw  him  approach  with  great  forces  they 
would  he  it)  tumult,  not  yet  believing  fully  but  that 
some  stir  or  other  would  arise  amongst  them,  gave 
noanswer  at  all  to  those  that  came  from  the  four 
HUNDRED,  touching  the  conipositiou  :  but  having 
sent  for   new  and  great  forces  out    of    Pelopon- 
nesus, came   down   himself  not  long  after,  both 
with  the  army  at  Deceleia  and  those  new  comers. 


["  And  wheu  the  touucil 

iiiicr  willmul  "| 

tloo,  nud  \he  rvst  ur  ihc  cii 


mutinied  not,  hut  reeled  riuLchtlicD 
llie  Four  Hundred  hein);  entered 
iulo  llie  couucil-Lou«e  i(c."] 
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to  the  Athenian  walls :  hoping  that  they  would 
fall  into  his  hands  according  to  his  desire,  at  least 
the  more  easily  for  their  confusion,  or  perhaps  at 
the  very  first  shout  of  their  voices,  in  respect  of 
the  tumult  that  in  all  likelihood  was  to  happen 
both  within  and  without  the  city.  For,  as  for  the 
long  walls,  in  regard  of  the  few  defendants  likely 
to  be  found  upon  tliem,  he  thought  he  could  not 
fail  to  take  them'.  But  when  he  came  near,  and 
the  Athenians  were  without  any  the  least  alteration 
within ;  and  had  with  their  horsemen  which  they 
sent  out,  and  a  part  of  their  men  of  arms  and 
of  their  light-armed  and  of  their  archers,  over- 
thrown some  of  his  men  that  approached  too 
near,  and  gotten  some  arms  and  bodies  of  the 
slain  :  rectified  thus,  he  withdrew  his  army  again. 
And  himself,  and  such  as  were  with  him  before, 
stayed  in  their  places  at  Deceleia ;  but  as  for  those 
that  came  last,  after  they  had  stayed  awhile  in  the 
,-  country,  he  sent  them  home  again.  After  this  the 
*FOUR  HUNDRED,  notwithstanding  their  former 
repulse,  sent  ambassadors  unto  Agis  anew  :  and  he 
now  receiving  them  better,  by  his  advice  they  sent 
ambassadors  also  to  Lacedsemon  about  an  agree- 
ment, being  desirous  of  peace. 
u.  72.  They  likewise  sent  ten  men  to  Samos,  to 
satisfy  the  army:  and  to  tell  them,  "that  the 
oligarchy  was  not  set  up  to  any  prejudice  of  the 
city  or  citizens,  but  for  the  safety  of  the  whole 

'  ["  Hoping   either    thai    Ibeir  ceed,  even  wilh  ihe  very  first  al- 

ugitalinn  would  render  tliem  more  luck,  iu  taking  the  long  whIIs,  in 

submissive  to  their  (the  Pelopon-  regard  of  their  deserUil  stale  fur 

nesiaus'}  purpose,  or  lliat  in   tlic  the  same  rciuon".  Gocll.   Am.  rqc 

cunfuniim  likely  to  be  fauml  bath  ruiy  itarpiv  Tfix''r :  vulguct  Bekk. 

witbin  and  without  he  might  sac-  rwv  yap  /t.  r.] 


*  state  :  and  that  they  which  had  their  hands  in  it      ^ 
were  five  thoasand,  and  not  four  hundred  only' ;     " 
notwithstanding  that  the  Athenians,  by  reason  of     -^ 
warfare  and  employment  abroad,  never  assembled, 
of  how  ^-eat  consequence  soever  was  the  matter 
to   be    handled,    so  frequent  as   to  be  five  thou- 
sand there  at  once"^     And  having  in  other  things 
instructed    them  how  to  make    the    best    of  the 
matter,  they  sent  them  away  immediately  after  the 
government  was  changed :  fearing,  as  also  it  fell 
out,  lest  the  seafaring  multitude  would  not  only 
not  continue  in  this  oligarchical  form  themselves, 
but  the  mischief  beginning  there  would    depose 
them  also. 

73.  For  in  Samos  there  was  a  commotion  about  ti.^- 
%e  oligarchy  already:  and  this  that  foUoweth,  hap-  3" 

'  pened  about  the  same  time  that  the  four  hun-'"''" 
DR ED  were  set  up  in  Athens,  Those  Samians  that 
had  risen'^  against  the  nobility,  and  were  of  the 
people's  side,  turning  when  Pisander  came  thither, 
at  the  persuasion  of  him  and  of  those  Athenians  in 
Samos  that  were  his  accomplices,  conspired  toge- 
r  to  the  number  of  three  hundred,  and  were  to 


'  ["  And  that  the  jcovcminent 
n  tbe  hands  of  AOOO,  an<l  doi 
0  onlj.'T 

■  pt  is  obsen'cd  that  this  could 
H  be  tru«,  because  some  decrees, 
icisnt  Hod  all  privilegia,  re- 
■  mnjority,  or  at  all  eveDls 
Mpreseuce,  of  6000  citizens.  It 
I  also  observed  that  it  does  not 
BO  large  a  proportion 
ns  coald  he  alisent  on 
Ice,  »s  to  leave  hi  bume 
o  note  OfH  3000  to  nttenJ  the 


assemblv.  But  in  the  lirst  place, 
Ihul  is  uot  said :  hut  oulf  (bat  dOOO 
did  not  attend  the  assembly.  And 
next,  the  afiseition  is  not  that  of 
Thucydidesihut  of  Pisander  and  bia 
party :  und  most  probably  nn  cxftg- 
geration.  Of  the  citizens  however, 
whose  (TR)^  number  is  reckoned  at 
about  20,000,  a  fourth  part  would 
bealargepioportion  to  assemble  on 
any  but  very  important  occasions.] 
'  Iron;  ■' ui  the  linie  liefore- 
ini'nlioued" :  stech.2l.] 
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viii.  have  assaulted  the  rest  as  populars.  And  one 
YBABxxi/  Hyperbolus,  a  lewd  fellow*,  who,  not  for  any  fear 
oi^is^i"  ^^  ^^^  power  or  for  any  dignity,  but  for  wickedness 
of  life  and  dishonour  he  did  the  city,  had  been 
banished  by  ostracism,  they  slew :  abetted  therein 
both  by  Charminus,  one  of  the  commanders,  and 
by  other  Athenians  that  were  amongst  them,  who 
had  given  them  their  faith.  And  together  with  these, 
they  committed  other  facts  of  the  same  kind  :  and 
were  fully  bent  to  have  assaulted  the  popular  side. 
But  they  having  gotten  notice  thereof,  made  known 
the  design  both  to  the  generals,  Leon  and  Diome- 
don ;  (for  these  being  honoured  by  the  people, 
endured  the  oligarchy  unwillingly) ;  and  also  to 
Thrasybulus  and  Thrasyllus,  whereof  one  was  cap- 
tain of  a  galley,  and  the  other  captain  of  a  baud 
of  men  of  arms^,  and  to  such  others  continu- 
ally as  they  thought  stood  ^  in  greatest  opposition 
to  the  conspirators :  and  required  of  them  that 
they  would  not  see  them  destroyed,  and  Samosf 


'  [f^oxBnpov  avOptttwov:  au  epi-  under  another  name,  petalUm^At 

that  implying  that  he  was  capable  Syracuse  also.    It  is  spoken  of  bj 

of  any  baseness.  He  labours  under  Aristotle  (iii.  9,  v.  8)  with  some  ap- 

the  charge  not  only  of  political  pro-  probation,  not  only  as  a  check  on 

tligacy,  but  of  private  dishonesty  in  the  dangerous  power  of  individuals, 

the  exercise  of  his  trade  of  a  lamp-  but  also  as  some  security  against 

maker.  Thirl,  ch.  xxxii.  There  is  a  the  people  resorting  to  more  violent 

tradition  that  it  was  by  an  intrigue  measures  to  rid  themselves  of  ob- 

of  Alcibiades  that  ostracism   was  noxious  persons.  He  adds  however 

applied  to  Hyperbolus,  and  that  it  that  the  people  knew  not  how  to 

answered    its    intended    purpose :  use  their  weapon  :  instead  of  look- 

ostracism  was  thereby  rendered  con-  ing  to  the  common  weal,  oraauiff- 

teniptible,    and    fell    into    disuse  ruaSc  ixP***^''^    ^^'^C    6frrp€ucuT/AoiQm 

(Ilerni.  §  164).     It  is  an  invention  iii.  9.] 

attributed  to  Cleisthenes :  it  was  -  ["  Captain  of  the  hoplites".] 

afterwards  adopted  by  the  demo-  ^  ["  And  to  such  others  as  they 

cracics  of  Argos  and  Mcgara,  and  thought  stood  i  J  ways".] 
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ienated  from  the  Athenians,  by  the  only  means  of  viii. 
which  their  dominion  had  till  this  time  kept  itself  ■  ' 
in  the  state  it  is  iu.  They  hearing  it,  went  to  a.c.4ii. 
the  soldiers,  and  exhorted  them  one  by  one  not  to 
suffer  it :  especially  to  the  Paralians,  who  were  all 
Athenians  and  freemen,  corae  thither  in  the  galley 
called  Paralus,  and  had  always  before  been  enemies 
to  the  oligarchy'.  And  Leon  and  Diomedou, 
whensoever  they  went  forth  any  whither,  left  them 
certain  galleys  for  their  guard  :  so  that  when  the 
three  hundred  assaidted  them,  the  commons  of  the 
Samians,  with  the  help  of  all  these,  and  especially 
of  the  Paralians,  had  the  upperhand :  and  of  the 
three  hundred  slew  thirty.  Three  of  the  chief 
authors  they  banished :  and  burying  in  oblivion 
the  fault  of  the  rest,  governed  the  state  from  that 
itime  forward  as  a  democracy. 

74.  The  Paralus,  and  in  it  ChBereas  the  sou  of  ti*  hmj  wnd 

;hestratus,  a  man  of  Athens,  one  that  had  been  I,"ryll™,"i','^ 
'orward  in  the  making  of  this  change,  the  Samians ''^'"""'^"" 
and   the    soldiers   dispatched   presently  away  tO'"«i'i>'"ri>i8<ii« 
Athens,  to  advertise  them  of  what  was  done  :  for  wHihru  in 
they  knew  not  yet,  that  the  government  was  in  the  7ii'ietl^''^ "' 
hands  of  THE  four  hundred.  When  they  arrived, 
THE  FOUR  HUNDRED  castsome  two  orthree  of  these 
of  the  Paralus  into  prison  :  the  rest,  after  they  had 
taken  the  galley  from  them  and  put  them  aboard 

ther  military  galley,  they  commanded  to  keep 


'  ^>  EspeciHilj  tu  tlie  Panilinns,  iii.  17,  note),  was  stTonjfly  ilis]H)scil 

crew  of  the  ship  (Paralus);  all  to  democracy :  Imt  ibe  Puralinns, 

AtbcmnnE  and  freemen,  and  ei'erat  receivinf;  hif;bt'r  pnv,  Imd  a  still 

all  tiineahoEtile  to  oligarch]',  cren  stranger  inieiest  UiaD  llic  rest  in 

bdbre  its  appearance". —Tbe  wbole  upholding  the  maritinie  doininioii, 

the  greater  part  of  nnd  therefore  ulso  the  ili'iiintnic;, 

iVei,  (i.  J4I,  note;  (if  Athens,] 
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guard  about  Euboea.  But  Chsereas,  by  some  means 
or  other  getting  presently  away,  seeing  how  things 
went,  came  back  to  Samos ;  and  related  to  the 
army  all  that  the  Athenians  had  done,  aggravating 
it  to  the  utmost :  as  that  they  punished  every  man 
with  stripes,  to  the  end  that  none  should  contra- 
dict the  doings  of  those  that  bore  rule  ;  and  that 
their  wives  and  children  at  home  were  abused ; 
and  that  they  had  an  intention  further  to  take  and 
imprison  all  that  were  of  kin  to  any  of  the  army 
which  was  not  of  their  faction,  to  the  intent  to  kill 
them  if  they  of  Samos  would  not  submit  to  their 
authority.  And  many  other  things  he  told  them, 
,  adding  lies  of  his  own.  75.  When  they  heard 
'"  this,  they  were  ready  at  first  to  have  fallen  upon 
the  chief  authors  of  the  oligarchy,  and  upon  such 
of  the  rest  as  were  partakers  of  it.  Yet  afterwards, 
being  hindered  by  such  as  came  between'  and 
advised  them  not  to  overthrow  the  state,  the 
enemy  lying  so  near  with  their  galleys  to  assault 
them  ;  they  gave  it  over.  After  this,  Thrasybnlus 
the  sou  of  Lyons,  and  Thrasyllus,  (for  these  were 
the  principal  authors  of  the  change),  determining 
now  openly  to  reduce  the  state  at  Samos  to  a  de- 
mocracy, took  oaths  of  all  the  soldiers,  especially 
of  the  oligarchicals,  the  greatest  they  could  devise*: 
both  that  they  should  be  subject  to  the  democracy 
and  agree  together ;  and  also  that  they  should 
zealously  prosecute  the  war  against  the  Pelopon- 
nesians;  and  withal  be  enemies  to  the  four  hun- 
dred, and  not  to  have  to  do  with  them  by  ambas- 


I 


'  ["  Bj  those  between  (tlie 
tFSlreinp  piirtipR)";  tluil  intimii.v 
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lors,     Tlie  same   oath  was   taken  by  all  the 
iana  that  were  of  age ;  and  the  Atheuian  sol-    '~^_ 
communicated  with  them  their  whole  affairs,      ■'> 
igether  with  whatsoever  should  succeed  of  their 
dangers';  for  whom  and  for  themselves,  they  made 
account  there  was  no  refuge  of  safety  ;  but  that  if 
either  the  four  hundred  or  the  enemy  at  Mile- 
tas  overcame  them,  they  must  needs  perish. 

76.  So  there  was  a  contention  at  this  time :  one 
ide  compelUng  the  city  to  a  democracy  ;  the  other, 
army  to  an  oligarchy.     And  presently  there 
'as  an  assembly  of  the  soldiers  called :  wherein 
they  deprived  the  former  commanders,  and  such 
captains  of  galleys  as  they  had  in  suspicion,  of  their 
charge;  and  chose  others,  both  captains  of  galleys 
and  commanders,  in  their  places  ;  of  which  Thra- 
sybulus  aod  Thrasyllus  were  two.    And  they  stood  tuo, 
up  and  encouraged  one  another,  both  otherwise,  ^i,'[° 
and  with  this :  "  that  they  had  no  cause  to  be  "'^'^^'J 
dejected  for  the  city's  revolting  from  them ;  for  "■■■" 
they  at  Athens,  being  the  lesser  part,  had  forsaken 
them,  who  were  not  only  the  greater  part,  but  also 
every  way  the  better  provided".     For  they  having 
the  whole  navy,  could  compel  the  rest  of  the  cities 

.bject  unto  them  to  pay  in  their  money  as  well 

iw,  as  if  they  were  to  set  out  from  Athens  itself. 

id  that  they  also  had  a  city,  namely  Samos,  no 

weak  one ;  but  even  such  a  one,  as  when  they 

were  enemies,  wanted  little  of  taking  the  dominion 

of  the  sea  from  the  Athenians.     That  the  seat  of 

le  war,  was  the  same  it  was  before'';  and  that 

'  ["  M&de  common  cnuse  wilh        •  ["  The  belLer  able  to  provide 
la  to  ibe  result  of  the  pri?8eRt    themselves".  Goell.  .\m.] 
rau*  crisis".]  *  ["  For  tliat  Ibty  bol/i  hiul  Sa- 
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VIII.  they  should  be  better  able  to  provide  themselves  of 
\^^^  „j;  things  necessary,  having  the  navy,  than  they  should 
^^  1^}'  l>e  that  were  at  home  in  the  city.  And  that  they 
at  Athens  were  masters  of  the  entrance  or  reiraens, 
both  formerly  by  the  favour  of  them  at  Samos^: 
and  that  now  also,  unless  they  restore  them  the 
government,  they  shall  again  be  brought  to  that 
pass,  that  those  at  Samos  shall  be  better  able  to 
bar  them  the  use  of  the  sea,  than  they  shall  be 
to  bar  it  them  of  Samos.  That  it  was  a  trifle  and 
worth  nothing,  which  was  conferred  to  the  over- 
coming of  the  enemy  by  the  city;  and  a  small 
matter  it  would  be  to  lose  it,  seeing  they  had  nei- 
ther any  more  silver  to  send  them,  (for  the  soldiers 
shifted  for  themselves),  nor  yet  good  direction, 
which  is  the  thing  for  which  the  city  hath  the  com- 
mand of  the  armies.  Nay,  that  in  this  point  they 
erred  which  were  at  Athens ;  in  that  they  had 
abrogated  the  laws  of  their  country :  whereas  they 
at  Samos  did  both  observe  the  same  themselves, 
and  endeavour  to  constrain  the  other  to  do  so 
likewise^.  So  that  such  of  them  in  the  camp  as 
should  give  good  council,  were  as  good  as  they  in 
the  city.  And  that  Alcibiades,  if  they  would  de- 
cree his  security  and  his  return,  would  with  all  his 
heart  procure  the  king  to  be  their  confederate. 

nios  for  tbeir  city,  Sic:  and  were  his  nine  months'  siege  of  Sainos  to 

able  to  defend  themselves  from  the  Agfamemnon's  ten  years'  siege  of 

enemy  from  this  place  as  hereto-  Troy,  appears  to  have  had  a  narrow 

fore". — The  allusion  of  taking  the  escape  of  coming  home  with  a  dif- 

dominion  of  the  se^i  from  Athens,  is  ferent  tiile.] 
to  the  events  of  i.  I  U>:  where  Peri-        *  [**  Of  themselves,  stationed  as 

cles,  notwithstanding  the  honours  an  advanced  guard  at  $amos'\] 
he  received  on  his  return  from  that        '  ["  And  will  endeavour  to  force 

expedition,  and  his  comparison  of  them  (the  Athenians)  to  do  so".] 
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j^d  that  which  is  the  maiu  thing:,  if  they  failed  of  viii, 
all  other  helps,  yet  with  so  great  a  fleet  they  could  TT^T^ 
not  fail  of  many  places  to  retire  to,  in  which  they  *  *"  "' 
might  find  both  city  and  territory." 

77.  When  they  had  thus  debated  the  matter  in 
the  assembly  and  encouraged  one  another,  they 
made  ready,  as  at  other  times,  whatsoever  was 
necessary  for  the  war'.  And  the  ten  ambassadors 
which  were  sent  to  Samos  from  the  four  hun- 
dred, hearing  of  this  by  the  way  at  Delos,  wiiither 
they  were  come  already,  stayed  still  there. 

78.  About  the  same  time  also,  the  soldiers  of  lj™.  nw  w 
the  Peloponnesian  fleet  at  Miletus  murmured  di^",g,i^' 
amongst  themselves,  that  Astyochus  and  Tissa-  '^^J^*,^"^ 
phernes  overthrew  the  state  of  their  affairs.  Asty-  •"  "^"  ">" 
ochns  in  refusing  to  fight ;  both  before,  when  their 

own  fleet  vias  stronger-,  and  that  of  the  Athenians 
hut  smalt ;  and  also  now,  whilst  they  were  said  to 
be  in  sedition,  and  their  fleet  divided ;  and  in  ex- 
pecting the  Phcenician  fleet,  in  fame,  not  in  fact  to 
come  from  Tissaphenies'':  and  Tissapbernes,  in 
that  he  not  only  brought  not  iu  that  fleet  of  his, 
but  also  impaired  theirs  by  not  giving  them  their 
pay,  neither  fully  nor  continually :  and  that  they 
therefore  ought  no  longer  to  delay  time,  but  to 
hazard  battle.  This  was  urged  principally  by  the 
Syracusians. 

79.  Astyochus  and  the  confederates,  when  they 
heard  of  the  murmur,  and  had  in  council  resolved 
to  fight,  especially  after  they  were  informed  that 

'  ["  They  set  themselves  alao  W  yel   in   greater  strength";  greater, 

preparing   lot   war   with    no    less  tbal  is,  iban  now.] 

al«critj".l  '  ["  'ITiey  were  running  Ibe  risk 

*  ^■'Whilst  thej  wore  themselves  of  perishing  liy  delaj".] 

VOL.  IX.  D  D 
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Till.       Saraos  was  in  a  tumult:  putting  forthwith  their 
"^    [^    whole  fleet  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and 
A,c,*ii.      twelve  sail,  with  order  given  to  the  Milesians  to 
march  by  land  to  the  same  place,  went  to  Mycale. 
ID  rifNM  ii.     But  the  Athenians,  being  come  out  from  Samos 
with  their  fleet  of  eighty-two  galleys,  and  riding 
now  at  Glance  of  the  territory  of  Mycale,  ( [for]  in 
this  part  [toward  Mycale]  Samos  is  but  a  little 
way  from  the  continent),  when  they  descried  the 
Peloponnesian  fleet  coming  against  them,  put  in 
again  to  Samos :  as  not  esteeming  themselves  a 
sufficient  number,  to  hazard  their  whole  fortune 
on  the  battle.    Besides,  they  stayed  for  the  coming 
of  Strombichides  from  Hellespont  to  their  aid  {for 
they  saw  that  they  of  Miletus  had  a  desire  to  fight) 
with  those  galleys  that  went  from  Chios  against 
Abydos':  for  they  had  sent  unto  him  before.     So 
these  retired  into  Samos.    And  the  Peloponnesii 
putting  in  at  Mycale,  there  encamped :  as  also  dii 
the  land-forces  of  the  Milesians,  and  others  of  the 
country  thereabouts.     The  next  day,  when  they 
meant  to  have  gone  against  Samos,  they  received 
news  that  Strombichides  with  his  galleys  was  ar- 
rived out  of  Hellespont :  and  thereupon  returned 
«AiLoui«m   presently  to  Miletus.     Then  the  Athenians  ou  the 
i^^"™w."  other  side,  with  the  addition  of  these  galleys,  went 
lmiu«7Kni«i  (0  Miletus,  being  now  one  hundred  and  eight  sail, 
intending  to  fight :    but  when  nobody  came  out 
against  them,  they  likewise  went  back  to  Samos. 
idponnr-      80.  Immediately  after  this,  the  same  sammer, 
KiC°  the  Pelopoanesians,  who    refused   to   come   out  J 


'  [  For  theae  guUeje  »ee  cb.  62.     ^ence  thai  Uiej'  in  Milctut  were  itr^M 
"  BcsidfE,  having  previous  intelli-    lending  lu  fight,  they  staTcd"  &c.l  J 
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lainst  the  enemy,  as   holding  themselves  with      vin. 
their  whole  fleet  too  weak  to  give  them  hattle,  and    "^T^^T^ 
were  now  at  a  stand  how  to  get  money  for  the     ac.hi. 
maintenance  of  so  great  a  number  of  galleys':  wn.a»i!.fHei. 
sent  Clearchus,  the  son  of  Rhamphias,  with  forty  ,^lI^"gLi." 
galleys,  aecording  to  the  order  at  first  from  Pelo- ""''  '"'  «'"*''^ 
ponnesQs*,  to  Phamabazus.    For  not  only  Pharna- 
bazns  himself  had  sent  for,  and  promised  to  pay 
them  :    but  they  were  advertised  besides  by  am- 
bassadors, that  Byzantium  had  a  purpose  to  revolt. 
Hereopoo  these  Peloponuesian  galleys  having  put 
out  into  the  main  sea,  to  the  end  that  they  might 
not  he  seen  as  they  passed  by ;  and  tossed  with 
tempests,  part  of  them,  which  were  the  greatest 
number,  and  Clearchus  with  them,  got  into  Delos, 
and    came    afterwards    to    Miletus    again  ;    but 
Clearchus  went  thence  again  into  the  Hellespont 
by  land,  and  had  the  command  there :  and  part 
under  the  charge  of  Helixus,  a  Megarean,  which 
were  ten  sail,  went  safely  through  into  the  Helles- 
pont, and  caused  Byzantium  to  revolt.     And  after 
this,  when  they  of  Samos  heard  of  it,  they  sent 
certain  galleys  into   Hellespont  to  oppose  them, 
and  to  be  a  guard  to  the  cities  thereabouts  :  and 
there  followed  a  small  fight  between  them  of  eight 
galleys  to  eight,  before  Byzantium. 

81.  In  the  meantime,  they  that  were  in  autho- Aidbi»d«  i, 
rity  at   Samos,  and  especially  Tbrasybulus,  who^^mdhtow* 
after  the  form  of  government  changed  was  still  of 


y  The  same  summer,  the  Pe-    die  enemy,  heing  at  a  Btiind  Low 
I,     immediately     ufter     &c,esp«uiiill;asTi&'ispheniFB  p:iirl 
r  d«ulinint;  lu  put  lo  sea,  as     badly:   Mod  Clearchus  wiUi  furty 
(in  iJieir  opinion  too  weal    galleys" Ssc.  Goell.] 
ptge  willi  llic  united  force  a(        '  [See  this  order  in  ohap.  .311.] 
D  D  2 
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the  mind  to  liave  Alcibiades  recalled,  at  length  in 
an  assembly  pei-swaded  the  soldiers  to  the  same. 
And  when  they  had  decreed  for  Alcibiades  both 
his  return  and  his  security,  he  went  to  Tissaphernes 
and  fetched  Alcibiades  to  Samos :  accounting  it 
their  only  means  of  safety,  to  win  Tissaphernes 
1  from  the  Peloponnesians  to  themselves.  An  assem- 
bly being  called,  Alcibiades  complained  of  and 
lamented  the  calamity  of  his  own  exile,  and  speak- 
ing much  of  the  business  of  the  state  gave  them 
no  small  hopes  of  the  future  time  :  hyperbolically 
magnifying  his  own  power  with  Tissaphernes,  to 
the  end  that  both  they  which  held  the  oligarchy  at 
home  might  the  more  fear  him,  and  so  the  conspi- 
racies' dissolve,  and  also  those  at  Samos  the  more 
honour  him  and  take  better  heart  unto  themselves 
and  withal,  that  the  enemy  might  object  the  same 
to  the  utmost  to  Tissaphernes",  and  fall  from  their' 
present  hopes.  Alcibiades  therefore,  with  the 
greatest  boast  that  could  be,  affirmed  that  Tissa- 
phernes had  undertaken  to  him,  that  as  long  as  hi 
had  anything  left,  if  he  might  but  trust  the  Athen- 
ians they  should  never  want  for  mainteuauce 
though  he  should  be  constrained"  to  make  money 
of  his  own  bed  ;  and  that  he  would  fetch  the  Phoe- 
nician fleet,  now  at  Aspendus,  not  to  the  Pelopon- 
nesians hut  to  the  Athenians :  and  that  then  only 
he  would  rely  upon  the  Athenians,  when  Alcibiades 
10.  called  home  should  undertake  for  them*.  82.  Hear- 
""  iug  this  and  much  more,  they  chose  him  presently 

'  [itivi^ftorriiw,  "  the  clulis",]  '  ["  At  last  be  ooDstnined".] 

'  ["Thmilie enemy  migblloUie  ■["  Should'  uixlertskc   to   hia 

utinuBt  ]k   euihroiled  wilb  Tisiiu-  (TisEaph ernes)".  Bckkcr  ki:.,airrft 

pheraes".  Goell.  Arn.]  '■u'roi  niroic] 
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r  general  together  with  those  that  were  before  ;  viir. 
and  committed  unto  them  the  whole  government  ",„,„'- 
of  their  affairs.  And  now  there  was  not  a  man  a,c.41i. 
that  would  have  sold  his  present  hopes,  both  of 
subsisting  themselves'  and  being  revenged  of  the 
FOUR  HUNDRED,  for  any  good  in  the  world:  and 
were  ready  even  then,  upon  those  words  of  his, 
contemning  the  enemy  there  present,  to  set  sail  for 
PeirsBUS.  But  he,  though  many  pressed  it,  by  all 
means  forbade  their  going  against  Peirseus,  being  to 
leave  their  enemies  so  near :  but  since  they  had 
chosen  him  general,  he  was,  he  said,  to  go  to  Tis- 
saphernes  first,  and  to  dispatch  such  business  with 
him  as  concerned  the  war.  And  as  soon  as  the 
assembly  brake  tip,  he  took  his  journey  accord- 
ingly :  to  the  end  that  he  might  seem  to  communi- 
cate everything  with  him,  and  for  that  he  desired 
also  to  be  in  more  honour  with  him,  and  to  show 
that  he  was  general,  and  a  man  capable  to  do  him^ 
good  or  hurt.  And  it  happened  to  Alcibiades, 
that  he  awed  the  Athenians  with  Tissaphernes,  and 
Tissaphemes  with  the  Athenians. 

83.  When  the  Peloponnesians  that  were  at  Mile-  Ti«priopoonefc 
tus,  heard  that  Alcibiades  was  gone  home  ;  whereas  l^'nT^i^ 
they    mistrusted   Tissaphernes    before,    now    they  ^"lij^"^ 
much  more  accused  him'\     For  it  fell  out,  that 
when  at  the  coming  of  the  Athenians  with  their 
fleet  before  Miletus    they  refused    to  give  them 
battle,  Tissaphernes  became  thereby  a  great  deal 
slacker  in  his  payment ;  and  besides  that  he  was 
1  by  them  before  this  for  Alcibiades'  sake^  the 


'"Offotrinj  iJieniselves",] 
"  To  do  him  naw  good"  j^c. 
K&c,  Wi;  nilgoom.] 


J  |-i'  Were   much   more  ill-dis- 

pftsed  towards  him".  Diik.  Goell.'] 

*  ["  Became  slacker  in  his  pav- 
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The  Milniiuu 


soldiers  uow,  meeting  Iq  companies  apart,  reck- 
oned up  one  to  another  the  same  matters  which 
they  bad  noted  before,  and  some  also,  men  of  value 
and  not  the  common  soldier  alone,  recounted  this 
withal ;  how  they  had  never  had  their  full  stipend; 
that  the  allowance  was  but  small,  and  yet  not  con- 
tinually paid ;  and  that  unless  they  either  fought, 
or  went  to  some  other  place  where  they  might 
have  maintenance,  their  men  would  abandon  the 
fleet ;  and  that  the  cause  of  all  this  was  in 
Astyochus,  who  for  private  lucre  gave  way  to  the 
humour  of  Tissaphernes.  84.  Whilst  these  were 
upon  this  consideration,  there  happened  also  a 
certain  tumult  about  Astyochus.  For  the  mariners 
of  the  Syracusians  and  Thurians,  by  how  much 
they  were  a  multitude  that  had  greater  liberty  than 
the  rest,  with  so  much  the  stouter  importunity  they 
demanded  their  pay.  And  he  not  only  gave  them 
somewhat  an  insolent  answer,  but  also  threatened 
Dorieus,  that  amongst  the  rest  spake  for  the  soldiers 
under  himself,  and  lift  up  his  staff  against  him. 
When  the  soldiers  saw  that,  they  took  up  a  cry  like 
seamen  indeed,  all  at  once ;  and  were  running 
upon  Astyochus  to  have  stricken  him.  But  fore- 
seeing it,  he  fled  to  an  altar ;  and  was  not  stricken^ 
but  they  were  parted  again'.    The  Milesians  alMM 


nients:  and  added  to  tbe  hatred 
ihey  \xite  him  eveii  hefore  Uiis  on 
accuunt  of  Alcibiades.  And  the 
aoldicn  meeting  itc."] 

'  ["  For  the  mullilude  (ihe  ma- 
rioen)  of  the  Syracusans  and  Tliu- 
mni,  beiug  far  the  most  part  free- 
luen,  therefore  with  tlie  stoutest 
itaportUQilj  Jtc"    Thdi  uavj  was 


not.likc  thatortheAlheniiiiis  and  IV- 
lopoDuesians,  mauned  rith  slatta. 
— "  And  he  not  ouly  gave  tben  i 
somewhat  insolent  answer  and  U5c4 
threats,  but  a^inst  Dorieui,  u  W  J 
spake  in  behalf  of  his  men,  he  Hfti 
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SiHtrtnns  with  tlie  Dorians  of  ki 
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nk  in  a  certain  fort  in  Miletus,  built  by  Tlssa- 
phenies,  having  privily  assaulted  it ;  and  cast  out 
the  garrison  that  was  within  it.  These  things 
were  by  the  rest  of  the  confederates,  and  especially  .n 
by  the  Syracusiaua,  well  approved  of  :  but  Lichas  ''■ 
liked  them  not;  saying,  it  behoved  the  Milesians, 
and  the  rest  dwelling  within  the  king's  dominion, 
to  have  obeyed  Tissaphernes  in  all  moderate  things, 
and  till  such  time  as  the  war  should  have  been  well 
dispatched  to  have  courted  him.  And  the  Mile- 
sians, for  this  and  other  things  of  this  kind,  were 
offended  with  Lichas :  and  afterwards  when  he 
died  of  sickness,  would  not  permit  him  to  be  buried 
in  that  place  where  the  Lacedteraouians  then  pre- 
sent would  have  had  him. 

85.  Whilst  they  were  quarrelling'  about  their  m 
business  with  Astyoehus  and  Tissaphernes,  Min-,^|^ 
dams   Cometh  in   from   Lacedsemou  to   succeed^' 
jVstyochus  in  his  charge  of  the  fleet:  and  as  soonoc 
as  he  had  taken  the  command  upon  him,  Astyoehus 
departed.    But   with   him  Tissaphernes  sent'*'  a 
Carian,  named  Gauleites,  one  that  spake  both  the 
languages,  both  to  accuse  the  Milesians  about  the 
fort,  and  also  to  make  an  apology  for  himself: 
^mowing  that  the  Milesians  went  principally  to 
^^■dum  upon  him  ;    and  that  Hermocrates  went 


Sidjr.  Maell.  ir.  3.  See  Herod, 
iii.  137,  wlicre  the  CroUuiians  atlaclt 
Toiai  vKvriXaun  the  Persians  laying 
hands  on  Democedes. — ■•  When  the 
ranltitudp  of  the  soldiers  uw  it, 
Ihe;  as  well  indeed  as  the  sailors 
nitcd  a.  cry  and  ran  iijion  Asty- 
ochuft  5ic:— ho  was  not  howuvcr 
stricken  indeed,  but  iSic"] 


'  ["  In  this  sort".] 

"  t"  Sent  as  ambuasadot".  The 
Curinns  generally  un  derstood  G  reek, 
and  also  acted  as  interpreters  to  tlie 
Persians.  Mardonlue  sends  a  Ca- 
rian to  consult  the  oracles  of 
Greece :  and  Cyius  has  Curian  in- 
tcrpn^ters  at  his  court  See  Vatck- 
euaer  ad  Hcmd.  viii.  133.  Goell.] 
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witli  them,  and  would  bewray  how  Tissaphernes 
undid  the  business  of  the  Peloponnesians  with 
Alcibiades,  and  dealt  on  both  hands.  For  he  was 
eontinually  at  enmity  with  him  about  the  payment 
of  the  soldiers'  wages  :  and  in  the  end,  when  Her- 
mocrates  was  banished  from  Syracuse,  and  other 
commanders  of  the  Syracusian  fleet,  uamely,  Pota- 
mis,  Myscon,  and  Demarchus,  were  arrived  at 
Miletus,  Tissaphernes  lay  more  heavy  upon  him 
being  an  outlaw,  thau  before ;  and  accused  him 
amongst  other  things,  that  he  had  asked  him 
money,  and  because  he  could  not  have  it  became 
his  enemy.  So  .^styochus  aud  Hermocrates  and 
the  Milesians  went  their  way  to  Lacedsemon. 
Alcibiades  by  this  time  was  come  back  from 
,  Tissaphernes  to  Samoa.  86.  And  those  ambassa- 
dors of  the  FOUR  HUNDREn,  which  had  been  sent 
out  before'  to  mollify  and  to  inform  those  of  Samov 
came  from  Delos  now,  whilst  Alcibiades  was  pre- 
sent. An  assembly  being  called,  they  were  offering, 
to  speak.  But  the  soldiers  at  first  would  not  hear 
them  ;  but  cried  out  to  have  them  put  to  death,  for 
that  they  had  deposed  the  people :  yet  afterwanfa 
with  much  ado  they  were  calmed,  and  gave  them 
hearing.  They  declared,  "  that  the  charge  had 
been  made  for  the  preservation  of  the  city,  not  to 
destroy  it,  nor  to  deliver  it  to  the  enemy  ;  for  they 
could  have  done  that  before  now,  when  the  enemy 
during  their  government  assaulted  it":  that  every 
one  of  THE  FIVE  THOUSAND  was  to  participate  of 
the  government  in  their  turns^:  and  their  frient 
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PC  ch.  7-2, 77.]  »  ["  TliHt  all  sbouiri  ill  tl 

iiiUliyA-risin  di.71.]     purlaU  (or  U)  oflhcaoOO',  Am.}] 
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sere  not,  as  Chsereas  had  laid  to  their  charge, 
abused ;  nor  had  any  wrong  at  all,  but  remained 
every  one  quietly  upon  his  own,"  Though  they 
delivered  this  and  much  more,  yet  the  soldiers 
believed  them  not',  but  raged  still;  and  declared 
their  opinions,  some  in  one  sort  some  in  another, 
most  agreeing  in  this  to  go  against  PeirEeus.  And  ai 
now  Alcibiades  appeared  to  be  the  first  and  prln-  % 

lal  man  in  doing  service  to  the  commonwealth^. 

r  when  the  Athenians  at  Samos  were  carried 
dlong  to  invade  themselves :  in  which  case 
Siost  manifestly  the  enemy  had  presently  possessed 
hiroself  of  Ionia  and  Hellespont :  [it  was  thought 
that]  he  was  the  man  that  kept  them  from  it. 
Nor  was  there  any  man  at  that  time  able  to  have 
held  iu  the  multitude,  but  himself.  He  both  made 
them  to  desist  from  the  voyage,  and  rated  off  from 
the  ambassadors  those  that  were  in  their  own  par- 
ticular incensed  against  them.  Whom  also  he  sent 
away,  giving  them  their  answer  himself:  "That 
be  opposed  not  the  govenimeut  of  the  five 
THOUSAND,  but  willed  thera  to  remove  the  four 

KBNDRED,  and  to  establish  the  council  that  was 
^ore  of  five  hundred :  that  if  they  had  frugally 
ft  off  any  expense,  so  that  such  as  were  employed 
i  the  wars  might  be  the  better  maintained,  he  did 
Inch  commend  them  for  it."  And  withal  he  ex- 
erted them  to  .'itand  out,  and  give  no  ground  to 
their  enemies :  for  that  as  long  as  the  city  held 
out,  there  was  great  hope  for  thera  to  compound*; 


I  ]"  Gave  lieetl  lo  Ujem  none  the  slntc  inferior  to  no  man".  Goell.] 

«",]  '  ["  There  was  (rrest  bnpc  they 

I  ["  AppektPd  then  for  the  first  tnip;hl  bIso  aiinjiosp  ihcir  own  dif- 

e  to  have  Jone  service  to  the  frrcnL-es".] 
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but  if  either  part  miscarry  once,  either  this  at 
Samos  or  the  other  at  Athens,  there  would  none 
be  left  for  the  enemy  to  compound  withal ', 

There  chanced  to  be  present  also  the  ambassa- 
dors of  the  Argives,  sent  unto  the  popular  faction 
of  the  Athenians  in  Samos,  to  assist  them.  These 
Alcibiades  commended,  and  appointed  to  be  ready 
when  they  should  be  called  for  :  and  so  dismissed 
them.  These  Argives  came  in  with  those  of  the 
Paralus,  that  had  been  bestowed  formerly'  in  the 
military  galley  by  the  four  hundred,  to  go 
about  Eubcea,  and  to  convoy  Lrespodias,  Aristo- 
phon,  and  Melesias,  ambassadors  from  the  pour 
HUNDRED,  to  LacedsmoD.  These  as  they  sailed 
by  Argos,  seized  on  the  ambassadors",  and  delivered 
them  as  principal  men  in  deposing  of  the  people 
to  the  Argives ;  and  returned  no  more  to  Athens, 
but  came  with  the  galley  they  then  were  iu  to 
Samos,  and  brought  with  them  these  ambassadors 
from  the  Argives. 

87.  The  same  summer,  Tissaphernes,  at  the 
t  time''  that  the  Peloponnesians  were  offended  with 
him  most,  both  for  the  going  home  of  Alcibiades 
and  divers  other  things,  as  now  manifestly  Atticiz- 
ing,  with  purpose,  as  indeed  it  seemed,  to  clear 
himself  to  them  concerning  his  accusations,  made 
ready  for  his  journey  to  Aspendus  for  the  Phoeni- 


'  ["  Even  when  ibeir  ililTereiites 
sball  be  conipused,  ibcic  will  nn 
lon^r  be  any  bope'^  tliat  is,  recou- 
ciliatioD  will  cume  tuo  lalu.] 

•  [ron :  see  ch.  74.] 

'  ["  About  EubiEH.   And  as  the; 
(the  Puialiaos)  viae  carrying  Ihc    of  the 
AtheuJiui  umboBsadun  Kent  by  the    loponnesiaos  !ic. 


400  lu  Lacedtemon,  Luspodiai  See, 

as  Llie;  sailed  b;  Argtn  thej  lud 
bands  on  the  ambassadors,  and" 

Bekker  &c.,  om.  oi.] 

["  Tissaphernes  about  ihit  time 
r,  wbcn  ibe  Pc- 
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1  fleet,  and  willed  Lichas  to  go  along  with  him  :  viii. 
saying  that  he  would  substitute  Tamos  his  deputy  "j^T^^ 
lieutenant  over  the  army,  to  pay  the  ileet'  whilst  ax  m. 
himself  was  absent. 

This  matter  is  diversly  reported :  and  it  is  hard  c-nj^ciur.-i . 
to  know  with  what  purpose  he  went  to  Aspendus,  y"[^^''^™' 
and  yet  brought  not  the  fleet  away  with  him.  For 
it  is  known  that  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  sail 
of  Phosnicians  were  come  forward  as  far  as  Aspen- 
dus :  but  why  they  came  not  through,  the  conjec- 
tures are  various.  Some  think  it  was  upon  design 
(as  he  formerly^  intended)  to  wear  out  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  forces :  for  which  cause  also  Tamos, 
who  had  that  charge,  made  no  better,  but  rather 
worse  payment  than  himself.  Others,  that  having 
brought  the  Phoenicians  as  far  as  Aspendus,  he 
might  dismiss  them  for  money  :  for  he  never  meant 
to  use  their  service''.  Some  again  said,  it  was 
because  they  exclaimed  so  against  it  at  Lacedse- 
mon :  and  that  it  might  not  be  said  he  abused  them, 
but  that  he  went  openly  to  a  fleet  really  set  out. 

For  my  own  part,  I  think  it  most  clear  that  it  xhu  <,i.miot. 
was  to  the  end  to  consume  and  to  balance  the '""'""'"'* 
Grecians,  that  he  brought  not  those  galleys  in : 
consuming  them,  in  that  he  went  thither  and  de- 
layed the  time ;  and  equalizing  them,  in  that 
bringing  them  to  neither  he  made  neither  party 
the  stronger.  For  if  he  had  had  a  mind  to  end  the 
war,  it  is  manifest  he  mijjht  have  been  sure  to  have 
For   if  he    had   brought    them  to  the 

jedaemonians,  in  all  reason  he  had  given  them 

y  His  liepiit;  to  jiiiy  tlie  anny         *  ["  Fur  in  no  case  (wbellicr  he 
ttg  as  Stc."]  got  money  or  nol)  iii<i  be  incan  to 

["  Actmlli/  did  inteud".]  use  theif  seiTice."  Gocll.] 
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the  victory,  who  bad  a  navy  already'  rather  eqi 
than  inferior  to  that  of  their  enemies.     But 
which   hurt  them   most-,   was  the    pretence 
alleged  for  not  bringing  the  fleet  in.     For  he  sai<I," 
they  were  not  so  many  sail  as  the  king  had 
dained  to  be  gotten  together.     But  sure  he  might 
have  ingratiated  himself  more  in  this  business, ' 
dispatching    it  with    less    of    the    king's    mom 
than  by  spending  mo^e^     But  whatsoever  was 
purpose,  Tissaphernes  went  to  Aspendug  and  was 
with  the  Phoenicians :  and  by  his  own  appoint- 
ment the  Peloponnesians  sent  Philip,  a  Lac< 
raonian,  with  him  with  two  galleys,  as  to 
charge  of  the  fleet. 

88,  Alcibiades,  when  he  heard  that  Tissaphemi 
was  gone  to  Aspendus,  goes  after  him  with  thirteei 
,,  galleys,  promising  to  those  at  Samos  a  safe 
'■  great  benefit ;  which  was,  that  he  would  eith) 
bring  those  Phoenician  galleys  to  the  service  of  tl 
Athenians,  or  at  least  hinder  their  coming  to 
,^  Peloponnesians  :  knowing,  as  is  likely,  the  mind 
Tissaphernes  by  long  acquaintance,  that  he  meai 
not  to  bring  them  on,  and  desiring,  as  much  as  he 
could,  to  procure  him  the  ill  will  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesians for  the  friendship  shown  to  himself  and  to 
the  Athenians,  that  he  might  thereby  the  better  en- 
gage him  to  take  their  part.     So  he  presently  put 
to  sea,  holding  his  course  for  Phasehs  and  Cauni 
upwards  ^ 


gut     , 


ia« 


'  ["  Wlio  indeed,  cveu  as  it  was.  '  ["  By  not  spending   much  of 

were  lyiijg  opposite  lulbeAchpnians  the  king's  mant'j,  and  bjelTcctil^ 

with  u  navy  riitUer  eiiual"  *ti'.]  tbe  Bame  malters  with  leis".] 

'["But    nhut    heicriii/ed    him  '  [Tbul  is,  towards  the  ceotn  (  ' 

niosi",    fJikker  Sic,  taru^uFpy,]  the  Pcruan  j^ventmenL  Am.] 
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,  The  ambassadors  of  the  pour  hundred      viii. 
being  returned  from  Samos  to  Athens,  and  having    "^^^^T^ 
related  what  they  had  in  charge  from  Alcibiades  :      ■^'^*']- 
how  that  he  exhorted  them  to  hold  out.  and  not  seiiitinu  ni 
give  ground  to  the  enemy  ;  and  that  he  had  great  ,i,ech^%of.he 
hopes  to  reconcile  them  to  the  army,  and  to  over-°^^^^^^^^ 
come  the  Peloponuesians :  whereas  many  of  the 
sharers    in    tlie    oligarchy  were  formerly  discou- 
tented,  and  would  gladly,  if  they  could  have  done 
it  safely,  have  quitted  the  business,  they  were  now 
a  great  deal  more  confirmed  in  that  mind.     And 
already  they  had  their  meetings  apart,  and  did  cast 
aspersions  on  the  goverment  ;  and  had  for  their 
ringleaders  some  of  the  heads  of  the  oligarchicals 
and  such  as  bare  office  amongst  them,  as  Thera- 
menes  the  son  of  Agnoii,  and  Aristocrates  the  son 
of  Scellius,  and  others,  who  though  they  were  par- 
takers with  the  foremost  in  the  affairs  of  state,  yet 
feared,  as  they  said,  Alcibiades  and  the  army  at 
Samos  ;  and  joined  in  the  sending  of  ambassadors 
to  Lacediemon,  because  they  were  loth,  by  singling 
themselves  from  the  greater  number,  to  hurt  the 
state,  not  that  they  dismissed  the  state  into  the 
hands  of  a  very  few  :  but  said,  that  the  five 
THOUSAND  ought  in  fact  to  be  assigned,  and  not 
in  voice  only,  and  the  government  to  be  reduced 
to  a  greater  equality.     And  this  was  indeed  the 
form  pretended  in  words  by  the  four  hundred. 
But  the  most  of  them,  through  private  ambition,  A^bLMnn  of  nia 
fell  upon  that,  by  which  an  oligarchy  made  out  of  ^^||J^( ™^'„^ 
a  democracy  is  chiefly  overthrown'.     For  at  once  "'"' ?"■'■ 

'  [TheiameDes,ArislocrBle»,aiid  slaie,  liut  beiogin  renl  fciir  or  the 
olhen,  "  who  weie  partaken  with  ntmy  at  Samos  and  Alcibiades,  and 
ihe  foremost  uf  the  affairs  uf  Ihe    of  the  ambaisudorasetil  toLucedic- 
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'lit.      they  claimed  every  one,  not  to  be  equal,  but  to  be  I 

'^~^   far  the  chief.      Whereas  in  a  democracy,  when 

c.«ii.     election  is  made,  because  a  man  is  not  overcome 

iihiheir    by  his  equals,  he  can  better  brook  it'.     But  the 

"""'■      great  power  of  Alcibiades  at  Sainos,  and  the  opinion 

they  had  that  the  oligarchy  was  not  like  to  last, 

was  it  that  most  evidently  encouraged  them :  and 

thereupon  they  every  one  contended  who  should 

most  eminently  become  the  patron  of  the  people. 

90.  But  those  of  the  Foun  hundred  that 
were  most  opposite  to  sueh  a  form  of  government, 
and  the  principal  of  them  ;  both  Phrynichus,  wb*g 
had  been  general  at  Samos  and  was  ever  since* 
difference  with  Alcibiades  ;  and  Aristarchus,  a  mai 
that  had  been  an  adversary  to  the  people  both  in 
the  greatest  manner  and  for  the  longest  time  ;  and 
Pisander  and  Antiphon,  and  others  of  the  greatest 
power,  not  only  formerly,  as  soon  as  they  entered  J 
into  authority,  and  afterwards  when  the  state  i 
Samos  revolted  to  the  people,  sent  ambassadors  to  ^ 
LacedEcmon  and  bestirred  themselves  for  the  oli- 
L  The  gtigirckai*  garchy'\  aud  built  a  wall  in  the  place  called  Eetio- 


wh»j 

■"^ 

I  in 

and 

test 

redJ 

:^ 


moa,  lest  wiibout  the  aulbority  of 
tbe  majuritf  (of  the  oli^rcliT)  tljej 
Bbould  do  Ibe  slate  some  mischief. 
nvuveil  frankly,  not  indeeit  that 
they  were  desirous  of  riddiDg  llieiu- 
Eelves  or  the  dotninatioD  of  a  tiar- 
row  otigarehy,  bwt  that  the  SOOO 
ou)(ht  to  be  coDslituted  in  reality 
and  not  in  name  only,  and  u  more 
equal  puUteitt  established.  Such 
was  their  pulltictil  pretence  in  words. 
But  the  moat  of  them  through  pri- 
Ydte  Binbilion  were  intent  upon 
that,  by  which"  &c.  Goell.— They 
feared,  01  affected  to  fear,  that  the 


auj)iaasii<loR<  sent  to  LucediEinoa 
had  some  secret  iuslructions  fmm 
tbe  small  minority  who  had  assamed 
nil  the  powers  of  (cOTemroenl,  V) 
concert  measures  for  lietniyinjc  the 
ihe  enemy's  hand.   Thirl. 


ch.x 


iii.] 


'["An 


more  ea«l]r  brooki  I 
wnnt  uf  success,  as  being  the  result  ] 
of  inferior  deserts".  GocU.] 

'  [ror»:  "  who  was  al  differmrt  1 
Sic.  at  the  lime  of  hiscomniBnil  at  1 
Samos".] 

'  ["  For  pence''.  Bekk.  Atc.F^V'J 
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lia :  but  mach  more  afterwards,  when  their 
ambassadors  were  come  from  Samoa,  and  that 
they  saw  not  only  the  populars,  but  also  some 
others  of  their  own  party  thought  trusty  before,  to  fo 
be  now  changed.  And  to  Lacedaemon  they  sent  J' 
Antiphon  and  Phrynichus  with  ten  others  with  all 
possible  speed,  as  fearing  their  adversaries'  both 
at  home  and  at  Samos,  with  commission  to  make 
a  peace  with  the  Lacedsemonians  on  any  tolerable 
conditions,  whatsoever  or  howsoever ;  and  in  this 
time  went  on  with  the  building  of  the  wall  in 
Eetioueia  with  greater  diligence  than  before.  The 
scope  they  had  in  this  wall,  as  it  was  given  out  by 
Theramenes^  [the  son  of  Agnon],  was  not  so  much 
to  keep  out  those  of  Samos,  in  case  they  should 
attempt  by  force  to  enter  into  Peirseus,  as  at  their 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  let  in  both  the  galleys  and 
the  land-forces  of  the  enemies.  For  this  Eetioneia 
is  the  pier '  of  the  Peireeus,  close  nnto  which  is  the 
mouth  of  the  haven.  And  therefore  they  built 
this  wall  so  to  another  wall  that  was  built  before 
to  the  continent,  that  a  few  men  lying  within  it 
;ht  command  the  entrance.     For  the  end  of 


the  poiiil  where  iht:  mole  touched 
the  ordiDarjliDe  of  coast,  intended 
to  coret  tlie  place  from  an  enemj 
attacking  fmm  urifAouf,  The  "new 


["  The  sute  of  affairs".] 
'  ["And  tliose  with  him".] 
*  ["  Is  a  pier  flsc." — The  city 
walls  being  carried  down  to  either 
■ide  of  ihc  harbour's  month,  were 
pmlouged  ihence  across  the  mouth 
npon  moles,  until  a  passsge  onlj 
was  led  in  the  middle  for  two  or 
three  iriremcs  abreast  between  two 
towers,  the  opening  of  whiuh  might 
be  further  secured  by  a  chain. 
Leakc'i  Tupogmphj  of  Athens. — 
The  "old  wall"  nn  inknd  from 


wall"  was  to  see 

lire  their  fort  on 

Ihc  mole  Trom  an 

attack  from  Pei- 

ra;uB  or  the  interi 

r  of  the  harbour. 

And  ihc  object  wa 

to  isobte  Eetio- 

neia  like  a  casUc, 

cut  off  from  the 

harbour  by  the  ne 

w  wall,  as  it  was 

from  the  country 

n  the  ouisiiic  by 

the  old  wall.  The 

itymigbluowut 

any  time  be  reduced  by  famine.  Ar,] 
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eacli  wall  was  brouglit  to  the  tower  upon  the 
[very]  mouth  of  the  haven',  as  well  of  the  old 
wall  towards  the  continent  as  of  the  new  which 
was  built  within  it  to  the  water.  They  built  also 
an  open  ground-gallery,  an  exceeding  great  one 
and  close  to  their  new  wall  within  Peirseus :  and 
were  masters  of  it,  and  constrained  all  men  as 
well  to  bring  thither  their  corn  which  they  had 
already  come  in,  as  to  unload'  there  whatsoever 
should  come  tn  afterward ;  and  to  take  and  sell  it 
from  thence. 

91.  These  things  Theramenes  murmured  at  long 
before  :  and  when  the  ambassadors  returned  from 
Lacedeemon  without  compounding  for  them  all  in 
general,  he  gave  out  that  this  wall  would  endanger 
the  undoing  of  the  city.  For  at  this  very  instant 
there  happened  to  be  riding  on  the  coast  of  Laco- 
nia  forty-two  galleys,  amongst  which  were  some 
ofTarentum,  some  of  Locri,  some  Italians,  and 
some  Sicilians^;  set  out  from  Peloponnesus  at  the 
instance  of  the  Enbceans,  bound  for  Eubcea  and 
commanded  by  Hegesaudridas  the  son  of  Hege- 
sander,  a  Spartan.  And  these  Theramenes  said 
were  coming,  not  so  much  towards  Euboea,  as 
towards  those  that  fortified  in  Eetioneia :  and  that 
if  they  were  not  looked  to,  they  would  surprise 
the  city^.     Now  some   matter   might   indeed  be 

'  ["Which  was  namiw".]  returned  &c.:  sayinj;,  tli&t  thuwull 

*  [ICotpiIflflai.      Locus     Albenis  would  endanger  Sic."—"  Riding  »l 

erat   {{oipiaic    dictus  :    quod  illic  Lus  in  Ijiconia" — "  tome  Troin  Tm- 

exemiM  uavibus  mil  curribus  sur-  rentuin   and    Lucii,  Itoliuts  and 

vinat  iepooeteuL  Hudson.]  Sikeliota". 

'  ["  AH  this  then  was  denounced  '  I"  If  tbej  were  not  looked  to, 

hj  Themmenes  hath  loDfr  before,  (he)'(in  thecitv)wou1d  i>edestn>yed 

und  Dgnin  when  the  ambassadors  i' re  they  were  awan;".] 
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gathered  also  from  those  that  were  accused :  so 
that  it  was  not  a  mere  slander.     For  their  prin-    "^ 
nipal    design  was,    to    retain    the   oligarchy  with     a 
dominion   over  their  confederates:    but   if  theyTiio^ 
failed  of  that,  yet  being  masters  of  the  galleys  and  ''''=™ 
of  the  fortification,  to  have  subsisted  free  them- 
telves :  if  barred  of  that,  then  rather  than  to  be 
le  only  men  to  suffer  death  under  the  restored 
imocracy,  to  let  in  the  enemy  ;  and  without  either 
ivy  or  fortification  to  have  let  what  would  have 
fome  of  the  city,  and  to  have  compounded  for  the 
Fety  of  their  own  persons'.     92.  Therefore  they 
ent  diligently  on  with  the  fortification,  wherein 
were  wickets  and  entries  and  back  ways  for  the 
enemy :  and  desired  to  have  it  finished  in  time. 
And  though  these  things  were  spoken  but  amongst  nirv 
a  fevfcf  before  and  in  secret,  yet  when  Phrynichns, ""' 
after  his  reluni   from  his  Lacedemonian  ambas- 
sage,    was    by    a    certain    watchman^    wounded 
treacherously  in  the    market-place   when    it  was 
full,  as  he  went  from  the  council-house,  and  not 
far  from  it  fell  instantly  dead,  and  the  murtherer 
me ;  and  that  one  of  his  complices,  an  Argive, 
tken  by  the   four  hundred  and  put  to  the 
torture,  would  confess  no  man  of  those  named  to 
him,  nor  anything  else  saving  this,  that  many  men 
used  to  assemble  at  the  house  of  the  captain  of 

»  ["To  let  in   Ihe   enemy,  ami  would  lonfess  the  iiarae  uf  no  one 

huod  for  tbe  dly,  to  do  as  it  as  tlie  iiistiRalor,  iu>r  iiui;hl  ftse 

night  wiHiDUt  walls  or  ships,  so  Mve  tliis  Sei;."    Bj  iho  Frripolarrh, 

they  it  least  tnipht  have  *ccu-  Goeller  understands,  not  ihe  "  cap- 

ril;  for  tlieir  owu  perHins".  Guell.]  tain  of  the  waloh ',  but  the  prefect 

'  ["  By  one  of  the   peripoli; —  of  the  ephelii,  tJiat  is,  of  the  peri- 

and  llie  murderer  escaped,  but  his  poll :  thoU)j!h  the  name  pmpnlarrh 

accomplice,  an  Ar^nte,  tnkeu  &<;.,  helonged  equally  tu  both.] 
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the  watch  and  at  other  houses :  then  at  length,  I 
because  this  accident  bred  no  alteration,  Thera* 
menes  and  Aristocrates,  and  as  many  other,  either  | 
of  THE  FOUR  HUNDRED  or  out  of  tliat  number,  as  ' 
were  of  the  same  faction,  proceeded  more  boldly 
'  to  assault  the  government.  For  now  also  the  fleet 
being  come  about  from  Lacouia',  and  lying  upon 
the  coast  of  Epidaurus,  had  made  incursions  upon 
jEgina.  And  Theramenes  thereupon  alleged,  that 
it  was  improbable  that  those  galleys  holding  their 
course  for  Euboea,  would  have  put  in  at  /Egina 
and  then  have  gone  back  again  to  He  at  Epidaurus, 
unless  they  had  been  sent  for  by  such  men  as  he 
had  ever  accused  of  the  same :  and  that  therefore 
there  was  no  reason  any  longer  to  sit  still.  And 
in  the  end,  after  many  seditious  and  suspicious 
speeches,  they  fell  upon  the  state  in  good  earnest. 
For  the  soldiers  that  were  in  Peirseus  employed  i 
fortifying  Eetioneia,  (amongst  whom  was  als( 
Aristocrates,  captain  of  a  band  of  men,  and  his  ' 
band  with  him-),  seized  on  Alexicles,  principal 
commander  of  the  soldiers  under  the  foub 
HUNDRED,  an  eminent  man  of  the  other  side  : 
carrying  him  into  a  house,  kept  him  in  hold, 
soon  as  the  news  hereof  was  brought  unto  thb 
FOUR  HUNDRED,  who  chauccd  at  the  same  time 
to  be  sitting  in  the  council-house,  they  were  ready 


i  ioJ 
ilsafl 
his" 
ipal 

)UB 

'"M 

ime 
sady 


'  ["  From  Us."] 

'  ["ForthesDldiereSiC.uraongsl 
wham  was  ArisUicrates,  u  taxiarch, 
M.  tlte  liead  of  big  own  fv\^  (vi.  OH, 


And  there  aidrd  ihcui  in  thU,  m 
over,  one  Hermon,  connnaoder  ri 
Ibe  peripoli  staiioned  at  Uunjuh 
Qud  what  wns  more,  the  bulk  of  ihc 


n.),  seized  UD  Alesicles,  a  ^aeral  bopliles  asscnlt-d  tu  it  all.   As  sudd 

of  the  oligHrcbvnnd  much  |i;iveii  to  m  Ihs  news  hen<of  was  hrouoht 

the  clubs  ((TrtipouE),  and  canying  &c."  BeUer  Sec,  imipsuf ; 

him  into  a  house  kept  hiiu  in  hold,  iripovt] 
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!  of  them  presently  to  have  taken  arms',  threat- 
ening; Theramenes  and  his  faction.  He  to  purge 
himself  was  ready  to  go  with  them  and  to  help  to 
rescue  Alexicles :  and  taking  with  him  one  of  the 
commauders  who  was  also  of  his  faction,  went 
down  into  Peirsus.  To  help  him  went  also  Aris- 
tarchus,  and  certain  horsemen  of  the  younger  sort. 
Great  and  terrible  was  the  tumult.  For  in  the 
city  they  thought  Peirieus  was  already  taken ;  and 
him  that  was  laid  in  hold,  slain :  and  in  Peirjeus, 
they  expected  every  hour  the  power  of  the  city  to 
come  upon  them.  At  last  the  ancient  men,  stop- 
ping them  that  ran  np  and  down  the  city  to  arm 
themselves ;  and  Thucydides  of  Pharsalns,  the 
city's  host,  being  then  there,  going  boldly  and  close 
up  to  every  one  he  met,  and  crying  out  unto  them 
not  to  destroy  their  country  when  the  enemy  lay 
so  near  waiting  for  an  advantage :  with  much  ado 
quieted  them,  and  held  their  hands  from  spilling 
their  own  blood.  Theramenes  coming  into  Peira^us, 
(for  he  also  had  command  over  the  soldiers),  made 
a  shew  by  his  exclaiming  of  being  angry  with 
them  :  but  Aristarchus  and  those  that  were  of  the 
contrary  side,  were  extremely  angry  in  good  ear- 
nest. Nevertheless  the  soldiers  went  on  with  their 
business,  and  repented  not  a  jot  of  what  they  had 
done^.  Then  they  asked  Theramenes,  if  bethought 


^Etc 


["Tliej  were  ready,  all  but  for  tlie  anns,  iind  TbucyilUles  ficc., 

lissatialied  with  Ibe  nbowas  there,  being  acUve  iuslup- 

itc  of  things,  to  run  lo  fhe  arms  pin|f  every  mun  Le  net  Vc,  thuy 

(ihnl  is  to   Bay,  where   Ihey  were  becHtne  pacified  and  held  flic.   Aud 

piled):  tlircaleiiing,  Ivc."  Theramenes   coniiag   to   Peirxii)!, 

["Bill  the  HDcient  men  with  being  hriDKlfiOso  a  general,  made 

I'ulty  hindering  those  thai  wltu  ii  shew  ^c. :  but  Aristarchus  and 

ling  about  the  eit;  and  maklui;  thusc  upposcd  lo  the  miiltiljule  were 

E  E  I 
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III,  this  fortification  were  made  to  any  good  end,  and 
^ — ■  whether  it  were  not  better  to  have  it  demolished. 
■■*"-  And  he  answered,  that  if  they  thoua;ht  good  to 
demolish  it,  he  also  thought  the  same.  At  which 
The mWim pull  word  they  presently  got  np,  both  the  soldiers  and 
n^VBd'Citum  ^'so  many  others  of  Peiraeus,  and  fell  a  digging 
'  "  '  ■^*  down  of  the  wall.  Now  the  provocation  that  they, 
used  to  the  multitude,  was  in  these  words:  "that] 
whosoever  desired  that,  the  sovereignty  should  be 
in  THE  FIVE  THOUSAND  instead  of  THE  FOUR 
HUNDRED,  ought  also  to  set  himself  to  the  work 
in  hand."  For  notwithstanding  all  this,  they 
thought  fit  as  yet  to  veil  the  democracy  with  the 
name  of  the  five  thousand;  and  not  to  say 
plainly  whosoever  will  have  the  sovereignty  in  the: 
people :  lest  the  five  thousand  should  have: 
been  extant  indeed,  and  so  a  man  by  speaking  tO' 
some  or  other  of  them,  might  do  hurt  to  the  busi- 
ness through  ignorance.  And  for  this  cause  it  wa»l 
that  THE  FOUR  hundred  would  neither  let  thb 
FIVE  thousand  be  extant,  nor  yet  let  it  be  known 
that  they  were  not.  For  to  make  so  many  partici- 
pant of  the  affairs  of  state,  they  thought  was  a 
direct  democracy :  but  to  have  it  doubtful,  would 
make  them  afraid  of  one  another. 

93.  The  next  day,  the  pour  hundred,  though 
out  of  order',  yet  met  together  in  the  counciU 
house,  and  the  soldiers  in  Peirreus,  having  enlarged 
Alexicles  whom  they  had  before  imprisoned,  and 
quite  razed  the  fortification,  came  into  the  theatre 


I 


in  high  wrath.     But  the  hop)il«i  Bekker  &c.,  t*}  irXififi:   rulgti,  rf 

went  to  work  most  of  them  all  the  aXqSEi. 

same,  «ud  listened  tu  nuthintc,  and  '  ["  Id    periurliatiun    a^    tl'^'l 

asked   ThcTHiiieut's    whether  Aic."  were,  .v«"  Sjc] 


t 
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Bacchus  near  to  Munychia,  and  there  sat  down      viir. 
with  their  arms :  and  presently,  according  as  they    ■^^^^'  ^^"^- 
had  resolved  in  an  assembly  then  holden,  marched     a  cjii. 
into   the  city,  and  there  siit   down  again  in  the 
temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux'.     To  this  place  came 
unto  them  certain  men  elected  by  the  four  hun- 
dred, and  man  to  man  reasoned  and  persuaded 
with  such  as  they  saw  to  be  of  the  mildest  temper, 
both  to  be  quiet  themselves  and  to  restrain  the 
rest:  saying,  that  not  only  the  five  thousand 
should  be  made  known  who  they  were,  but  that  out 
of  these  such  should  be  chosen  in  turns  to  be  of  the 
FOUR  HUNDRED,  as  THE    FIVE  THOUSAND  should 

think  good :  and  entreating  them  by  all   means 

that  they  would  not  in  the  meantime  overthrow 

the  city,  and  force  it  into  the  band  of  the  enemy. 

Hereupon  the  whole  immber  of  tlie  men  of  arms, 

after  many  reasous  alleged  to   many   men,  grew 

calmer  :  and  feared  most"  the  loss  of  the  whole 

city.     And  it  was  agreed  betwixt  them,  that  an  a  d«y  appointed 

assembly   should  be   held    for  making  of  accord  !i^h"i™nLt' 

in  the  temple  of  Hacchus  at  a  day  assigned.  of.ig™™™r. 


["  And  piled  their  arms,  und  tilreudj    estublislied    at   Amyclv, 

Id  an  BSMinbly :  and  it  being  su  Therupnc,  and  other  places :  and 

tMOlred,   ninrched   str»i);hlvaj  to  whs  perbspK  founded  in  the  anuient 

tbt  diT,  nod  ibere  piled  their  anns  Petopunaesiau  woraliip  of  the  great 


.  ibe  AnBteiuin." — Tbe  Anaei 
WHS  the  temple  of  CnHtor  iind  Pol- 
lux, bo  calleil  from  their  Pelupun- 
ucdau  iminr  uiu«c,  one  tlie  mcnn- 
iiig  of  whidh  is  not  aettled  (see 
Plut.  Thes.)  Tlie  wonbip  of  tbe 
T;ndnridic  is  not  of  Dorian  origin, 
Hldiouicb  llie;  were  euusiilered  as 
__flie  lenders  of  the  Spartnn  urmy.  It 
le  Dorians  at  the  lime 
o  Peloponnesus 


gods  or  C'lLliiri,  which  in  time  iie- 
cHinc  imnafrrred  to  the  buman 
Tjudaridte.  Tlieit  imases  were 
two  upright  beams  with  two  utlierx 
laid  across  thetu,  called  !atava ; 
one  or  both  of  tbeir  slatuea  itceom- 
panted  every  military  expedition, 
according  as  oue  or  buih  of  tbe 
with   tbe  nmiy.     Sen 


Miiell.ii. 
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I     VIII.  94.  When  they  came  to  the  "temple  of  Bacchus, 

I  ' — ' — ■  and  wanted  but  a  little  of  a  full  assembly,  came 

I    A.C.411,  news  that  Hegesandridaswith  his  forty-two  galleys 

L    ""  came  from  Megara  along  the  coast  towards  Salamis. 

B  And  now  there  was  not  a  soldier'  but  thought  it 

B  the  very  same  thing  that  Theramenes  and  his  party 

B  had  before  told  them,  "  that  those  galleys  were  to 

B  come  to  the  fortification",  and  that  it  was  now 

B  demolished  to  good  purpose.     But  Hegesandridas, 

B  perhaps    upon    appointment,   hovered  upon   the 

B  coast  of  Epidaurus   and   thereabouts :    but  it  is 

B  likely  that  in  respect  of  the  sedition  of  the  Athen- 

B  ians  he  stayed  in  those  parts,  with  hope  to  take 

B  hold  of  some  good  advantage.     Howsoever  it  was, 

B  the  Athenians  as  soon  as  it  was  told  them,  ran 

B  presently  with  all  the  power  of  the  city  down  to 

B  PeirEeus :  less  esteeming  their  domestic  war  than 

B  that  of  the  common  enemy,  which  was  not  now  far 

B  off,  but  even  in  the  haven^   And  some  went  aboard 

B  the  galleys  that  were  then  ready,  some  launched 

B  the  rest ;  and  others  ran  to  defend  the  walls  and 

"  mouth  of  the  haven. 

•niBhrntUrbo.  95.  But  the  Peloponnesian  galleys  being  now' 
irnTmd''iit.'fl™i  gone  by  and  gotten  about  the  promontory  of  Su- 
^^^™"''^*"  nium,  cast  anchor  between  Thoricus  and  Prasife, 
and  put  in  afterwards  at  Oropus.  The  Athenians 
with  all  speed,  constrained  to  make  use  of  tumult- 


'  [I'opp>  Goell.  Am.:  ruiv  sroX-  at  tbeverjmoutli  of  their  harboiir." 

\,iv, "  HDil  ever;  one  of  the  rnany  The  sense  reqaired  seems  to  be  that 

thoupht":    Tuigo    et    Bckk.   r«v  orArnold:  "seeinglhat  h  foreign. 

uirXiT-wv.]  war,  greater   than   their  domeslio 

'  [Literallj,  "  As  their  domestic  one,  was  nut  far  off,  hut "  &c.] 

war,  trrcntcr  than  that  from  [heir  '  ["  Sailing  bj,iiiii]ilmiblitig  the 

fiireign  enemy,  was  not  fur  off  but  promontory  "  Ve.] 
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uary  forces',  such  as  a  city  in  time  of  sedition  might 
afford,  and  desirous  with  all  haste  to  make  good  '~ 
their  greatest  stake,  (for  Eubcea,  since  they  were  a 
shut  out  of  Attica,  was  all  they  had),  sent  a  fleet 
under  the  command  of  Timocharis  to  Eretria. 
Which  arriving,  with  those  galleys  that  were  iu 
Eubrea  before,  made  up  the  number  of  six-and- 
thirty  sail.  And  they  were  presently  constrained 
to  hazard  battle :  for  Hegesandridas  brought  out 
his  galleys  from  Oropus,  when  he  had  first  there 
dined.  Now  Oropus  is  from  Eretria  about  three- 
score furlongs  of  sea.  Whereupon  the  Athenians 
also,  fus  the  enemy  came  towards  them,  began  to 
embark :  supposing  that  their  soldiers  had  been 
somewhere  near  unto  the  galleys.  But  it  fell  out 
that  they  were  gone  abroad  to  get  their  dinner, 
not  in  the  market ;  (for  by  set  purpose  of  the 
Eretrians,  to  the  end  that  the  enemy  might  fall 
upon  the  Athenians  that  embarked  slowly  before 
they  were  ready,  and  force  them  to  come  out  and 
fight',  nothing  was  there  to  be  sold);  but  in  the 
ntmost  houses  of  tlie  city.  There  was  besides  a 
sign  set  up  sit  Eretria,  to  give  them  notice  at 
Oropus  at  what  time  to  set  forward.  The  Athen-  jhei 
ians  drawn  out  by  this  device^  and  fighting  before  '^'''" 
the  haven  of  Eretria,  made  resistance  nevertheless 
for  a  while :  but  afterwards  they  turned  their 
backs,  and  were  chased  ashore.  Such  as  fled  to 
the  city  of  the  Eretrians,  taking  it  for  their  friend, 

■  [^  "  Rav     and     UTiiiisciplined  Euba^a,  cut  ad  ui  Attitu  wiis,  was 

tbrces,  as  wuuld  be  tlic  case  tbe  every  tliicig  lu  lliem)^  sent"  !«i-.] 

city   beiug  in   neilHion   and    Ihey  '  ["Just  as  llii-y  were"] 

KUtllilig  to  send  speedy  aid  in  a  '  ["  Pullilii;  In  ti's  In  lliis  uu- 

■nnllei  i>r  the  last  Impoitance -.  (fur  prcpjut^  «lait"-] 
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were  handled  moat  crnelly.  and  slaughtered  by 
p  them  of  the  town ;  but  such  as  got  to  the  fort  iu 
Eretria,  holden  by  the  Athenians,  saved  them- 
selves :  and  so  did  so  many  of  their  galleys  as  got 
to  Chalcis. 

The  Peloponuesians,  after  they  had  taken  twen- 
ty-two Athenian  galleys  with  the  men,  whereof 
some  they  slew  and  some  they  took  prisoners, 
iieib  erected  a  trophy  :  and  not  long  after  having  caused 
all  Eubcea  to  revolt,  save  only  Oreus,  which  the 
Athenians  held  with  their  own  forces',  they  settled 
the  rest  of  their  business  there. 

When  the  news  of  that  which  had  happened 
,  in  Eubcea  was  brought  to  Athens,  it  pnt  the  Athen- 
ians into  the  greatest  astonishment  that  ever  they 
had  been  in  before.     For  neither  did  their  loss  in 
Sicily,  though  then  thought  great,  nor  any  other  at 

I  any  time  so  much  affright  tliem  as  this.  For  now 
when  the  army  at  Samos  was  in  rebellion,  when 
they  had  no  more  galleys  nor  men  to  put  aboard, 
when  they  were  in  sedition  amongst  themselves 
and  in  continual  expectation  of  falling  together  by 
the  ears :  then  in  the  neck  of  all  arrived  this  great 
calamity  ;  wherein  they  not  only  lost  their  galleys, 
but  also,  which  was  worst  of  all,  Eubcea,  by  which 
they  [had]  received  more  commodity  than  by  Attica. 
How  then  could  they  choose  but  be  dejected  r  But 
most  of  all  they  were  troubled,  and  that  for  the 
nearness,  with  a  fear  lest  upon  this  victory  the 
enemy  should  take  courage  and  come  immediately 
into  Peirseus,  now  empty  of  shipping :  of  which  they 
; 


I 


■  ["For  at  lliis  the   AthcniaiiB     lliere  b;  Pericles  Hher  ibe  lost  re- 

hc^1<I  pnascssioD  tliemselvrs  ".     'I'lic     coicry  of  the  bhind  in  44A.  Sre  i. 
iuf/iTU'Ai,i)rsttilersplaiilcd     III.    AnioW.] 
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lought  notliiug  wanting,  but  that  they  were  not  viu, 
thpre  already.  And  had  they  been  nnything  ad-  \^^^  ^„ 
venturous,  they  might  easily  have  done  it :  and      ,^-"^„''I' 

len',  had  they  stayed  there  and  besieged  them, TiiBL.«d«mim 
;y  had  not  only  increased  the  sedition,  but  also  X.nTBg.-'*bi'ii 

impelled  the  fleet  to  come  away  from  Ionia  to  the  S,g7i7i»''i!rSi^ 
aid  of  their  kindred  and  of  the  whole  city,  though  "'•'™  "'""^  , 

1     .  ,  ■  victory  llKjhia 

enemies  to  the  oligarchy;  and  ni  the  meantime eiimo id tvi™iu.  j 
;otten  the  Hellespont,  Ionia,  the  Islands,  and  all 
ces  even  to  Eubcea,  and,  as  one  may  say,  the 
lole  Athenian  empire  into  their  power.     But  the  ThcUccdiemoo 
icedaemonians,  not  only  in  this  but  in  many  other  "upnTcTio  ™ 
things,  were   most    commodious   enemies    to    the  **■"■'""■■ 
Athenians  to  war  withal.     For  being  of  most  dif- 
ferent humours  ;  the  one  swift,  the  other  slow  ;  the 
one  adventurous,  the  other  timorous ;  the  Lacedae- 

(Lonians   gave    them   great    advantage,  especially 
fhen  their  greatness  was  by  sea.     This  was  evi- 
int  in  the  Syracusians :  who  being  in  condition 
ike  unto  them,  warred  best  against  them. 

97-  The  Athenians  upon  this  news  made  ready,  nH  ^ikpnun, 
notwithstanding,   twenty  galleys ;    and   called  an  Zr^J^ra"^ 
assembly,  one  then  presently  in  the  place  culled  ^"^°,.y|j|" 
Pnvx,  where  thev  were  wont  to  assemble  at  other '''?"'"«  *" 
times:  ni  which  having  deposed  the  four  hun- i.iid.ftHiiB.iptii. 
DRED,  they  decreed  the  sovereignty  to  the  five  ^"™''"'""""" 
THOUSAND  ;  of  which  number  were  all  such  to  be, 
as  were  charged  with  arms :  and  from  that  time 
forward  to  salanate  no  man  for  magistracy  ;  with 
a  penalty  on  the  magistrate  receiving  the  salary, 
be  held  for  an  execrable  person.    There  were 

•  ["Anil  then  Imd  ihey,  either  by  thrcity.orstSTeiliindbesiegeiitlicni, 
Jnir  nif  the  PeineuH  raiseil  to  n  lliej  bad  funei)  the  fleet,  thnugh 
III  greater  heJi^bt  tlie  sedition  ul'    enemies  &c.,  to  come  away  <!lii:."] 
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also   divers  other    assemblies    held    afterwards ; 

■  wherein  they  elected  law-makers,  and  enacted 
other  thing;s  concerning  the  government'.  And 
now  first  (at  least  in  ray  time)  the  Athenians 
seem  to  have  ordered  their  state  aright :  which 
consisted  now  of  a  moderate  temper,  both  of  the 
few  and  of  the  many.  And  this  was  the  first 
thing,  that  after  so  many  misfortunes  past  made 
the  city  again  to  raise  her  head. 

They  decreed  also  the  recalling  of  Alcibiades, 
and  those  that  were  in  exile  with  him :  and  send- 
ing to  him  and  to  the  army  at  Samos,  willed  thetn 
to  fall  in  hand  with  their  business. 

98.  In  this  change  Pisander  and  Alexicles,  and 

/  such  as  were  with  them,  and  they  that  had  been 
principal  in  the  oligarchy,  immediately  withdrew 
themselves  to  Deceleia.     Only  Aristarchus  (for  it 

"■  chanced  that  he  had  charge  of  the  soldiers)  took 
with  him  certain  archers  of  the  most  barbarous*, 
and  went  with  all   speed  to  (Enoe.     This  was  a 
fort  of  the  Athenians  in  the  confines  of  Boeotia 
and  (for  the  loss  that  the  Corinthians  had  received 


'  ["  Wherein  tiey  made  framera 
of  the  ooDBtitntion,  and  pasnetl  other 
rates  for  eslablUhio|f  thepafiteia.-" 
vofuiSirac,  corresponding  to  the 
CuyTpa^icoflheoliifarchy  in  cli.(i7. 
Am,—"  And  at  the  first,  the  Alhen- 
I3QS  scent,  within  mj  time  at  least, 
to  hnvc  ordered  Uieir  affairs  better 
bf  far  than  atany  olhertime"-  Thu- 
cjdides  here,  as  id  ch.  89,  Beems  to 
UBC  the  word  xaXmia  in  the  snms 
sense  in  which  it  is  nsed  b;  Aris- 
l.)llc  (iii.  6):   Brai'    ti    rh    stX^Sdc 


mXiTroi  ri  t^a/hv  ova/ui  « 
roXinifiv,  raXrnfii.  And  thediiBf 
requisite  of  Anstolle's  poliUia  f* 
also  found  in  ike  present  AtbeniaB 
coiiBlilution  :  Mtttp  KorA  ntvi^v 
rr)v  TrakiTtiav  Kiip^uraTov  ri 
Xf/uvc,  csl  fUTtxnvy  aiir^  si  m- 
xrqftiviH  ril  BirXa.] 

'  [Designat  ministro*  publkot, 
qui  ro^dnu  Alheais  vooahantur. 
Erantenira  hue  genus  fcrebarbaii: 
iindeetSeyllucdieli.  DoVer.  They 
were  nt  firslSOO:  iinerwnrds  misNl 
to  1200.  Henu.  I  lai.] 
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by  the  garrison  of  CEnoe')  was  by  voluntary  Co-      i 
rinthians,  and  by  some  Bteotians  by  them  called  in    "^ 
to  aid  them,  now  besieged.     Aristarchus  therefore     *■ 
having  treated  with  these,  deceived  those  in  CEnoe  : 
and  told  tht'm,  that  the  city  of  Athens'bad  com- 
pounded with  the  Lacediemonians,  and  that  they 
were  to  render  up  the  place  to  the  Boeotians ;  for 
that   it    was    so    conditioned    in   the    agreement. 
Whereupon,  believing  him  as  one  that  had  autho- 
■lity  over  the  soldiery,  and  knowing  nothing  because 
■1)esieged,  upon  security  for  their  pass  they'gave  up 
the  fort.     So  the  Boeotians  receive  (Enoe  :  and  the 
oligarchy  and  sedition  at  Athens  cease. 

99.  About  the  same  time  of  this  summer,'when      * 
none  of  those  whom  Tissaphernes  at  his  going'to  mldj 
Aspendus  had  substituted  to  pay  the  Peloponnesian  ^^l  I 
navy  at  Miletus,  did  it;   and  seeing  neither  the  J™ 
Phoenician  fleet  nor  Tissaphernes  came-  to  them  ;  ^'"^ 
and  seeing  Philip,  that  was  sent  along  with  him, got-. 
and  also  another,  one  Hippocrates  a  Spartan  that  h'u, 
was  lying  in  Phaselis,  had  written  to  Mindarus  the 
general,  that  the  fleet  was  not  to  come  at  all  and 
L  in  every  thing  Tissaphernes  abused  them ;  seeing 
I'dso  that  Pharnabazus  had  sent  for  them,  and  was 
'    willing,  upon  the  coming  to  him  of  their  fleet,  for 
his  own  part  also  as  well  as  Tissaphernes,  to  cause 
the  rest  of  the  cities  within  his  own  province  to 
revolt  from  the  Athenians :  then  at  length,  Min- 
darus hoping  for  benefit  by  him",  with  goodjorder 


'  ["  Anil  owing  to  an  actiilent  '  ["  No  sijrns  hitherto  of  eilhet 

ibicli  Well  iliem  (tlie  Corintliians)  Sec.  coming".] 

mttthe  Rlau^hter  by  tbow  in  <£itae  '  [Seeing  tliat  PlianiBliiizuB  bad 

■.afaumeodhdrinen  retumiiigrrom  3«nt  Sti:,  "and  like  Tisuphemes, 

I-Deccleift,  wns  besiefceil  by  Stt."]  nut  tiij-cr  bitiiscll  too  ti>  tiring  the 


Lenboft. 
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VIII.      and  sudden  warning,  that  the  Athenians  at  Samos 

YEAR  xxi/    Dfiigtt  not  be  aware  of  their  setting  forth,  went 

A.C.41I.     into  the   Hellespont  with   seventy-three   galleys, 

besides  sixteen  which  the  same  summer  were  gone 

into  the  Hellespont  before,  and  had  overrun  part'  of 

Chersonnesus.     But  tossed  with  the  wind  she  was 

forced  to  put  in  at  Icarus :  and  after  he  had  stayed 

there  through  ill  weather  some  five  or  six  days,  he 

arrived  at  Chios. 

MindaruB  KtHj.       100.  Thrasyllus  having  been  advertised  of  his 

atcblol^Thri  departure  from  Miletus,  he  also  puts  to  sea  from 

syiius  in  the      Samos  with  five  and  fifty  sail ;  hasting  to  be  in  the 

meantime  out-  •'  '  o 

goes  him,  and    Hellespout  bcforc  him.     But  hearing  that  he  was 

watches  lor  his    ,       ^^,  .  -  ••ii  ii  i 

going  by  at  lu  Chios,  auQ  couccivmg  that  he  would  stay  there, 
he  appointed  spies  to  lie  in  Lesbos  and  in  the  con- 
tinent over  against  it,  that  the  fleet  of  the  enemy 
might  not  remove  without  his  knowledge  :  and  be 
himself  going  to  M ethymna,  commanded  provision 
to  be  made  of  meal,  and  other  necessaries  ;  intend- 
ing, if  they  stayed  there  long,  to  go  from  Lesbos 
and  invade  them  in  Chios.  Withal,  because  Eres- 
sos  was  revolted  from  Lesbos*,  he  purposed  to  go 
thither  with  his  fleet :  if  he  could,  to  take  it  in. 
For  the  most  potent  of  the  Methymnsean  exiles 
had  gotten  into  their  society  about  fifty  men  of 
arms^  out  of  Cume,  and  hired  others  out  of  the 

fleet,  and  make  the  remaining  cities  theatre  of  the  war:  it  was  obserfed 
of  his  own  government  to  revolt,  by  Agis,   that   the    issue   of   the 
hoping  to   get   something  by  it :  struggle  would  depend  on  the  corn- 
then  indeed  Mindarus,  with  good  maud  of  it.  Thirl,  eh.  xxix.] 
order  &c.,  went"  &c.]  '  ["  Eressos  of  Lesbos  had  le- 

*  ["A  considerable  part".     For  volled".  (Sec] 

the  16  galleys,  see  ch.   102.— The  ^  ["  For  the  most  potent  ^c.  had 

Hellespont  and  Bosporus,  the  great  brought  over  from  Cume  about  50 

thoroughfare  of  Greek  commerce,  heavy -armed  volunteers :  aud  had 

became  at  this  time  the  principal  hired  others  &c."] 
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otiiierit:  and  with  their  whole  number  in  all       viii. 
three  hundred,  having  for  their  leader  Anaxarchus    ''^      ' 
a  Theban,  chosen  in  respect  of  their  descent  from     a.c.4ii. 
the   Thebans',    first    assatilted    Methymna.      But 
beaten  in  the  attempt  by  the  Athenian  garrison 
that  came  against  them  from  Mytilene,  and  again 
in  a  skirmish  without  the  city  driven  qnite  away, 
they  passed  by  the  way  of  the  mountain  to  Eressos, 
and  caused  it  to  revolt.     Thrasyllus  therefore  in- 
tended to  go  thither  with  his  galleys,  and  to  assault 
it.    At  his  coming  he  found  Thrasybulus  there  also 
before  him,  with  five  galleys  from  Saraos :  for  he 
had  been  advertised  of  the  outlaws  coming  over  ; 

I  but  being  too  late  to  prevent  them,  he  went  to 
bessos  and  lay  before  it  at  anchor.  Hither  also 
Bme  two  galleys  of  Methymna,  that  were  going 
noe  from  the  Hellespont :  so  that  they  were  in 
B  threescore  and  seven  sail,  out  of  which  they 
Ibde  an  army,  intending  with  engines,  or  any 
other  way  they  could,  to  take  Eressos  by  assault^ 

101.  In  the  meantime,  Mindarus  and  the  Pelo-  Mimian««>dhii 
ponnesian  fleet  that  was  at  Chios,  when  they  had  Jl^  hIii™™"" 
spent  two  days  in  victualling  their  galleys,  and  had  "^^^'^ 
received  of  the  Chians  three  Chian  tessaracostes"  "'«'fB<i''w'n 


K 


man,  on  the  third  day  put  speedily  off  from 


["  Anasanilei    a    Thehnn:  — 

Tflalionthip  to  ibe  Thebans": 

Ui.  3.  note.  Bekk.  SicdriEDi^ 

» f  "To  lliese  were  adrted  two  sljijis 
retuniint!  from  the  Heltespnot,  i 


67  i 


II  ha< 


«I1.] 


Uie  Meilijiui 


'  A  tesiaracoile  secroetli  lo  havo 
beeu  a  coid  atnougsl  the  L'liiiins, 
und  tliergrliethpartof: 
[Like  the  i. 


If 


ibe;  were  in  all  Ike.:  wiih  the  land- 
■•  of  which  thev  prfpart'd, 
"■  Mcihvii.i 


I   that     it  W1I9  the  farlietb  part  of  the  stater. 


£  would  be  ubout  3  uholi ; 
c!  tlie  whole  would  lie  3  JajVpiiv, 
:i,.l„li„.,h,.  J,„] 
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Chios:  and  kept  far'  from  the  shore,  that  the] 
might  not  fall  among;st  the  galleys  at  Eresi 
And  leaving  Lesbos  ou  the  left  baud,  went 
continent  side :  and  patting  in  at  a  haven  ii 
terei^,  belonging  to  the  territory  of  Phocjea,  and 
there  dining,  passed  along  the  territory  of  Cume, 
and  came  to  Arginusae  in  the  continent  over 
against  Mytilene,  where  they  supped.  From 
thence  they  put  forth  late  in  the  night,  and  came 
to  Harmatns,  a  place  in  the  continent  over  against 
Methymna :  and  after  diimer  going  a  great  pace 
by  Lectus,  Larissa,  Hamaxitus,  and  other  the 
towns  in  those  parts,  came  before  midnight  to 
Rhoeteium  ;  this  now  is  in  Hellespont^  But  some 
of  his  galleys  put  in  at  Sigeium,  and  other  plai 
thereabouts. 

102.  The  Athenians  that  lay  with  eighteen  gal- 


a 


■  entering  into  the  Hellespont  by  the  fires,  both 
liTy  Mill- those  which  their  own  watchmen  put  up,  and  by 
'n''i!lm  "  ^^^  many  which  appeared  on  the  enemies'  shore  : 
and  therefore  the  same  night  in  all  haste,  as  they 
were,  kept  the  shore  of  Chersounesus  towards 
Elieus,  desiring  to  get  out  into  the  wide  sea  and 
to  decline  the  fleet  of  the  enemy :  and  went  out 
unseen  of  those  sixteen  galleys  that  lay  at  Abydos*, 
though  these  had  warning  before  from  the  fleet  of 
their  friends  that  came  on,  to  watch  them  narrowly 
that  they  went  not  out.  But  in  the  morning, 
being  in  sight  of  the  fleet  with  Mindanis  and 


'  ["  Kept  TuH  fnr&c  "  Dekk.  ^c,  *  ["  Carleria".  Bciikw  Stc.i 

o!>   iriXd/wi :    vulgo,  om.   ali.     If  '  ["  And  wrre  then  in  tlie  Hel- 

tlipy  left  Lesbos  on  the  UJt  liiiml,  IcsjiLUt".] 

ihej  were  nut /or  frora  tbc  shori-.]  '  [Si-e  tlmp,  9U.] 
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lased  by  him,  they  could  not  all  escape,  but  the       viil. 
Bt  of  them  got  to  the  continent  and  into  Lem-    ■      '      " 
;  only  four  of  the  hindmost  were  taken  near     f^-cm. 
IS  :  whereof  the  Peloponnesiaas  took  one  with 
the  men  in  her,  that  had  run  herself  aground  at 
the  temple  of  Proteailaus  ;  and  two  other  without 
the  men  ;  and  set  fire  on  a  fourth,  abandoned  upon 
the  shore  of  Imbros. 

1 03.  After  this  they  besieged  Elaeus  the  same 
day,  with  those  galleys  of  Abydos  which  were  with 
them',  and  with  the  rest,  being  now  altogether 
fourscore  and  six  sail.  But  seeing  it  would  not 
yield,  they  went  away  to  Abydos. 

The  Athenians,  who  had  been  deceived  by  their  TiioAih™iniN 
spies,  and  not  imagining  that  the  enemy's  fleet  lll'^'^i^,'Jhl''( 
could  have  sone  by  without  their  knowledge,  and  ^p"""™-™"' 
attended  at  leisure  the  assault  of  Eressos :  when 
now  they  kuew  they  were  gone,  immediately  left 
Eressos  and  hasted  to  the  defence  of  Hellespont. 
By  the  way  they  took  two  galleys  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesians,  that  having  ventured  into  the  main  more 
^^boldly  in  following  the  enemy  than  the  rest  had 
^^Hpoe,  chanced  to  light  upon  the  fleet  of  the  Atheu- 
^^^■ds.      The  next  day  they  came  to  Elasus,   and 
^^Hkyed  :  and  thither  from  Imbros  came  unto  them 
^^^■iose  other  galleys  that  had    escaped  from    the 
^^Bemy.     Here  they  spent  Ave  days  in  preparation 
for  a  battle*. 

104.  After  this,  they  fought  in  this  manner, 
'he  Athenians  went  by  the  shore,  ordering  their 
llleys  one  by  one,  towards  Sestos.  The  Pelopon- 
^ians  also,  when  they  saw  this,  brought  out 
^r  fleet  i^ainst  them  from  Abydos, 


t  ["  Wlicb  joined  ibeni".] 


'  ["  Fur  llif  balOe".' 
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id  l>t>lDp..uim 
lui  li|{bl,  ind 
tba  AlhFiiiiuis 
|St  the  Tictorj, 


viii.  Being  sure  to  fight,  they  drew  out  their  fleets  i 

Z^~^  '  length,  the  Athenians  along  the  shore  of  Cherson- 
A.C.J11,  nesus,  beginning  at  Idacus  and  reaching  as  far  aa 
The AiheniaD.  Arrhiana,  threescore  and  six'  galleys:  and  the 
Peloponnesians,  from  Abydos  to  Dardanum,  four- 
score and  six^  galleys.  In  the  right  wing  of  the 
Peloponnesians,  were  the  Syracusiaus:  in  the  other, 
Mindarus  himself,  and  those  galleys  that  were 
nimblest.  Amongst  the  Athenians,  Thrasyllus  had 
the  left  v\  ing,  and  Thrasybutus  the  right :  and  the 
rest  of  the  commanders,  every  one  the  place 
assigned  him. 

Now  the  Peloponnesians  laboured  to  give  the 
first  onset,  and  with  their  left  wing  to  over-reach 
the  right  wing  of  the  Athenians  and  keep  them 
from  going  out^  and  to  drive  those  in  the  middle 
to  the  shore  which  was  near.  The  Athenians,  who 
perceived  it,  where  the  enemy  went  about  to  culi 
off  their  way  out,  put  forth  the  same  way  that  they 
did,  and  outwent  them:  the  left  wing  of  the 
Athenians  was  also  gone  forward  by  this  time  be- 
yond the  point  called  Cyaos-semit*.  liy  means 
whereof  that  part  of  the  fleet  which  was  in  the 
middest  became  both  weak  and  divided,  especially 
when  theirs  was  the  less  fleet :  and  the  sharp  and 
angular  figure  of  the  place  about  Cynos-sema,  took 
away  the  sight  of  what  passed  there  from  those 
that  were  on  the  other  side. 

105.   The   Peloponnesians  therefore,   charging 


1 


■  [Bekk.Scc.,"76":vulso,"8(l."l 
'  [Vulsoet  Bekl.  "t(8":  Guell. 

"88"  Am.  Thirl.  "8ti".   SL-etliup- 

tei-  IM.] 

'  L"  Til  kucji  Uitiii,  if  tlioy  cuuld, 


rn)mtceltiuguui":tliutis,uutaflbe  | 
ELniil.] 

*  [So  called  from  HecubN,  w 
was  chnnt^'ed  into  a  dog- and  dinll 
tlicre.  See  Eiirip.  Hecuba,  124  A -U.],fl 
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middle  part,  both  drave  their  galleys  to  the  viii. 
dry  laud :  and  being  far  superior  in  fight,  went  '^,,' "J^ 
out  after  them  and  assaulted  them  upon  the  shore,  a.c.^ii. 
And  to  help  them  neither  was  Thrasybulus  able 
who  was  iu  the  right  wing,  for  the  multitude  of 
the  enemies  that  pressed  him ;  nor  Thrasyllus  in 
the  left  wing,  both  because  he  could  not  see  what 
was  done  for  the  promontory  of  Cynos-sema,  and 
because  also  he  was  kept  from  it  by  the  Syracu- 
siaus  and  others,  lying  upou  his  hands  no  fewer  in 
number  than  themselves.  Till  at  last  the  Pelopon- 
nesians,  bold  upon  their  victory,  cliasing  some  one 
galley  some  auother,  fell  into  some  disorder  in  a 
part'  of  their  army.  And  then  those  about  Thra- 
sybulus, having  obser\'ed  that  the  opposite  galleys 
sought  now  no  more  to  go  beyond  them,  turned 
upon  them ;  and  fighting  put  them  presently  to 
flight-':  and  having  also  cut  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  fleet  such  galleys  of  the  Peloponnesians,  of  that 
part  that  had  the  victory,  as  were  scattered  abroad, 
some  they  assaulted",  but  the  greatest  number  they 
put  into  affright  nnfoughten.  The  Syracusians 
also,  whom  those  about  Thrasyllus  had  already 
caused  to  shrink,  when  they  saw  the  rest  fly  fled 
outright, 

106,  This  defeat  being  given,  and  the  Pelopon-  n-pcanngpoi 
nesians  having  for  the  most  part  escaped  first  tooiwotoimtiidii. 
the   river  Pydius^  and   afterwards    to   Abydos : "'""''' 
though  the  Athenians  took  but  few  of  their  galleys, 

'  ["  A  consiilerable  part".]  straight  to  flight".] 

'  ["  And  Ihcn  Thfasybulus,  de-  '  ["  They  beat   them,  and    the 

rittjng  DOW  Tntm   the  altempl  to  greatest  part'  &c.] 

ontgoihelefl  wing  of  the  Pelopon-  '  [Bekker  Stc,  iiiilwv.   *uli;o, 

iini>n«,  turned   aod  atlacked  the  irufioi-.    Nothing  is  known  or  dlhcr 

ilnpsoppoied  (o  him,  and  put  them  name] 

VOt.  IX.  F  F 
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(for  the  narro\vTiess  of  the  Hellespont  afforded  to, 
the  enemy  .1  short  retreat),  yet  the  victor)'  was  the 
most  seasonable  to  them  that  could  be.  For  having 
till  this  day  stood  in  fear  of  the  Peloponnesian 
navy,  both  for  the  loss  which  they  had  received  by 
little  and  little  and  also  for  their  great  loss  in 
Sicily,  they  now  ceased  either  to  accuse  themselves, 
or  to  think  highly  any  longer  of  the  naval  power 
of  their  enemies.  The  galleys  they  took  were 
these  :  eight  of  Chios,  five  of  Corinth,  of  Ambrac ' 
two',  of  Leucas,  Lacouia.  Syracuse,  and  Pellei 
one  a-piece.    Of  their  own  they  lost  fifteen 

When  they  had  set  up  a  trophy  in  the  promoi 
tory  of  Cynos-sema,  and  taken  up  the  wrecks, 
given  truce  to  the   enemies  to   fetch  away 
bodies  of  their  dead  :  they  presently  sent  away 
galley  with  a  messenger  to  carry  news  of  the  vi< 
tory  to  Athens.    The  Athenians,  upon  the  comi 
in  of  this  galley  hearing  of  their  unexpected  gc 
fortune,  were  encouraged  much  after  their  loss  in 
Eubcea  and  after  their    sedition  :    and  conceived 
that  their  estate  might  yet  keep  np,  if  they  plied 
the  business  courageously. 

107.  The  fourth  day  after  this  battle,  the  Ath- 
■  ians  that  were  in  Sestos  having  hastily  prepar< 
their  fleet,  went  to  Cyzicus,  which  was  revolted : 
and  espying,  as  they  passed  by,  the  eight  galleys 
come  from  Byzantium  riding  nnder  Harpagium 
and  Priapns,  set  upon  them  :  and  having  also  over- 
come those  that  came  to  their  aid  from  the  land, 
took    them^.      Then    coining    to    Cyzicus,    being 

'  ["  And  of  Bucolift  Iwo".]  men  on  shore,  tool:  ihe  ships":  for 

'  \^  Rtpnited".]  the  ships,  see  ch.  80. — Al  IJarpeg- 

'  ["  And  having  overpowered  th«     ium  is  siijd  to  hB»e  taken  ptuce  the 


lieu 
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i  Open  town,  they  brought  it  again  into  their      vin. 

own  power  ;  and  levied  a  sum  of  moDey  amongst    ',^,'„",- 

them.  A.c-iii.' 

The  Peloponnesians'  in  the  meantime  going  from  tih  pjioponni* 
Abydos  to  Elfeus,  recovered  as  many  of  their  gal-  l^V'^^ 
leys    [formerly]    taken   as   remained   whole :    the  ?,""*^"  '^"''■" 
rest,  the  Elseusians  [had]  burnt.     They  also  sent  Th»j- wmi  for 
Hippocrates  and  Epicles  into  Euboea,  to  fetch  away  Heg^nLdu 
the  fleet  that  was  there.  omofEuta-^ 

108.  About  the  same  time  also,  returned  Alci- AiobiiuiH 
blades  to  Samos  with  his  thirteen  galleys^  from  A^™iltw"° 
Caunus  and  Phasehs :  reporting  that  he  had  di-  ^''°'' 
verted  the  Phoenician  fleet  from   coming  to  the 
Peloponnesians,  and  that  he  had  inclined  Tissa- 
pherues  to  the  friendship  of  the  Athenians  more 
than  he  was  before.     Thence  manning  out  nine  HefonifiethCoL 
galleys  more,  he  exacted  a  great  sum  of  money  of 
the  HaUicamasseaus,  and  fortified  Cos.      Being 
now  almost  autumn,  he  returned  to  Samos^ 

he  Peloponnesians  being  now  in  Hellespont,  ThpAntandrkm 

lAntandrians  {who  are  yEolians)  received  into  Jli'^of ^ij^' 

j^  city  men  of  arms'*  from  Abydoa  by  land  through  1''™^^ j "' 

"mount  Ida,  upon  injury  that  had  been  done  them 

by  Arsaces,  a  deputy  lieutenant  of  Tissaphernes. 

This  Arsaces  having  feigned  a  certain  war,  not 

declared  against  whom,  had  formerly  called  oat 


^^^V*B«t  the  FelopontiMians  loo 
^^^K  The  AtheiiiaDE  had  left  thfir 
H^^^^  U  Elsus,  which  WHS  ibeir 
}      ntkm  Man  the  liattlc] 
•  [See  cb.  flSO 

'  ["Having  80  done,  ami  estu- 
hluhed  D  goietnot  in  Cos,  hein^ 
nim  aliDosi  autumn  he  returned 


to  Samos.  And  Tissapheniet,  when 

he  heard  of  the  sail  inj;  of  the  Pelo- 
ponncsian  ships  from  Mileliu  to  the 
Hellespont,  returned  from  .^sp«n- 
duB  lu  Innjn.  Whilst  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians were  in  Ihe  Hellespont, 
the  Anlandrians  See."] 

'  ["Whom  ihej  httd  ttansporled 
from  Ahydos  ^e  "] 

F  F  a 
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the  chiefest  of  the  Delians  (the  which  in  hallowing  I 
of  Delos  by  the  Athenians  were  turned  out,  and  [ 
had  planted  themselves  in  Adramyttium)  to  go  i 
with  him  to  this  war:  and  when  under  colour  of  | 
amity  and  confederacy  he  had  drawn  them  out,  he  i 
observed  a  time  when  they  were  at  dinner,  and  ' 
having  hemmed  them  in  with  his  own  soldiers 
murdered  them  with  darts.  And  therefore,  for 
this  act's  sake  fearing  lest  he  might  do  some 
unlawful  prank  against  them  also,  and  for  that  he  ■ 
had  otherwise  done  them  injury',  they  cast  his  J 
garrison  out  of  their  citadel. 

109.  Tissaphernes,  bearing  of  this,  being  the 
''  act  of  the  Peleponnesians  as  well  as  that  at  Miletus 
"Jot  that  at  Cuidus  ;  (for  in  those  cities  his  garrisons 
had  also  been  cast  out  in  the  same  manner^)  ;  and  | 
conceiving  that  he  was  deeply  charged  to  them, 
and  fearing  leat  they  should  do  him  some  other 
hurt ;  and  withal  not  enduring  that  Pharnabazus 
should  receive  them,  and  with  less  time  and  cost 
speed  better  against  the  Athenians  than  he  had 
done  :  resolved  to  make  a  journey  to  them  in  the 
Hellespont,  both  to  complain  of  what  was  done  at 
Antandros,  and  to  clear  himself  of  his  accusations 
the  best  he  could,  as  well  concerning  the  Phceni- 
cian  fleet  as  other  matters.  And  first  he  put  in  at  I 
Ephesus,  and  offei-ed  sacrifices  to  Diana^ 


I 


'  ["  And  for  thnt  lie  imposed 
upon  them  oilier  intoleralilG  griev- 
ances, the;  l^aIt  Sec."] 

*  ["Tissaphenies,  seeing  ibat  ttiia 
too  was  the  work  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesiaiia,  and  not  od\j  thnt  at  Mile- 


giirrison 


'  [The  great  goddws  of  the  Eplie- 
sians.    The  manf-sided  divioit;  of 
EpIieEiis  was  much  less  a  Grecian 
tlian  an  Asiatic  goddess,  and  « 
intimately  allied  with  the  leading  I 
personagw  of  the  Persian  theology.  [ 


:  for  he."    For  the     Thirl,  ch.  xxix.     See  iii.  104,  tlie'J 

.  M.]  Intler  pari  of  Uie  iiole.] 
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When  the  winter  following  this  summer  shall  be  viir. 
ended,  the  one-aud-twentieth  year  fof  this  warT  ■ — ' — 
shall  be  complete  .  onMndiwm 


'  [GovSler  considers  this  lust  seo- 
lence  Hs  spurious :  Itecaose,  if  genu- 
ine, Thupjdides,  wben  he  wrote  it, 
miut  (liUjer  bave  ahaadotied  tbe 
idea  or  conliDuinfi  Uie  history,  or 
bate  nnttil  the  year  for  fear  of  Tor- 
gpltiug:  it  Thv  whole  of  lUiseigliih 
book  bus  been  denied  by  some  of 
tbe  ancient  writers,  all  later  than 
tiionjaius  of  Halicamassus,  lu  be 
the  irurk  of  Thucydides:  and  has 
been  variously  ascribed  Vt  his 
daughter,  to  Tbcopompiis,  and  to 
Xcnophon:  to  the  latter,  owing  to 
bb  own  history  being,  us  was  sup- 
poaed,  connected  with  that  of  Tbu- 
i^ydides  liy  the  pbnise  with  wliich 
it  cnmnieDces,  fuTi  rou™.  One 
af  the  main  ar^meots  adduced 
against  its  uutbeuticily,  is  the  ub- 
WDce  ill  this  book  of  all  speeches. 
To  this  it  is  replied,  that  the  pur- 
pose br  which  the  Eipeeches  are  io- 
tcodaced  in  tbe  former  books,  the 
description  of  tJie  cbarauters,  man- 
ocn  and  civil  constitutions  of  the 
bclD^rent  aAlinnE,    was    already 


answered :  and  llmt  of  the  cliarac. 
tera  that  appear  in  this  hook,  except 
Alcibiiides,  already  sufficiently  dc. 
scribed,  none  are  ofany  great  note: 
and  ihatat  Athens  with  the  entrance 
of  the  oligarchy  vanished  all  liberty 
of  speech.  GocHer  observes  that 
tliis  latter  part  of  the  history  is 
certainly  less  highly  finished;  yet, 
hut  for  the  absence  of  speeches,  tbe 
critics  would  not  readily  have  ad- 
judged it  lo  be  leas  perfect  than  the 
rest:  and  be  adds  "umnium  librnni 
Tbueydidis  esse,  vix  jam  a  quo- 
quam  dubitatur".  With  respect  lo 
the  supposition  of  Xenophon  being 
the  author  of  this  book,  and  that  bia 
own  history  beginning  with  furi 
mum  is  an  immediate  continuation 
of  it ;  it  is  observed  by  Mr.  Thirl- 
wal1,that  it  is  certain  thatan  inter- 
val of  6*c  or  six  week.i  must  have 
intervened  between  tbe  last  event 
here  related  iind  that  with  which 
Xenophon's  narrative  opens :  and 
that  it  seems  clear  lliiil  llie  begin- 
ning of  hia  work  has  licen  losL 


s 
f 


THE  NAMES  OF  THE  PLACES  OF  GREECE, 


IN  TUUCYDIDES  OR  IN  THE  MAP  OF  GREECE, 


oonfimni;  oa  uEainpotia,  which  is  k  city  of 
Phods.  Ruu-io  Pfioc 

Abdebj.  a  city  ii(uBl«  next  bej-ond  Ibe 
tJTOr  Nratus,  lowBrii  the  east.  Strab.  vii. 
EfiL  Nesiui  B  riior  of  (be  tamtor]>  of  Ab- 
den,   Herod,  vii. 

Aatuot,  >  citj  OD  the  entrance  of  Eel- 
kspont,  between  lAmpaacus  imil  Dioni, 
e^u^;  dUuul  froia  both.  In  sight  of 
JbiuD,  and  is  distant  fivui  tlie  moutb  of 
the  liygT  .£B«puii  by  sea  700  furluags. 
Slrab-iiii. 

ArANTHDB,  a  city  new  to  the  iathinui 
of  mount  Athos,  and  (as  in  Strab.  viL  Kp.) 
in  the  bav  of  Singus.  But  it  appvareth  by 
T*—~t  „i_  (iu[  jt  ijpth  on  the  otlier  side, 
bay  of  Strymon ;  where  he  suth, 
-  istbmua  of  mennt  Athos  is  of  13 
length,  And  reofhetb  from  Acan- 
lie  BOB  that  lietb  before  Torone. 
_ —  in  another  plaoe  of  the  saiue  book 
b*  anth,  that  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  sailed 
IhrauRh  the  ditch  (which  Xerxra  had 
caiisM  lo  be  made  through  the  said  isth- 
■u)  fyom  Acanthus,  into  the  bay,  in 
m  these  cities,  Siotnis,  &c. 
UTAJIU,  a  r^on  in  Greece,  dirided 
~^~iaby  thebayof  Amhracia.  Polyb. 
heth  fiDm  Ambracia  to  the  river 
^ — IB;  and  is  divided  from  ihe^toli- 
ua  by  AcheliiuB.   Strab.  x. 

AnLciDl,  a  city  of  Truaa,  apposite  to 
the  isle  Tenedoa.  Strab.  liii. 

ACHAiA,  a  region  of  Fcloponncaus.  con- 
&iaae  on  Elia,  Arcadia,  and  Sicyonia  : 
bounded  on  one  side  with  Elu),at  tbepro- 
nonloiy  of  Araxui,  and  on  the  other  side 
■ith  the  territory  of  Scyon.  Strab.  viii.  It 
bitb  in  It  13  cities  in  this  order,  benn- 
g  at  that  part  which  canRneth  on  Sicy- 
-  "yiene,  JS^ine,  JE^,  Bum.  HeHce, 
I,  Sbypes,  Palru',  Fbane,  Olenus, 


Dyme,  Triu™,  Herod,  i.  Strab,  ix.     It  is 
also  u  part  of  Theasaly,  in  which  are  the 
Fhthioue.  Herod,  vii.  Stntb.  ix. 
AcHXRN^  a  town  iif  A ttica,_  distant 


ly.  (b. 


collected  oat  of  the  ni 

ney  of  Archidanius  with  his  ai 

AcHELiiiFB,  a  river  thst  risein  in  ine 
mountain  I^ndus.  and  running  through  the 
territories  of  AgrH^is  and  Amphiloahia, 
and  by  the  city  uf  Stratus,  divideth  the 
maritime  ports  of  Acamania  ^m  .^lotia. 
Strab.  I,  Acbeloua  riseth  in  Pindus,  and 
runneth  through  Dolopia,  Agr»iii,  Amphi- 
lochio,  by  the  city  of  Stratus,  and  by  the 
city  CEneia£  into  the  nea.  Thuc.  ii.eitrem. 

' ■ AcHEHCsr*ig 


a  lake  which  iasueth  ir 
CheL 


nhes 


Acheron  cometh  out  of  Mofussis,  and 
fiillethinto  the  lake  Acherusia,  which  Livy 
cidlcth  the  bay  of  Thesprodii ;  Liv.  viii. 

Acnix,  a  city  of  lAconia;  between  it 
and  Gythium  the  river  Eurotas  goelh  out 
into  the  sen.  Str.  viii.  From  Helos,  which 
is  at  the  month  of  Eurotas,  it  is  30  furlongs 
distant,  and  from  the  promontory  of  Ts- 
narus  !30  furlongs.  Faus.  in  Lacon. 

AcWTAS,  a  promontory  joining  to  the 
territory  of  Methone,  and  is  the  b^^noing 
of  tbo  bay  uf  Messcnii.  Strab.  viiL 

AcROTHOi,  AcBOTHoS  prom.,  ACHO- 
THOON. — AcROTHOi  are  the  people  of  a  city 
in  the  terHtory  of  Acle.  in  which  Acts  is 
the  mountain  Aihos.Thuo.ir. — AcnoTBoa 
is  apromoniory  of  mount  Athos,  towards 
the  bay  of  Strymon. — And  Achotiiqon  a 
city  in  thesame.  Uerod.vii.  In»tf  ad  of  this 
Acrothiw  and  Acrothoon,  Ptolomy  hilh 


GEOGRAPHICAL 


oij  wherein  atSDiIcch 
Uiin  Athos,  difljoined  from  the 
coDtmcnC  by  a  ditch  niide  by  the  king  of 
Fi-rsiii,  and  hath  in  it  these  cities ;  S«ie, 
Dion,  Thyssus,  Cleons,  Acrotboi,  Olo- 
phyxus.  Thuu.  iv. 

AcTluH,  &  tempU  of  ApoUo,  upon  the 
shore.  It  is  silUBls  where  the  bay  of  Am- 
brapia  is  nairowesi.  Pol,  iv.  In  ihe  mouth 
ofthcbny  uf  Ambracia.Tiolfiu'  from  Anoc- 
turium.  Stnb.  x. 
ADRANvrnim  et  itNcs  AimuiTT- 
of  AdruR^ltium  (taki 

promontory  of  Lt 
promonlory  ofCuuv,  wliich  is  __ 
Malea  of  Lesbos.  A  ad  the  bay  of  Adra- 
inytlium  (properly  so  called)  tiegioneth  at 
Ihi)  promontury  of  Garvara,  and  endeth  at 
the  promonlory  of  Pyrriia.— And  the  citt 
of  Admmyttium  it  nrithin  the  promontory 
of  Pyrrha.   Strab.  r" 


XoM,  a  city  of  Enbtea,  opposite  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Cephissus.  Strab.ix.  It 
is  also  thu  name  of  a  eicy  of  Achaia  in  Pc- 
laponncau),  between  Heueo  and  Dura.  He- 
rod, i :  Paiia.  Aohaic.  It  is  the  namo  also  of 
another  citv  in  .^^lia,  lying  up  from  ibo 
KabehindlholcrritoryofCume,  Strab.iiii. 

JEoct*.,  an  island  over  na;<iinst  Epidnu- 
nts,  in  the  Saronian  bay.  Stmb.  viiL  Paua. 

MaioM,  a  city  of  Achain,  between  Pel- 
lene  and  Spm,  Herod.  L  Smb.  ix:  oppo- 
site to  Parnasaus.  Polyb.  i'.  Also  a  city 
of  Lesbos,  where  the  island  is  nsirowest 
bctweea  the  bay  of  Pyrrha  and  the  other 
sea.  Strab.  xiii. 

ManiVH,  a  town  in  .^lolia,  amongst 
the  hilla,  80  furlonga  distaot  from  (he  sea. 
Thuc.  iii 

JEoKX,  a  city  of  Achaia,  beiKeen  He- 
lice  and  Rhypcs,  Herod.  L  Strab.  in ;  dis- 
tant &om  PUne  IGO  furlongs.  Paus.  Ach. 

JEooa  poTiMos,  a,  river  in  the  Thracian 
Chersonuesus,  distant  from  Sestos  19  fur- 
longs.   Sen.  Gntc.  iL 

;£hithia,  a  region  of  Macedonia, 
placed  by  Plolomy  bvlvreen  Thessaly  aud 
the  river  Axius. 

jfinTTB,  a  mountain  of  Thrace,  which 


dividelh  it  almost  in  the  nudile«t,  atul 
reacheth  from  the  I^onian  mounlatna  to 
PoatuB  Euiinua.   Strab.  vii. 

jEnu.  a  city  in  the  buy  of  Thenne.  last 
in  order  from  PoddeB  tuwanls  llieniie. 
Herod,  vii.  It  is  distant  from  Thvisalon- 
ica  (which  is  the  same  with  Therme)  IJO 
ritrloogs,  and  opposite  lo  Pydna.  liv.  alir. 
princip. 

Mnoa,  a,  city  between  the  river  Hebnis 
and  the  bay  of  Metis  (i.  t.  the  Blaok  Baj). 
Herod,  vii.  Appian.  Civil,  iv. 

.iGniineii,  a  Greek  nation  iahaUtiMis 
mount  (Ela,  part  uf  them  above  the  .£10- 
lians:  (hat  is,  so  as  the  ^tolinns  are  be- 
iwepn  them  and  the  sea.  They  border  on 
the  Lnvri  Epiunemidet,  inauch  nuinner  u 
the  iGloliansdooD  theLocriOioIs.  Stiab. 

MouB,  a  Greek  nation  inhalnting  b^ 
the  sea-side  in  Asia,  frum  the  promontoir 
of  Lectus  to  the  river  Hcrmus.  Stnb.  xiii. 

j£hgfitS|  a  river  in  Troas,  rinng  out  of 
mount  Ida,  falling  into  Propontis,  in  that 
part  which  b  nearest  to  Zeleia,  about  700 
liirloDgs  from  Abydoa  by  sen.  Strab.  xiiL 

MtOEA,  a  city  of  lAcooia,  not  lar  &aiB 
Thnrium,  as  may  be  gathered  out  of 
Thuc.  L 

£tolia,  a  region  diiided  from  lh« 
AcamanisJis,  on  the  parts  lowards  the  tea 
by  (he  river  Achelous;  confining  00  the 
east,  with  the  Locrians  called  Oaoln.  On 
the  north  it  hath  theAlhamanes,aad  part 
uf  the  jGnianes.  Strab.  i.  £(olia,  Looiis, 
Phods,  and  Bovija  are  divided  tron  each 
other  by  parallel  lines,  drawn  frotn  ihe 
west  nortiiwarda.  Id.  is. 

Aaoiu.  a  city  near  Id  the  Thradan 
Chersonncsiis.  'rhey  that  ^  to  it  fivm 
Scslos,  leave  CardJa  on  the  left  band.  He- 
red,  vii,  where  he  describeth  the  way  of 
the  Persian  army. 

AuRXls,  a  region  north  of  Acaniaiua. 
The  river  Achelbus  rising  out  of  ths 
mountain  I^ndiis,  passeth  first  thraueh 
Dulopio,  then  through  Agneis,  and  laaUy 
thrui^h  Acarnania,  by  the  oity  of  StrUIU 
and  the  cit^  of  CEneia^  into  the  sea.  Smb. 
x;  Thuc.  ill.  sub  fin. 

ACHlAims,  a  nation  dwelling  at  die 
head  of  the  river  SCrymon,  in  the  monn- 
tain  Rhodope.  Strnb.  Ep.  viL  cibvio. 
Thiicydide8(ii)soometh  to  place  them  alio 

Alalcokenb,  a  city  of  Macedonia  by 
p  river  Engnnn.  Strab.  vii.    Also  ft  ci"*    ' 
of  BieuEia.  near  the  lake  Copaii. 

.lACMON,  a  river  of  Macedonia.    _. 
riseth  out  of  the  mountains  callrd  Cana- 
according  to  Ptolomy :   IJvy  hath    I 


I 
I 

I 


I  Qjmn,  ti  lAty  by  Ihe  river  Aliacmnn. 
*  ^^'-  Ibe  moaouina  irhich  be  ndleih  Cam- 
..i,  which  tre  likely  ta  be  the  same. 
t.  llii.    Il  muelh  waters  with  Lyilius, 
l>  DOQtluont  ai  which  two  rivi-n  divide 

B  Uiicedonin.  Herud  vii. 

AUIOiat,  a  Tpginn   of   Macedonia,    of 

_  Vhaae  nluBtion  I  biid  nothing  but  in  Ptu- 

B4innj''B  Tables,  who  putieth  it  between  46 

~~ld  47  deg.  Ions,  and  betveen  41  and  42 

tf.Ul.    Flol  Tab,  ..Europe. 

HESCS,  a  little  island  hlng  before 
m  of  The&nU.v.  Strab.  ii.  Abo  u 
le  Chersonni'saB  of  Krythnn,  be- 
wysliis  and  tbe  promoolui^  Ar- 
L  :jtnb.  liv. 

«,  a  city  of  the  Locri  EpicnemideB, 
n  from  Elateia  of  Phoids  I  SO  furlongs ; 
"-"   a,  the  haren  of  tbe  Opuntiana, 
L  Strab.  ix. 

8,  a  river  of  PoloponneBUB,  ris- 

t^  in  the  Icrriton'  of  Megalopolis  near 
onto  the  aprings  of  Eurutiu  (Strub.  viii), 
dixideth  IiBconb  from  Megalapotia,  and 
fran  TcRe*.  Fnua.  Arc.  Itrunaby  Hersa. 
Id.  ib.:  Polyb.  iv.  Il  eoelh  out  into  the 
K«  near  Olympia.  StnA.  viii.  Pausanias 
(dtk  it  Koetb  out  above  Cyllene,  the  haien 
of  ihe  Elriana  ;  but  it  is  contrary  to  all 
otknv   both    ancient   and  modem,  geo- 

Al-TSBA,acityon  the  upa-coant  of  AciLr> 
unia>  betwwn  the  city  Pnlyre  and  tbe 
fromontory  of  Critbota.  Strab.  x. 

■    AllBlljiCUKTBtNCsA>IBtt*aD8. — Ah- 

1  is  a  cily  in  the  bottom  cf  the  Am- 
n  bay,  upon  the  river  ATacIhu^  a 
— lie  from  the  sea.  Strab.  viL— The 

U(    Bat   dividelh    Epums  from 

L.  Poljb.  iv 
Anowms,  ut  isUnd,  one  of  tbe  ^parades. 

AMFKLlTg,aprouionlory  of  Torone.  He- 
Eod.*ii. 

Ahfkhacsta,  a  rogion  lyiae  north  of 
AeHVUiia,  wnith  of  lioloiMa:  tnrougb  it 
nmietb  the  riier  Aeh^linu.  Strab.  x. 
AKnoroux,  Rolled  thrmcrly  tbe  Nine- 

' ft  dty  situate  on  the  river  Strymon, 

"ir  running  on  both  side*  it;  3S  fur- 
-Ttt  Eion.  Herod,  vii:  Thuc  iv. 
,  a  city  of  (he  Locrians  called 
.._  *,  eonGniiig  on  the  territory  of  Crisaa. 
L'II>rod.Tiii;8trab.  ix.  Distant  trom  Del- 
r  |ihl  ISO  flirlongs.  Pans.  Phoc 
'    .   AUTCUt.  a  city  of  I-aconia,  SO  furlongs 

bon  ^artft  townrde  the  sen.  Pol^ h.  iv. 
'      Ai>«CTOMtnN,Bcii}'orAcsrnaniB,wilhJi 
I"  At  gulf  of  Anbracii,  40  fnrlongt  from 
'     *  -^Tl  (Strab.  x^,  in  the  mouth  of  tbe 
-'in  bay.  Thuc.  i. 
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Anxa,  a  city  in  Asia,  by  the  sca-sidc 

er  against  the  isle  Samos.  Tbuc.  iv. 

Anapub,  a  river  of  AcarnaniB,  men- 
tioned bv  Thucydidea  (ii).  It  (ihould  leem 
by  the  history  that  it  runneth  betiveen 
Stratus andtl^eiaa.  Liiy(xlii)BientianHth 

river  thereubonl  also  oailfd  PeleUiras:  it 

ay  be  it  is  the  some. 

Anifue,  an  island  not  far  from  'Hi^ra. 
Smb.  X. 

Andanii,  a  city  of  Messenio,  on  the 
confines  of  Arcadia.  Puna.  Measen. 

Andhos,  an  island,  one  of  the  CycUdea. 
Strab.  It.     Vide  Cyckdea. 

ANiANDHoXiacitr  ofTroiis,nerad.v:in 
the  bay  nfAdramytuiim,  properly  so  called, 
Strah,  liii:  under  mount  Idii,  Tbuc.  iiL 

Ahthedon,  a  city  of  Bieotia,  on   the 

ore  opposite  to  Eubixa,  Ihe  ntmolt  on 
that  shore  towards  Locria.    StnU>.  ix. 

Ahthehcs,  a  territory  in  Haoedonia, 
not  far  from  Greslonia,  ai  may  be  gathered 
out  of  Thuc.  ii. 

Antbkna,  a  cily  of  the  lerrilory  of  Cy- 
nuria,  Thuc,  v :  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  Par- 
DelbuB.  Faua.  Cor. 

ANTicrBi,  a  city  of  Fbocia  upon  the 
aea-stde,  next  after  Crissa  towards  Birotia. 
Strab,  ii.  Also  a  city  of  the  Metions  npon 
the  river  Spercheius.  Id. 

Aktibiudum,  which  is  called  also  Rbi- 
rin  MoLicnHiciiii,  is  thai  promonlury 
wliich  with  the  opposite  promontery  of 
Achaia  called  Rbium,  comprebcndeth  the 


Antissa,  a  cily  of  Lesbos,  between  the 
promontotT  of  Sipiuin  and  the  city  Me- 
Ihymna.  Strab,  iiii, 

AHTlTANse,  a  nation  whom  Slrsbo 
calletb  Adntanes.and  pbioeth  in  tbcmoun- 
taiia  of  Epirus.  Strab.  rii.  Appianus  hath 
also  Atinlanes:  and  Livy  (ilv)  maketh 
them  as  an  addition  to  the  foiirtb  part  of 
Mncpdonii,  in  tbe  division  of  that  kingdom 
by  Paulus  ^miliua.  So  that  it  may  be 
gathered  that  the  Atinlanes,  whom  Thu- 
cydides  calleth  Antitanes,  and  numbereth 
amongst  Epirolical  nations,  are  situate  on 
Ihe  coniines  of  Efurus  and  Macedonia. 

Aous,  ariver  of  Illyris,  After  Epidjm- 
nus  (taith  Sirabo,  dcscribingthe sea-coast 
towards  Kpirus)  ore  the  rivers  Apsus  and 
Aoua.  Strab  viu  Npjirto  ilstandpth  Apol- 
lania.  tb.  Plutarch  bath  Anius  instead  of 
it,  in  the  life  of  Ctvsar.  In  this  river  it 
was  that  he  took  boat  to  crass  the  Ionian 
<  sea  unknown,  and  naa  forced  back   by 
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Orchonieniis,  Polyb.  iv.  Thf  river  Ladoa 
runnclh  between  i[  uici  Paophis.  Paus.  Arc. 
CiBDiitvLE,  ■  uicy  of  Laconln,  between 
Pharie  niid  Leuom,  by  the  sea-ride,  in  the 
Messcniui  Iny,  Scrab.  vili :  distuiC  from 
the  promontory  of  Ta>nirtis  400  furlongs. 
Paua.  Likc.  It  U  also  n  citj  in  tbc  islud 
Chios.  Tbuc  riiL 

I,  a  city  in  the  isthmus 

_    I 

Herod. 

CAnpATBtTS,  an  island  in  that  sea,  which 
called  from  it  Mare  Carpathiiun,  hath  to 
the  aorlh,  the  sea  lulled  '      '  '       ' 


Cretiu  and  A 


Arcadia,  between 
the  confiues 
60  f  urlooga. 


Orcho  menus  and  Phunetun, 

of1>oth,dliUL 

PauB.  Arc 

Cabmtctb,  a  eity  of  EuboH,  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  Ocha.  Strab.  x.  Mnratbo, 
a  city  of  Attica,  i:i  equally  distant  from  it 
and  Athena.  Fans.  Att 

Cabos.  an  island  in  the  Carpathian  sea, 
from  Carpathus  80  flirlongt,  and  ft'om 
Sammonium,  a  promontory  of  Crete,  350  ) 
in  quantity  80  fnrlaagB  atraat   Strsb. 

Casybtds,  a  haven  in  the  Chersonesus 
of  Krythrwo.  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
Coryuus.  Stnib.  xiv. 

CAtiNFa,  a  maritime  city  of  Lycia,  sub- 
iecl  lo  the  Bhodians,  hj  the  river  &lbis. 
Strab.  MT. 

Civrraos,  a  dver  of  Asia,  falling  into 
(he  sea  at  Epbesus,  so  as  the  month  of  it 
is  the  haven  of  the  Epheaians.  Strab.  xiv. 
When  the  lonians  mode  a  journey  i^unsl 
Sardes,  thej  left  their  Ueec  at  Coressas, 
and  then  vent  up  by  Lbe  river  Cajstrus, 
and  then  over  the  mountain  Tmolna,  and 
so  to  Sardes.   Herod,  v. 

Cecropia.  a  region  of  Attica,  betveen 
the  bilk  Pomuthus  and  Brite&suB.  Thuc  iL 

Thuc.  i.  Pliny  hath  tho  ishmd  Cecry- 
phatui  opposite  to  Epidaurus,  and  distant 
from  it  S  milea.  The  Scholiast  and  Stepb- 
anus  put  it  in  Che  west  parts  of  Pelnpon- 
neaua  falsely. 

Cbnbum,  a  promonlorr  of  Eubcea,  oppo- 
sile  to  the  promontory  of  Cnemides  of  the 
LoL-rions,  and  to  Thcrraopyln.  Strab.  ii. 

Cbnchrei£.  a  baren  of  the  Corinthians, 
on  the  side  of  the  isthmus  UioC  lieCh  to- 
wards Athens.  Thuc  viil.  Ccnchrciie  on 
one  hide,  and  Tjechirum  on  the  other,  con- 
uin  the  isthmus.  Pans.  Cor. 

Ceos,  an  island,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  the 
nearest  to  tho  island  Helena.  Strab.  x. 


CefBAUXKIA,  an  island  over  againsl 
Acarnauio,  distant  from  Leucodia  10  fur- 
longs, Strab.  X.  Thuc  ii .  and  hath  in  i(  4 
cities.  Pale,  Same,  Prone,  CraoiL  Thuc-  ii. 

Cephishds,  a  river,  which  riung  about 


Elat. 

Phocis,  and  Chseroneia  and  Coroneia,  ci 
of  Bieotia,  falleth  into,  at  Coroneia,  and 
lilletb  the  lake  called  Copus.  Afterwaida 
an  earthquake  opening  the  way,  it  wcot 
on  [0  the  sea,  and  entered  it  at  Larymno, 
a  [own  of  BiEOtia,  oppodla  ta  £^  of 
Eubcea.  Strab.  ii.  Also  a  river  of  Attica. 
rising  in  the  territory  of  Deosis,  and  fil- 
ing into  the  sea  by  PeirEue.  Paus.  AtC 

Cebahnu,  mountains  of  Epirus,  on  the 
sea  side,  in  the  entrance  of  the  Iimiail 
gulf.  Slrab.  rii, 

CsiuuNtti,  a  town  between  Cnidos  and 
Halicornassui,  from  whence  also  the  baj 
there  is  called  theCereunion  bay.  Strab.xiv. 

Cehdilidh,  a  hill  of  the  Ai^iliani,  be- 
yond SCrymon,  near  Amphipolia,  ThuciL 

Cercine,  a  mountain  between  llitMnB 
and  Macedonia:  Che  same  dividetli  the 
Pieonians  from  the  Sintians.  Thac  iv. 

CefTTRUE,  a  region  of  ]^inis,  divided 
from  Thesprotis  by  Ihe  nver  ThjMti&i 
Thuc.  i.  The  Chaonians  and  Theaprodaoa 
have  all  the  sea  coast  from  the  mamiaun* 
called  Cvraunii  to  the  Amhraciaa  baj : 
therefore  Ceslrine  aeemath  part  of  llie 
Chaonions.  Strab.  vii.  Called  Cestrine 
from  Cestrinas  Che  son  of  Helcnoa.  Pans. 
Cor. 

Cb£honeu,  a  city  of  B(coda  eoofining' 
on  Phocis,  SO  Airlongs  distant  &aiD  Pano- 
lieus  or  Fhanoda,  and  situate  npon  the 
river  Cephissus.  Pans.  Phot  Strab.  ix. 

Chau:e,  an  island,  one  of  the  Sporadet, 
distant  ^m  Telos  80  furlongs,  and  ihim 
Carpathus  400  furlongs.  SCru.  i. 

Chalcedon,  a  nty  of  Bilhynia,  over 
against  Byzantium,  Smb.  xiit  in  the 
mouth  of  Pontus  Euilnua.   Id. ;  Thuc.  iv. 

CuAl/MB,  a  city  of  Eubtea,  at  the  Euri- 
pus.  Herod,  rii:  Strab.  i.  Also  a  city 
of  .Gtatia,  upon  the  river  Evcnus,  on  the 
cost  side  of  it,  Strab.  X  :  beneath  Calydon, 
Id.  iji. 

Chalcidea,  a  region  joining  to  Thrace, 
con  Ciuning  most  of  (he  towns  upon  or  near 
the  sea,  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Stry- 
mon  to  Poddiea  in  Pallene,  This  may 
be  gathered  out  of  Thueydide*.  Ii  was 
BO  named,  for  that  they  were  colonies  of 
Chalcis  in  EuUbo,  eitlier  imniediue   or 

CaitA.ir.1,  the  people  of  a  city  of  the 
Locri  Omlm.  Thuc,  iii. 


I 


I 


Chaoria,  1  maritime  re^on  oF  Epinis, 
bccioningBl  ihe  moanuinit  called  Ceraunii, 
uil  logelher  with  Theaprotig  reauhing  as 
!tT  as  tbo  Ambreeiim  bay.  Smb.  iii.  It 
ia  dinded  from  Thesproda  by  the  rifor 
■"       'i.  Thuc.  L 

a  small  riier  of  Macedonia, 
1  UrpsloBii,  nuinech  mlo 


_.i  of  the  river  Acb<;ruii.   Strob.  lii 
It  Acheron. 

MNATA,  a  promoiilury  of  Elui,  be- 
I  the  promDiitotiGS  of  Araxiu  and 
.-«.  Strab.  rai. 
Cher8oN!Ie>08  BigDifieth  anj-  portion  of 
land  that  19  almcat  «iTironed  mth  (be  sea: 
bat  for  the  most  put,  nben  there  ia  no 
irord  added  to  detenaine  the  si^ificstion. 
it  a  here  that  territiory  of  Thrace,  which 
is  ioclnded  with  these  tbree  aeas,  Fropuo- 
di.  Hetleepant,  and  the  Black  Bay,  Mulaa. 
Strab.  viL  ep.  In  the  iathmue  of  this 
Chimonncsus  standelh  the  city  Cardia,  at 
the  aide  towarda  the  Black  Bay.  and  Pact^a 
on  the  pan  lowirdii  Propontia.  Herud.  vi. 
Cbios,  now  called  Scio,  an  island  and 
city  of  the  Ionian*,  Herod,  i ;  distant  from 
'--■---  -*-  -  *00  iurlonpB,Bnd  900  fiir- 
Strab.  liii. 
part  of  Mygdonia  so  called. 


between  the  month  of  the  river  Caystms 
and  the  nty  ot  Colophon.  Sinib.  xiv. 

Clazohkhx,  an  Ionic  city  in  I.\din. 
Herod,  i :  siluaW  in  ihc  Chcrs'>niiesiia  of 
ErylhncB,  confining  on  the  Ervllintans. 
these  being  within,  the  ClniomcniHiisKilli- 
out,  the  CherBonnesus.  Between  Cloio- 
nens  and  Teos,  across  the  islhmns  il  is 
lut  50  furlongs ;  but  round  about  by  sea, 
1000  furlongs.  Presently  without  the 
18,  where  it  is  narrowest,  stands  Cla- 
a.  Strab.  xiiL  Before  it  lie  S  little 
islands.  Id.  xiv. 

Clzitoh,  a  city  of  Arcadia,  between 
wphis  and  Capbys.  Polyb.  iv.    It  con- 
fineth  on  the  territory  of  Phcneum,  to- 
wards the  east.  Paus.  Arc. 

Cleona,  acily  of  Argei  a,  between  Argos 
and  Corinth,  confining  on  the  Phliasians. 
Paus.  Cor.    Also  a  city  in  the  territory 


^^^^^aboi  about  U 
^^^TSldans,  in  the  m 


village  of  the  Chalce- 
the  mouth  of  Pan  tUB.  Strab-xii. 
CiHoU!!,  an  island,  one  of  the  Cycladea. 
Vide  Cyclades.  It  lielh  west  of  Sicinuo, 
Pholegandros,  and  Lagusa.  Strnb.  x. 

CiRRHA,  a  city  of  Pbocia  in  the  Co- 
rinthian bnv.  over  against  Sioyon.  Strab, 
ix  :  dislantfromDelphi  no  furlongs:  from 
Deljdii  to  Cirrha  runs  the  river  Pliatm, 
li  la  the  haven  or  town  of  shipping  for 
It  confineth  upon  Locris.  Pans. 
He    maketh   it    the    same  with 
Vide  Crisaa. 
UBIDR.  a  monntain  of  Macedonia, 
lag  to  Olympus,  out  of  which  riseth 
.  river  Enrotai.  Strnb,  Ep.  vii. 
CrrB^aBOH.amonotuDolAtlica.  Whi 
the  Persian  camp  under  Mardonius  lay 
•bout  AsopuH  in  the  territory  of  Platna, 
the  army  of  the  Grecians  that  were  en- 
camped at  the  foot  of  Cithieron,  were 
opposite   to  ihera,    Herod,  ix.     Platrea  is 
between  Cithieron  and  tho  city  of  Thebes. 
Strab.  is. 
ClTluii,  a  city  of  C.vprus. 
Ct^BOt,  an  island,  one  of  the  Spondes. 
Ortelii  thesanro.     Also  a  cily  belnng- 
to   tbe  Colophonians,   Paus.  Ach. ; 


Thuc 


It  Athos  standetb.  Herod,  vj 


Cnehides,  a  promontory  of  Locris,  dis- 
nt  Irom  Cynus.  the  haven  of  the  Opun- 
ins.  towards  ThermopyliF,  SO  furlongs. 
Scrah.  ti. 

Cnioub,  a  city  of  the  Dorians  in  Asia, 
by  the  aea  called  Triopium.  Herod,  i.  On 
the  north  it  hath  the  Cerauninn  buy  :  on 
the  south,  the  Rhodian  sea.  Strab.  xiv. 

CoLONf,  on  nphuid  city  of  HoUespDnl, 
in  the  territory  of  IdiDpsacus.  Strab.  liii. 
Also  a  maritime  city  of  Troas,  140  fur- 
longs friira  Ilium  between  Hamaiitue  and 
Lorissa.  Id.  xiii. 

CoLONiDEB,  a  maritime  city  of  Messe- 
nia,  between  Asinc  and  the  mouth  of  the 
river  PnmisuB,  distant  from  Aaine  40  fur- 
longs. Pau.i.  Mcl, 

Cdlofh^k,  an  Ionic  cily  in  Lydia,  He- 
rod, i:  betneen  Ephesus  and  Ix'liedos: 
from  Lebedos  SO  fiirlongs ;  from  Ephesus 
70  furlongs.  StrUi,  xiv, 

CoLOFHONloBini  PoBTDB,  A  hsven  not 
for  from  Torone.  Thuc  v. 

Cops  et  Cofais  laccs.    Copn  is  a 

city  of  Bnotiu,  situale  on  the  north  part 

of  tho  lake  Copais.  Strab.  ix.  Paus.  Bceot. 

Cohahuje,  two  little  islands  on  the  west 

of  the  island  Patmos.  Strab.  i, 

CoHCTRA,  now  called  Corfti,  an  island 
iivcr  against  Epirus,  vhose  east  parts  am 
opposite  to  the  islands  calleil  Svbola.  and 
west  parlB  to  the  haven  called  Onehimus. 
Strab.  vii. 

CoKEBBCs,  a  town  of  the  t«rriloiy  of 
Ephesus,  by  the  sea-side,  near  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Cayitms,  Uerod.  r. 

CofUHTatia,  a  fiimoua  dly,  near  the 
isthmus  of  Peloponnesus. 

CoKONEtA,  a  city  of  Ba>otia,  upon  the 
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rivor  Cephisiu,  where  it  cnlereth  into  the 
lake  CopiU!!,  anil  not  far  from  the  hill 
Helicon.  Strali.i». 

COROHTS,  a  dty  of  AcnrnaniiL,  Thuc.  ir. 

ConTVT*,  a  town  near  the  »ea  in  Ltco- 
nia.  Thuc,  ir. 

CoKTcDB,  a  mountain  in  the  Cherson- 
noHus  of  Erythrs,  between  Tcos  and  Erj- 
tbr».  Strab,  oil 

CoRTPHAmiTK,  a  promontarf  of  Me8»e- 
nia,  distant  fraoi  Methane  lOU  furlongs: 
in  this  proniontOfT  stood  the  fort  of  Pylos. 
FaiiB.Me9. 

Cos.  an  island  with  a  dtj  in  it  of  the 
same  name.  It  belonced  to  the  Doriuu 
of  Asia.  Herod.  L  Called  Cos  Meropidis 
(Thue.  viii.),  becaase  inhabited  of  old  \iy 
the  Meromans.  It  lyetb  in  the  Carpathian 
sell,  Strab,  x  -,  mposito  to  Tcnnerium,  a 
promontory  of  the  Mindians.  Id.  xiv. 

Crakaon,  a  city  in  the  champaiRn  of 
Thessaly.  Strab.  ix.  The  same  may  be 
gathered  out  of  liv.  xliL 

CitiHii.apeopleofCephallenia.  Thnc.ii. 
About  the  strait  of  lliat  island.    Strab.  i. 

CbaTEKEI,  a  haven  near  the  city  of 
Fhocsa,  in  .Xolis.  Tbnc  riii 

Cbekx,  j.<.  tbeWells,  a  place  in  Auar- 
nanis,  not  far  from  Argos.  'J'huc.  iii. 

Cbbcsa,  a  >ea-lown  of  Btsotia,  upon 
the  bay  of  Ciissa,  Ijeloaging  to  the  city 
Theapiie.  Strsb.  in.  Paua.  Bo»t. 

CiuiisA,  DNSE  siNCs  CbibbiKCs,  a  seu- 

town  of  Phocis,  between  Cirrha  and  Ad- 

I.  from  which  the  bay  of  Corinth  ia 

[ed  also  the  CrissKsn  bay.    Strab.  ii. 

This  bay  is  called  now  the  bay  of  Lepanto. 

CRrraoTi,a  promaotoiy  afAcarnanis, 
Ijing  out  into  the  sea,  between  the  city 
AlyicB,  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ache- 
lous.  Btrab.  x. 

CitocTLiiTH,  a  tonm  in  .Alalia,  of  the 
re^^on  inhabited  by  the  Apodoli.  Thuc  iii. 

Chohhvon,  a  town  in  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth,  Thuc.  IT.  Pans.  Cor. :  between 
Schtcnus  and  the  rocks  called  Scironides, 
and  confineth  on  Megaris.  Strab,  viii. 

Ctcladeb,  inlands  in  the  Jf^an  ae^ 
so  called,  for  that  they  lie  round  abont 
the  island  Deioa.  Their  number  and  or- 
der, according  to  Strabo,  ia  this :  Helena, 
Ccos,  CythntiB,  tScriphus,  Melos,  Siphnua, 
Cimolis,  Prepeainthtis,  Olearus,  Naios. 
ParoB,  Syrus,  Myconiu,  Tenos,  Andros, 
GysruB.  Strab.  x. 

CilXENE,  a  sea-town  of  Elis  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, belonging  to  the  city  of  Elia, 
and  where  their  shipping  lay,  SO  fbrlonga 
distant  from  ArexQS :  Stnib-viii:  and  from 
Elia  ISO  TurlongH.  Pans.  iL  Eliac;  Also  a 
' '    highest  in  Peloponntaus,  on 


ticyra,  fr 
called  al 


the  confines  of  Arcadia  ojid  Achaia,  n 
Pheneum.  Paus.  Arc. 

Come,  a  citv  of  j^lis,  on  the  m 
Herod,  i  -.  the  lust  of  the  maritime 
.iH^lia,  towards  Ionia,  as  may  be  gather 
out  of  Strab.  liil 

CiNoa-BKKA,  a  promonlor^  oTtlw  Thi*>  I 
cian  ChersonncBua,  not  far  from  Abydeat  ■ 
Thuc  viii :  over  against  the  mouth  of  Um  I 
river  Rhodius,  which  talleth  into  the  se*  I 
between  Abydos  and  Dardanum.    Slrah-'l 


towards  Eubois,  belonging  to  the  uily  vt  m 
Opus,  distant  from  the  promontory  Cne-  I 
miiles  SO  furlongu.  in  the  cDtrance  of  Lbs  ' 
bay  of  OpUB.  Strab.  ix.  liv.  axviiL 

CfNUMA,  a  territory  on  the  border  be- 
tween Argeia  and  loconia,  toward  the  ae*- 
gide,  containing  the  cities  Thyre>  and 
Anthena.  Thuc.  v.  Pans.  I^t. 

Ctphanta,  a  maritime  town  of  LaDO-  _ 
nia,  distant  from  Zarea  on  one  ride  18  1 
furlongB,  from  I'ranim  on  the  other  30&  I 
Pans.  Lac.  i 

Ctfbela,  a  CHStle  in  Parrhaaia,  a  terri-l 
lory  of  Arcadia,  near  to  Sciritis  of  L 
nia.  Thuc  v. 


...__,  Pliny (iv). 

Cytihium,  a  ci^  of  Doris  on  Uu 
of  PamassBS.  Thuc  iii :  Strah.  iz. 

CiTHERA,  an  island  oppoate  to  Malei,  J 
a  promontory  of  loconia,  and  dialant  from  1 
it  40  furlongs:  Strab.  i-iii :  opporite  di-^S 
rectly  to  the  city  Boea.  Pans.  Lac  In  H'l 
are  two  citiea,  Cythera  and  Scandtdv  T 
Thuc.  ir.  Paus.  Lac 

Ctthnub.  an  ishind,  one  of  the  Cyclade*. 
Vide  Cyoladea. 

Ctkicus,  an  island  and  tntj  in  Propon-    I 
tia:  Strab.  xii:  distant  from  Zeleia,  whitjt  | 
is  a  city  near  the  sea  on  the  liver  j£ae 
190  furlongs.  Id.  xiii 


VDabdanus  cr  Dahdamvm. — DAjuut* 
Hoa  is  a  city  an  the  sea-aide,  from  Abyda* 
7U  furlon)^  between  it  and  Rbirtsiiun. 
Strab.idiL  It  confinelh  on  Abydos.  Herod. 
vii.—DABUANUM  is  apromontory  between 
Abydos  and  Dardanus.  Strab.  x.iiL 

DA9CTI.18,  a  region  of  Bithynia,  lyinf 
upon  Propontis.  Ptotomy  aiid  Strabo 
mention  the  town  Daacyclos,  or  Daacylium, 
which  Strabo  sulh  standelh  upon  the  lake 
Dascylilis,  by  the  rirer  Rhindaeua.  StnL 
xii.  It  was  a  province  suljecl  to  the  I'ar- 
sians  in  the  Unie  of  Xeriea,  and  got 
by  Hegabalea,  hts  lieuteoanL  Thuc. 


J 


PicUA,  »  cily  of  Phocii, 
of  Delphi,  upon  iha  river  Ce, 
■t  the  fnol  af  Pinuasiu.  Scrab.  U.  Paus. 

Detelkia,  a  lawn  in  Attic*,  in  the  <taj 
twrnven  Ontpiu  and  Athens,  diatant  ftoai 
Albuns  120  furlong  and  not  much  more 
from  BiHitia,  Thuc,  liL 

Deuits,  ■  lample  of  A|iiillo,  by  the 
Ma-ode  in  Ihelatnlory  iif  Tuniigrii;  Thiic. 
iv.  Fbu&  B(Bot.:  oppusile  to  CbtJcLs  of 
Kub<nL  Herod.  vL 

I>ELa>,aii  Liland,  and  in  it  a  cil*  with  a 
temple  commrriLted  to  Apollo,  Thuc  iii. 
It  is  distant  from  Anilros  IS  miles,  and  as 
Dumj  ftnm  Hjooniu.  Plin.  ii. 

Delpbi.  a  city  of  PhocU.  famous  for 
'"^     '  imple   and   oracle   of  Apollo.     It 
■    ■  -'  >  foot  of  the  hiU  Pamassna : 
n  the  south  part  of  the  hlU  : 
:   threescore  furlongs  from    the 
k  Fans.  Phoc 

lown  in  the  isle  Chios, 
..  r  from  the  city  Chios,  and  by  the 
ode.  Thuc.  viii. 

,  a  people  of  I'hrace. 

, a  cilj-  of  Thnioe,  between  Ab- 

S  Uld  Marone».  Herod,  r'xl 

>  people   in   Klount  Athoa. 

DioH,  a  rity,  and  in  it  a  temple  of  Jn- 
ptler,  Bluiding  at  the  sea-iide.  at  (he  foot 
of  Olympus.  Tbuc  iv.  Strab.  Epit.  lii. 
AJso  a  rily  in  Mount  Alhos.  Thuc.  iv. 

DoBEBDS,  a  city  of  Fteonia,  at  the  foot 
ofCi-Tciiie.  Thuo.  ii. 

DoLicHE,  a  city  of  the  Peirhshians,  not 
hi  from  the  mountains  called  Cambunii. 
LJT.  iliv. 

DouiFiA,  ■  region  on  the  south  side  of 
the  hill  Pimlus,  on  the  north  of  the  Am- 

e'  'Jochiana,  and  conliaing  on  Phthiotis  of 
essaly.  Strab.  it  i. 

DoBtd.  B  r^on  conliaing  on  the  Meli- 
am,  and  with  a  narrow  corner  running  in 
between  them  and  Phocis.  HeroiL  viiL  It 
lieth  on  the  east  part  of  Psmissus.  snd 
divideth  the  Ix<crians  called  Oaohe.  from 
the  Locrians  railed  Opuntiana.  It  waa 
called  Tetrapolis,  becvuo  it  contained 
these  four  ciliea,  Erineus,  Boium,  Cjti- 
nimn,  and  Pindua.  Strah.  ix.  TheDoruuiE 
■re  also  a  nation  in  Asia,  hy  the  sea-side, 
o  Caria,  of  which  were  numbered 
hitants  of  the  islands  Rhodes  and 
1  the  cities  Cnidiuj  and  Halioar- 

..i  CaMPiig,  n  Urge  champaign 
Ic  of  the  rivor  Hebrus  in  Thra«', 
trxea  [Huiing  on  towards  Greece, 
his  mighty  army.  Herod,  vii. 
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Dbabsmds,  a  dty  of  Edoiua.  heyond  tlu- 
river  Strymon.  Thoc.  i. 

Dbecahdm,  a  promontory  of  the  island 
Cos.  distant  from  the  city  Cos  200  fur- 
louj^  Sirab.  liv. 

UaiMTS-iA,  sn  island  lying  before  Cla- 
Himenie.  Thuc  viii.  Liv.  xjcxviiL  Vidt^ 
Claioraenic. 

Droi,  a  people  of  Thraae. 

Uysie.  a  city  of  Achniii,  ibe  nearest  to 
the  conlinca  of  Eiis.  Strab.  ™i,  Paus,  Aeh. 

£cBiKAi>ES  islands  lying  in  and  out 
before  the  mouth  of  the  river  Achclous. 
Thuc.  iiL  Strah.  x. 

Edonia,  ■  region  of  Thmce,  lying  U> 
the  river  Strymon  and  the  sea:  it  bad  in 
it  Amphipolis,  Dcabescna.  and  other  cities  : 
Thnc.  1 X  by  which  the  situadon  thereof 
may  be  soffioiently  uoderslood. 

£tlK>MEKE,  a  City  of  Macedonia,  not  far 
from  Doberus.  Tbuc  ii.  Plin.  iv. 

EioN,  a  city  of  Tbracc,  on  the  river 
Stryinon.  Herod,  vii  In  the  tnouth  of 
Strymon,  23  fiirlonga  IVom  Amphipolis. 
Tbuc.  iv, 

EiuEA,  a  sea-town  in  .^Colis  belonging 
to  the  city  of  Pergamua.  distuni  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Hver  Coicus  lownrds  Ionia. 
13  fnrlongs  i  and  from  Canic  100  furlongs. 
Strab.  liu. 

Elatbia,  a  city  of  Fbocis,  by  tbe  river 
Cepbissns,  continiug  od  the  Ix>criaus. 
Smb.  ix.  Paus.  Phoc  It  standeth  in  the 
straits  of  the  Phocean  muuntjiins.  Id. 

Eleitteekc.  b  town  of  Attica,  betwoen 
Elcusis  and  PlaUm,  on  the  border  of  At- 
tica. Pans.  Alt  Idem  BcroL 

Kl.GI!H,  a  city  of  Chersonneaui  to  the 
north  of  Lcmnos.  Herod,  vj. 

Elgusib,  a  sea-town  of  Attica:  Strab. 
viii :   on   the  confines  of  Mrgaris.  Faus. 

Euf.    Elis  and  Meaeenia  are  two  re- 

by  the  promontory  Aruus,  and  divided 
from  Mcsaenia  in  the  parts  towards  tbe 
sea,  by  the  river  Neds.  Slrsb.  viii,  Elis. 
the  principal  city  thereof,  is  distant  from 
the  sea  120  furlantn,  and  from  Olympia 
almost  300.  Paus.  Eliac,  ejttrem, 

Eu-DHENDS,  a  town  in  Neritum  of  the 
territory  of  Leucadia.  Thuc  iii. 

Eltmiotc,  Elimeia.— a  nation  of  Ma- 
cedonia, which  Plolomy  plsoeth  on  the 
aea-sido  upon  the  Ionian  gulf. — Livy  liath 
tbe  uily  Elimeia  at  the  fuut  of  the  moun- 
ijiins  Cambunii,  and  by  the  river  Aliac- 

EMBAlcti,  ■  town  of  Erythnca.  Thnc. 


GEOQBAPBICAL 


iii :  on  ibe  port  towiknl  LoeboA,  at  mny  ho 
probably  conjcctuml  by  tlie  bislury. 

Ehipeds,  a  river  of  Tboasaty,  whiuh 
ralleth  iiiio  ihe  river  Peneus.  Herod.  viL 
But  first  it  receiieth  into  itself  the  water 
of  Apiclntiiu,  that  pwieth  by  Pbwsilus. 
Smb.  viii.  It  Haeth  in  the  aiounlain 
Othryi.  Id  ib. 

EoHDU,  a  re^on  orUacedonia.  between 
llie  LyQceslJuu  and  TheBSilanica  (or 
Therms),  in  the  wiy  cuIIhI  Iniatii,  that 
leadeth  fhiia  Epidsmnus  lo  TbeasBlani(^a. 
StTBb.  rii. 

EpilEBus,  an  lonio  city  ia  Lydia:  Hp- 
rod.  i:  Bl  the  nioutb  of  the  nver  Cais- 
tuH,  on  the   side  towards  Mycnle.  Strab. 

Efhyre,  a  city  of  Thpaprotid,  upon  tbo 
river  Thyamig.  Strab,  viL  Thuc.  i.  Ala.i 
n  city  of  Agneis.  Strab.  vii.  x. 

EPiDAnNCa,  a  city  aftenrards  called 
Dyrrochium,  now  Durarao,  situate  on  the 
Idiuhi  gulf,  amongBt  the  Taulantii,  Slytn- 
ans,  Thuc.  i;  next  without  the  bay  called 
Ilhincua.  Strab.  rii. 

EpiDicnra,  adly  of  Argeia  hy  the  Hen- 
aiite,  in  the  inmoat  part  of  the  Snroniaa 
hay.  SCrah.  riiL 

^pidiubijB  Lihera,  a  maritime  city  of 
Ijaconia,  in  the  bay  of  Arsni,  300  furlongs 
from  the  promontory  of  Malca.  Faus.  ]ju. 

Er*,  a  city  in  Erythneo,  betwean  Teog 
and  CasyMus.  Strab.  xiii. 

Eressus,  a  ci^  in  the  iaIp  Lesbo<!,  be- 
tween Pyrrha  and  tbo  promontory  Sigrium. 
Strab.  nil 

EsETBIA,  a  city  of  Enbcca,  between 
Chalcis  and  Gereatus  :  Strab.  i ;  opposite 
to  OrupuB  in  AtltcB.  Id,  ii. 

Erioon,  a  river  of  Marednnio,  Bribing 
in  Slyris  and  {idling  into  the  river  Axius. 
Uv.  mil.  Slrtb.  vU. 

EnlNCDS,  a  city  of  Doris.  Thoo.  i ; 
Strab.  ii.  Also  a  haven  in  the  territory  of 
Bhyp*"  in  Achaia.  Thuc.  vii.  Paua.  Aeh. 

Ertthbc,  an  lonie  citv.  Herod,  i. 
It  atandelh  in  the  midat  ni  the  Cheraoo- 
neau^  between  IhepromantoTy  Argennum 
and  the  mountain  Uimaa,  and  before  it  lie 
certain  islands  called  fflppL  SCrab.  liii. 
Alao  a  town  in  the  confines  of  Attica,  not 
far  from  Flatiea.  Thuc.  iii.  Herod,  ix. 

Ebtiotis,  a  region  of  Thoaaaly,  conlin- 
ing  on  the  mountains  Olympus  and  Ossa. 
Herod,  i.  It  is  the  west  part  of  Theasaly, 
and  lieth  between  mount  Pindua  and  the 
upper  Maoedonie.  Stnib,  ii. 

EcWEa,  an  island  lying  opposite  to  the 
continenl  of  Allien,  and  Bieotii.  and  Lo- 
eris,  extending  from  Sunium  as  far  as 
ThetBily.    The  length  of  it  is  reckoned 


montory  Geneslua.  Concata  Suttax.  is 
all  that  shore  that  ia  from  the  Enripoa  t» 
Genrstus.  Strab.  i.  Herodotus  mabetli 
it  to  be  on  the  other  side  of  the  island. 
Herod,  vii.  It  seems  therefore  that  CoN- 
cava  Eubixx  ia  not  the  proper  name  of  ■ 

Elace,  hut  an  appellation  signifying  any 
oUow  bending  of  the  shore. 

EvENVS,  a  nver,  which  ridng  ainongit 
[he  Boii.  a  nation  of  .£lolia,  runneth  by 
Chslds  and  Calydon,  and  then  ben£ng 
ti'ward  the  west  by  Fleoron,  into  the  aea. 
Strab,  X. 

EmioTAB,  a  river  of  Laconia,  rising  in 
the  territory  of  Megalopolis,  and  pasting 
by  the  city  of  Laeedaimon,  on  the  cost 
aide  of  it,  falleth  into  the  sen  near  IlelM, 
between  Gvlhinm  and  AeriiP.  Strab.  viii. 
Alfo  a  river  oFThessalv,  riring  out  of  the 
hill  Citarins.  and  falling  u 
Penens.  Strab.  vii.  Ep. 

EcBTTAHEB,  a  nation  of  .Xtolians,  one    | 
of  the  three.     Apodoti,  bein^  lha«  that    | 
dwelt  toirard   the  sea:    Ophionei,  those    I 
t«ward    the    Meliaus:  Thuc.  iii.    Eury- 
tones  therefore   must   be   those  toit'ud 
Agrsis  and  Athanuuiia. 

GAi.EPBua,  a  pity  not  far  (rtia  Torono. 


I 

I 


The  llect  of  Xerxes  compassing  the  rni- 
monUry  of  Ampelua,  passed  by  liieAe 
Torone.  Galepans,  Sermyh^  ttic. 


Uerod. 

Gapsei.ua  a  city  of  Thrace,  not  far 
fram  Amphipolia.  Thuc  iv.  Orteliiia 
thinheth  it  the  same  with  Galepsus:  hut 
it  is  more  probable  by  the  history  lo  be 

GAttGASA.  a  promontory  in  Asia,  160 
furloogs  within  the  promontory  of  Ivclua, 
and  is  the  bi^nning  of  the  bay  of  Adra- 
myttium,  properly  so  colled.  Strah.  xiiL 

Gershtds,  a  promonlory  of  Eubira. 
Geneslus  and  Petalia  are  opposite  la 
Sunium,  a  promontory  of  Attica,  fitrab.  x. 
Qerfeatua  is  between  the  dty  Styra  and 
Eretria.  Id.  x. 

Gerameia,  a  hill  in  Megaris,  near  the 
entranoc  of  the  Isthmua.  Thuc  L  Puti. 
Att. 

Glavce,  a  city  in  Ionia,  near  the  motui' 
lain  MyCftle.  Thua  riii, 

GinoNrfl,  a  prnmonun-y  not  ba  from 
PotidsB.  Thuc.  ii.  Herod,  vii. 

GoMPHi,  a  city  of  ThessaJy,  in  the  re- 
gion called  Eatioli!) .  Strab,  ix  :  near  to 
Uie  itprings  of  Peneus.  Plin.  ir.  The  near- 
est of  the  Thessalian  cities  to  Kpims.  liv. 

GoNNUS,  a  dty  of  the  Ferrii>bians 


I 
J 


TbciMlj,  >t  ibe  foot  of  OJrmpua  :  Strab. 
ix.:  in  tbe  entmncc  to  Tempo:  Polyb. 
ITU.  IAy.  ihr.:  ao  miles  ilistuit  from 
lariat,  liv,  ixivi.  Oonmu  is  in  the 
eotmux  QUE  of  Maonjonis  through  Iho 
l^erriucbuiu  into  Thessalj .  Herod,  i " 

GoBTVNiA,  a  dty  of  Mucedania,  di 
fnm  tbe  hill  Cercine.  Thnc.  iL 

GiuMiL'cs,  n  river  in  Uelleapont.  riaing 
in  Hotmt  Ida  near  unlo  Scepcift,  and  rail- 
ing into  ProponCis.  between  tbe  oilj  Pri- 
.1  -L . L  .^  .!._  ^...p  Astpus. 


^tnbT 


MiJ  the  idodUi  ol 


I  r^on  of  Maceduoiik, 
joiniag  to  Mjgdnnis,  m  whiuh  riseth  the 
lira  Cheilonis.  Herod,  rii. 

OTABim,  a  small  isluid,  one  of  the  Cy- 
cladeft.  Tiile  Cytilades. 

GrBTOM,  n  city  of  Fprrbsbio,  at  the 
font  of  Olympus  Strsb,  ii :  bcfure  Gon- 
aia  tu  euc'h  a»  come  out  of  Macedonia 
b*  the  maunluna  called  Cuabunii.  Liv. 

GTTnmii,  a  oin  of  Laoonia,  the  har- 
bwir  of  the  LacetLemouian  shipping,  be- 
tween Axiae  and  Acris  Slrub.  ilii :  dis- 
(■01  330  fiirlunga  boi 
Tmanu.  Faus.  Lac 


n  llle  pronioQlory  of 


Halias  TsrciDiDi,  nAUEis  Sriu- 
noMt,  Hauce  Pacbahls. — A  maritime 
town  of  Argeia,  in  Che  bay  of  Hcrmiooo  : 
Sirab,  nil;  bctweeti  Afiine  and  Uermi- 
one.  3BQ  ftirlong*  from  Aaine.  Pbub.  Cor. 

Uaioaatds,  a  city  of  Buutia,  by  the  aide 
of  the  lake  Copais.  toward.1  Helicon.  Strab. 
ix.  It  confinelh  on  the  lerricory  of  Tbca- 
ptR.  Paua.  Bicot. 

IlAijCAiufAMDS,  a  dtf  of  the  Doriana 
in  Asa.  Herod.  L  Id  tbe  bottom  of  the 
CerauniBD  bay.  Strab.  xiv. 

Hauuds,  a  town  of  Attica,  next  after 
Fhaleron.  Uiwarda  the  promontory  of  Su- 
"■    '    ■       In  thii 


unto  the  promontory  of  Lacter. 
Stntb.  xiv. 

Haxaxitiib,  a  city  of  Troas,  under  the 
promontory  of  Lectus.  Strab.  liiL 

H*Bii*Tt(»,  ■  city  in  the  continent,  over 
agunat  Mctbymna  of  Lesbos.  Thuc.  viiL 

BABPAcirH,  a  placf  on  the  confines  of 
friapus  and  Cyuciis.  Strab.  xiii. 

HebhiiB,  d  nver  of  Thrace,  falling;  into 
the  sea  lieiwoen  JEnaa  and  Doriavua. 
IIernd.vii. 

IIelkma,  an  ialand,  one  of  tbe  CycUdei, 
oi^aecnt  to  tlu-  conlinent  of  Attica,  and 
ratiiiuling   I'riim    Sunium    U>   Thoricua. 
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Helico,  a  citT  of  Achua,on  the  sea- 
aiiic  between  .ifeium  and  Buro,  distant 
from  iE^om  40  mrlones.  Paua.  Auh. 

Kelos,  a  Laconic  city,  by  tha  side  of 
the  river  Enrolaa,  not  far  Srora  tha  sea : 
Strab.  viii:  iliatont  from  Gytbium  100 
furlouga,  and  from  Acriie  30.    Paua.  Lao. 

HEaxA,  a  city  of  An»dia,  in  [ho  con- 
fines of  Ells,  upon  the  river  Alpheua. 
Polyb.  iv.  Pons.  Arc.  It  conlinelh  on 
Mceolopolis ;  and  the  river  Ladon  nmnetb 
within  15  furlongs  of  it.  Paua.  Arc 

IIeracleia,  a  city  of  the  Melians,  built 
by  the  Lacedicmonians,  within  the  eCrait 
of  Thermopyla!,  itistaot  from  it  40  fiir- 
louga,  and  from  tbe  sea  £0.  Thnc.  iii. 
Strab.  ii.  AJso  a  city  in  the  bay  of  Lat- 
mus,  between  Miletiu  and  Pyrrha,  distant 
from  Pyrrha  tOO  furlongs.  Strnb.  xiv. 
Also  a  city  of  ^tii,  a  people  of  Mace- 
donia, called  Heracleia  Suitico.  liv.  ilv. 

Herhiong,  ■  maritime  city  in  Argia, 
tietwecn  Aaine  and  Trccien.  Strab.  viii. 
Pans.  Cor.  From  it  is  named  tbe  bay  of 
Honnionc,  which  bath  in  it  in  order  theae 
three  cities:  Asine,  Hermione,  TriFzeo.  Id. 
But  }>trabo  seemcth  to  make  the  bay  of 
Bermione  to  begin  at  the  promontory 
Scyllu!um,aDd  to  end  at  Epidaurus.  Qusre. 

JlBHMVS,  ■  river  dividing  jEolis  from 
loniii.  Strab.  liv.  It  runneth  through  the 
plains  that  lie  before  the  dty  Sardis,  and 
enteretb  the  sea  by  Fhocteo.  Herod.  L 

Hesbii,  the  people  of  a  city  uf  tbe  Locri 
OiohE.  Thuc  liL 

Ugbtisa,  a  city  of  Eulxra,  not  far  from 
the  promonto^  Ceneiim.  Strab,  x.  The 
territory  of  fussdicB  is  called  Hcstioli^ 
and  is  over  against  Tbessaly,  as  may  ap- 
pear out  of  Herod.  viL 

Hrxi.  tbe  people  of  a  city  of  the  Locri 
Oielffi.  Thuc.  iii. 

Htampolis,  a  city  of  Pbocis,  confining 
OD  Abas,  a  city  of  the  Locrians  of  Opus. 
Pau3.Phoc 

HvsL&a  town  of  Attica,  on  tbe  canfinea 
of  Pbita'is.  Herod,  ii,  Tbuc  tii.  Vide 
(Enoc.  Alaoatewn  of  Argein,  onthe  con- 
fines of  Tegea,  in  the  way  between  Tegea 
and  Argos.  Faus.  Cor. 

Iasits,  a  maritime  city  of  Ania,  situate 


«  the 

xiv :  in  that  bay  which  on  the  sid 
wards  Miletus  hath  Posideum  for  bi 
uid  on  the  other  side  the  city  Mil 
Polyb.  xvi  The  bay  is  oaUed  Sinus 
gileatiuus.  Id. 

IcAaita,  or  Icahia.  an  island  on 
west  of  the  isle  Ramus  :  Strab.  x.  di 
from  it  10  furlongs.  Id.  xiv, 
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IcTBls,  K  promontoiy  of  Elia,  near  the 
city  of  Pbei*.  Thue.  a    Vide  Phsia. 

IcDB,  ui  island  lying  before  Hsgne^a. 
Stmb.  it 

iDi,  I.  mountiin  of  Asi*,  extending 
from  Ijeotus  and  the  plBcn  on  thu  Adra- 
luyttisa  biy,  to  [he  city  Zeleia  by  Pro- 
poatis.  Strtib  lii. 

Idaciti,  m  plK*  in  the  Thr«rinn  CIipt- 
Bonnesua,  oppoaile  lo  Abydos  and  Darda- 
nu8.  Thirc.  iiiL 

looMBNx,  two  hiU  tops  BO  called,  be- 
tween Ambncia  and  Aigaa  Amplulochi- 
cnio.  Thuc.  iii. 

Ielt9CS»  a  city  in  the  bland  of  Rhodes, 
between  Cameinis  and  the  city  of  miodes. 
Strab.  xi<. 

Ilipm  81VE  Thoia,  a  fpjnotia  city  in 
A»ii,  170  Furionipi  from  Abydus,  Muiiding 
from  the  sea  towards  thu  ■  -      •■ 


Ihbhob.  an  island  not  far  tiwn  the 
Thmcian  Chersonnesua.  Thnc  Tiii.  It  is 
distant  from  Lemnos  !2  miles,  and  Irom 
the  iale  Samothmcen  that  lielh  before  the 
river  Hebnis,  32  milos.  Plin.  iv. 

loLCDB,  a  inaritime  town  of  Thessaly. 
in  the  Peg:asa>HD  bay,  not  Tar  from  Deme- 
trias.  Liv.  jv. 

Ionia,  b  region  inhabited  by  the  Gre- 
cians ia  Asia,  by  the  sea-side,  reaching 
from  Posidecun,  a  pn>momant«ry  of  Uite- 
tns,  on  the  south,  to  Phocica  and  the 
month  of  the  river  Hermiu  on  the  north. 
Strab.  xiv. 

Ionian  axn.r.  The  Ionian  gnlf,  or  the 
Ionian  tea.  is  the  utmost  pan  of  the  Adri- 
atic sea,  bepnning  at  the  Ccnitmian  moun- 
tains. Strnb.  vii. 

loB,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Crete, 
equally  distant  from  Therosia  and  Anaphe. 
Strob.  X. 

Ifnenser,  the  people  of  a  city  of  the 
Loeri  Osohe.  Thoc.  iii. 

IsMARis,  a  lake  in  Thrace,  between 
Btrymu  and  Maronea.  Herod,  vii. 

l8TOHE,ahillintheislcC(ircyra.  Hitic.'. 

Ithaca,  an  island  over  against  Ccpholle- 
nia,  and  near  to  it  Strab.  x. 

Itbome,  a  hill  iu  Measenio,  near  the 
sea,  and  on  it  a  city,  which  was  afterward 
the  citadel  of  the  city  Messeoe,  that  was 
built    after    the    Feloponneuau   war  by 


the    Feloponn 
:.  Pans.  Mes. 


Laconia,  arpginnnf  Peloponnesus,  con- 
fining on  Messenia,  Argeia,  and  Arcadia 
Strab.  viii  ;  divided  from  the  territory  of 
Megalopolis  of  Arcadia  by  the  river  ' ' 
pheuB.  Pans.  Arc. 


Lacteh,  (he  most  sonthern  promontory 
of  the  isle  Cos.  Strab.  jdv. 

Laceokmok,  the  head  ci^  of  Laconia, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  riter  Eurouu,  re- 
mote from  the  sea,  beneath  the  n 


>p<»« 


et  EL  ii. 

LACiiiaA,  an  isUnd  on  the  west  of  tlw 
island  los.  Strab.  x. 

Lampsacus,  a  maritime  raty  in  BeII«»- 
pont,  from  Abvdos  Iowa  '  "  "  ""^ 
distant  170  furlongs.  Strah. 

Laodic&a,  a  town  of  the  territory 
Orestis  in  Arcadia.  Thuc,  iv. 

Lawma.  acityoTTheasaly,  _ _ 

PeneuB.  Strab.  ii.    Also  a  ci^  of  Trow. 
between  Achieuni  and  Calono-.  Strab.  liil. 

LATHtis,  and  the  Bat  o?  Latum.— 
LaCmus,  a  mountain  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bay  of  litmus,  which  bay  beginneth  at 
Pnsidenm  in  the  territory  of  Miletus,  and 
endelh  at  the  promontory  of  Pjirha,  be- 
tween which  places,  by  the  shore,  it  is  300 
furlonpi,  and  straight  over  bnl  30.  Strab. 
iv.  Latmus  is  also  an  island  in  droK  porta, 
as  appeareth  by  Thuc.  ii :  bat  I  can  find 


in  of  it 


V  other  anlhor. 


e  rifV^I 


Attica  not   for   from   Suni 
Sunimn  and   Athens.   I^us.  Att 
Athem'ans  had  silver  mi 
tain.  Thuc.  Herod. 

Lx^l,  a  nation  dwelling  on  the  . ., 
SOrmon,  and  the  border  between  TlirarBO 
and  Mauodonio.  Thac.  iL 

LEnEDOB,  an  tonio  dly  in  Ly&i :  Ho- 
rod.  i :  cicuate  on  the  sca-mdc,  between 
Collophon  and  Teas,  distant  from  e«ch  ISO 
furlopga.  Strab.  iit, 

Lecbjgum,  a  haven  of  the  Corinthiana 
in  the  Crisswon  or  Corinthian  bay.  Be- 
tweim  Lechfflum  and  Cenchreiaj  ia  «»- 
tMned  the  Corinthian  isthmus.  Paua.  Cor. 

Lectcs,  a  city  and  promontory  of  Troai^ 
the  beginning  o'r  the  bay  of  Adnunytlinni, 
Strab.  liv. 

Lekhos,  on  island  in  the  Xxean  ««■, 
OD  the  oust  of  tlie  monntain  Alhoo,  M  « 
the  shadow  of  the  mountun  fidleth  «me- 
times  upon  it,  Plin.  iv.  Strab.  vii.  Ep. 

Lepbedm,  a  city  of  Elis,  *0  fnrloags 

from  the  sea:   Paus.  EL  iit  on  •■■ 

fines  of  Arcadia.  ThnD.  v. 

Leros,  an  island,  one  of  the 
near  to  Fatmoa.  Strnb.  i. 


Lesmm,  aoUUnd  over»guiatMo6t  _.. 
Asi*,  distant  from  Lemaat,  Tenedos,  uid 
ChicB,  almost  eqiuUj  ;  leas  tluu  500  fur- 
long bvm  th«  luthest  of  them.  It  rpach- 
nh  in  length  bvtw«en  Lectus  and  Cuue 
660  fbrlnngs,  aad  U  in  cumpasa  1100  fur- 
loogi.  Sttab.  liil 

UII7CA8,  a  peninsala,  dulout  Iroiii  Ac- 
tium  340  liirlonea :  Strab.  i :  now  be 
uJaiM),  anil  called  Santa  Maura. 

X>srcTKA>  a  uiwn  in  Bteoda,  between 
FUbea  and  TheapiK.  Strab.  ii.  Abo  a 
town  of  Laconia  m  the  MesaeDlan  bay, 
twtmva  Thuride*  and  Cardunyle,  distant 
frum  Canlamjle  60  furlaags,  and  from 
Tbobtiu  340.  Strab.  liii.  Pans.  Luc. 

LcirciMHa,  the  moat  eastern  promontory 
«f  tllr  ialc  Corcyra,  apposite  to  the  ialand^ 
oiled  Sjbota.  Strab.  vlL 

LlLXA,  a  cilj  o!  Phocis,  distant  from 
DdpUi  by  Faraaaaoe  180  furlang^  Pans. 

LmsMA,  a  city  on  the  confines  of 
Agrtis,  on  the  west  to  the  river  Aclieloua, 
M  may  bu  gathurrd  out  of  Thuc.  iii. 
~^iMKna,  a  oit;  of  the  taland  Ithodcs, 
■toon  ll>«  right  bund  to  ibem  that  «ail 
ptbeidcy  of  ilhodes  Bontbward.  Strab. 

.-r  of  Tfarace,  between 

id  Stcytna.  Uerud.  vii. 

tion  of  Greece,  whereof  one 

___1  horn  Oiolffi,  inhabit  on  the 

ttDrFamasauB,  and  confine  an  .JClolia: 

tb.   iix    and  the  other  part,    called 

Xocri  0]nintii,  are  divided  from  the  OhiIot 
by  the  monntaitm  Pamuaus  and  the  n;- 
^on  of  Dorie.  Id.  ix.  Part  of  the  Opun- 
liBDi  are  tslled  Bpicnemidet,  for  that  they 
dwell   near  the  promontory  called  Cna- 

IiORYMA,  a  city  in  the  opposite  contl- 
nenc  10  Rhodes,  between  Cnidua  and 
I^yscus,  where  the  shore  bcfnimeth  to 
turn  northward  :  Strab.  lir  :  uistant  iO 
Oiilea  &om  Rhodes.  lir.  xlv. 

Ltcxuh,  a  momitain  in  Arcadia,  near 
to  the  conflnea  ofLoconia  and  Megalopolis, 
Fain.  Arc. :  not  far  from   Tegva.  Smb. 

htenavB,  a  city  of  nivria,  on  the  con- 
finea  of  Mocedonie,  in  the  Ignstian  way 
that  leadeth  from  Apollonia  to  Tbermc. 
Btrab.  \a. 

LlTDiCR,  a  riTer  of  Macedonie.  Lyilius 
and  Aliacmnn  meeting  in  one,  diiide  Bot- 
tica  from  Macedonie.  Herud.  viL 

LvNcvs.  a  region  and  dtj  of  tli?  upper 
liaunloaia:  the  mwple  are  oajlod  Lyn- 
chesti  by  Thncydides  (it),  and  placui  by 
Stnbo  ia  the  way  between  Epidununs  and 


Thermc,  which  he  calla  the  Ignatian  way. 


Macedonia,  a  famous  kingdom,  bor- 
dered with  Thracia,  Epirus,  lUj'ris,  and 
TliessiJy. 

Madytds.  a  dty  in  the  Thracian  Cher- 
sounesus.  Between  Seatos  and  Madytus 
is  the  shortest  cut  over  the  HellespoDt.  of 
not  above  7  furlongs.  Herod,  vii. 

Maandsh,  b  river  of  Caria:  the  mouth 
of  it  is  S3  furlongs  from  Pyrrba,  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Latmian  bay.  Strab.  liv. 

MxDi,  a  people  of  Thrace,  bordering  on 
Macedonie.  Polyb.  Thuc.  ii. 

IlLfiNAUA,  a  lernitory  of  Arcadia,  be- 
loogTDg  to  the  dty  MsdbIus,  which  city  is 
about  TO  ^longs  Irom  Megalopolis.  Paus. 

Magnesia,  a  city  of  Thessaly,  the  ter- 
ritory whereof  eilendeth  from  the  moun- 
tain Ossa  and  the  lake  Bcebeis  to  the 
mountain  Pelion.  Strab.  ii.  Before  tho 
contiaenC  of  Magnesia  Ueth  the  ialuid 
Scyathus.  Herod,  vii.  Also  a  city  of  Ionia 
called  Magnesia  on  Msaoder,  above  the 
dty  of  Myus.  Strab.  xiv. 

Mau:a,  a  promontory  of  Lacenia,  be- 
tween which  and  Ttenams  is  compre- 
bended  the  Laconian  bay.  Strab.  viii  Also 
the  most  aonthem  promontory  of  Lesbos, 
opposite  lo  Canr.  Strab.  liii. 

M  AHTINEIA,  a  citv  of  Arcadia,  confining 
on  Argeia,  Tegea,  Melbydrinm,  and  Orcho- 
meniu.  Paus.  Arc. 

MARtTaos,  a  town  in  Attica,  over 
against  Kretria  of  Kubita:  Herod.  >i  :  be- 
tween Khamnus  and  Brnuron.  Strab.  ii: 
equally  distant  from  Athens  and  from 
Carystus  in  Eubtea.  Pans.  Att. 

IdABiTHrsA,  an  island  lying  before 
Clammeuff.  Thuc.  viii.   VideC' 


the  .A^aa  sea.     Xerxes,   after  h 
pagsed  the  river  liasus,  went  on  toward 
Greece  by  these  dties,  Marones,  Dicsea, 
Abdera,  &c.  Herod.  lii. 


bay  of  Torone,  serving  for  the  shipping  of 
the  city  Olynthus.  Strab.  Kpit.  viL  The 
fleet  of  Xerxes  being  como  about  Ampoloi, 
(this  is  n  promontory  near  Torone),  passed 
by  those  QCies,  Torone,  GaJepsuH,  Sermyla, 
Mecybema,  Ice.  Herod,  vii. 

irfESEOH,  a  city  of  Ampbilochia,  on  the 
west  of  the  river  Achelous.  The  army  of 
the  Pvloponnesians  having  passed  the  nver 
Achelous,  out  of  ^lolia,  went  on  into 
Agrmis  by  these  cities  in  oi^er,  Phylia, 
Mudeon,  and  limoBa.  Thuc.  iii. 

MnotLOPous,  a  city  of  Arcadia,  built 
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■fler  Iho  Peloponnedrui  war  by  Epuni- 
nundu.  The  terntory  thereof  uunfiiieth 
on  Laconi*,  MeBsenia,  Henra,  Orchome- 
PtU,  HintiaBip,  Ulil  Tegea.  It  aUndeth 
OD  the  river  Helissoil,  not  fu  from  Al- 
pbeiu.  FaoB.  Arc 

Heoaha,  a  dtj  confining  with  Attic* 
M  Eleuais,  distant  from  the  sea  ISfurtongs. 
Pau9.Att.  Strab.riii. 

Mei^s,  a  riior  and  a  bay  into  which  it 
entereth,  on  the  west  of  the  Thraclan 
Chersoomans.  Herod.  riL 

Helehi^  a  promontory  of  the  bland 
Chios,  over  against  the  isle  Fiiynu  Strab.xv. 

Meueheeb  and  the  MeLian  Bai, — 
The  Melienbes  are  next  to  Thi<9saly 
Btmthwoni.  Strab.  viii — The  Meuan  Bay 
beginnelh  at  the  promontory  Cnemides. 

MBi.rna,  ft  city  of  Thesaaly,  near  the 
rivor  Enipcus,  Slrab.  ix:  between  Phar- 
Balus  and  Heraclcia.  Tbuc.  iv. 

Melob.  an  island,  one  of  the  Cycladca. 
Vide  Cycladea^  distant  from  the  procnoD- 
tory  ScyHKOiD  TOO  furloDea.  Strab.  i. 

Mbkde,  a  city  in  the  ChersanoesuB  of 
Patlene,  Herod,  vii:  between  Apbrytiiand 
Sdone.  Strab.  Epit.  viL 

Mbbhehbria,  a  maridniu  city  of  Threco, 
near  Doriiieai,  tbe  last  on  the  shore  of 
DoriscuB  lowaida  tho  went,  Herod,  vii. 

Mebseh]!,  ft  recion  on  the  weat  part  of 
Peloponnesus,  confining  on  Elis,  Arcadia, 
■nd  Laconia,  divided  from  Elis  on  the 
pHIa  to  the  sea,  by  the  river  Neda,  and 
confining  with  Laconia  at  Thuridea.  Strab. 
viii.  Paua.  Mesa.  Of  (he  Mesaian  bay, 
the  first  town  is  Aaine,  the  last  Thuridca. 
Id.  viiL  The  eity  of  Messina  waa  built 
after  the  Peloponneaian  war,  by  Etami- 
nondBii,underUiehilllthome.  Faus-Hesa. 
Vide  Ilhome. 

Methone,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  40  fur- 
lones  from  Pydna.  Strab.  Epit.  viL  Alao 
a  city  in  Argia,  between  Epidaurus  and 
Tnccen,  Stab.  viiL  aituato  in  a  Cherson. 
nesuB,  belonging  to  (he  TrcEieniang.  Pans. 
Cor.^  Strabo  calloth  it  Methana.  AUo  a 
mantitno  city  of  Mewenia,  between  the 

Bromontories  CoiyphauiiDi  and  Avrilaa. 
trab.  viii.  Paua.  Cor.  Pauaanins  calletli 
it  Molhone.    It  La  now  called  Modcno. 


Mbtbtdmom,  a  dt^  of  Arcadia,  con- 
fining on  Mantinda,  distant  &um  Megalo 
polia  ITD  fiirlongs.  Pans.  Are. 

Methvhna,  a  city  of  Lesbos.  Itctwi'er 
the  promontories  Sigrimn  and  Malea,  diS' 
tatit  from  Molea  3-i<0  fiirloDgia,  and  from 
Kigrium  310.  Strab.  xiii. 


Lalmian  bBT.  I 
Slrab.  xiv.  ' 

HiMAN.a  hill  in  ihoC-  - 

ErythrKO,  between   the    dtiea  Erythns  I 
and  Clammenn.  Strab.  >iii  I 

MiNDnB,  a  mariliine  dty  of  Cam,  !»•  I 
tween  the  promantoi^'  of  Aatypaltn  and  1 
the  dty  lasiis.  Strab.  lir.  I 

MltiOE,  an  island, as  Thncydidcsj  anr»-l 
moQlory,  as  Strabo  saitb  :  that  mahetlt'-l 
Niaaia  a  haven.  Strab.  ix.    Thuc  ii.  I 

MTTII.ENE,  the  chief  city  of  Leabo^  fl 
situato  between  Methymna  and  MaleSfJ 
diatant  from  Males  TO  furlong*,  f 
CanH!  120  ftirfongs.  Strab,  liii. 

MouiNStANS,  a  people  of  Epirua,  Than. I 
i :  dwelling  by  the  river  Acheron,  lir.  viii;  M 

MoLicKElA,  a  dty  of  the  Locri  Omln^  ^ 
on  the  a«a-aide,  next  to  Antirrliium,  on 
thp  part  toward  Evenua.  Thus.  l>hoc-. 

MuNTCHiA,  a  promootorv  of  Attica, 
which,  with  Peiremia,  made  Uie  harbour  of 
the  Athenian  abipping,  with  three  fair 
havens  within  iL  Strab.  ix. 

Mtcale,  a  promontory  over  a^nn  the 
isle  Samos.  Ilorod.  L    A  mountatD  near 

Prime,  oppoaito  to  Samoa,  which  with 

■sideum,  a  ""  '      ' 

the  strait  7 


Thebes  and  Chalcis  of  EnbiKa.  Pana.I3(U)t. 
Thuc. 

Mtcens,  adtyoncethe  faeadof  Argvt^ 
on  the  left  hand  to  those  that  p>  finaii 
Cleone  to  Arcos,  distant  from  Argus 
furlongs.  Strat  viii.  Paus.  Cor. 

Mtcdnus.  an  island,  one  of  theCycladcL. 
Vide  Cyclades. 

region  of  Macedonia,  di- 


4 


MttiASA,an  upland  city  of  Caria,noamt 
lo  the  sea  at  Physcna.  Slrab.  xiv. 

MvoMNKBtia;  a  maritime  dty  of  Ionia, 
between  Tcos  iUid  Lobedos.  Stnb.  n*. 

MiRciNiiB,  a  dty  of  the  Eduniana  in 
Thrace,  by  the  river  SUymon.  Herod,  r. 

Mtus.  an  Ionic  dty,  30  fkirlongs 
above  the  mouth  of  the  river  Hvonder. 
Str^.iiv.  Alsoadlyof tbeLocfiOiolxv 
near  Ampbiaso,  and  30  furioiiga  niofc  re- 
mote  from  the  sea.  Paus.  Phoc 


N*cPAPTir»,  a  dty  of  the  Loeri  Oiol 
near  to  Antirrbium,  within  the  Crinai 
bay  1  Strab.  ix  :  and  next  to 
thea:  Paus.  Phoc. 

Naufui,  a  dty  of  Ar^-eia,  in  Ibe  A 


t  after  Temeniam,  towanis  tlic 
^_ .     antury  Scyllsnm.  Strab.  liii. 
NtxoB.  an  ul&nd,  one  of  the  Cycluloa. 

Vid*  Cyliuii>». 

Ngda,  »  rinrr  of  PeloponncsUB,  rising 
ia  the  mouniain  Lycaam:  Pun.  ArC' 
tud  pmsinf;  tbnm^b  Messcniit.  Id.  Mes9. 
It  dividi'ih  tlic  maritime  ports  of  Elis  and 
»[i">»'iiiiu  Su«b.Tui. 

f-GNKA.  a  forest  and  town:  llie  forest 
Eeand  FhliuK:  Stmb.  viii; 

i  town  between  Cleonie   and   Ai^os. 

the  CheisonncBUB  of  Leucus, 
cut  off  and  made  an  iaiiind  by  tbo 
ithiana.  Sirab.  \. 

<it  Thrace,  that  gocth 
■nr  to  the  cily  AhSeni ; 
'  west  aide  of  Abdera. 

"Staaii,  the  haren-town  to  thci  cilv  of 

Pegie  and  Ni^ma  comprehend 

ilia  isthmus,  and  trv  distant  from  eauh 

r  120  forloDga.   Strib.  vUL      On  the 

(t  of  the  island  Minflc  Id.  ix. 

le  of  the  Sporadia, 

;aIrom  the  Isle  Cos,  and  ax  many 

isia  Telos ;  iu  compass  80  fur- 

h  Btnib.  X. 

_  THACBiB.a  city  of  Amtdia,  to  thctreat 

of  Rieneum,  and  inclining  to  the  right 

hand.  Fbiu.  Arc. 

NoTunn.  ■  town  on  the  sM-wdc,  beloRg- 
ing  to  thi!  Colophoniuis,  and  dinlaiil  from 
CnlopboD  S  miles.  IJv.  xxxvii.  Also  a 
place  in  the  isle  Chios,  between  the  pro- 
monlOTy  Melena  and  tbe  haven  niiine; 
"  ■  -  "  ID  the  ci^  Chios  by  land  60  fiir- 
-").  Strab.  xiv. 
.  i  promontory  of  Mount 
Athos,  towards  the  bay  of  Singus.  6tr&b 
Bp.rii. 

mountain,  the  grealost  of  Eu- 
w  the  city  CarvBiuE.  Strab.  i. 
n,  a  people  of  Thrsce,  near  the 
*nngieuin.  Herod,  vii. 
,  a  pvople  of  Thrace.  Thuc.  ii. 
~~,  a  marilimo  city  of  the  Lovri 
B.  Phoc :  Dier  against  JUgirie 
t.  Polyb.  iv. 

city  of  Acarnania,  by  UiO 

,    opposite    to    tbo   promontory 

'1  Peloponnesus,  and  confining 

:   Polyb.  i*  :   on  the  east  side 

ir  Aohelous,  at  the  mouth  of  IL 

. ,  a  city  of  the  Locri  t)jit\te,  not 
n  Nnu^tuE,  as  may  bo  giLthered 

on  the  border  of  AlUca, 
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lowanis  Bt^tia.  Thuc  ii.  (Enoc  and 
Ilyidv,  the  Ibui  of  the  towns  of  Atlico, 
towards  liuviia,  on  that  part  which  is 
remotest  tVom  Chalcis  and  Eubtea.  Her.  v. 

(EMopmfTA,  a  place  in  Boxilia:  Tbnc. 
U  1  but  whereabouts,  I  carmot  tind. 

aiNDiSA,  oertain  islands  upon  the  coast 
of  Chios.  Herod,  i.  Thnc.  iii. 

(Eta,  a  mountain  near  Therroopylie. 
That  port  which  is  near  Thenumiylie,  for 
about  20  furlongs,  is  properly  cidled  CEta ; 
though  the  whole  tract  from  ThermopylK^ 
OS  Gir  OB  the  boy  of  Ambracis,  be  uom- 
moaly  also  culled  (Eta.  Strab.  ix. 

GCzinE,  a  city  of  the  Eidoniaos  :  Thuc. 
Iv  .  beyond  the  river  Strymon,  and  by  the 
sea-side,  occorditi^  to  Ptolemy. 

Olkahi'h,  an  isWd,  one  of  uie  Cyclades. 
Vide  Cyeladea. 

Olenus,  a  eity  of  Achaia,  between  Pn- 
trto  and  Dvme  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
9.  Aeh. 

■nstlo  by  the  aide  of  the  bay  of 
ear  to  Argos  Amphiloubiuum. 


Ambracis, 


Olpe,  a  oity  of  tbe  Loori  Omi1»  :  Thuc 
iiJ :  but  whereabouts  I  know  noL 

Olofhticb,  a  city  in  Mount  Athos. 
Herod,  vil 

Olihtia.  a  place  in  Elis,  with  a  temple 
dedicated  (□  Jupiter,  upon  the  side  of  the 
river  Alpbeus,  distant  horn  the  sea  HO 
furlongs.  Strab.  viiL 

OLTXFlta,  a  mountain,  which  is  the 
bound  of  Tbessaly  on  the  north,  and  of 
Macedonia  on  the  south.  Between  it  and 
Ossa,  in  a  narrow  valler. 


neib  the  r 


Pane.  El.  ii 


.    Herod. 


Olvnthcb,  a  city  of  the  Bottiicana 
driven  out  of  Butliiea  br  the  MacedoniaiiH. 
Ilcrod.  viii.  The  Bnttiieani  driven  ont  of 
liuttiiea  seated  themselves  on  the  banters 
of  the  Chuleideans  towards  Thrace.  Thuc. 
ii.  Olynihui  standeth  somewhat  remote 
from  Ine  sea,  and  abont  GO  furlongs  from 
Patidso.  Id.  ii.  Mccybema,  which  stand- 
eth on  the  bayof  Torone,  xened  them  ftir 
the  place  of  shipping.  Strab.  Ep.  vii. 

Ondghathob,  a  pnnumitory  uf  Laconia, 
between  which  and  Meica  is  the  city  and 
bay  of  Buea.  Pau&  Luc 

Opqiohei,  a  people  of  jEtolia,  toward 
the  MeluD  guE  Thuc.  iii. 

Opdb,  ibc  chief  city  of  the  I«^ri  Opuntii, 
distant  from  the  sea  15  fiirlongs,  opposite 
jlCdcpsa  in  Eubim.  Strab.  ix. 

OncuoMEKlis,  a  city  uf  Ba-otia,  colifin- 
in(r  on  Phouis,  through  the  territory 
whereof  the  river  CKphissas  passeth  Irom 
CbMiruneia  into  tbe  htkuCupias,  6trab.ix.: 


QEOGRAPBICAL 


OiiEBTlfl,  a  reginn  of  MkccdoDia,  con- 
finiug  OD  Epirus :  Thuc  ii :  not  far  from 
Elymasu.  Liv.  xxxL 

OlUi:GTllTll,  or  OREBTABIirH,  >  cltj'  of 
Arcadia,  in  the  way  beCwtan  S^parw  mad 
the  isthmUH ;  Herod,  ix :  and  between 
Megalopolis  and  Ti'gea.  PnuB.  Arc. 

OBEtTs,  a  e'tty  nf  thi'  Hraucans,  in  Eu- 
ba» :  Tbuc.  i.  Strab.  ix :  nut  tar  trom 
the  promonuiry  of  Cenea :  Id.  in.  'ih« 
first  city  of  EubiDB  on  thu  left  band  to 
them  that  come  from  tbe  bxy  uf  Deme- 
trias,  or  Fagastean  baj,  lonard  Chalcia 
Liv.  be. 

OittjE£,  a  dtjof  Ar^iaan  thebordCTB 
of  Ibe  Fbluisiui  aod  Sieyoniaa  territories. 
rauB.  Cor. 

Obobix,  a  city  of  Eiibwa,  not  far  from 
.^^.  Strab,  ix. 

OaoPdR.  a  maritime  tonn  in  Altiia,  to- 
nanls  EubcEa,  and  opposite  to  Eretria. 
Strab.  ix.  It  h  dhiaat  IrDin  Eretria  60 
furlongs.  Tliuc.  liii. 

Obsa,  a  mountain  of  Thessaly.  Betvcen 
Ossa  and  Olvmpus,  in  a  narrow  valley, 
runneth  ihe  nrer  Pcneus,  Herod.  vU. 

0TBHT8,  a  mountain  bounding  Tbessaly 
on  Ihe  south.  Berod.  sii.  It  bath  on  the 
north  side  the  Phthiots,  but  rcsuhotb  also 
to  the  Dolopiius.  Strab.  ix. 

FAtTOLUB,  a  river  of  Asia  Ihe  leu, 
ing  in  ihe  nounlaia  Tmolus,  and  falling 
into  tbe  river  Hermus.    Strab.  xiii.      It 
runneth  through  the  nurket-nUcc  of  Sar- 
des.  Her.  v. 

I'actva,  a  city  standing  in  the  ittlunua 
of  the  Thracian  Chersunncaus,  lowardH 
Fropontig.  Herod,  vi. 

PfONIA,  a  region  of  Macedonia,  reach- 
ing on  one  side  lo  ihe  river  Btljinon: 
Herod,  v:  on  (he  other  side  to  tbe  river 


AxiuB.  Paua.  El.  i.  priDuip. 
city   of  Ccpha 
narrow  part  tni 


Palk,  a 


Ccphallenia,  in  the 
',   near   to    the   bay, 
Slrab.i. 

Falthe,  a  maritime  city  of  Acamania, 
betneen  Leucaa  and  Alyzeo.  Strab.  x. 

Pahissus,  a  river  of  Messenia,  rising 
between  Thurinm  and  Arcadia,  and  faUing 
into  the  sea  in  tbe  mitldeat  of  the  Mcs- 
senian  bay.  Strab.  viiL 

Paxactuh,  a  town  in  Attica,  on  the 
confines  of  Bofotia.  Thuc  Y. 

Panii.  a  people  of  Thraoe.  Thuc  ii. 

.  ■-■- of  ThracB.above 


Panoi^us,    tbe   same  with   Pban 
Vide  Phanotis. 

Fajiobmds.  a  haven  of  Achu'a,  near  to 
Khium:  Thuc.ii;  opposite  to  Nanpactus : 
Folyb.  ivj  diilant  from  Rbium  within 
the  CrUstsan  bay  15  furloDgs.  Strab.  ix. 
Also  a  town  in  the  territory  of  Miletui. 
Tbuo.  »iii. 


tbe   Molossiani.   Tbuo.   u.   FluL   Gntc 

Farium,  a  maritime  city  of  Hellespont, 
between  Lompsacus  and  Priaput.  StrabL 

FABNASBC8,  a  mountain,  on  wboee  west 

firt  arc  the  Ijocri  Oiol»  :  east  part,  tbe 
hcecenns  and  Dorians:  and  which  ex- 
Ivndelh  to  the  mountains  that  run  along 
from  Thermopylai  to  tbe  Ambracian  bay, 
and  meotelh  wttb  them  at  a  right  angle. 
Strab.  ix. 

PAftKETaiis,  a  bill  in  Peloponnesu, 
wherein  are  the  hound.i  of  Argein,  Tegea, 
and  Laconia.  Pans,  in  Cor.    Also  a  hiU  in 


of  the  Cyclaitea. 
jof  Ar- 


Attica.  Thuc 

Paiuis,  an  island, 
Vide  Cjclades. 

PABnBASiJ,  a  city  and  territory  ol 
cadia,  bordering  upon  Laconla.  Thuc 

I'athoa,  an  ishuid,  one  of  the  Sporadea, 
on  (he  west  of  Icarus.  Strab.  i. 

Fatbx,  a  maritime  city  of  Aohtia,  dis- 
tant from  KhiuDi  50  furmuga,  from  Ole- 
nus  SU  furlongs,  Paus.  Ach.  Strab,  vii. 

Veax,  adiy  in  the  mounuunouspart  of 
Megaris,  Faus.  Ach.  Fegie  and  Niatea 
comprclicnd  the  Corintman  isthmus. 
Strab.  viii. 

Fedas^ga,  a  city  of  Thessaly,  in  tbe 
FegHSsan  bay.  Herod,  vu. 

Peifiaice,  a  small  territory  on  the  Con- 
fines of  Attica  and  II(eotia,nearlo  Oropua, 
Thuc.  u.  ' 

twven  Estiotis  and  ths  1 
nesia.  Strab.  ix. 
I'Ei.K,  an  island   l^f!  before  ( 

Magnesia  in  Thessaly.  joined  to  the  m 

tain  Ossa.  nurod,  vu.  _ 

Peixa,  a  lity  of  Macedonia,  wherdn 
AlexandertheGreatwaabom.  Itstnndeth 
in  a  hike  between  the  rivets  Alius  and 
Lydius.  Strab.  Ep.  vii. 

Pbu^ke.  a  city  of  Achaia,  confiningoii 
Sicyoiiia  and  I'henenm,  distant  from  d 
sea   eu   furlooga,   and  from  M^m    1 
furlongs.  PauB.  Ach.    Also  a  penJniuU  ■ 


Pkliooxu,  t,  r^ion  o{  Mkcedonii,  lo- 
wmJ  niyriB.  U».  lit. 
PuLopaxKEgiTB,  ihit  part   nf   Gre«% 

WitliiD  the  isthmus  of  CDrialh,  now  oiled 

Pbmsbs,  »  rivOT  of  Thnsaly,  rising;  in 
the  mountiln  Plndus.  near  to  Miredaiiifl : 
Smb.  vii  -  ninning  by  LArisB*,  ind 
thence  through  Tempe  into  the  9«a,  Id.  ii. 
Il  diiiileth  Osn  from  niympiis  with  ■ 

riiers  Apidanm,  Enipenfi,and  nthera.  Hp- 
ni.  n1  Also  ■  rirer  of  Peloponntflua, 
bctwMin  thv  promontoty  Chelonota  iiod 
tl»  town  Cj'ilene,  Strtb.  viii. 

Pkpamctbcs,  an  island  tliat  lietfa  before 
Uwniaia,  Stnb.  ix. 

PcnoAMCB,  a  city  of  th^  Pipriatui  of 
Tliraee.  under  the  moiintun  Paiiinpum. 
IIi#od,  tii.  Also  an  MaUc  cili-,  ISO  fur- 
lonjt*  froiD  the  aea,  by  the  side  of  thu  rint 
Chcus.  i^trab.  liS. 

pEKUrrHUB.  ■  muilimc  city  of  Thrace, 
on  the  ode  of  PropoDtiti. 

PKItHHJEBi,  a  people  of  Thessaty  that 
bUlNbit  the  mountainous  country  about 
Olympus,  from  the  rit^  Alrai  u  ftr  as 
to  Tempo,  and  the  city  Gynon.  Strab. 
a.  Out  of  Macodonia  into  Theaaaly 
there  lieth  a  way  through  the  PerrhicW 
by  the  (dty  Gonnus.  Herod,  vii, 

PETlLtl,  a  promontory  of  Eubcca. 
■evinit  which  Be  the  Ulatida  raited  aUn 
FaiaUB%  opposite  to  the  promontory  Sn- 
mton  in  AtticL  Strsb.  x. 

PlBACItni,  a  city  of  TTiessaly,  belweon 
FhamJus  and  Dion,  Thnc,  it,' 

Praoreh. — Phiobcs  in  Thucydidea, 
NirBAQREB  in  Herodotvis,  a  dty  of  the 
Keriana,  between  PangBum  and  the  s«a. 
l*ne.  ii.  Herod,  vE 

Phai,bhon.  a  maritime  town  of  Attica, 
between  reimusandHalimnB.  Strab.  tiiL 
It  was  hcretoforo  the  haven  of  Athens, 
Paus.  Att,:  distant  from  Athens  20  fur- 
low.  Id.  An, 

rBaxjt,  a  haven  in  the  isto  Chios,  Liry 
■Uv:  between  the  promontorv  Posidciim 
and  the  ahorc  called  NotiuoL  Strab.  xiv. 

PUAXOTIB,  a  city  of  Phocis,  upon  the 
i1r»r  Cephissus,  Sttab.  ts;  the  saoie  with 
Pannpeui,  distant  SO  fnrlongs  from  Ctue- 
ronda  in  Bieotia.  Paun.  Pboc 

Phahx,  a  city  in  the  MciBoniau  bay, 
next  after  Cardamylo,  westtrard :  Strab. 
viiit  abore  it,  within  the  land,  are  Thu- 
riiua  and  Anthes,  8o  furlon)^  distant  from 
h.  Pain,  Lac.  AlsoaciIyorAcliaia.upDn 
Ae  riTOT  F«<rus,  distant  from  Pamc  150 
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fnrlong^  from  the  sea.  TO  ^longi.  Paus, 
Ach, 

PnjiMtLCS,  a  city  of  Tbcssaly,  by  the 
idvor  Apidanus,  Strab.  viii. 

PaiRTBira. — Phartbub  to  Ptolomy, 
but  in  lity  B:ii>HiHva.  a  river  of  Mace- 
donia, blUng  into  the  lea  near  lo  the  dty. 
Dion.  I.iv. 

Pbeia,  a  city  of  Elis.  between  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Alpbeus  and  the  prO' 
monlory  Icthys.  Strab.  viii. 

pRENEDH,  a  ri^  of  Arcadia,  conSning 
on  Fellenp  and  .^gine,  cities  nf  Achua, 
and  00  Slvmphalus,  Nooacria,  and  Cleitor, 
cities  of  Arcailia.  Faua.  Arc. 

Pbkrx,  a  city  of  Tbessaly,  near  tho 
hike  BiEbeis.  and  confining  on  I'elion  and 
the  territory  of  Maftnesia.  Strab.  ii. 

Phile,  a  town  of  Attics,  confining  on 
Tanagra  of  Bceotia.  Strab,  ix. 

PauDS,  a  city  near  the  head  of  the 
riter  Aaopua  in  Achua,  the  territory 
whereof  is  enclosed  as  it  were  in  a  circle 
with  the  tenitorioB  of  Sicyon,  Cl«one,Bnd 
Slymphalns,  Strab.  viii. 

Fhocsa,  an  Ionic  dty  in  Lydia.  at  tho 
mouth  ofthe  river  Hormea,  Herod,  i :  the 
bound  of  Ionia  that  way.  Strab.  xir. 

Phoci^  a  region  of  GreMO,  between 
the  Locri  OeoIie  and  Bontia.  ^tolia, 
Locris,  Phods  Bteotia.  lie  parallel  one  to 
another.  The  Phocteana  inhabit  the  east 
»de  of  Pamansus,  Strab.  ii:  and  extend 
by  the  sea-side  from  Citrha  to  Anticyra. 
Paus.  Phoc. 

Ph(emiccb  pobtcs,  a  haven  in  Mes- 
acnia,  near  the  promontory  Acritaa.  be- 
tween it  and  thu  dty  Methotte.  Pans. 
Mpsa.  Also  a  haven  in  the  peninaula 
Ervthnea,  under  the  hill  Mimas.  Tbuo.viiL 

pHOLOOANnnot,  an  iidand  to  the  west 
of  tbe  island  los.  KIrab,  i, 

Phrtoii,  aplaco in  Attica, ncarAchatnje, 
Thue.  ii, 

Phtqau^a,  a  city  of  Arcadia,  on  tho 
confines  of  Messenia,  Polyb.  iv :  upon  tho 
river  Lymax,  which  fidlcui  into  the  riter 
Neda.  Paos,  Arc 

Put BCCB,  a  castle  not  far  from  Lepreum 
in  Elis.  Thoo.  r, 

Phtbca,  a  dty  of  Maci^donia.  Thuc,  iL 
Plolomy  placeth  it  about  the  river  Choda- 
ms.  not  raf  from  the  river  Axius. 

Phtscds,  a  maritime  dty  of  Caria,  be- 
twe(>n  Loryma  and  Caunua,  opposite  to 
Rhodes.  Strab.  xiv. 

Phytia,  a  city  on  the  wost  side  of  the 
river  Achelous,  not  far  out  of  the  way 
from  Stratus  into  Asrmis,  as  may  be  ga- 
thered out  of  Thuc  iii. 

FlEBU,  a  maritime  dty  of  Hacedonia, 
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touching  on  one  side  the  rivi>r  Pcnpus, 
Strnh.iii:nnd  on  the  other  sHo  theconttu- 
entoftheriier'J.ydiiistndAliMmon.whorf 
bcj^ns  Botljwi,  oocording  to  Herod.  viJ. 

PiEuus  8INITB,  >  tract  or  land  bucween 
the  mouDtain  Fuif^um  and  the  sea.  in 
nhich  stuideth  the  city  Pha^reB.  Tfaitu. 
il,  Fergamaa  and  Niphofrren,  towns  of  the 
Fu>risnB,  under  the  hill  Pangsum,  on  the 
wo«t  of  the  river  NeituB.  Herod.  viL 

PiHDng,  a  mauntaJD  bounding  ThesuJj' 
on  the  went  Herod,  tii.  Ii  hath  on  the 
Houth  the  Dolopiam )  on  the  north,  Mace- 
donia. Strab.  ix.  Also  a  city  of  the  re- 
Kion  colled  Doris,oneofthe  four  for  which 
It  was  colled  TetrapolU,  and  Htandeth 
above  Erineua,  Strab.  ix. 

PEIRXDS,  a  town  and  haven  of  Attica, 
serving  for  the  shippinj;  of  Athena,  in  the 
iniddpst  between  Vegie  and  Sunium,  Strab. 
viii ;  distant  from  Athens  40  furiongs. 
Thuc  ii.  Aim  a  desert  haven  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Corinth,  the  utmost  towards  Epi- 
daunu.  Thuc^  viii. 

PiREBiA,  a  city  of  Theaaaly,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Peneua.  Ex  inlerprcte 
Otjhei  Argonaut 

FlTAMl,  an  j'Eolic  city  in  the  shore  of 
Asia.  Herod,  i :  between  Atsmeua  and 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Caicus.  Strab.  xiii. 
Also  a  dtv  of  Messonia,  on  the  ooofines  of 
Elia,  StnU).  riii. 

Platjea.  a  city  of  Bnotia,  TO  furlong 
from  Thebes.  Between  these  cities  run- 
neth the  river  Asopus,  Thuo.  iL  Paus. 
Ba?oL  It  standcth  between  Mount  Cilhie* 
run  and  Thebes,  near  the  confines  of  Attica 
and  Midoris.  Strob.  ix. 

Pl^RUROH,  a  city  of  ^tolio,  between 
Cholcis  and  Calydon,  npon  the  rirer  Eu- 
enus,  on  the  sea-side,  west  of  Chalcis  aud 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  Strab.  x. 

PoucHNA,  a  town  in  the  continent  of 
Asia,  near  to  Ckzomenz,  Thnc.  viL 

Four,  a  village  of  the  Lorn  OzoUe. 
Thuc. """ 


GBO  GRAPHICAL. 


PoBiDEina,  a  tcmph 


oNep 


the  most  part  in  promonlories  and  places 
open  to  the  sea,  ^vers  promontories  have 
been  so  colled.  There  i»  Posideum  a  pro- 
montory of  Chios,  opposite  to  the  promon- 
tory of  ArgeDDum  in  Erjthra,  and  between 
the  city  Chios  snd  the  haven  Phaos. 
Strab.  liv.  Also  a  promontory  of  the  Mi- 
lesians, the  utmost  of  Ionia  southward. 
Strnb.  xiv.  Also  a  promontory  of  Samoa, 
which  with  Mycale  in  thecoutinent,  make 
the  strait  there  of  7  turlongs  over.  Strab, 
xiv.  Also  ■  promontory  of  Pallene,  nour 
the  city  of  Mende.  Thuc  v.    Of  two  pro- 


montories that  ore  in  Palleac,  {Can 
being  one),  this  is  the  lessor.    livy  il 
Also  a  temple  in  the  Corinthian  isthmns, 
where  were  celebrated  the  Isthmian  games. 

PoTlDSA,  a  city  in  Pallene,  Herod  vii; 
in  the  very  isthmus  of  it.  Thuc  L  Casan- 
dreaisacity  in  the  strait  that  joincth  Pal- 
lene lo  Macedonia,  enclosed  on  one  aido 
with  the  Toromeui  bay;  on  the  othtr, 
with  the  Macedonian  sea,  Liv.  iliv.  Cas- 
aandrea  was  formerly  called  FolidsA 
Strab.  Epit.  viL  1 

PoTiDANiA,  a  citv  of^^.tolia,  on  the  cci^H 
fines  of  the  Loori  Ozols.  Thuc  ili,  M 

I'HASLS,  a  maritime  dty  of  Ijiooma,  IM 
the  buy  of  Ai^ox,  Strab.  viii  Paus.  LaiLi  n 
the  last  Loconian  city  towards  Argoa.  and 
distant  from  Cyphanla  200  iiirlongs.  I'oua. 
Lac  Also  a  tovrn  in  Allaca,  by  the  sea- 
side towards  Eubsa,  between  Thoricua 
and  BranroQ.  Strab.  ii 

eludes.     Vide  CycUdes. 

PRtAPca.  a  city  lying  u 
between  Lampsacus  and  tl 
CUB.  Strab.  xiii. 

I'ilBNE,  an  Ionic  eity  in  Cario,  Herod, 
i :  between  tlie  mouth  of  Msander  and  the 
mountain  Mycale.  Strub.  liv. 

Fbocohnesub,  an  island  in  Froponli^ 
over  against  the  shore  that  is  betwen  J 
Porium  and  Priapus.  Strab.  xiii,  :M 

Prone,  b  city  of  Cephallenia.  Thnc  iL  1 

Pbopontiii,  theses  between  B 
and  Fontus  Euxiuus.  Strab.  ii. 

Probcbion,  a  city  of  jGtotia,  not  fl 
from  PteuroD,  but  more  remote  bta  ' 
sea,  Strab.  i, 

Protf.,  on  island  over  against  Meai 
not  far  from  Pylns,  Thuc.  it; 

FsttiA,  an  island,  distant  50  firloD, 
from  Melicns,  a  promontecy  of  Chii 
Strab.  iliv. 

PgrrrALEA,  on  island  between  the  o( 
IJnent  of  Attica  and  the  Isle  Si ' 

PsoPHis,  a  dty  of  Arcadia,  in  liie  « 
parts  thereof,  towards  Achoia  and  E 
Polyb.  iv. 

FrsLEUN,  a  tov 
Irvthnea.  Thuc.  v 

pHTBloTlg,  the  south  part  ofThe«!._ 
reaching  in  length  to  moont  I^dns,  m 

breadth  as  far  as  Fhorsalas.  Strab.u 

PTTCmA,  a  small  island,  net 
Corcyra.  Thuc  iv. 

Fiona,  a  Macedonian  dtj  i 
Strab.  Epit,  vii:  cipposil.1  tci^ea.  UvjlS 

PrLUSi  a  city  of  Messenio,  in  the  p-^ 
montory  Corypbnaiam.  dislonl  firom  I 


Uuwe  100  (urli^e:^.  Pbus.  Mas.  Thuc  iv.  r. 
Alwapily  DFEUa,Bt  CheconflueDlof  F<>- 
neus  aud  Lwlon.  Paas.  EL  iL 

Ptdips,  >  river  between  Abjdiw  and 
Dtrduius,  ThiLc.  viiL  It  geemcth  to  bi^ 
th<-  Muiie  whicii  Smbo  cnllelh  Rhodiua. 
Tide  tihodius. 

P(KRa.v.  ■  promonlory  of  Asia  Uie  Isbs, 
which  with  Gac^nra.  anather  pronioDtorr, 
duUnl  tmm  it  120  liirtoiiga,  maketh  tbe 
bay  of  AdraiDTluiiDi.  property  bo  called. 
Smb.  liiL  AUo  a  dt;  of  Lesbos,  on  the 
aca-nile  tnnHRlB  Greece,  dulaDt  from  My- 
lUana,  which  is  on  the  olbn'  sea,  80  iiir- 


e  town  of  Aldca, 

, 1  Uanthon  and   Oropus,  distant 

„  Jt  Uanthon  60  furlongs.    Paus.  AtL 

BasiTt,  certain  brooks  oF  salt  water, 
Mj^MMed  to  come  from  the  sm  between 
Attica  aod  Eulmia,  under  gronnd,  as  from 
ihe  bighm-  lea,  and  rising  in  Attica,  to  fall 
into  the  Saronian  b^,  as  n  lowvr  am,  be- 
twoen  FoinEus  and  Klousis.  Paus.  Att.  et 
Cor. 

Bhxneu,  an  isUnd.  4  fiirlongs  distant 
from  Dcloii.  Strab.  x.  U  lietb  before  De- 
le^ Ki  Sphaclcria  bcfnre  Pylus.  Pans. 
Mm.  estrcm.  pDlycralas,  tvranl  of  Samoa, 
tied  it  to  Ileloa  wilh  a  chun.  Thuc  iii. 

RHirx,  a  promontory  of  Achua,  be- 
nreen  Patnr  and  JEgiiaa,  which  with  An- 
lirrfaium,  maketh  the  ntnit  of  tbe  Corin- 
thian (or  Crisaxan)  bay,  of  S  ilirlongH  over. 
Stnb.  iriti.  Rliium  Achaiuum  and  Antir- 
ritium,  (which  is  also  called  Rhium  Moly- 
shriouiii).  are  the  jaws  of  the  Corinthian 
bw.  Liv.  UEriii, 

Hhodope,  a  mountain  of  Thrace. 

Bboottis,  a  riier  in  the  Hellespont,  be- 
tveen  Abydos  and  Dardonns.  Htmb  xiii. 

RyoDliB.  an  island  in  the  Carpathiun 
Ma,  9aO  furloDK*  in  compBBs.  inhabited  by 
Ibe  Dorian  a,  Slrab.  xiv. 

BuiBTElUM,  a  city  of  Hellespont.  Thuc. 
'"i:  OD  the  sea-Bi(fc  between  Dardanum 

•,  a  city  of  Achaia,  30  furlongs 
Yaw.  Acb. 


n  island  adjacent  to  Eleuaia 


Btrab.  r 


-Paus. 


adty  on  the  island  CephHl!enia,nt 
[e  between  it  and  Ithaca.  Str.  x. 
....  a  dty  of  Elis,  a  Uttio  above  Sa- 
lt between  which  cities  runneth  the 
■  ■  t.I'amt.ELl 
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SASlcini,  a  maricinie  raty  of  Elis,  the 
first  beyond  the  river  Neds,  at  the  mouth 
of  ihc  river  Anigrus.  Paus.  EL  i. 

Sahintiivs,  a  town  of  Argeia,  in  the 
plains  of  Argoa  towards  Nemea,   Thuc  v. 

Samdthracia.  an  iihind  in  the  .i^ean 
sea,  over  against  the  mouth  of  the  river 
"■■'■—,.  Plin.  iv 


SiMoa,  a 


island  and  city  of  the 
The  island  is  600  furlongs 
dwul,  and  Posideiuu  apromontorj  thereof, 
not  above  7  fiirlongs  from  the  continent. 
The  city  standeth  on  the  eoulh  part  of  it, 
at  the  sea-side.  Strah.  xIt. 

Sane,  a  aity  in  Pallcae.  Herod,  vii. 
Strab.  vii.  Also  a  city  by  the  side  of  the 
ditch  made  by  Xerxes,  in  Mount  Alhos, 
without  the  same,  and  to  the  bay  of  SiuguB. 
Herod,  vii.  Thuc.  i. 

SiBDEB,  the  ohief  city  of  the  Lydiuis, 
situate  under  the  hill  Tmolns.  Strab.  xiii. 
Through  it  nmnelh   the  river  Paotolua. 

ficABAHDEii,  a  river  of  Troaa,  rising  in 
mount  Ida.  Simoeis  and  Scomander  meet 
in  a  fen,  and  then  go  ont  into  the  sea  by 
one  channel  at  Sigeium.  Strab.  xiii. 

ScAMVAMttN,  apromonlorji  of  the  iaknd 
Cos,  near  the  city  Cos.  oppoaile  to  Terme- 
num,  apromontorv  oflbecontinenL  Stmb, 

ScANDELA.B  City  In  the  ishindof  Cythera. 
Pnus.  Lbc. 

ScEPsiB,  a  citT  of  Troas,  in  the  highest 
purtof  mount  Ida.  Strab.  liiL 

ScloNE.  a  city  in  Pallene,  Herod,  vii; 
between  Mende  and  Sane.  Strab.  viLEp. 

SciBrriB,  the  territory  of  Scirus,  a  La- 
cotiian  town  on  the  confines  of  Farrhasia 
in  Arcadia,  new  lo  Cypsola.  Thuc  i. 

ScB<£NOB,  a  haven  ot  the  territorr  of 
Corinth,  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  latb. 
.  between  Cenchreiffi  and  Crommyon. 

HcoLcs,  a  city  of  Cbdcidea,  not  far  from 
Olyntbus.  Stn'    " 


n  Thra 


of 


bcogfiCTB,  a  mountain 
which  riselh  the  river  Strymon.  Thuc,  iL 

ScTATHDS,  an  island  in  the  ^gean  sea, 
lyiag  before  Ihe  Iciritory  of  Magnesia, 
Strab.  ii.  Between  Scyathua  and  the  con- 
tmont  there  is  a  narrow  straiL  Herod,  vii 

ScvLLiuM,  a  promontory  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, the  bound  of  the  hay  of  Argos  to  ■ 
wards  Corinth.  Strab.  viiL 

ScTBOs,  an  island  in  the  .£gean  sea, 
lying  over  against  the  contiQent  of  Mag- 
nesia: Strab.  ii:  between  EuUea  and 
Lesbos.  Plin.  iv. 

Sellasia,  a  town  in  Laconia,  between 
Lacediemon  and  the  hill  Pumetbu»,  which 
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ft 


13  the  bound  o!  Lecotiia  iinJ  Argeia.  Paus. 
Lac. 

Seltsbbu,  a  cily  of  Thrace,  li/  the 
ude  of  Propones. 

Sepias,  b  promontory  of  M]ifpesi]i,  lie- 
rod,  fii. :  the  bi'giiining  of  ihu  Ppgasffiui 
Uy.  PwL 

SEDiFBue,  (kD  bland,  oue  of  the  Cyclides. 
Vide  Cjciades. 

Sehsicn.  a  promontory  ;   the  nlmost 
westward  of  thu  shore  of  Doriscua 
Thrace,  Herod. 


:  about  the  promontory  Ampvlus, 
passed  by  these  dties,  Torone,  Oalepaus, 
Sermyla,  &c.  ITerod.  lii 

SE8T08.  a  ci^  of  the  Thraciaa  Cherson- 
oeaus,  30  ^rlont;a  from  Abydofl,  but  nenrer 
to  Froponlis  than  Abjdoa  ia.  Strab.  slii. 

BiclHUK.  an  istaad  not  h.v  l¥om  Mulus, 
on  the  west  of  the  ialaad  loa.  Sirab.  x. 

SiCTON.  a  ttity  of  Peloponnesus,  belwem 
Corinth  and  Aohaia,  distant  100  furlongs 
from  Phliua.  Fau>.  in  Cor. 

SiDUBiA,  a.  town  b;  the  sea-siile  in 
Ervthrffia.  Thuc.  viii. 

Siasitrn,  Bcitynnd  promontory  of  Tro- 
as,  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  river  Seamander. 

SioRiDH,  the  most  nortliem  promontory 
of  the  isle  Lesbos,  between  Ere«sos  and 
Antissa.  Strab.  jiiiL 

SiHoeiK,  a  river  of  Troaa,  which  run- 
niiif;  iatoBfen,joineth  therewith  thoriver 
Scunander.  Strab.  xiii. 

SiHocs  and  the  bat  of  SiKCua. — A 
town  and  bay  taking  name  from  it,  be- 
tween mount  Athoa  and  Torone.    Herod. 

SiNTn,  a  people  about  AraphipollB :  IJv. 
iUt!  diiidcd  from  Pioonia  by  [he  monii- 
Eain  Cercine.  Tbuc  ii. 

SiraM,  a  city  of  Bontifl,  upon  the  Cris- 
■oan  bay.  Paue.  B<roL 

SiPHiinH.an  island,  one  of  the  Cyclades. 
Vide  Cyoliides. 

Smtbha,  a  m*ritime  city  of  Asia,  in  the 
bay  called  from  it  the  lay  of  Smyrna, 
beyond  Clazomenie  Inwards  .^lis.  Strab. 

Souim,  a  maritime  (own  of  Acamaiiia. 
Thuc  ii.  SchoL 

Sparta,  the  same  with  Lacedsmon. 
Strab.  X.     Vide  LBcedffimon. 

SpARTOLua.  n  cilT  of  the  DciltiaianB,  on 
the  border  of  the  cWcideans.  Thuc.  ii. 

SpGncHEiuB,  a  river  that  riseth  in  I>q- 
lopin.  at  a  mount^n  called  Tymphestiia, 
Bjid  fulleth  into  the  Mellon  bay,  10  fur- 
loQgs  within  ThennopylE.    Strab,  ix. 


Pylusof  Mesaenia.  Thuc.iv.  Fans.  Hes. 

Spohadeb.  talandaupon  the  coait  of  Cft- 
ria  and  of  Crete.  Strab.  riiL 

Staoeirus, a  city  inthebayof  Strynum, 
between  Argilosand  Acantfaua.  Herod.  riL 

Stratus,  a  city  of  (he  AmpMlochiai 
in  Acaraania,  upon  the  river  Achelon^^ 
'I'hu&  lii:  200  furlongs  from  the  rivei*|fl 
uioutb.  Strab.  %. 

Strofhadeh,  ialanda  over  against  Mm 
souia,  about  100  furlongs  from  the  iionliifl 
mt.  Strab.  riii.  " 

Strtha,  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Thr* 
'It  after  Me«embria,  UiwurdsMao 
Herod,  vu. 

STRTnoH,  a  river  diriding  Thrace  froin 
Macedonia.  It  riseth  in  the  hill  Scomius, 
Thuc,  ii.  It  paaseth  by  Ampbipolia,  on 
both  aides  of  it,  and  fkllelh  into  tbe  tea  at 
thecity  ^on.  Herod,  vii.  It  ts sud  to  riao 
out  of  the  monnlain  Hhodope.  Strab.  rii 
Ep,  But  it  ia  probable  that  [he  hill  Sco- 
mtuB  is  part  of  Rboitope. 

Sttuphalub,  a  etty  uf  Ar<«dia,  con- 
fining  on  the  lerriiory  of  I'hlius.   Vhom,  ■ 
Arc.  Btrab,  viii.  ,-' 

STVRA.acityin  Eubm.ncar  to  the  taw 
Carysius,  Strab.  i. 

SnNiim,  a  promontory  and  U 
tica.  towards  Kubcn,  between  the  Saronii 
bay  and  the  sea  towards  Eubna,  Sirab.  xl. 
and  distant  from  Enbica  300  furlonfFS.  Id.V 
SrsoTA,  isUndi  between  Leoumiie,  8 
promontoryofCorcyra,  and  tbe  continMit, 
Strab.  vii.  'Thuc.  i.  Also  a  faaien  by  the 
promontory  of  Cheimeriom,  in  the  samu 
continent.    Thuc.  L 

Stme,  an  iaUnd  over  against  the  conti- 
nent uf  Cafia,  between  lioryma  u)d  C  '"  "~ 
dua.   Strab,  xiv. 

ScfRoa,  an  island,  one  of  the  Cydadcd 
Vide  Cycbules.  ^ 

Tjenahub,  a  promontory  oriAi>oni>,  b) 
twcentheLacomanandtheMesseiuanbM' 
Pans,  lac.  Also  u  maritime  city  of  £ 
conia.  in  tbe  Messenian  bay,  dislanl  ft 
T^narus  the  promontory  40  furloi 
Paus,  Luc. 

TANAGiui,acicy  of  BceoUa,  conGnil  „  _ 
Attica.  30  furlongs  from  Aiilia,  a  hftnoilj 
the  Eubiean  sea.  Strab.  ix.  ' 

TAUuiMTn.  a  people  of  Illyria.  a 
Dyrraehiuni  (or  Epidamnus).*  Stmb.  »1 
Thue,  i. 

TAlDETtTi,  s  mountain  nf  Laconia,  b 
ginning  at  the  hpu,  above  Thurides,  al, 
reaching  up  tnwarda  Areailis,  as  far  i 
AmyclfB  and  TAce<la'mon,  Strab.  viii.      ' 

I'eqea,  b  city  of  Arcadia,  betwe*^  A 


T  Alphfus.  DDil  with  the 

lory  of  Thyreaal  the  hill  Punothus.  P«iui. 
Are.  Theso  nitiei  of  Pi-lnjioimeans,  Argot, 
TcgM,  nnd  Munlmvin.  (hough  much  celi^- 
bnied  in  hislorv.  itre  placed  with  tittle 
eoaiidentioD  of  iinv  hutlorj'.  in  all  the 
msps  thxt  I  hire  hilherto  tieen. 

TuCBiFSSA,  K  aatle  of  the  Milesiuis  in 
lie  h»j  of  I13U1  Tbiu\  viii. 

Tblos,  «ii  island  over  agninst  Triopium. 
Herod.  viL  Annrrow  island,in  circuit  140 
forloDjta,  adjiDcnt  toCnidu^  glrnb.  i. 

TEHicNitin,  a  town  in  A:^ia,  dislont 
from  ArgM  26  furlongs,  Sirnb.  riii;  from 
Kauplia  M  furlongs.  Puis.  Cor. 

TK9n>B,  i>  plewiuit  lallc;  between  the 
BMmntains  Usbu  and  Olympus:  throagh  it 
nnimth  the  river  Feneus.  Herod.  viL 
8lrab.ix.  U..ilii-, 

Tenkikm,  ui  island  in  firciut  ibouC  SO 
ftirlnngs.  opposite  lu  the  continent  of  Tra- 
U,  at  Achteiim,  lietween  Sigl?iuni  mhI  Ia- 
iwsa,  and  diatant  from  it  411  furlong!!. 
Smb.  xiiL 

Tkhos,  an  island,  one  of  the  Cychtdi^s. 
Vid«  Cj-clruies. 

TcM,  a  marilime  city  of  Ionia,  siluatB 
in  llievery  isthmus  uf  the  Erythruui  Cher- 
•pdtieana,  distant  from  Lebedos  ISO  tiir- 
loaKt.  Sttab.  rir. 

iVuMEiUDH,  a  promontory  of  the  Min- 
fiwia,  uppo^le  to  thu  isle  Cob.  Strab.  xiv. 

Tbdolcssa,  an  island  not  iar  from  Ila- 
Bwnuusua.  Thup.  i-iii. 

TxAMts  an  ialnnd  upon  the  coast  or 
Thrace,  hatf-a-day's  aail  from  Amphipolii. 
Thno.  IT. 

Tbbbs,  the  principal  city  of  Bocotia, 

pa,  Strib.  in:  distant  tromPlatiEiTO  fiir- 
l^s.  Thuc  iL 

TsERA.  an  ishmd  on  the  coast  of  Crete, 
disUMt  from  a  promontory  thereof  called 
Jlioo,  TO  furlongs.  Stndi.  x. 

Thrhabia,  a  amall  ihland  D«ar  to  Thura. 
Stnh.  ^. 

Thehme  and  the  Thkkiisan  Bav.— 
THEaHE  is  a  city  in  the  holtom  of  tlic 
Tbermieiui  bay ;  and  the  Tuermjgan  Bat 
enlly  within  Pellene.  Herod,  vii. 


!^iiu 


i.  the  Bl 


Greece  out  of  Thessaly,  of  about  half  an 
Miv's  breadth,  between  the  moanlaJufEta 
and  Oie  Mi-lian  buy.  Called  TbermopyW 
from  hot  waters  tnat  liae  there,  which  the 
GvBoians  coll  Thcruue:  and  from  ^tes 
nuda  there  by  the  Phoceans  in  old  timo, 
*bi«h  they  coU  Pylte.  Herod,  vii,    This 
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simit  is  distant  from  Chalcis  in  Gubfcas 
530  furlongs.  Stnib.  ii. 

THunAt,  a  city  of  Boralia,  under  mount 
Helicon,  on  the  conlinea  of  the  dt;  Aliar- 
tus.  Pans.  Boeot.  Near  to  the  CriasiEan 
bay.  Stnb.  ix. 

Thesprotis,  II  maritime  nigion  ofEpi- 
raa,  bordenDg;  on  the  Ambrnciotes  and 
Leucadinns.  Herod,  viii.  The  Chaones 
aud  Thesproti  have  the  whole  coast,  from 
thif  Curaunian  mountains  to  the  bay  of 
Ainbnicia.  Strab.  vii. 

Theshalta,  a  region  of  Greece,  con- 
taineJ  within  the  mountains  Olympus, 
Oasa,  Pelion,  (which  ia  to  the  seal,  Othryi 
and  Pindus,  Herod,  vii :  where  no  lajeth 
out  the  bounds  of  Thessaly  exactly. 

Thobicch,  a  maritime  town  of  Atlicn. 
toward  the  Eubtcan  sea,  next  beyond  the 
promontory  Sunium.  Strab.  ix.  Vido 
Helena. 

Thracia,  a  kingdom  bordering  on 
Macedonia,  at  the  river  Strymun,  de- 
scribed at  large  by  Thuo.  iL 

Tnnio,  aud  THEUAsn  cahpl — Tbhia, 
or  TBRio,  a  town  of  Attica,  betweun 
Athens  and  Eleusis,  over  agunst  Salamis. 
liie  tield^  belonging  to  il  are  called  Thri- 
Bsii  compi,  and  the  shore  Thriauum  litus. 
Strab.  i>.  Herod,  viii. 

Thronidh,  a  city  of  Locris,  upon  the 
Mcliin  bay,  between  the  promontory 
Cnemides  and  Thermopylffi.  Btrab.  ix. 

THDRtDee.  a  dty  in  the  Messenian  bay. 
the  lirst  towards  the  east,  distant  &om  tCie 
promontory  Tnnarus  TO  furlongs.   Pane. 

TsDRlUM,  a  city  of  Laconia,  BO  fur- 
longs above  Phane.  Paus.  Mess. 

Thiahus,  a  river  of  Spirua,  diriding 
Thesprotis  from  Ceslrine.  Thuc  i. 

Thvamus,  a  hill  on  the  confines  of 
AgTxis  and  Amphilochia,  not  far  from 
Areos  AmphUochicum.  Thuc.  iit 

THVBEA,  a  maritime  city,  in  the  hsy  of 
Argu9,  in  tho  territory  called  Cyniiria. 
It  conhneth  on  Argeia  and  Laconia,  Thuc 
v:  aud  on  the  territory  of  Tegea.  Paus. 

ToYBBiTS,  a  city  in  mount  Athue.  Thuc. 
iv.  Herod,  vii. 

TeicBiDH.  a  city  of  JRIoVih,  in  the  part 
inhabited  by  the  Apodoti.  Thuc.  vii. 

Teithohea,  a  city  in  the  top  of  Parnas- 
sus, called  also  Neon,  8U  fmonga  From 


Csystrus  and  the  city  of  Sardes.  Herod.v. 
Sardes  standeth  at  the  foot  of  Tmolus,  and 
out  uf  this  hill  risetb  the  rircr  Faclolus. 
Stnb.  xiii. 
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ToLOPHON,  a  city  of  the  Locri  Osoln. 
Thuc.  iiL 

ToKEUS,  a  hill  near  to  Pylus  in  Mes- 
senia.    Thuc  iv. 

ToBONE,  and  the  Bat  of  Tobons. — 
ToRONE  is  a  Chaloidic  city,  between  the 
Singltic  and  Toronsean  bays,  near  the 
promontory  Ampelus.  Herod,  vii.  The 
place  of  the  Toronsean  bay  is  understood 
out  of  liry  xliv:  where  he  saith  thatCas- 
sandrea  (or  Potidffia^  standeth  between  the 
Macedonian  sea  ana  the  bay  of  Torone. 

Tklqll,  an  island  near  to  Samos, 
Thuc.  L  Tbaqjub,  islands  about  Miletus. 
Strab.  ziv. 

Triopium,  a  promontory  of  the  Cni- 
dians.  Thuc  TiiL    Vide  Cnidus. 

Tripodiscus,  a  Tillage  of  Megaris. 
Thuc  iT. 

Tritaa,  a  city  of  Achaia,  remote  from 
the  sea,  distant  mm  Phara  120  furlongs. 
Paus.  Ach.  Also  a  city  of  the  Locri 
Osolse.  Thuc  iiL 

Tboas,  a  territory  of  Asia  the  Less, 


on  the  aide  of  the  JEgnan  se^  between 
Moha  and  Helies^nt  Strab.  xiiL 

Tr(EZEN,  a  maritime  city  of  Argeia,  the 
utmost  in  the  bay  of  Hermione,  Stjnab.  Tiii : 
confining  on  Epidauria.  Paus.  Cor. 

Troia.    Vide  flium. 

Trogiuitm,  a  promontory,  and  foot  of 
the  mountain  Mycale,  over  against  the 
isle  Samos,  which  with  Posidcum,  a  pro- 
montory of  that  isle,  maketh  the  strait 
there  7  furlongs  OTer.  Strab.  ziT. 

Zactmthos,  an  island  over  against  Pe- 
loponnesus. Strab.  X.    Now  called  Zante. 

Zarez,  a  maritime  city  of  Laconia,  dis- 
tant on  one  side  from  £pidaurus  Limera 
100  fiirlongs,  and  from  Cyphanta  on  the 
other  side,  16  furlong  Paus.  Lac 

Zeleia,  a  city  under  mount  Ida,  toward 
Propontis,  distant  from  Cyzicus  190  fiir- 
longs, and  from  the  sea  80  furlongs.  Strab. 
xm. 

Zona,  a  city  on  the  shore  of  Doriseus 
in  Thrace.  Herod,  yii. 
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AcAKTBDS  ravolt^th  &Dm  Ibe  Athenians, 

i*n. 

AciBaAXIANa,  whj  so  called,  i.  268: 
l}iieTeB,i.6t  their  leu^e  with  Alheos, 
LSSS:  good  slineers,  1.241. 

AcEsiHE,  «  river  of  Sicily,  i.  408. 

AcB4U  olignrchiied,  iL  94. 

AcHABH-B  s  grunt  part  uf  the  Athenian 

AcBELoos,  i.  367. 

ACKERON,  i.  53. 

ACBEilratA,  ibid. 

AcBX,  when  iLud  by  whom  built,  ii.  IIB. 

AcBAQAliTE.  wbcn  odJ  by  wbom  built,  ii. 

117. 
Acts,!.  492. 
AcnoM,  i.  34. 

jEoibeti,  they  incense  the  laccdicnioB- 
UU18  Mgmist  tbe  Athtuiuis,).  TU. 

Siauix  yielil(<d  to  the  Atheaiiui£,  L  1 1 1  - 
tboy  tK!  nxxirnl  by  the  LocedKuou- 
iua  into  Thyrea,  ill82:  uid  taken  by 
the  Athenians  atid  put  to  deatb,  i,  4ta 

MarnvM,  L  SGS. 

£iltPT:  the  AtbeQious  in  .Egypt  defeati-d. 

.^us,  (HiEmus),  i.2S8. 

JEnub,  i.  413. 

XauAs  Ihlands,  i.  383. 

JEtsa  burneth,  L  384. 

.£TOLlA,i.3C2. 

AoAKEMNON,  his  power,  L  9. 

AoiB,  witbdraweth  his  army  from  Argoa, 
•ml  why,  ii.  7S:  be  leriolh  money  in 
ThiYimly.  iu  32G :  hh  power  when  he 
It  Deceleio,  iL  337. 
a.L3G7. 

i.374. 
,i.  259. 

M  slain,  ii.  333. 

a,  how  he  croaseth  Niciu,  and 
luvijig  the  Lacedffimanian  ambassa- 


dors procureth  a  league  between  the 
Alhemans  and  ArglTei,  il  53:  hc^oeth 
with  char;i;o  into  Fcloponnesuii,  it.  64-. 
prtiAseth  the  Sicilian  expedition,  and 
why,  ii.  128 :  ia  accused  for  defacing  the 
Mercuries,  ii.  141 :  his  opinion  touching 
the  managing  of  the  Sicilian  nar,  it  164: 
is  called  home  to  bis  trial,  ii.  168:  he 
uubeCrnyelli  Measaoa,iL  191 ;  hia  advice 
totlieLaoed£moDiui9  to  fortify  Deceteia, 
iL  212:  he  flielh  to'nBcaphenies,iL366: 
he  couiiBellcth  lIsuphemeB  wunst  the 
XACedirmoniani,iL3GG-B:  aeekcthtorc- 
torn  to  Athens,  ii.  369  :  he  deludeth  the 
Athenians  in  demand  of  intolerable  con- 
ditions, and  why,  iL  378-80 :  his  return 
propounded  at  Athens,  ii.  369-70 :  be  is 
made  general  of  (he  Alhunian  army  at 
Samos,  iL  404 :  hia  return  decreoi  at 
Athens,  iL426:  he  hindereth  the  army 
of  the  Athenians  from  invading  the  city 
□f  Athena,  ii  409  :  he  goeth  afUr  Ti«- 
sapbcmee  to  Aependus,  and  why,  ii.  41 2. 

ALflDAS  sent  to  roUcto  Klytilene,  i.292: 
bin  behaviour  in  that  voyage,  i.  S94  :  Us 
relnm  with  bis  fleet  into  Feloponnesus, 
L  338  :  hia  ohargo  ogunst  Corcyia  at 
Sybota,  L  343. 

Alchsos,  L  267. 

Ai^opia,  i.  263. 

AijOPE,  L  182. 

Alvzia,  IL  356. 

Ambhacian  GiTLt,  L  34. 
AuBKlclOTEB  war  against  the  Acanun- 

ians,LS37:Rred('festi'dBtIdnmeni<,L379. 
AnoRGEB,  a  robel  againiitthu  Idngof  Fer- 

ua,iL328,  3B0-1. 
AmVHII^UII,  called  lhoNlNK-WAT9,L  103, 

485:  takenby  Brasidas,].  489:  refuselh 
to  bo  rendered  to  the  Atheniana,  ii.SG. 

Anactobidm,  L  34,  383,  433.  ii.  35. 

An£A,  a  city  over  against  Samoa.  L  458: 
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ANDROSraEKEt, 

gamefl,  ii,  GO. 

Antakcrds,  taken  b;  Ibe  Dutluvra  of  My- 

tileoe,  i.  435, 
AiiTHENue,  i.  £6^. 

ANTHESrERTOH,  i.  IT!. 

Antiphon,  ii.  390-1. 
Amtitaneb,  (Atintaniiins),  i.  339. 

APIIHODISIA,  i.  438. 

Aphytis,  i,  68, 

Apipanps,  ri»er  of  Theasnlj',  i,  463. 

ApoiHiTl,  i.  362. 

Apou^  Malloeis,  i.  ST  I. 

Arcadiahs  bonvwed  ships  for  the  Tmjan 

Ahcbdiice,  duughter  of  Ilippins,  hvr  ppi- 
Uph,  ii  ITS, 

Arcbidaheb,  king  of  Lscedvinoo,  gene- 
ral of  theFeloponnesiaos,  i.  164:  blamed 
for  bia  delay  at  CEnoc,  i.  1 T4 :  his  pur- 
pose in  !!liiying  at  Aob*nui',L  176:  hiii 
pr'itcsriilii.iu  im^ainst  Plittn>a,  i.  S31. 

Abchun:  iht  nine  arehutitee,  i.  138. 

AHCTrMi:i:,  i.  23S. 

Ar(ii[.ias,  one?  beirayelh  Pnusanias,  i.  133. 

AnuiMttM,  ii.  355. 

AmitvEil:  tboy  refuse  lo  renew  the  Lruue 
nilh  Sparta  and  why,  iL  IS.  27:  they 
treat  of  league  against  tlie  Lacedtemon- 
iana  irilb  the  rest  of  the  Grecians.  iL  32 ; 
Ihey  leek  peace  with  Sparta,  ii,  4.-50 : 
the^  make  league  with  Athens, iL  Sl-9: 
■heir  army  intercepted  belwMn  the 
annies  of  their  enemii'H,  ii.  71 :  ihe^  ro- 
nouDcc  their  league  with  tiie  Mantin- 

AiuioB,i.U:Arg09Amphili>chiciun_,i.32S: 
invaded  by  the  Atnbraciotei,  i.  372 : 
Argoa  oli^Tchised,  again  relapitelh  into 
a  democracy,  ii.  94. 

AbisTeus,  i  34,  64, 

ABiSToaETTON,  L  S3 :  his  fact  against  the 
tyrants,  ihid.  iL  169. 

Aristoh,  his  stratagom,  ii.  S66. 

Armies,  a  property  of  all  armies  in  fight, 
what  it  ie,  il  83 :  Kreatneas  of  the  Athen- 
iui  army  set  forth  for  Siuily.  ii.  143-7. 

Ahuddr  ordinarily  worn,  L  6:  laidby  Grst 
by  thp  Athcniana,  ibid. 

Abtapherned,  ambassador  (rom  the  king 
of  Persia  to  Sparta,  taken  by  the  Athen- 
ians and  bis  letters  read,  i.4S3. 

AiiTAXEHXEB.i.  107, 141 :  his  death,  1.433-4, 

Arttnx,  a  magistracy  in  Argus,  ii.  58. 

AHiHE,i.396.«T,  ii,2U. 

Asopius.  the  son  of  Phormio,  i.  2T4. 

AsTACua.  i.  185,366. 

AsTTOcavs,  geo*r*l  of  the  Pcloponnes- 
iana,  ii.  341 :  his  danifer,  ii.  3S5:  hedis- 
closeth  tlie  treason  of  Phryiiicus  to  Al- 
cibiBdes.ii.3T2<3:  in  danger  to  be  slain 


by  mutinj,  ii.  406 ;  discharged  of 
eomniand,  i>.  407. 

AtaLanTE,  i.  186, 357 :  iL  23. 

Atbehianb  the  Hrst  of  the  Oredana  that 
grew  civil,  i.  6;  they  wore  the  grass- 
hoppers in  their  hair,  i.  T :  their  man- 
ner of  governing  thtnr  confedentei, 
i.  22,  82,  102.  ii.  193:  their  ditipusilion, 
L  74-6, 191 :  they  brvak  the  Irague  by 
aiding  the  CorcjrrtEHns,  L  56.  61 ;  they 
wail  iheir  city,  L  ^4-":  tlieir  riclor^ 
at  the  river  Eurj-medon,  i.  103;  Ihcir 
reputation  for  mitral  nssanlts,  L  105: 
how  they  got  the  leading  of  Greece, 
i.  93:  the  Greciana  hate  them  in  tJto 
brjg)nnineofthiswar,i.  162:  tbiyri^ue 


brjginnineotthiswar,!.  162:  thiyriaiua    ^ 
to  hear  the  messenger  from  Arobidto^^l 

on"  of  Uri^WH 

0-3:  their  ma^H 
their  '*»'0%  ifl 


the  country  towns,  L  

one  and  treasure,  i.  168:  their  fbrofjk  i| 
i.  169,  186:  they  love  to  hear  and  teU 
news,  i.  194:  they  seek  peace  with  the 
Ldcediemonians,  i.  iVl:  they  qaeation 
their  commanders  for  conipoimding  with 
Polidita,  L  227:  they  deaire  to  conquer 
Sicily,  i.355:  Ibcy^  banish  their  com- 
mander:! for  returning  out  of  Sicily,  L 
446:  ihvy  withhold  the  galleya  of  the 
Felupunnesians  at  Pyioa  upon  a  cavil, 
i  405 ;  they  refuse  to  render  Pylos,  and 
why,  iL  41;  they  war  on  Macedonia,  L 
63-3:  thejr  break  the  peace  with  Laec- 
dnmon,  ii.226:  their  miserable  rising 
from  Syracuse,  and  their  fimd  defeat,  ii. 
305-18:  they  were  litter  M  befriends  of 
the  Persians  than  were  the  LocedvinoD- 
inns,  and  why,  iL  368. 

Athens  made  great  by  Tbeseua,  L  ITO-l: 
greateslinlhetimeof  Pericles,!.  21" 

Athos,  L  492:  by  what  nations  inhabit 
ibid. 

Atreln,  i.  10. 

Attica,  sterile  ground,  L  3:  how  i 
came  populous,  ibid:   invaded,  L 


ritoW 


ibid. 
Battles,  bt  sba  between  the  Coreyrcana 
and  Corinthians,  i.  16:  between  the 
At]icniansand.£ginetai,L107:  between 
the  Athenians  and  Peloponnesians  al 
Cecryphaleia,  ibid:  at  HiUiaa,  ibid:  be- 
tween the  Athenians  and  the  Samiansi, 
i.  llT-19:  between  the  Athenians  and 
Phosiicians  die,  i.  113:  between  Pliop- 
mio  and   the  I'elopoonesitins,  i.  341l  _ 


ani  and  Corcyrxans,  t. 
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iho  L«c«d(cminiinns  imd  AiheniriiH  at 
Pylos,  i.  39-1:  bntween  the  Syncuiiiiuis 
ud  Athiiiuuis  in  the  Mroic  of  Mcs- 
*■)■•,  i.  lOT:  balween  the  SfncnsUns 
•nil  AtUeiiiuis  in  thu  ^relt  havrn,  ii. 
S4e:l^ia,u.  S65:  nfpun,  ii.  381:  aRain, 
iL  999-302:  bstween  the  Atheuiuis  uul 
Corinlhiaiu.  i.  941 ;  bvEweeD  the  Alhen- 
iaoB  uid  Peloponiiesiuis  at  Eretria,  ii. 
VtS-t:  M  Cynos-sema,  ii  *3l-3: — by 
tjutn,  between  thu  Athenians  aod  Co. 
rintbians  at  Fotidjen,  i.  Efi:  between  the 
AibeniaDa  and  FelopoaneuauB  iu  Mo- 
garis,  i.  108:  at  Twiiigra,  i  UO:  be- 
f,*>Teen  the  Athenians  and  BawtiiuiB  at 
~  .  L  115;  between  the  Ambra- 
M  and  AcamamBna,  L  376 :  between 
P^Albeniaiu  and  Carinlhiana  at  Soty- 
i.  427 ;  between  the  Albenians  and 
t  at  Delitim,  i.  479:  between 
19  and  AreivaB,  ii.  83: 
''  tntween  the  Synuiusiiinsana  Atheniaiu, 
ii.  186:  between  the  same  by  iiiijbt,  ii. 
371:  betweeu  the  Athenians  and  Pule - 
ponDesians  at  Miletus,  ii.  347. 
BEKROtA,  i.  GS. 

Bell,  used  in  going  the  Tound,  L  617. 
Best  man,  i.  89. 

BiBDS  died  of  the  ptatilifnce,  L  lOS. 
BiiALTiA,  i.  263,  492. 
BirHTNUNR  are  Thracians  on  Asia  side 

of  the  Bnsponis,  i.  458. 
BcaoTARCBAKTES,  i.  154,  474.  ii.  45. 

Ti,  fertile  efroiind,  i.  3:  called  for- 
^y  Cadmeis,  L  14:  the  BivolianB 
frotp  Ante  in  I'hesaaly,  ibid :  are 
gme  in  battle  at  Q^ophyta,  i.  1 1 1 : 
me  at  Coroneia,  L  US:  they  uka 
:leia  into  pmteetion,  ii.  64. 


garis,  i.   108:  at  T 

■-~-en  the  Atheniai 
nnaia,  L  115;  b< 
M  andAcamani 
Alboiians  and  I 
L,  i.  437 :  betweei 
idaoB  at  Deliui 
XAeednmonians 
.^..inen  the  Svneui 


stratagem    agiiiiitt   Cleun   at  Anipbl. 

pulls,  ii.  8 :  his  death,  burial,  and  ha. 

noura.  ii.  13-13. 
BrcouiTsi,  i.  .117. 
BunoRira,  i.  2.17.  317. 


fiupi 

BoHIiU.,  huM 


re  bnried,i. 


Ckada,  i.  13S. 

iNS,  L  364. 
Callias.  generul  of  the  Athenians  at  Po- 

tidra,  i.  6i  S. 
CAt-uHOHot;,  a  fountun,  or  Tub  Nimr- 

Pti-Ea.  i.  173. 
Calvdon,  i.  368. 
Cauarina.  when  and  by  whom  built,  iL 

118:  refuseth  to  receive  the  Athenians, 

ii.  192,  305. 
Cabdahylik,  ii.  345. 
Cabums,   iubabtted  the  Cyclados,  i.  8; 

addicted  to  robbery,  ibid:  expelled  the 

Cyclsdcs  by  Minos,  i.9;  known  by  their 

fomi,ofhuriHl,i.  8-9. 
Carneiub,  u  month  kept  holv  by  the  Do- 
rians, ii.SSiCnmeianholiifBys,  ii.87,S8. 
Cab(.£,  ii.  S7. 
CAitYrrua,  L  IDS.  ii.  asfi. 
CATALoauE  iif  the  confederates  on  both 

sides  at  Syracuse,  ii.  384 :  oCthoconfe. 

derates    of   the   Laceitaini onions    and 

Atheuions,  ii.  287. 
CaTAnA,   surprised  by  the  Athenians,  iL 

167:  when  and  by  whom  built,  iL  115. 
Caclonia.  ii.  349. 

Cause  of  the  Pelopnnnesian  war.  i.  37. 
CeNCaitEIX,  L437,  429.  ii.332,  341. 

CEPHAI.LEMA,  L  32,  185. 

CehDylidm,  iL6, 10. 

Cestrinb,  L  S3. 

Cercihe,  i.  361. 

ChMBOSEI*,  token  by  the  Atheaiona,  L 
114:  the  BiCfitian  outlaws  seek  to  betray 
it,  L459:  subjoet  to  tbo  city  of  CIrchO' 
menus,  ilnd. 

CaALciDEAHS,  they  revolt  from  the  Athen- 
iuui,  L  63:  they  retire  from  Olynthus, 
ibid. :  they  procure  an  army  out  of  Pe- 
loponnesus, and  why,  i.  4G3 :  they  league 
with  the  Arrives,  u.  S7. 

CBALciDEua  slain,  ii.  345. 

CnAu:is,L  111,343. 

Chaixaahb,  i.  -167. 

Chaomuns,  L  225,  237:  defeaUid  by  the 
men  of  SBatos,  L  240. 

CaElHERiDH,  i.  36.  52. 

CiiiANS.  not  deprived  of  liberty  by  tho 
Athenians,  and  why,  i.  278:  11.  aui: 
forced  to  rare  their  city  wall,  i.  -134; 
desire  to  he  protected  bV  the  Laeedc- 
mooians,ii.327-8:revnlI  &om  the  Athen- 
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iMU,  iL  336 ;  kept  by  the  Alheniuis  fVom 

the  use  of  tho  seft,  li.  346. 
CsiraiB,  a  territorj',  i.  £36. 
CsRTnB,  ■  woman  .priest  of  Juno  al 

pis,  slept  whilst  the  temple  wu  i 


114. 
Ctthsron,  i.  231,  391. 

Claxokehx,  iL  336. 

Cleaudas,  L  516.  ii.T.  S,  13:  endeaiour- 
elh  to  dissolve  the  peikue,  ii.  36. 

Cleobitlub,  11.42,  AH. 

C1.EON,  hinderelh  iho  peace  with  the  Lu- 
codtemoiiiaaii,  i.  404;  undertakelh  the 
expagniDg  of  Sphocteri*.  L  41S:  hia 
boast,  L  413:  he  warreth  on  Amphipalis. 
IL  G:is  in  contempt  with  hisarmv,  11-  T; 
winDethTorone,  11.3:  is  skin  at  Amphi- 

Clbdne,  L  498. 

CvEUOS,  OTercomo  at  sea  b;  Fhorudo,  t, 

341-3. 
Colons,  i.  133. 
Colophon,  i  397 :  haven  of  the  Colaphon- 

CoHntNArtoNS  for  offices,  il.  377. 

CoRClHi,  metropolitan  of  Kpidunnas,  i. 
S7:  sDonj;  ill  shipping,  i.  SO:  called  of 
old  FhsBi:is, ibid. :  coDyenicntly  sitnated 
for  pasaagi!  into  Sicily,  i.  51 :  Corcyrs- 
aiiB  Dot  ■oGiiBtoinea  to  league  with 
others,  i.38:  nuulera  of  the  sea.  i.  36: 
dirers  of  them  t&ken  by  the  Corinlhiana 
in  Anaclorium,  L  60 ;  iheir  Bedition  be- 
f^nncth,  L  338 ;  the  great  meu  lake 
sanctuary,  1343:  they  eacunp  on  U- 
tone,  I  354. 

CoRiNTatANi,  DTotect  Enidamnua,  i.  83: 
their  eipostula^n  with  the  Athenians, 
L  S9:  Cnrinthia  invaded  by  the  Athen- 
ians,  i.  435:  Corinth,  how  liw  from  the 
■eathat  Imiketh  towards  Athena,!.  42G-7; 
Corinlhiana  fall  off  from  the  Lacedie- 
raoniaDs  to  the  Argives,  and  why,  ii. 
31,34;  they  fall  oO' again  from  the  Ar- 
giveii,and  why,  ii.  59,  GO:  ihi'y  resolve 
to  aid  the  Byracnsiaiia,  ii.  208. 

CottoNeiA,  i.  115. 

CotioNT^,  i.  3S6. 

-CORTTTA,  i.    43S. 

CoKTCua,  ii.  336. 
CoRVPHASiDH,  i.  387,  499.  ii.  23. 
Cos,  ii.  363. 

COUHCU.  OP  THE  B£AN,  ii.  388,  393. 

Cbami,  L  185. 

CUSSfAN  OITLF,  1.  110. 
CBOCTI-EICM,  i.  364 

CuMVlia,  aa  in   arts,  the  uewesl  prevail. 


to  ooudemn  a  Sputaii,  i.  135:  i 

Thraoiaiu  touching  gifw,  i.  36a 
CtCLADE*.  i.  163,  370 :  goTerned  by  dwa 

sons  of  Minos,  i.  5. 
Cyclopes,  i.  113. 
CiDONIA,  i.  245. 
Cyuxng,  i.  36,  244.  ii.  '. 
CiLOH,  I  12--9. 
Cdmb,  in  JEo]it,  L  395.  iL  353 :  in  Opid%1 

ii.  1 17.  " 

CVHOSBEMA,  iL  432,  433,  434. 
ClNITRIA,  i.  439.  iL  48. 
Ctrenxans,  L  1 12.  ii.  378. 
CvRRHua,  1.  264, 
CYTm%tU,  opposite  to  Maleit,!.  435:  takatl 

by  the  Atheniiuis,  L  436:  Cythcrodice^T 

i  435:    CythereauB  rf -■■'   '"■-    •' — ■ 

Cychulea,  i.  440. 
CTTDfldM,  i.  109.  363. 
CYnCDS,   r«corered    by    the    Athenian 

U.434. 

Daphiidb,  ii.  345,  353. 

Dascon,  founder  of  Cumarina,  iL  118:  tb^M 

village,  ii.  184. 
Dahlia,  i.  184. 
Decelkia.  the  incommoditiea    arising  tt 

the  Athenians    from    the   foniEc    '  ~ 

Delphi,  L  39. 

Delob,  the  treasury  of  the  Athenian  li 
butes,  i.  101:  Uelos  cnosecrated,  L 
369:  no  man  might  be  bom  or  sufli-r.. 
to  die  in  DcloB,  i.  370;  Delian  gamea^l 
ibid;  Delians  driven  out  of  Dvlba,  bm  J 
reoeived  into  Adramyttium,  L  2:  m>  1 
planted  in  Dcloa,  i  37. 

Delicm,  in  the  territory  of  TanaRra,  i,4T>t 
taken  by  the  Athenians,  i.  473:  b— '^ 
at  Delium,  L  473-80. 
EMOcftACT,  conspired  against  at  Att 
L  110:  dissolved  at  Argns,  ii.g4;  i 
il  is,  ii.  309-tO. 

DEHOBTHENEi,  Invideth  .£tolia,  i.  367.  im\ 
defeated,  i  363:  feareth  la  relnni  M 
Athens,  i  366:  he  maketh  peaw!  witfL 
the  Petoponoe^ns  shut  np  in  Olpn|9 
and  wby.  L  377:  bis  acts  in  Acaniaiuaj^ 
375-80:  atiemptcth  Siphe in BmotialS 
471:  lakeih  Pylos,  i.  387;  he  pnl  " 
the  fori  before  Epidaums  into  the  h^. 
of  the  Kpidaurians,  and  hnw,  ii  93:  I 
arriveth  at  Syracuse,  iL  268:  Iiisatteti 
on  Epipola:'.  li.  370.4:  advisetfa  to  ai 
from  before  Syracuse,  iL  279:  f  '  ' 
prisoner,  ii  315. 

DERTfANS,  1.  266. 

DCFtDAS,  brother  to  Perdiocaa,  L  63,  64. 
Dialogue  between  the  Athenians   i    ' 
Mi-liane,  iL  97. 
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iSSB^  U.  S52. 

a  fu^tirp  of  Anilras,  ii.  JlT: 

D  >1  EjHpoIf,  iL  SIB. 

J  in  Hicedome,  i.  4G.1. 

I,  in  lUDuat  AthoB,  i.  493. 

i.  261,361. 

urnjL.  i.  267. 
Douma,  nf  Bhodes,  Tictor  in  ihe  Oljm- 

piao  ffoaci,  i.  if  G :  ii.  356, 406. 
Doitu,  mEimpoKtan  of  Chu  Lnced^moD- 

UUS.  i.  109, 3S!). 
DlullEBC-ITa.  i.  103,  4H.'i. 
Daouia,  i.  366. 
DuaOMA,  ii.  X^3. 
Dtke,  i.  243. 

G4IITRQCAKE,  BtCribulM  to  Uw  vioUtioii 
ofwligion,  i.  1.10:  Dt  Deloa,  i.  162:hin- 
demh  the  Jion^dsmcmiiuu  from  invad- 
it^  AUicB,  L  104,  SiH:  insEiuices  of,  i. 

piUH,  356-7,  434.  ii.  M.  63,  330  :  tllHir 
*  IMUe,  L  3S7. 

I,  of  the  Bun,  i.  26, 183, 434:  of  tho 
_.         ii,iL  279:  kitipeili  Nicine  from  re- 

tDoting  &am  iwfuri'  Syracuse,  ii.  2H0. 
EtToNEiA  fiwtiSed,  by  whom  tad  whj, 

u.  414  16,  41T-Sa 

:Ewrx*!t  uoliuniilors  at  Athrnn.  ii.  119 
the  Egentanns  decvive  the  Allieuimis, 
'-■'  '-■-■    "i.  163. 


Edonians.  I  103,  S63,  492. 
ElOK,  i.  101,  389,  433,  486,  489. 
Elaphebolion,  i,  SOI. 
Elcatib,  L  52. 

£LEtiHa.  tbeir  leajroe  withCorimli.ii.  36: 
th^  ^luurel  with  the  Leprenlei.  ibid : 
■od  with  the  Litced^niiiniflnB,  ibid.  iL 
I'ltt:  they  leive  tbe  Arg^ve  army,  and 
r,  iL  75;  they  refuse  to  lie  compre- 
id  in  the  ptace  between  the  ijice- 
nianB  &Tid  AtlLcnianB,  ii.  20. 
i,  an  island  Hdjnceiit  to  Mil<>tu3,  ii 


EpBXlra,  ipimea  of.  i.  370. 

EntoRi,  ifaeir  power  to  impriaon  tlwir 
kii^,  L  133-4, 

Efhvra,  1 52. 

Epidamkcb,  i.  27:  Epidnnmians  implore 
the  aid  of  the  Coruyneans,  L  98:  put 
themsplrra  into  the  prolcctiun  uf  the  Co- 
rinthian^ i.  29 ;  taken  by  the  Corcyme- 
—  i.35 


EvntKMJUHoi,  ins^tmtes,  i.  61. 
Emmi^U.  191,217. 
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Efi£,  reTolleth  &om  the  Athenians,  ii.  341 . 

KRi:;BBUB,i.  285:  revolleth,  ibid. 

EiiETRiANBbetray  the  Athenians,  ii.423-4. 

Erineuh,  in  Daris,  L  109 :  in  Acbaia,  ii. 
960. 

EnvTHil«,i,291. 

EDAHcBtTB,  tyraut  or  AbUvUB,  i.  18S. 

EtJB(£l  reToItetb  from  tbe  Atheniaas,  i. 
115:recoierod  b;  Pericles,  1. 116:  sends 
to  Agia  for  protection,  ii.  327. 

EVENCS,  i.  242. 

Edespbbit*,  ii.  279. 
EuPAUCH,  I.  364,  367. 
EUBOPUB.  i.  264. 
EuRYELEB,  iL  217,  280,  271. 
EuBTHEiM>H  Blain,  iL  281. 

ECBTHTBGCS,  L  10. 
EuBTTA.SIAIJg,  i.  362. 
EUXINE  SEA,  i.  261. 

Exaction,  eaiue  uf  revolt,  i.  102. 

FAcnoxa  of  tbe  Grecians,  i.  21. 

Teak,  the  cause  of  faith  in  ieBgues,  i.  278 : 

of  injury  to  come,  cause  of  war,  L  279. 
Fires  Bi^iEcBU^  i.  256,  289,  346:  great 

Kr«inPlBUEa,L!34. 
Flket  of  Athenians  at  Saiamis,  how  great, 

L  79;  for  Sicily,  how  ^jreat,]!.  143-lGO: 

not  received  by  tho  cities  of  SicUy,  iL 

ICl. 
FtrNERAL  at  Athens  for  tha  first  slain  in 


Gaues,  Delian,  i.370:at  Ephexuii,  ibid. 
Garuehtb  of  Lacedcmomiin  nubility,  L  7. 
GE1.A,  when  and  by  whom  built,  ii.  l]6■ 
GEOllOBI,  iL  342. 
GsKAerrve,  i  S72. 
Gbhaneia,  L  108, 1 10, 453. 
Getes,  i.  258. 
GlOONUB,  L  65. 

GoNGTLUS,  keepeth  the  Syracusians  from 
yielding  to  the  Athenians,  iL  230. 

Greece  divided  into  leagne)i,i.3l. 

Grestonia  (Crestonia),  i.  263,  493. 

Gtuppits,  general  of  the  Peloponnesiina 
at  Syracuie,  iL  2 14 :  arritotb  at  Syracuse, 
ii.  330 :  his  message  (»  the  Athenians, 
iL  231. 

Haua9,  L  107,  211. 

UARU0DiiTa,L23:  solicited  to  love  by  Rip- 

parcbus,  iL  170. 
nixiA<iicce,  the  hiatorinerapber,  L  101. 
Hellas,  wiiencc  ao  called,  i.  4. 
IIelleh.  the  sun  of  Dencalion,  L  4, 
nKLOMNE  way.  iL  188,313. 
HelotejuLUM:  whv  cnlleii  Messcmau-i, 

ibid  :  thr  plots  of  the  Lacerfaimonintis  to 

kei<p  them  nreak.i.  464. 

I  1 
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Athena,  L  369  :  weakenwl  by  Hio  Dolo- 
puuu,  ii.  S4. 
Hbhacleidx,  L  10,  15. 

Hermione,  i.  130,  ail. 
Hehhociuteb  bimiBhrd.  il4na. 

HKaTiS:(NB  put  out  of  Eiibuw  bj  the 
Atheaiiina,  i.  116. 

HlCBA,  Vulcan's  shop,  i.  35B. 

HimiRA,  when  and  by  whom  built,  iL  1 17 ; 
invaded  by  the  Aibeniuu,  ii.  lT9:iudelli 
Gylippus,  ii.  239,  388. 

HiPPAEcans,  broths  to  Ilippiiu  the  ty-  , 
rant  of  Athens,  slain  by  Uamiudius  and 
Arblogeilon,  i.23.ii.  173:  aolicilelh  Har- 
modius  to  Iots,  and  is  denied,  ii  170: 
diagmcGth  HarmodiiUiii.  17!:bairilain, 
ii.173:  why  thoaght  afiervuda  to  have 
been  the  tyrant,  ii.  ITS. 

HiPFua,  tyrant  of  Athene,  i.  S3.  iL  ITO: 
eldest  ion  of  PciaiatrntUB,  ibid  :  dri>i>n 
nut  of  Athens  by  the  I.iacedKmoni>uia, 
Ntumeth  with  thp  Penians  to  Mnra- 
thon.iL  17,^:  an  Arcadian  slain  by  Pn- 
cfaea  contrary  to  !mth,  i.  398. 

HrppocmATEB,  taketh  Delium,  L473. 

UoUDAT,  some  or  other  at  Athena  con- 
tinuully.i.  191,192. 

Bolt  wab,  i.  114. 

HoHElt.i.4,  II,  13, 195,370,  371. 

H«f>K,  it  103. 

HoHSEMEH,  a  degree  in  eautc  at  Athens, 
L  288 ;  ordwnea  by  the  Lacedemonians, 

IItccara,  ii  179. 
HTPERBOLua,  ii  396. 
Utsix,  of  Attica,  i.291 ;  of  Ar^ia,  Calten 
by  the  Lacedaimonians,  ii  SG, 

[ascc,  taken  by  tbe  Pi'l(ipnniiesiiuis,!i..l50. 
[cTBts  promontory,  i.  181. 

Idohenk,  in  Macedonia,  L  304 :  in  Amphi- 

lochia,  i  379. 
.BDi.%  ii  230, 

iLLTRlANS,  i.  31 :  betray  Perdiccan,  L  507. 
:naoe8  of  Mercury  at  Athens  doloced,  ii 

141. 
Inbrians,  i. 373, 413. iL384. 
Inarus.  a  n.'bel,  crucified,  i  112. 
Ihessa  (Neaaa),  i  369 :  Inneesxans,  ii  3  IS. 
'~     wpnos  on  the  Tripod  by  Pausanias, 
.16 1  by  the  Laeedtcmonianii.  ibid. 

OroluEF,  L  356 :  at  Atolnnta, 


d  by  Atheniant,  i.  3,  IS,  99, 


Itaw,  whence  bo  named,  ii.  1 13, 
Ithohe,  i.  104  :  yielded  up.i  106. 

JuNo'v  temple  at  Ar^oi  bumi,  i.  SI9;J 
built  in  the  ruins  of  rlftiKt  -  ""'  ' 

KiNQ  of  Lnccdxmon  had  but  one  vote  is  | 

in  cuuncii  i.  23. 
KlNODOMS  with  honours  limited,  i  16. 

Lacedxhonianb,  noblemen  plain  in  their  ] 
gannenls,  i.  7 :  pnlli'd  down  the  tynnta 
in  Greece,  i  ai):   how   they  gonraed 
thpir  confedcnmw,  i  33:   alow  to  WW 
without  necessity,  i  119:  pretend  the 
liberty  of  Greece,  i  103:  ihej  would 
have  no  walled  citieB  without  Pelopoii. 
nesus.ind  why,  i.S5;  they  are  faiiuund 
from  the  inTasiODof  Attica  by  an  earth- 
quake,  i  104:  th^  ^venunent  alwaya 
severe,  nut  always  jual,  i  361:  Laoed^i^ 
monians  put  into  the  iile  of  Sphaoleria 
i391-3:  they  desire  to  treat  tor  DiM 
men  at  Pylos  with  am' 
i.405:  tbnr  men  takt 
put  in  l)ondg,i.  434:  they  seek  peace  M 
crttty,  i425:  their  policy  in  deslroyi 
their  Helotea,  i  464:  they  seek  p 
and  why,  i  497 :  their  men  taken  in  P^^ 
I'lS  delivered,  ii.  33:  lencue  with  the  At-  ' 
^ves,  and  why,  ii.  49:  their  amiMaaadort 
roughly  used  at  Athena,  ii  01:  they 
make  leapie  privately  with  the  BiBo- 
tianB,ii,47:  the v  war  on  Arf^OB,  ii.fl9: 
thi-ir  nnny  at  Lenetra,  ii.  GG:  are  «»■  I 
eluded  from  the  Olj-mpian  ^;amea,  ii  00- J 
"  :  and  fined  in  a  sum  of  money,  ibid-lT 


[arONB,  i  3S4,  430. 


their  discipline  in  charging  the  enemj^ 
ii.  B3:  they  fi^ht  long  for  a  rietory,  butJ 
follow  tbe  enemy  not  far,  ii  86 :  tbey 
make  ready  100  gaUeyB  for  the  Ionian 

the  Atheniana.  il.  425. 

LADOAl.tt>l.  I 


ii  339. 


LjCsti'iuoones,  ii,  1  IS. 
LAJtACBca,  L  458:  his  orrininn 

the  conduclioD  ofthe  Sicilian  w 

slain,  ii.  223. 
LAirpBACDB,  i  142:   revolleth  from  t 

Athenians,  ii.  384 :  recovered  again,  ib 
Laodiciuh,  i.  517. 
Laribsa,  i  462.  ii.430. 
Latuos,  theialand,iSS7. 
LxsAKB,  1.359. 

iEAODE:    two  B 
3l:lea)^ederi 
ians  and  Corn-rwuiB,  i  SI:  league  bi 
tweimt.he  Amfirafinii-iinTnl  A«ii-n«iiimn  ^ 
i.  -382:  between  the  Athenians  and  I*>'V 
ci)dBmonianB.ii2T:  between  the  Arfri*«| 
and  Elciana,  ii  36 :  betwam  the  Al^ia 
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4  IjuiwltcnioDuuis,  U.  49 :  iK-twocn  Ihi^ 
I:  «^n,  iLSSr:  0^0,11.  380. 

—«  revolU'ih  Amiu  thu  AtbenUiu,  ii. 


e  nolrilil;  go  to  ilH-eU  ■ 
' '  :  they  Koe  on  oertiii 
n  terriwry,  ibid. 


LS7D:  rcctored  into  the  lo^e  of 

■-' '---■     i.  282:    ravoltelh 

i343:  tenth  of  the 

1  Nidu  to  the  dlJienion  people, 

^jWt  Xenes  lo  I'auHuiimi,  L  132. 
Z,S3S.3Et,390. 

Dll(A,i.  33,53.  31S. 

liSiri-UNitrx,  ii.  34G. 

IiXDrrtu  iif  Areodiii,  ii.G6. 

LunuLi,  &  Lacedstnnniui,  whipped,  ii. 62: 
KDt  will]  Mitlioritr  into  lonio,  ii.  3G0: 
haled  hj  the  Mlleaiuis,  ii.407. 

IdilHEA,i.239,  374. 

LiFARA,  L  356. 

LocHAGi,  ii.  79. 
Xocu  Ozot^  tliieTCB.  i.  6. 
Locals  in  Italy,  coiifudtrnte  with  Syn- 
intse,i.  351:  uukt^  pt^ace  with  ilieAtbeti- 

ItTC«ITlI,il.  IS,  66. 
"Wksktuhi^  L  263,  466,  50G. 

the  b<^nning:  of  the  reign  of 

id«,  i.  268:  the  deacription 

tlut  kingdom,  ibid. 
"(liBdel),La61. 

^_, . .  w  maffifltr»py  erected  at 

AtbeDi,  it  343-4 :  Epidoiniun;!,  magis- 
tntm  at  PocidiHi,  L  61 :  Cylherodiccs, 
■t  Cythora,  i.  439. 

ILtOHKBiA  of  Ariu,  i.  142. 

Maohbtiahi,  i.  265. 

iUixx.  1 273-4. 

Mai^ogib  Apollu,  L  27 1 . 

!Uantinea.-i8  tuid  Te^eatiw  fight,  I.S17: 
their  Icutriie  with  the  Armvee,  u.  33: 
with  the  lAtedicmamans.  ii.  B3. 

MABATHm^,  ii,  353. 

Mectbernc  taken  (mm  tlie  Atheniaiis,  ii. 


467 

Mecaha  Httompted  by  Uie  Athenians,  i. 
44^-53:  treiuiun  in,  diaeovered,  i.  431. 

l/SsoAUi^-llrahmA,  when  and  by  whom 
boiU.  iL  116. 

MxaAHEAMii  forbiddon  commerce  in  At- 
tii!»,  i.  71, 143:  revolt  from  the  licediE- 
mcnians,  L  IO(>i  from  the  AtheniMU,  l. 
11a:  expect  the  erent  of  battle  between 
Braddaa  and  the  Athenians,  i  454 :  out- 
laws recalled,  i.  4S6 :  set  up  the  olinrchj, 
L  457:  refuse  to  be  comprehended  in  the 
pence  between  the  Alheniaas  and  Lace- 
i)  BE  montane,  ii.  30. 

Uegahis  invaded  by  the  Athenians,  i.  IM6, 
447. 

Mei.tANK,i.  3S9:  dialogue  with  Llie  Athun- 

Meutia,  l  461. 

Mf.los,  i.  163:  besieged  by  the  Alhenians 

i.35S:  dialo^roe  with  the  Athenium,  ii. 

97-106:  tsJten  and  sacked,  iL  110. 
Mende  revolteth  from  the  Athenians,  L 


called  Zancle,  ii.  117 
Mesbapians,  i,  367.  U.  259. 
MrrnoNE,  of  Laconia,LiBl. 
hlKTRYHHE,  revolteth  from  the  rest  of 

Lesbos,  i.  270,  273:  wnrreth  on  Antisia, 

i.  ass. 
Methtdriith,  iL  TO. 
MiLETiTS,  revolteth  from  the  Athenians, 

il33g. 
MiKliABDS,  geoeral  of  the  Peloponnesians, 

iL407:goeth  into  Hellespont,  iL  427 -S. 
MiNOA,  L  448 :  taken  by  Niciui,  i.  3 1 6.  i  :499. 
Minos,  master  of  the  sea,  and  the  lirst  that 

hod  B  great  nnvy,  L  5:  freed  the  «ea  of 

pinilea.L  9. 
MYTiLEH«Aiia,L270;  why  not  deprived  of 

libert)*,  L  273:  the  Commons  yield  the 

city  to  the  Athenians,  i.  293:  sentence 

at  Athene  against  Mytilene,  L299,  S1&: 

lUOO  tlytilensans  put  to  death,  I  315 : 

outlaws  lobe  Antuidro9,L458. 
Mou)S8UNH,L  139, 239. 
MoLTCHIlEItiX,!.  244,368. 
UuNTa:£laphcbolion,  i.  501.iL  25:Ger»- 

ation,  L  SOI;  Artemisium,  iL  24:  Car- 

neios,  ii.  66. 
MoCNT  raised  against  PlaCsl,i.  231. 
Mtcale,  L  94.  ii.  402. 


,  i.  10,  1 


MlQDOKlA,  L  963, 264. 
Mti.£,  L  357. 
Mtohnesde,  L  29S,367. 
Mthcinits,  L  490.  iL  6, 12. 
MvaoNuiEs,  L  106.  iL  478. 
Mtob,  L  143, 386. 
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Navt,  Urat  built  by  Minat,i.fi:lhe  navies 
of  oldlimein  Greece.L  le-18:  n>vy  of 
the  Athcniuna  kt  tlic  g;reatost,  wheii>  i. 

NAUPAcrre,  L  106,  S!S:  defended  by  De~ 
mosthenea,  i.  368. 

Naxob,  the  island,  lirst  of  the  Athenian 
confedFraleH  brought  into  servitude,  L 
loa,  137:  in  Siuilv.i.  40B.  ii.166:  when 
and  by  whom  built,  ii.  115. 

Nbapouh  of  Afric,  ii.  279. 

NcBnsA,  i.  3M.  ii.  70,  72. 

NBRirnM,  i.  276. 

NlciAH,  ffooth  irith  an  army  to  Ueloa,  i. 
358:  giveth  his  poner  to  levy  soldiers 
to  C1(K)n,  L  413:  winneth  Cythers,  L 
43€t  goetb  ambosBador  to  lAcedsmaii, 
iL  54:  chosen  general  fur  the  Sicilian 
voyage,  ii.  131  :  liis  opinion  touching 
the  managing  of  that  war,  iL  1G4: 
his  itratagem  to  get  landing  at  Syra- 
aiue,  ii.  181 :  is  assaulted  in  hii  camp, 
ii  223 ;  why  unwilling  to  rise  from 
before  Syraowic,  ii.  275:  he  ^ifldeih 
hiniaelf  to  Qylippua,  ii.  317 :  his  dcotli, 
iL  918-19. 

NicLAS  of  Crete,  i.  245. 

NiaXA  besieged  by  die  Atlieitians,  i.  452 : 
rendel«d,  ibid. 

NoTlUM,  L  297. 

NuuDER  of  the  Lacedsmunian  oimy 
i^iunst  theArgivea,hoiir  rampu  tvd,  ii .  8 1 , 

NisiPHononnH  of  Alldera,  i.  183, 

Oab,  one  moD  to  an  out  in  a  trireme, 


between  the  Lscedt 

Athenians,  ii.  24. 
Odomantianb,  L  266,  ii.  6. 
Ouavax,  L  183,  256,  359,  2 
(Eantheam,  i.  387. 
(EsEON,  ibid. 
(EsiAK,  L  113,  267,  274,  382:  compelled 

by  tlie  Acamaiiiaus  into  the  Athenian 

league,  L  460. 
CEnob,  i.  174  :  bvtrayed  to  the  Bteotiims, 

il  4S6-7. 
fEnaeatTi,  ill),  478. 
CEncbsx,  ii.  345. 

(EZYME,  L  490. 

OuoABCHT,  of  the  400,  at  Athena,  li.  390 ; 
they  enter  the  senate-house,  ii  392  : 
they  beinn  to  decline,  ii.  41-1-S3I  are 
assaulted  by  the  populars,  iL  435-6. 

Ol^PHTZCS.  L  493. 

Ot.p«,  L  367 :  taken  by  the  Ambraciotes. 

i  372-80. 
Olthpia,  i.  275. 
Olthpian  OAtDEs,  i.  7.  iL  59. 
OLTMPEBtaii,  iL  I8t,  1S3,  laS,  192. 
OLVMPDa,  i  463. 


s,  i.  67,  236,  505.  ii.  22,  46. 


Onei 

Ofhidnianb,  L  363. 

Oppb.  i  186. 

Ubacle,  at  Delphi,  L  29,  106,  126,  127, 
138,  173,  267.  ii  37;  Carcyiieana  refer   J 
their  cause  to,  i  33 :  consulted  by  (h*  1 
Epidamnians,  L  29 :  encouiageth    t*"  ~ 
Lacedamuninns,  i.  130. 

Obation  :  of  the  Corinthians  at  Athene  I 
i  44:  stSinrt*,i  71,  190:  oftheCoT*  ^ 
cynrans  at  Athens,  i.  36 ;  of  the  Atlien- 
iana  at  Laceda'mon,  L  78:  of  Arciuda- 
mns,  L  85:  of  Slhenclaidai,  i.  90 :  of 
Peridea  at  Athens,  i.  144:  of  ArcMdt- 
mus  to  hia  army,  L  1 64 ;  of  Pericles  U 
the  funeral,  i.   )69:    to  tiie  incensed 

Siiple,  L  313 :  of  Phormio  lo  his  aol- 
ers,  L  249:    of  CDiiinna  to  his  sol- 
diers, i.  347 :   of  the  Mytilenieuia  at 
Olympiit.  i.  276:  of  Cieon  against  ths    , 
Mytilenssana,  i  300:   of  Diodotos  for  J 
them,  i  307:  of  the  Platsanx,  L  319:  oTl 
the  Thobans,  L  337  :  of  Demostheneii  to  ■ 
his  Boldien,  L  393  :  of  the  Lacedfemnll-    | 
ians  at  Athena,  L  400  :  of  Uermocratea 
to  the  Sicilians  at  Gcla,  L  441:  of  Pa- 
gonilaa  to  hia  aoldiera,  L474:  of  Hippo- 
cml«B  to  his  soldiers,  L  478  ;  of  Brasi- 
daa  to  the  Acanthians,  L  468 ;  to  the 
Scionsana,  L  .W3:  to  the  Totuubbub, 
i.  495 :  to  liis  soldiers  at  Lyncns,  L  SU6: 
in  Amghipulia,  iL  8:  of  Niciai,  against 
the  Sicilion  Tovage,  iL  133:  'g^",  ii- 
135:  to  his  soldiers,  iL  185;  to  us  sol- 
diers about  to  light  in  the  great  hafClt, 
u.  290 :  when  he  rose  from  before  St- 
nicuse,  ii  307:  of  AJutnades,  for  the 
Sicilian  voyage,  ii   129:    against  th« 
Athenians  at  Laixixmoa,  ii  308 :   ot"M 
llermocrales  in   Syracuse,  iL  148:   ^ 
Cnmarina,  ii  193:  of  Athenasona,  S 
153;  of  a  Syracuaian  general,  ii.  159:  f 
Eupbcmus  at  Coniuina,  ii.  198. 

OacHoNENDB,  scixed  by  the  Bceotian  on) 
laws,Lll4:  of  Arcadia,  besieged  by  til 
At^gites  and  taken,  ii.  74. 

OBEBTEBi  king  of  Thessaly,  L  II 

Obestia  in  Epms,  i  517, 

Obesteich  in  Maaialia,  ii.  76. 

Obhe^s  puUcJ  down,  iL  120. 

Orobis,  L  356, 

Orieuus,  king  of  the  Paraiueana,  L  3S9. 

Oliopna,  i  179,358,  480  ii.  423-3:  U^M 
by  Bipotiana  by  ti 

Pacqes,  killeth  nippias,  captain  of  ll 

ArcAdians  in  Nouum,  by  fnnd,  L  S9S.  J 
P.KDABrTUH,  ii  351,  354,  359,  361 :    "''^ 
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m  bj  the  Bmiliuu,  ii.  4 

, .  ind  wby,  ii.  as.  47,  51. 

tXATBeuMi^  i.  S3.  iL  39,  173. 

"i.  60. 


_.  L  179. 

KATDS,  son  of  Hippiu  tbe  lyrAnt, 

,i.  173. 
69,  364. 

_  LoPoHNlvSlIg.  whence  «o  called.  L  10  : 
""  (nhalnUd  by  the  Dorians,  i.  15  :  Pelo- 
'  Ml   mar    after    the    Persian    50 

nan,  L  lis :  invaded  by  tbe  AtbemuiB, 
^  i.  181,  310. 

1,1.408. 


L  ID. 


.  asa. 


IDICCAS,  king  of  Macedon,  revoltelh 
D  the  Athenians,  i  62:  pracoreth  ai 
'  .»nny  ont  of  Peloponnesns,  i.46.1;  de- 
j — Iby  theAthenians  for  their  enemy, 

-.  betraj'ed  by  the  lilyrians,  i.  307 : 

iUetb  out  n  Lyocua,  and  dewrteth 
Biiuiilu.  ibid. ;  maketh  peace  with  the 
AtJieiiiaTis, i.  515:  sloppetb  the  passage 
of  Ibe  Ldtcedxmonisiu  through  Tbes- 
Mly.i.  516;  b  barred  the  use  of  the  sea 
by  th«  AtheniMis,  aod  why,  iL  96. 


Pericles,  warrclh  on  Soiods,  i.  117;  he- 
siegeth  U^aiHS,  1.  113:  descended  of  a 
ttock  that  was  under  the  nurse  for  vio- 
lation of  sanctitary,  i.  1 S9 :  eiiemy  to  the 
Ideednmouians,  i.  1;I0  ;  blniued  by  the 
Alhenions  as  author  of  (he  war,  i.  312 1 
gives  bis  land  to  tbe  state,  in  case  it 
were  spared  by  the  enemy,  L  1 67 1  hia 
death  and  praise,  i.  aao. 

Pertpoliitu,  i.  336 :  Pehipoli,  L  449. 

FeneBiDES,i.  10. 

Pestilence  at  Alhem,  L  23,  201-10,  212, 

iiva.  i.  463. 
Fdaeikis,  priest  of  Juno,  i,  SI 6. 
Pbc\x  sent  into  Sicily,  iL  4:  movclh  war 

against  Syracuse,  ii.  5. 
pHfNOTIB.1.  459,  47a. 
PUAGREB,  i.  263. 

PHALrRON,  i.  107, 169. 
Prabsalus,  i.  1 13,  460. 

Phabelts,  i.  aae.  ii.  41a,  ^ar. 

PheU,  i.  182.  ii.  a55. 

Pbiup,  brulher  to  Perdiccos,!.  62, 64,  ass. 
PQUASIA,  wasted  by  llic  Argivea,  ii.  297, 
Phliub.  i.  3 17.  iL  69,  70. 
Phocxa,  iL  4. 
Procca,  ii.  333. 

FucENiciANH,  uildielcd  to  robbery,  i.  S: 
eities  in  Sicily,  iL  114:  Phcenieia,L  126. 
Phcenicl-b,  a  haven,  iL  356. 
I'horhio,  waslelh  Chalcidea,  L  69 :  sent  to 
Podd/ea,  L  68;   to    Naupactus,  i.  a38 : 
fightclh  with  the  Corinthians,  L  241-4: 
with  Cnemus,  i,  246-34:  putU'th   sus- 
pected persons  out  uf  Stralos  and  Co- 
rontie,  L  266. 
Pb«toii,  in  Attica.  L  178. 
Phrvs'ichus,  refnaeth  battle,  and  why,  iL 
349  :  bis  art  to  elude  tbe  accusadoii  of 
Alcibiadea,  iL372:  his  death,  ii.  417. 
Phthiotis.  i.  4. 
Pbisca,  L  263. 
Phttia,  L  374. 
I'lEBU.L363,aS4. 

PiBAHDBB,  laboureth  the  recal  of  Atcihi- 
ades  and  deposing  of  the  people,  ii.  .175- 
7:  aocuscth  Phrjnichus.lL  376-7;  is  a 
principal  man  in  setting  up  tlie  4uo  at 
Athens,  ii.  387-90. 
FrTANATE,  i.  a4. 
Pits,  men  thrown  into,  i.  824. 

PLAOHTI.   Vide  pEffnLENCE. 

Plat«a  BUrpriied,  L  liS4-8:  victualled  by 
the  Alheaiuns,L  160:  attempted  by  Hre, 
i.  334:  by  en^nes,  L  333:  besieged,  L 
a35 :  yielded,  i.  3 1 7  :  demolished,  i.  336 ; 

Fleistoahai,  bunishi'd,  i.  177;  desireth 
peace,  and  why,  ii,  17. 

PLEHHyBiVN  fartilied  by  Nicias,  iL  232: 
taken  by  the  Syracusiani,  iL  S46-7. 

Pleitbon,  L  368. 
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PoppT,  tempered  with  honey,  sent  orer 
into  Sphacteria,  L  411. 

POTIDANIA,  L  364. 

PoTTDJSA,  L  61 :  revolteth,  i.  64 :  is  besieged, 

i.  65-9 :  Potidfl^ans  eat  one  another,  L  226 : 

yield,  i.  227. 
Pra8L£,  i.  21 1.  iL  243 :  in  Attica,  ii.  422. 
Priene,  i.  116. 
Pronai,  i.  185. 

Prophecies  rife  before  great  wars,  L  161. 
Proschion,  i.  368, 374. 
Prote,  L  396. 

Prttanes,  i.  500:  ii.  58,  393. 
Pteleum,  ii.  23. 
Pydne,  i.  65,  140. 
Ptlos,  i.  387 :  fortified  by  the  Athenians, 

L  388 :  kept  by  the  Messenians,  i.  424. 
Pyrrha,  i.  285,  291, 298.  iu  344. 

Quarrel  about  Epidamnus,  L  27. 
Quarries,  a  prison  at  Syracuse,  ii.  318. 
Question,  how  put  in  the  assembly  at 

Sparta,  i.  9 1 :  to  be  answered  by  the  !Pla- 

taeans,  L  320, 335. 

Belioion,  neglected  in  time  of  the  pes- 
tilence, i.  208 :  opinion  of  the  Athenians 
touching  the  gods,  ii.  104. 

Revolt,  causes  of,  i.  102. 

Bhegiun,  i.  354, 386,406.  ii.  162, 196. 

Rheiti,  i.  175. 

Rhettus,  i  425. 

Rheneia  tied  to  Delos  with  a  chain,  L  17, 
370. 

RmuM,  Molychreium,  i.  244,  246  :  Achai- 
cum,  i.  246, 254.  iL  65. 

Rhodes,  ii  286, 365. 

Rhodope,  L  259. 

Rhceteium,  L  434.  iL  430. 

Robbing,  L  5, 8, 17  :  had  in  honour,  L  6. 

Sabalynthus,  i.  239. 

Sadocus,  made  free  of  the  city  of  Athens, 

i.  184:    betrayeth   the  Lacedaemonian 

ambassadors,  i.  223. 
SALiETHUsentereth  secretly  intx>Mytilene, 

and  confirmeth  it  against  the  Athenians, 

L  29 1 :  is  taken,  i.  298 :  put  to  death,  i.  299. 
Salaminia,  the  trireme,  L  296, 344.  ii.  168. 
Sal  AMIS,  overrun  by  the  Peloponncsians, 

L  255-7. 
Samos,  besieged,  i.  116-8 :  yielded,  L 118-9: 

in  sedition,  ii.  342,  395-7. 
Sane,  L  492.  iL  22. 
Scion  E,  i.  502  :  besieged  by  the  Athenians, 

L  515,  517  :  expugned  and  given  to  the 

Platajans,  ii.  37. 
Scirit-«,  iL  79,81. 
ScoMius,  L  259. 
SCYLUEUM,  iL  65. 

ScYBos,  inhabited  by  Dolopes,  L  102. 
SCYTALE,  L  133. 


Scythians,  their  power,  L  258,  S61. 

Sea,  the  Argives  acknowledge  the  domin- 
ion of  the  on  their  own  coast  to  belong 
to  the  Athenians,  iL  68. 

Seditions,  most  incident  to  fertile  ooim- 
tries,  L  3 :  in  Corcyra,  L  338-47 :  manners 
of  the  seditious  described,  L  357-51 : 
Corcyrxan  nobility,  how  destroyed,  L 
430-2. 

Selinus,  when  built,  iL  116. 

Sentence,  of  the  Athenians  against  the 
MytilensDans,  L  299. 

Sermyle,  L  69.  iL  24. 

Shipping,  of  Greece,  what  before  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  L  16-19. 

Sicani,  ii.  112. 

Sicily  described,  iL  112-18:  Sicilians 
make  peace  among  themselves  at  Gela, 
L  440-6 :  Sicilian  voyage  resolved  on  at 
Athens,  iL  121,  128,  135,  138. 

SicuLi,iL  113,205,258. 

Sidussa,  ii.  345. 

SiNTIANS,  L  261. 

SlPH£,  L  458,  472. 

SiTALCEs,  king  of  Thrace,  leagues  with 
the  Athenians,  L  183-4 :  warreth  on  Ma- 
cedony,L  257-66  :  retireth  thence,  i  266. 

Solium,  L  185,  363.  iL  35. 

SoLYGEiA,  L  427,  428. 

Spartans  taken  in  Sphacteria,  L  422-3. 

Spartolus,  L  236-7.  iL  22. 

Sphacteria,  how  situate,  L  391. 

Stageirus  revolteth,  i,  472:  assaulted  by 
Cleon,  iL  6. 

Standard  in  battle,  i  54. 

Sthenelaidas,  L  90. 

Stratagem  of  Ariston,  iL  266. 

Stratos,  L  239:  Chaonians  overthrown 
by  ambush  at,  i.  240. 

Strymon,  L  103,  259,  263,  486.  iL  7. 

Sybota,  the  islands,  L  53,  59 :  the  haven, 
L  56,  59,  343. 

Syca,  ii.  218. 

Syme,  iL  363. 

Syncecia,  why  and  by  whom  inatitated, 
L  171. 

Syracuse,  when  and  by  whom  built,  ii. 
115 :  how  near  to  being  taken  by  the 
Athenians,  ii.  231 :  Syracusians  displace 
their  generals,  and  why,  ii.  224:  begin 
to  treat  with  Nicias,  ibid;  shut  up  the 
mouth  of  their  great  haven,  iL  283, 289. 

Tages,  deputy  lieutenant  to  Tissaphemes, 

ii.  339. 
Talent,  a  month's  pay  for  a  galley,  iL  121 : 

a  ship  of  500  talents'  burthen,  ii.  250. 
T.cnarus,  temple  of  Neptune  at,  L  130, 

136.  ii.  224. 
Tanagra,  L  1 10,  358. 
Tantalus,  a  Lacediemonian,  taken  and 

added  to  the  prisoners  of  Pyloa,  i  440. 


TUiEA,  it,  75,  TG,  80:  Teg^tna  and  Mim- 
litR!«ns  fighl  n(  Urnitiuin,  J.  SIT:  nifusc 
the  Atgive  te«gup,  ii.  ail. 

TKICRItTK,  i.  3S4. 

TnM  iVToltelb.  li.  33S. 

Tbhias,  ii.  1116,  ais. 

TEnrm  i   1!<;i-4. 

■I^KLl..  ihi.L 


Tfiaj-M'^  whcu  mid  by  whom  built,  ii.  1 16. 

I'liAiiiittPs,  king  of  thi.-  MaliMsi  and  And- 
Uuiia,  L  239. 

TnAMS.  reraltetb  tt«m  Ihe  Athcniuis,  L 
l(K):subdn»d,  i.  104:  oligarchised  by  itm 
Athvniuis,  Kvolteth  tram  them,  ii.  3BS. 

TBKiiRa,  (Mt  of  war  by  Series,  i.  94: 
<fi«Unt  from  Plalca  TO  furlongs,  i.  15B: 
Thebanit  Httcmpuog  to  surprise  llmtirii, 
taken  >nd  slun.  L  I5S-9. 

TwuiiffrocLEs,  i.  18.  TO,  B7 :  advifieth  to 
mill  in  the  city  of  Athens,  L  BS ;  de- 
lodoth  the  Lac«la;ilu>oiuis,  L  95-T  :  ad- 
dicted to  ibe  Affaire  by  aea,  author  to 
th«  Alheni<ini>  to  take  upon  them  thu 
daminian  of  the  «ea,  i.  98 :  bia  letter  to 
Artmeries,  i.  141  :  his  pniiae,  L  14S: 
hit  deuth  and  burial,  L  142-3. 

ThkbaHeneb,  east  away  at  aea,  ii.  350: 
tbe  Athenian,  ii.  391,  413. 

Tbbhhk,  L  65,  184, 

TaxajiOPTLX,  i.  265. 360,  421. 

Tbuedb  reduccth  the  Athenians  to  one 
ciiy,  i.  171. 

Theifi^  i.  458:  walls  raze<l,  i.  516: 
commons  asaault  lIu/tiB  ii.  ilR, 

Thespbotis,  i  53,  a.'iS. 

THEasAixiNB,  L  SG5:  infest  tlerscleia, 
L360. 

Tbumus,  i.  374. 

Tmack,  described,  i.  558-61 :  euetotn  in 
MCuriot;  gifts,  L  SBO  ;  army  iti  Miuvdu- 
nia,  i.  Sfil-S:  Thraciims  sack   Myca- 

TBKUauN  Gekls,  i.   115,175. 

TaiWHiirM,  i.  182. 

Thucidides,  diligence  in  nriting  Uiis 
history,  i  S5,  ii.  19,  30 :  sick  of  the  pos- 
tilelice.  i.  203^  dofendeth  Hon,  I  489  : 
banished  for  2U  year!,  and  when.  ii.  30: 
lived  ibrongbout  the  vhole  oar,  ii 
19.  30. 

Thihea,  i.  182,  4S9-40.  ii  49. 

Thv tlsD«,  i.  492.  ii.  41. 

TlMOcR*TE»,  i.  244,  294. 

TlHAPBEBNEi  scvkuth  the  IjcedipmoniaB 
league,  ii.  3SH.  it  well  afTect«d  to  the 
Atbenians.  ii.  374:  why  he  brought  not 
the  Pbunieian  tlect  ftum  Aspendus,  ii. 
4)0-12. 

ToUIPBONtlNH,  i.  307. 


TOBONR,  i.  4! 


Tbibitte,   wben    lirgt 

AtheDians,  i  100. 
Tbimacku,  il  112. 
TluoFimi,  ii  33  G,  3S3. 
TfUPODlacuB.  i.  453. 
TRiT.saHa,  i  36  T. 
THQ;zEN,i  116,404,499,211,32. 
TH(MiiJ.lT3,ii219,  231. 
TnoitN  WAS,   tint  joint   action  of  Ihe 

Grecians,  i.  3,  4  :  fleet,  i.  12. 
Trotilce,  when  and  br  nhom  built,  ii.  1 1 5. 
TnDCE.for5  yeu-a  between  the  IdCedie- 

monians  and  Athenians,  i.  1 IH:  at  Py- 

Ips,  i.  399:  for  a  year,  i.  497-8:  ended, 

ii  1 :  between  the  LacmlEemonian  and 

Argive  armies,  ii  Tl-9. 
Ttbants,  L  19,  SO:  tyranny  of  Peiiistnt- 

lids  ceases,  ii.  169,  I'Si   opposite  to 

democracy,  ii  209. 

Wallikg,  of  towns,  when  it  tiegan  in 
Greece,  iS:  of  Alliens,  built  in  haste, 
i.  94-7:  about  Peinens,  i  97-8:  long 
waits  of  Alhensbegun,  i  109:  finisbed, 
i.  Ill:  inhabited,  i  174;  of  Mtqjara, 
built  by  the  Atbenians,  i.  lOG:  of  Ar- 
got,  raided,  ii.  95-6:  from  Patne  to 
Kbium,  ii.  65 :  walls  of  Tanagra,  nued, 
i  111:  new  wall  hefor«  Syracuse,  ii 
193;  of  the  Athenians  to  enutose  Syra- 
cuse, ii.  318-23,  224,  2.10;  of  the  Syra- 
cusians  to  cut  olT  the  walls  of  the  Athen- 
ians, ii  119-21,233. 

War,  of  old  time,  i  1 9 :  between  the  Chal- 
cideana  and  Eretnans,  ibid.;  against 
Athens  decreed  at  Sparta,  i  93,  126: 
HOLY  WAB,i.ll4:  of  Athenians  acaiust 
Samo^i  116-19:  in E^-pt ended, 1. 113; 
Pelopoimeuan,  be^nniu^of.i  153,160: 
children  of  such  as  di«l  in  the  w»r,  kept 
by  the  Atbonian  people,  i  200-1. 

WtND,  set  wind  erer;  morning  blowing 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Crissn-an  bay,  i. 


Xehabeb,  epbor  of  Laceda.'moD,  seeketb 

to  dissolve  the  peace,  ii  43. 
KeRxei.  hii  Iteet,  L21  :  letter  to  Pausan- 

ias,  i  133. 

Years,  number  that  the  whole  wirlaatod, 
ii  29 :  how  to  be  reckoned,  ii.  25. 

YocNO  men.  for  want  of  e^pirrience  lote 
war,  J.  161:  made  governon  of  cities 
contrary  to  the  lawt,  i.  516. 
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Abronychtjs,  son  of  Ly sides,  i.  96. 

AcAMANTis,  tribe  of,  i.  500. 

AcARNANiA,  Cnemus  sent  to  subdue  it,  L 
238 :  Acamonians  overcome  the  Ambra- 
ciots,  i.  240:  make  peace  with  them,  i. 
382. 

AcHAiA,  Athenians  levy  forces  in^  i.  113: 
restored  by  Athens  to  the  Peloponnes- 
ians,  i.  1 1 6 :  redemanded,  i.  404 :  Pthiotis, 
i.461. 

AcRJEUM  Lepas,  ii.  310. 

AcROTHOi,  city  of,  L  492. 

AcT^iE,  cities,  i.  434. 

AOIMANTUS,  i.  64. 

Adketus,  king  of  the  Molossi,  harbours 

Themistocles,  i.  140. 
AdramVttium,  ii.  2 :  inhabited  by  the  De- 

lians,  iL  436. 
^ANTiDES,  of  Lampsacus,  ii.  175. 
^OALEOS,  i.  175. 
JEgisa,  fleet  of,  i.  18 :  urges  the  war  against 

Athens,  i.  70:  inhabitants  of,  how  and 

why  expelled  by  Athens,  i.  182:  obole 

and  drachmc  of,  ii.  57. 
^NEAS,  son  of  Ocytas.  1 501. 
^NESiAs,  ephor  of  Sparta,  i.  154. 
.^Snians,  are  iEolians,  ii.  285 :  tributary  to 

Athens,  ibid. 
.^Ek>LADU8,  father  of  Pagondas,  i.  474. 
MouSf  cdled  Calydon,  i.  368. 
JEohiASS,  which  tributary  to  Athens,  and 

supply  ships  to  the  Sicilian  war,  ii.  285: 

BaM)tians  and  Lesbians  akin  to,  ibid. 
^siMiDES,  Corcynean  admiral,  i.  53. 
JEsoN,  ambassador  from  Argos,  ii.  48. 
iETHEANS,  i.  104. 

-Ethiopia,  i.  202. 

iETOLiA,  Demosthenes'  invasion  of,  i.  361. 

Agatuarcidas,  general  of  the  Corinth- 
ians, i.  242. 

Aoatharcus,  Syracusan  admiral,  ii.  249, 
298. 

Agesander,  L  144. 

AGE8IPPIDA8,  ii.  68. 


Aois,  king  of  the  Lacedsmonians,  his  in- 
vasion of  Attica  &c.,i.  356, 386.  ii.  66, 69 : 
accused  of  letting  the  Argives  escape,  ii. 
75 :  ten  councillors  joined  with  him,  ibid. : 
his  stratagem  in  his  second  expedition 
against  Argos,  i.  78,  83 :  his  victory,  ii. 
85 :  fortities  Deceleia,  ii.  243-4 :  attempts 
Athens  in  vain,  ii.  394. 

Agrioentum  (Acragante)  how  built,  ii. 
117:  troubleid  with  sedition,  ii.  274: 
which  afterwards  appeased,  ii,  278 :  re- 
fuses the  Syracusans  a  passage  through 
its  territory,  ii.  258:  takes  part  with 
neither  side,  ibid. 

Aeimnestus,  L  318. 

ALCiEus,  archon  of  Athens,  ii.  25, 29. 

AixJiBiADES,  a  Laconian  name,  ii.  329 :  his 
genealogy,  iL  51 :  why  hostile  to  Sparta, 
iL  51-2:  liis  disposition  and  manner  of 
life,  ii.  128-9 :  bis  magnificence  at  the 
Olympian  games,  ii.  129 :  exiles  himself, 
and  is  condemned  to  death,  iL  178-9 : 
flies  from  Thurii  to  Sparta, ibid:  friend- 
ship between  the  houses  of  Alcibiadea 
and  Endius  the  ephor,  iL  329 :  urges  the 
Lacedaemonians  to  send  a  fleet  to  Chios, 
iL  329,  334  :  sent  thither  with  Chalci- 
dcus,  ii.  335 :  his  doings  there  and  at  Mi- 
letus, ii.  339, 348-9 :  is  suspected  by  the 
Pcloponnesians  and  flies  to  Tissaphemes, 
ii.  366:  damages  them  much  by  his 
councils,  ii.  366-8 :  prepares  his  way  for 
his  return  home,  ii.  369 :  his  contest  with 
Phrynichus,  iL  372-4:  strives  to  conci- 
liate Tissaphernes  to  the  Athenians,  ii. 
374 :  his  return  decreed  at  Samos,  iL 
404 :  is  entnisted  with  supreme  autho- 
rity, ii.  405  :  restrains  the  wrath  of  the 
soldiers  against  the  four  hundred, 
ii.  409 :  goes  to  Aspendus  to  Tissaphemes, 
ii.  412:  returns  to  the  fleet,  ii.  435. 

Atx^idas  with  two  others  founds  the  co- 
lony at  Herack'ia,  i.  360. 

Alcinus,  his  fame,  L  339. 
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AuTiPHBON,  pToieniu  of   the    I^iccds- 

Alcxxon,  tab]e  of,  i.  267. 
Al>CH.aoNti»  eject  tho  Peiuatnlidie  &oni 

A^cQs,  iLna. 
ALr,x«KDEK,the&tliEraf  Pi>rdiccu,i.  140; 

of  Arp'B  desc«it,  i.  20S. 
Alkxarcbds,  Coriuthum  getiernl,  ii.  2U. 
ALEXlfLEK,  one  of  the  400,  cut  into  pri- 

«in,iL4IB:  flies  to  Dece]eu,ii.4aa. 
AL£Xipn>Ea,  ephor,  ii.  381. 
Aucrci.  ii.  298. 
Altab  of  the  ErtiE>tii>BS,i.lS9;  of  Ap- 

poLLo  AncHEaETEs,  ii.  115:  PrTHiue, 

ii.    171  ;  of  th«  TWELVE  OODB,  iblll. 

AdBAHHtiMins  from  Spuria  to  tlie  king  of 
Periio.  lokeii  to  Aiheaa  and  slain,  i.  323 : 
from  Coruyra,  sent  in  cusludy  to  j^gioa, 

AxBHAciA.  a  Coriulliiui  colony,  L  236: 
ibu  Aiairnuiians  aad  Aiiiphilocbians  re- 
ftuH  tuRuliilue  it,  i.  SBl:  The  Corinthiaoi 
seiul  ■  pirmun  tu  it,  L  363 :  assiils  Co- 
rioth  ifpunst  CoruyrB,  L  33 :  oiiKin  of 
lilB  pnmit;i  bctveen  it  an<]  Arpia,  i.  224 : 
Ambrof  ii<t«  inriulc  Acanmnia  and  are 
defeated,!  310:  BStist  tbe  tiyracusaiis 
against  tbe  Athenians,  ti.  288. 

AxeiNIADES,  son  of  Philemon,  i.  323. 
,  JblEC<us,LSIG. 

AmiiocLESi  tbe  Corinthian  ship-wright, 

.  ilG. 

9f  Cora!bua,i.a68. 

.      27. 

'Avi'siASADB,  lather  of  Amphilouhus,  i. 
324:  of  Alomeon.  i.  267. 

Ami-hia$.  son  of  Eupaidas,  i.  502. 

A)tPSiiwi]iVB,fktberof  Monccrate«,i.S02. 

AKPBII.OC8IA,  founded  by  Amphilorhus. 
i.  224  :  tbe  Amphilochiuna  oxjielled  by 
Ihe  Ambraciotii,  i.  22B :  Amphiluebieiim 
Argos.  see  Argob. 

AilpaiKiLis,  nhen  and  by  whom  built,  i. 
US:  why  »o  called,  L  486:  rw^iures  aid 
flmo  Tbooydides,  i.  4S7:  beaiej^ed  by 
~    ■■     ,  iL236. 

IIIS,L367. 

„ ll.tlietempIeofApnllo,ila4,S8. 

nirris,  son  of  rhilip,  L  3SS,  264. 

^BIr^ki^gofthefenllinKftypt.lll4■ 
miuM,  temple  of  the  DioBpon.ii  ■"" 
lAZAKCUna,  tlieThebaa,ii.429. 

„  UXILAS,  tyrant  of  Kheglum,  iL 
fbuntlec  of  Mesaana,  ibiii. 

Ahixicides,  the  Athenian  adininil, 
the  orator,  iL  176. 

AtmuacuBa,  a  strennous  supporter  of  the 
deinocraoy,  author  of  the  bunUhment  of 
Aleibiadcs,  iL  3B7:  assassinated,  ibid. 

Akuhocritgs,  his  fiint,  L  SSI. 

AmROMEDEC,  iL  iO. 
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Andros,  island,  i.  210;  the  ally  of  Athens, 
L  *'i5:  bcr  subject  and  tributary,  ii.285. 

Anehibtiib,  i.  223. 

AnTikNDHOB,  iFHiued  iWim  the  Mylilen- 
^■ns  by  the  Athenians,  i.  *7^:  Antan- 
driiuis  of  the  MoUux  race,  ii.  43S:  ex- 
pel the  garrison  of  Arsacos,  ii.  136. 

Antheka,  in  Cynuria,  ii.  49. 

Akticleb,  L  118. 

AnmiENiDAS,  Lacedaimanian,  ii.  SO. 

Antiochds,  king  of  the  Orestisos.  L  239. 

AunpaBMue,  founder  of  GeU,  iL  116. 

Antisba,  city  of  Lesbos,  L  2SS.  iL  344: 


AHTiiTHEMKS,  SparUn,  iL  3  GO.  383. 

Apollo.  A ncHtxiETKB,  iLIISi  Fttbiits, 
his  altar  raised  by  Pelsistntus,  iL  1 7 1 : 
his  temple  at  Acnum,  i.  34:  at  Leucas, 
L  361:  at  Argos,  iL  fi9,  BS:  at  Trio- 
mum,  iL  3S7;  near  Kaupactns,  L  S&3: 
pTTBioa.  his  temple  at  Atheng,L  172: 
of  Delos,  Rbentaa  conswrated  to  him, 
L  17,  370:  bis  temple  at  Deliiun.  i.  473i 
in  Larunia,  ii.  251:  Tetnenitcs,  iL  191, 

AroLLONIA,  i.  31. 

AquEDncT  atSymcuso,  iL  230. 

AncAjiiANS,  meroenarieB  on  both  udes  m 
the  Sicilian  war,  ii.  2S7-8. 

AncHeLAirs,snn  of  Perdiceas,  i.  263. 

Archers  on  horseback,  L  170,258. 

Archehtratits,  son  of  Lycomedes,  i.  63. 

ARCHET1IIU8,  son  of  EoTy tlmus,  L  34. 

AncHiASof  Cunarina,  L  408:  ofCorintfa, 
founder  of  SjTBCuse,  ii.  115. 

Abcbidamcb.  bis  uhanuter,  L  85:  his 
speecb  on  the  question  of  peace  or  war, 
ibid:  on  invading  Attica,  i.  164;  sends 
ombaisadocs  In  Athens,  L  166:  marches 
into  Atuca,  i.  167:  guest  of  Pericles, 
ibid:  his  march  through  Attica,  and 
stay  Bt  Achamus,  i.  175:  second  inva- 
sion of  Attica,  i  301 :  third,  L  269  :  in- 
vades PUilois,  i.  327. 

Arcbokidab,  a  kin^  of  the  Sikolt.  iL  229. 

Abqildb,  city  of,  u.  S3:  ui  Andrian  at- 
lonj-.i.iBG:  rerolta  to  Braiidas,L  487. 

AhqinuSjS,  iL  430. 

Aroob,  Juno's  temple  buml,  LA16:  Am- 
philochicnm,  L  235:  Uiki:u  by  Fhormio, 
ibid:  attempted  without  success  by  the 
Ambrnciots,  ibid :  Arrives  leseue  with 
Athens,  L  106:  a|^n,  iL  55:  their  an- 
cient supremacy  ill  Petoponnesua,  ii  82: 
ttirar  30  years  leaene  with  Sparta,  ii, 
14:  excited  by  tho  Corinthians  aeainst 
Sparta,  ii.  31:  affi-ct  the  lead  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, iL  32.  lei^ue  with  Corinth, 
&C.  iL  37:  seek  tbe  alliance  of  Sparui, 
iL  48:  uf  Athens,  iL  52:  and  make 
lei^ne  with  Iter,  ii ,  55  ^  government  dc- 
K  K 
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inocrMic,  ii.  S3:  vrir  with  Kpidaurus, 
ii.  68;  Sp»na  prei»rei  for  war,  ii,  fi'J: 
Mko  OTcnomenua,  ii.  74:  oesin  iavnded 
by  SpsrU,  ii.  TO:  prenaro  for  battle,  ii. 
77:  are  vanquished,  ii.  85:  inErigues  for 
deposing  cbe  democncj-,  ii.  H9 :  treaty 
■wilh  Spart»,  ibid:  the  demonracj,  de- 
posed, Weka  tlie  alliimce  oF  Athens,  il 
S4-5:  war  witJi  Sparta  renewed,  ii.  95; 
nxe  OmeE,ii,  ISO:  beaten  by  the  Mi- 
lesians, ii.  347  :  Thyren,  boundiLry  of 
Argeia  and  LaGoail^  i.  183, 430. 

ARIANTHmBtl,  i.  474. 

AniffTAGORAS  of  Miletus,  i.  4SS. 

AmBTiRCHUB.  favouriT  of  the  oliRorchj-, 
ii.  414,419:  betrays  (Enoe  to  the  Bieo- 
dans,  iL  427. 

AumEUt,  son  of  Pellieas,  i.  34:  son  of 
Adimuithus,  i.  G4i  of  Corinth,  slun  al 
Athens,  i.  S!3i  of  Sparta,  i  ai6. 

AmiiTiDGB,  son  of  Lysimaohus,  i  9S:  oF 
Archippus,  i.  433,  457. 

Abivtoci-eIi  of  Sparta,  banished  for  cow- 
ardice, ii.  B4:  nrother  of  I'leisUHUuu, 

a  18. 

AHiirroctiATiig,  ion  of  Scellius,  ii.  331, 
413. 

:  founder 


Arne,  in  Theasuly,  L  14:  in  Cholcidice, 

L4BG. 
AtlMlNB*,  in  Mjicodonia,  i.  513. 
AnnsiANA.  ii.  432. 
AiiBHiB«tJ8,kinEof  the  Lynkes(a^i4G4, 

466:  attacked  by  Brasidas  and  Fenlic- 

cas,  i.  5U6. 
AR8ACE9,  ii.  435. 

Abtabazds.  i.  131. 

Artah.  king  »f  the  Messapiuns,  iL  259. 

AxTMiisitiii,  L  320:  mouth  of,  ii  24. 

Abopos,  thf  river  in  Ba-olia,  I  158, 

AsPEHOVH,  ii.  410,  411,413. 

AsBlHAlllTS,  river  in  Sivily,  ii.  316. 

Abbtbian  letters,  i.  433. 

A9TT9ACHIT8,  of  Ptatva,  L  318. 

AtaIhINTE,  in  Mscodonia,  i.  264, 

AmENti.  itN  greiatnesg,  how  attained,  i. :), 
lot,  l»0:  how  restored  after  the  flight 
uf  the  barbarian,  i.  93;  circuit  of  ihi* 
walls  of.  i.  169:  tbe  democracy,  how 
established,  i.  191 :  changed  tn  oligarchy, 
ii.  387-93:  dme  of  this  ohoiige,  ii.  385 : 
stran^urs  adniitled  to  the  freedom  uf 
the  city,  L  3:  pliintii  colonies,  i.  IS:  fii 
to  lay  aside  the  wearing  of  anni,  j. 
people,  claases  of,  i,  283:  hpr  fleet  in 
old  times,  i.  18:  become  sailors,  t  91: 
abandon  their  city  and  take  to  their 
ships,  i.  2J,  79:  separation  and  war  with 


.'iLehaiigcs  nlowi  with  Co- 
rinth, L  S5:  oTenls  at  I'otidBO,  L  Gl: 
war  with  Pcrdiccas,  i.  64:  jneaee  with 
bim,  i.  S5 :  victory  over  the  Corinihiana 
and  Potidseans,  i.  66 :  besiege  Polidv^ 
i.  68;  sacrifices,  Stc,  on  every  day  w' 
the  year,  L  192:  revenue  from  Jodidd: 
Blurts,  ii.  212:  pursue  the  Persian 
i.  99  :  exact  tribute  from  thdr  alii 
100;  subdue  Thosoa,  L 
with  Sparta,  ally  themsclrss  with  Ar~ 
gos,  i.  106 :  harbour  the  Hebti,  and 
settle  Ihem  in  Nanpactus,  ibid:  war  iB 
Eg}^C,  i.  107 :  defealcd  by  the  Coiintk- 
ians  and  Epidaarians,  i.  lOT:  viclorj 
over  the  JEpnelr,  ilnd:  victory  over 
(ho  Corinthnns  at  M^ara,  i.  108:  ttm 
long  walls  built,  i.  109  :  battle  of  TaD»- 
gra,  L  1 10:  of  (Enophyta, L  111:  sabdM 
..^^ns,  and  waste  Peloponnesua,  itnd: 
disasters  in  Egypt,  i.  112:  invade  Thet- 
saly.  i.  113;  and  Acarnanlo,  ilni]:  fi 
years'  truce  wilh  Sparta,  ibid:  ticlorr 
over  the  Cyprians,  PbtEniciana,  &c.,  i, 
114:  take  CWroneio,  ibid:  defeat  ■* 
CoroDeia,  L  115:  revolt  of  Eubm  and 
Megara.  ibid :  snbdi 
30  years"  lesgno  with  Sparta,  ibid :  vio- 
tory  over  (be  Samians,  L  117:  Samoa 
surrenders,  L  IIB:  Byumtium  aJso.  i. 
119;  deliberate  on  war  with  Sparta,  L 
144:  ibeir  allies,  ■  -  — 
tbo  city,  i.  170:  its  crowded  stole,  L 
173:  Athens  made  the  seat  uT  gorem- 
mcnt  by  Theseus,  L  171  :  thardesire  la 
fi);ht  restrained  by  Pericles,!.  173:  teni 
100  galleys  about  Peloponnesus,  i.  t7S: 
attack  Metbone,  wtiieh  saved  bj  Btarf' 
invade  Locris,  L  182:  expd 


Atalanie,  ibid :  funeral  of  the  flrst  si 
in  the  war,  L  187:  the  plagne,  i.  Bon 
send  100  galleya  about  Felopannesiu,  i 
210:  attempt  Fotidsea  and  fail,  i.  Slli 
are  angry  with  Pericles,  iind :  and  fin; 
him,  i.  219:  snd  then  rive  him  the  au- 
preme  command,  ibid:  their  manage- 
uient  aft^r  his  death,  i.  220;  inlen^K 
and  slay  the  Lacedamonian  ambaasa- 
dors  )o  the  king  of  Persia,  i.  323 :  Uke 
Potidso,  i,  326 :  send  a  fleet  to  Nan- 
pactus and  Caria,  iHd:  their  reply  to 
the  PUttcans,  i.  230:  invade  Chalcidice, 
i.  236 :  defeat  the  Peloponneuon  fleet  U 
Naupactiu,  i.  241 :  reinforcemenla  fgc  > 
Phormio  sent  to  Crete,  L  245;  figl 
again  at  Naup>ctus,i.  353:  invade  Acai 
nania,  1 266  :  Athenian  si 
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1^  190 :  it)  best  period,  ii.  4ae :  send  a. 
'"'  "j)  Lesbos, !.  271 ;  blockadp  Myli- 
i.  374,  385:  Uke  it,  S93  :  dectra 
to  put  to  ilealh  ill  the  MytileiueaDS,  i. 
399:  revoked,  i.  31S:  blockide  Minoft, 
i.  316:  send  a  fleet  to  Sicily,  i.  3S4:  the 
idMraa  woini  i-3S5:  invvb  the  isles  of 
JBAux,  md:  evcnta  in  Sicily,  i.  357, 
366.  369,  363:  lend  ■  fluet  to  PelopoD- 
nems  and  Meloa,  L  aas :  eveuts  in 
Affnanii,  i.  361:  defeat  in  ^tolia,  i. 
369-6:  hallow  Delos,  L  S,  369:  send 
anolher  fleet  to  Sicily,  i.  386 :  vdze  uid 
torHly  yjlM,  I  368  :  take  Eion,  i.  3B9: 
fight  wBd  victory  at  Pyios.  L  3!H-8i 
tracMi  with  Spuria,  L  399  :  war  renewed, 
L  4O0:  fight  with  the  SyracDuans,  i 
407 :  blockade  Sphacteha,  L  409 :  capture 
tbo  SpartMH  in  it,  i.  416-23;  invade 
Corioib,  i.  4Sa :  lake  Anacionum,  i.  433 : 
destroT  the  wall  of  the  Chiaiw,  L  4.^4: 
atixe  Cythera,  i.  435  ;  wastv  tbe  cout 
ot  lAcouia,  L  437  :  take  Thyrea  and  Hlay 
tbe  Mfpoetv,  i.  439  :  lake  the  long  walls 
of  Uegan  and  Nisieo,  i.  447-Sa :  de- 
eUne  b«ttle  with  Bmsidaa,  i.  456  :  reco- 
tW  Antsndros,  i.  458:  invade  Bawtin 
•nd  fi^rtify  Delium,  L  472 :  defeat  at 
Delium,  i.  476-811 :  loae  Dellum,  L  483: 
■  iaedBtthelc»sofAmphipoIis,i.490: 
le  fiw  •  year  with  Sparta,  i.  497 :  tale 
-■-  L  514  !  blockade  Soione,  i.  515. 
ace  with  Perdiccaa,  i.  5 1 5  :  ei- 
B  Deliana,  ii.  S:  expedition  into 
',  ibid :  embasay  to  Sidly,  iL  4  : 
by  Bruidas  at  Ampbipolia,  ii. 
:  ioolinalion  to  peace,  ii.  15: 
Mty  with  Spuria,  ii.  SO,  21 1  Uke 
'  le,  ii.  37  :  incline  to  break  the 
ywith  Spani,  ii.  51:  trealj  with 
N  and  her  allies,  ii,  55:  expedi^un 
'  ■  I.  L  358.  iL  97 ;  beaieee  it,  ii. 
a  it  and  alay  the  MrAians,  iL 
|lt!  ejmdiliDn  to  Sicily,  iL  III:  cause 
-f  ^  ii.  118-19:  deliberation  on  that 
— ^1  U.  131-40:  preparatioDS,  iL  14t); 
_  .k  rf  the  BegBStans,  ii.  163:  inquest 
B  llw  mutilation  of  the  Hermes-busts, 
,  tSS,  1T5:  reeaU  Alcibiadea  from 
'oily,  ii.  168,  17S:  events  in  Sicily,  ii. 
"  ");  attack  of  Syracuse,  iL  193: 
■e  for  buttle  with  the  Sjracuaans, 
.fU:  and  defeat  them,  iL  188:  seek  the 
e  of  Camarina,  iL  193-204:  seek 
idof  iheSikeli  and  TyrrhenLii.  305-7: 
*  t  EfMpobe  uid  defeat  the  Syracu- 
1  216-17-  press  tbe  flicge  of  Sy- 
,  ii.  ai9-I4;  break  ttie  peace  with 
,  ii,  226:  contend  with  Gylippua 
it  a«y  decided  remit,  ii.  254-5: 
i  to  send  another 
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Sicily,  iL  S41 :  eRecta  of  the  forti^-ing 
of  Iteceteia,  iL  252-4:  send  home  the 
ThraciuiB,  iL  254:  fight  with  the  Co- 
rinthians St  Erineus,  iL  260:  are  de- 
feated b^  tbe  Syracusans,  iL  268,  de- 
feated with  ereat  slaughter  at  Epipotte, 
ii.  27U-4:  debate  the  rainng  of  tbe 
siege,  iL  2"5'a:  are  deterred  from  mor- 
ing  by  an  eclipse  of  the  mooii,  ii.  S79: 
dneated  again,  ii.  SHI:  their  allies  in 
tbe  Sicilian  war,  who,  iL  384-7  :  resolve 
to  try  the  fortune  uf  another  battle,  ii. 
289:  fight,  and  are  beaten,  ii.  299-302: 
their  retreat,  iL  305:  retreat  by  night, 
iL312:  are  pursued,  iL  313:  anirender 
of  Demostbenes,  iL  315  :  slan^ter  and 
surrender  at  the  Assinarus,  ii.  316-17  : 
the  captives  put  into  the  stone-quarries, 
ii.  318:  consternation  at  Athens,  and 
revolt  of  the  allies,  ii.  333-8:  pat  h> 
flight  and  blockade  the  Felopoonesian 
fleet,  332-3:  their  measures  on  the  re- 
volt of  the  allies,  iL  337:  recover  Myti- 
lene,  ii.  344 :  and  Clazomenie,  ii.  345  : 
defeat  and  blockade  the  Chiana,  iL  346: 
defeat  the  MilesianK,  iL  347  :  to  avoid 
the  Peloponnesians  retire  from  Miletus, 
iL  348:  expedition  against  Chios  and 
Miletus,  iL  352 :  shipwreeked  at  Chios, 
ii.  355 ;  defeated  by  the  I'eloponneaians, 
ii.  363 :  strive  to  gain  the  alliance  of  Tia- 
sapbemes,  u.  378-9:  fight  with  the 
Cnions,  ii.  383 :  the  democracy  deposed, 
ii.  385-92 :  overpower  the  aristocroey  of 
Samos,  iL  395:  defeated  by  the  Felu- 

SDnneaiaiia,  ii.  423 :  lose  EuWa,  iL  424 : 
efeat  the  Peloponnesiana,  iL  431-3; 
and  recover  their  voura^,  iL  434. 

ATHEN£iig,aon  of  Pericleides,  i.  501,  504. 

Atrenacoiub,  of  Syracuse,  ii  153. 

ATdtBTES,  in  the  Olympian  games  con- 
tended naked,  when  first,  L  7  ;  their 
honours,  i.  503. 

Attntanss,  i.  239. 

Attica,  in  old  times  free  from  sedition, 
L  3  :  ever  inhabited  by  the  same  race, 
ibid:  Bent  colonies  intolonia,  why,  ibid: 
its  state  before  tbe  time  of  Theselu, 

AcLON,  i.  486. 

Axiits,  the  river,  L  2G3. 

Bacchus,  his  temple  IN  LiBtaB,L  172:ihe 

Bacclianalii,  ibid. 
Babbarians,  name  nnknown  to  Uorocr, 

L  4:  used  constantly  to  wear  their  anna, 

i.  6. 
Bai-tu^  Curintbiau  general,  L  427. 
BtEOTiAMS,  borderers    of  the   Phnreans, 

i.  363:  defeat  the  Athcman:  at  ItcUuni. 
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SUPPLBMBNT  TO 


i.  4T6-8U:  and  recover 
take  Fuuctum,  ii.  4 
IJpVlB,  U.  47:  send  ai 


a  to  Syra. 
rt>U  of  the 


L  45. 


BoRiAsei,  the  EorytuiUn,  .    ... 

BiujiuiAR.  lucoDnrB  jfcgxra,  L  463:  oBbra 
battle  to  the  Atbi^niiins,  i.  455  :  expedi- 
tion igunst  the  Lynkestiv,  i.  406 : 
nurches  aeuDsC  AmphipoUB,  i.  485 : 
•eites  ArgiluB,  i.  487 ;  «nd  Amphifolis, 
i.  489:  Is  repulsed  (rom  Eion,  ib!d : 
takes  Myrdnus.  Galepeiui,  and  OilEyiDe, 
L  490:  marches  into  Ade,  i.  49S. 

BaAsmiaiNfl,  iL  40,  70. 

DiuDBX  murdura  Wttitcue,  i.  490. 

BBtCINHIJt,  il  4. 

Bru.emvb,  i.  lT!f. 
BtiOHiscirs,  i.  4S6. 

Bunui.,  in  Altica  of  trulon,  nnlawfiil,  L 
413  :  within  the  walls  of  a  city,  it  ^jcat 


I  13:  law) 


ofiyi 


lated  il 


plague  at  Athens, 
BTEANTltm,  taken  from  the  Hedes  by 
Athenians,  L  99:  oommittmi  by  I'au 
nias  to  Gongylas,  i.  131  :  revultK  fruui 
Athens,  i.  117:  siuTGudpra  again,  i.  II 

CiciPAKia,  river,  ii.  313. 
CuiltEiB,  afterwBi^s  Bimtia,  i.  14. 
CAiciNira,  ritBr,  i.  389, 
CiXEX,  iiTer,  i.  458. 
Caixub,  sonofHj'pprecliidaa.  ii.  171. 
CALUduTES,  Cunntbian  general,  L  34. 
Caixiims,  .^toliatis,  i,  364. 
CtLLiouiTirB,  son  of  Ij^iphon,  ii.  399  :  of 

Megnra,  ii.  .^60. 
Camabin*,  betrayed  by  Arohiaa,  i.  408  : 

the  Camannnans    twice    expolleil,    ii. 

118:  in  the  Siciliun  war.  how  alluclod, 

ii.404. 
Canbtbeb,  son  ofCyiiiB,i-  17. 
Cahkibub,  in  Rhodes,  ii  369. 
Canastiubdi,  i.  493. 

CARcutna,  i.  179. 
CAUA,i.  117,  163. 
Cabtehia.  in  Hioca:^  iL  430. 
Cabtbaoihiah^  defeated  by  the  PhoaB- 

ana,  i.  17  :  their  doioitiianB,  ii.  £10. 
Casxehx.  built  by  the  Syraciwans.  ii.  1 18. 
C  ATANX  AN8,  live  uitder  innun  t  .Atna,  L  384. 
CADNDfl,  L  1 18.  iL  3S0, 363, 380. 
CEdtopil,  king  of  Athena,  i.  170. 
Cbhxom,  tu  Eiibipa,  i.  360. 

CEftAMBtCOS,  ii  173. 

Cebtcbi,  ii.375. 

CH«BEAB,iL3g7:  Ills  aclB,  iL  397-8, 409. 
CuAt-TF,  ii.  363,  395,  .177. 
Chalckuon,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Euxtae, 
i.  438, 


CQAt.ciDEDs,ii331:  his  acts,  ii.  334  ;shua 

by  the  Athenians,  ii,  345. 
CBAuaocA  Pallas,  i  130, 137. 
ChaIcIS,  in  .^lolia,  tslien  by  the  AtbeD- 
ians,  L  1 1 1 :  in  EvbiEn,  iL  354,  SeS :  waeei 
war  with  Eretria,  i  19:   subdued  hj 
Athens,  ii,  193. 
Chalcuiice,  rerolta  from  Athens,  L  63i 
the  Athenians  defeated,  i.  S3fi:  trealj 
with  Argos,  ii  37. 
CHARADsns,  near  Argna.  the  spot  whers, 

ra  held  the  eourts-martf  al,  iL  73. 

Charicles.  ii  345,  asi. 

Chabminvs,  Atheidan  general,  ii  353 

teated  by  the  Pt'loponnesiBns,  ii  363t 

aids  the  oligarehs  in  SamDH,ii,  396, 

Charceadeb,  sent  into  Sicily.  1354;. 

there,  i.  337. 
CaAnTBDis.  i,  407. 
Crebhon&bdb.  nf  Thrace,  i.  113:  of  Pelo* 

ponnesus.  L  4S5, 
CuioNiB,  LacediemoniKn,  ii  38. 
CniOB,  abounding  in  slat-es.  ti.  361:  th 
richest  of  the  Greeks,  ii  346, 367. 

CiiiERAues,  island. iL S59. 
CiiDRrol,  ii.  130. 
CBnowoN,  MesBcnian,  i.  .166. 
CiiBTsiPPOS,  son  of  Felons,  i.  10. 
C1UCIA.HS,  defeated  by  the  Atheniana, 

lis. 
CiTADEt,  of  Athens,  seiied  bv  Cylon,  i. 


127:1 


CTly  tl 


171. 


Cities  in  Greece,  and«: 

how  built,  L  8. 
Cmuii,  in  Cyprus,  beueged,] 
Cleanvbidab,  ii.  214. 
Cleakcrdh,  ii  331, 360. 

CLEIPnDKIt,  i  271. 

Cleoxedeb,  son  of  Lycoinodt 

Clbohenes,  kingof^ana,!.  lS9:brodier 
to  Pleistoanax,  i.  292. 


the  Mytiten 
C1.E0SX,  in  Arga1is,ii.  80,315. 
Ct-EopoMFua,  i.  182,  !1 1. 
Cnehds,  i  222.  sent  with  a  fleet  to  Aaap>fl 

nania.  i  338 :  defeated  by  Fhormio.i  241^ 
CillDDs,  ii  356, 363.  L 

Col»HiES,  ancient  custom  in  plantinc,  1,1 

37,33:  duties  of,  tunarda  tne 

city,  L  !9,  45. 
CoLONirs,  in  Attica,  ii.  389. 
CoHMERCE,  in  ancient  times,  i.  S 

meraium  juris  prcbendi  et  r 

i.S3,^ 

CoNBFtnACiEB  asd  Cldbb,  i.  349.  ii.  3TT. 
CoNi'iNGENT  vt  the  Peloponncsjnn  confe* 
dt!rut«  status,  i  164,  167.  383. 
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1,  B  Corinthian  colony,  I  S9 :  Uland 

ty,\.H:  make  war  on  Kpidunnus, 

.  _ .  defeat  the  CorinthiaiiK,  i.  36 ;  orn- 

in  ftt  AllianE  for  aid,  i.  3B :  oblun  an 

ice,  Lfil :  liglil  wiUi  (he  CDrinlhialu, 

are  defeated,  L  55 :  Themisloclea 

M  IwnaficiaJ  to,  i.  139:di:feuc(l  by  ibe 

[ TdupunnMiait   fleet,   i.   344:    aid  tba 

'        -11  the  Sinlian  war,  ii.  286. 

nged  the  old  fonn  of  ships, 

1.  iij;  tends  a  garrison  to  Epidaninus,  i. 

31:  prepurea furrar  with  Coroyra,  L3a: 

figbbt  aud  in  defeated,  L  35 :  prepares  ui 

fcnew  the  war,  i.  a?  :_oniiion  at  Athena, 

i.  44:  6gbl  again  with  and  defout  the 

CoTcjraana.  i.  54 1  retreat  before  rein- 

fbrcement  from  Athens,  L  fi7 :  aendi  aid 

to  Fo^dsa,  i.  6i :  battle  of  Potidiea,  i.  66 1 

ori^n  of  her  enmity  to  Athena,  L  106 : 

bUtle  of  Megnra,  i.  108:  dimuWr  in  the 

ilMnBt,L  lOSi  defeated  by  Fhonnio.  i. 

L  913 :  defeated  by  the  Athtiiuuis  at  Cber- 

\  iommu.LS4B:unuiuuiatSpanmL7l, 


179. 


.  L  360. 
LHOrniiiB,  i.  502. 
rog,  auooessor  of  CambyHes,  i.  IB: 
.luoM  tba  islands  of  Ionia,  i.  I'J:  de- 
nted at  Karathon,ii.  i;S:  son  of  A r- 
nei,  ii.  328 :  his  treaty  with  Sparta, 
i  340,  3fi7. 

J.  432. 

eaTATEit,ii.  351. 
tUDM,  province  of,  i.  132. 
Ut,  the  nightiugaiv,  L  184. 


DecbMVIBI,  at  Athena,  ii,  389. 
Deuum,  taken  by  the  B<Eoliuia,  i.  483. 
Delphi,  L  184:  spoila  sent  there,  i.  Sl~: 

-'     priestess  eorrupttil  by  fleistoaniuc, 
18:  treasury  at,  I.  14B, 
Delpbiniok,  in  Chioa,  il.  359. 
Dklos,  earlbquake  at,  before  the  Pelopon- 

neaian  war,  L  162. 
Dbluue  at  (Irabis  and  Atalante,  i.  356. 
DeNiRATUB,  ii.  408. 
DEnicHct,  ii.  58. 
Demodocub,  i.  457. 

UEHl>TEl.Ea,  L  409. 

DsBCVUDAB,  tikfces  Abydoa  and  LaritpBu- 
cns,  ii  j)83-4. 

Diana  of  Epheaui,  ii.  436. 

DiASiA,  the  greatest  feast  of  Jupiter  Mei- 

lichiua,!.  127. 
DicTiDEANs  take  Thyssos,  iL  41 1  revolt 

from  the  Atheuiaos,  ii.  94. 
DniiHG,  i.  356. 

DlGMlKlRUS,  i.  154. 
UlITRKPHKIl,  ii,  254. 

DiNlADAt.  ii.  343. 

Dioix>TiiB,his  speech  in  behalf  of  the  My- 

tilensana,  i.  307. 
DionsDON,  Athenian  general,  iL  341-2: 

blochules  the  Cbtans,  ii.  345:  supports 

the  democracy,  ii.  377, 
DioNYSiA,  L172:  the  Great  or  City,  ii  25, 

28:   theatreof DionysuB,iL42U-2l. 
DioTTUDa.  i.  51. 

DtOTHEPHES,  ii.  386. 

DiPHlLUs,  ii.  3G0. 

UiBSENaio!!,  the  first  between  the  Incmhc- 
monians   and    ^e  Athenians,    and   its 

DiTcB,  the  king's  at  Athos,  L  492. 

UivEK8,i.4ii.  iLssa 

UoKUHS,  seiw  Dpon  Peloponnesus,  when, 

i  15:  found  LucedirmDn,  i.  30. 
Donna,  L  461. 
Drachme,  of  .^^na,  ii.  67. 
Dhoanb,  of  Thrace,  i.  206. 
DnyoscEPHEUG,  i.  291. 


ElH)MlANB,  i.  103,  263,  485,  492. 

Eleusine,  in  Attica,  L  115:  wages  war 
with  Erechtheiis,  i  171:  the  EtpUBinium, 
i.  173;  holy  ground  between  Mt^ara  and 


Kmbaxuh.  i.  294. 


4?8 

EnFEDlAfi,  ii.  25. 

Bnuicb,  the  ephor,  iL  399,  334;  ambus- 

sidor  to  Athm»,  iL  S3. 
Bnokotu,  ii,  79. 
EKDMOTtROI,  ibid. 
EsTTMca,  foiindBr  of  Gl•l^  ii.  IIG, 
Efhebi.  i.  SO). 
EFHOHt,put  Ibe  question  in  the  DstuiniU^, 

L  91:  gire  then  nune  to  (he  year,  iL 

24-5. 
Epibatx,  L  363.  iL  160,  383. 
EpICtDIDiS,  '' 


:   against  Athi 

EPIST1.E  of  raiiiuuiias  Ut  Xerxi^  i.  131: 

ofXurics  tuPausuiias.i.lsa:   ofThc- 

tnistwlCH  to  AnaxeTXeB,  i.  141 .  of  the 

kint;  of  Persia  to  the  iMCLtlaanDiiians, 

Efitadas,  tho  Spartan,  i.  393,  41S:  slain, 

L421. 
Epiteudas,  L  S16. 
Ebasinides,  ii.  S35. 
Ebbchthecs,  king  of  Athens,!  171. 
EiiE8«o8,  reduced,  L  S9S :   revolts  again, 

ii.  344,  42S. 
Eretsians,  war  with  thi-  Chaloideuia.  i. 

19;  sutjecia  and  tributuies  uf  AthcDa, 

il  2S6. 
EHtNEljg,  river,  ii.  360.  313,  31S. 
Ebttkrea,  in  laoia,  i.  296:  revolla  fnim 

Athena,  ii  336. 
Ebti,  in  Sidly,  ii-  113,  163. 

EBVUDAtUAt,  i  SOI. 

Er&ONicua,  iL  344. 

EStXoTpu^Evoi,  i.  339,  note. 

Ethuria,  Deo  Tyrhenia. 

E11A1.AB,  Spamin.  34.1. 

EnABcBDti,  tyrant  of  Astaohus,  pject«d. 

i.  IHS:  rcMored,  L  187:  founder  of  Ca- 

lua,i.  115. 
EDHiTi.nB.  iL  344. 
EocLxs,  general  of  the  Athenians,  L  487 : 

of  the  Byracusans,  iL  325. 
Edclbues,  founder  of  Uimera,  iL  1 1 7 
Edctehoh,  ii.  352, 
EiniEMUB,  ii.  S98. 
EcETiON,  ii.  a.16. 
EoMAcaDB,  son  ofChrysis,  L  187. 
EtiatoLrmj:,  ii.  379. 
EttMoLPns,  i.  171. 
EopHAMiDAa,  L  187,  502.  iL  67. 
EiTPSBXiTB,  iL  193:  hi^  speech  atCiuna- 

rina,  ii.  198. 
EUPOHFIDAB,  i.  SB6. 

EmupDB,  of  EnUcs,  ii.  354-5. 

EOHYBATUS,  L  53. 

EuBTbocBua,  Spartan,  L  367:  slain,  L3r7. 
EuHTMACHui,  L  1.V4:  slain.  L  159. 
EuHiNBDON.  river,  i.  103. 


8UPPLKMBNT    TO 


Lwe:  I 


EcRVMBDON,  sent  to  Corcyra, 

Tanagra,  L  358:  to  Kcily,  i.  3hB:  ueif 

suspected  of  corruption  in  retnfning 

from  Sicily,  and  fined,  L  446:  sent  again 

into  Sieily,  iL  341. 
EirgTBOFHiia,  iL  48. 
EuTRVUBKim,  joined  in  the  command  whli 

Nii'ius,  it.  341 :  deteated,  iL  SOS. 
ExPEDinoM,  Trojan,  L  9-14:  of  fbroiBT 

ages,  ibid. 

FEABT-DATa,  obseTvance  of  by  the  Spar- 
tans, L  3ei».  ii.  94  ;  greatest  of  Jupitur 
Meilichius,  L  127- 

FivE-TBOiTBAND,  the  government  of,  ii 
435-36. 

Fleet,  the  mflst  ancient,  i.  6;  most  now- 
eriul.  i  18:  the  fleet  sent  to  Troy,  1.  12. 

Flutes,  Spartans  march  lo  battle  to  the 
sound  of.  iL  B3. 

FouR-BCNi>REi>,tbe  tyranny  of,  iL  391-3; 
seek  peace  with  Sparta,  iL  393-4,  415: 
BUod  unbusadors  lo  the  orm^  at  BuntM, 
iL394:  fortify  Evtionna.  iL  414-16;  ace 
overthrown,  u.  416-32,  4S5. 

Gapselus  (Galcpsus)  revolts  to  Brasidaa, 

L  400:  reduced  by  Cleou,  iL  fl. 
GAtn.EITER,  iL  407. 

I,  the  river,  iL  116:  the  city,  ibid. 


,  tyrant  of  grracoBe,  iL  1 16- 
lEujANS,  found  Agrigenturo,  iL  117: 
Sjmcnse  ^jainst  Ather 


Genkbalb.  Athenian, 

Oehastioh,  month  of,  L  SDl. 

Gladoe,  ii.  403. 

G1.ADC0K,  eon  of  Leagrus,L68. 

GuAxig,  song  of,  murder  HttMus,  L  490. 

Goddesses,  the  severe,  L  las. 

GoNOTLDS.  of  Eretria,  L  131. 

GBAfAKS,  i,  359. 

Grap.sel,  L  408.  iL  291,  394. 

Greece,  nf  old  not  Dermanently  inhabited 
i.S:  before  the  'lYojan  war,  what,  L  3: 
and  after,  i.  14:  took  the  name  Bellas, 
how  and  when,  i.  4:  sends  out  eottinies, 
i.  15;  retarded  by  the  tyinnts.  L  SO: 
cities,  where  formerly  built,  i.  8:  mode 
of  life  and  manners  of  old,  what,  L  5-8 : 
Trojan  war,  origin  of,  and  how  carried 
on,  lS-14:  built  navies,  L  16:  pnt  down 
piracy  L  IT;  ancient  war&re,L  19:  in 
the  Medan  war,  the  leading  of  Oreeoo 
given  lo  Sparta,  L  31 :  aAer  uie  insolenoB 
of  PauBBuias.  foil  10  the  Athenians,  L  99. 

G['i.F,  Ambraeian.  L  60 :  CrisieBn,  L  110: 
litsian,  ii  348;  Ionian,L37:  Malian,  ii, 
325;  Herian.LSSS:  Terinsan,  iL  226: 
Tyrrhenian,  iL  179. 

Gvui-PiTs,  defeated,  ii.  234:  defiats  the 


J 


^^V                                                                                           479        ^1 

HlEKOPHON,  i.  37.1. 

^^^^^UL  M6-7 :  brings  rpinforccinetm  lu  Sjra- 

Uu.Eaius.ii.  236. 

^^^Mbm,  U.  878 :  defmts  the  Aihenianit.  ii. 

HlFFAOaGTES,  1422. 

^^^pSS^Oa :   Kwlvn  to  cut  oir  thdr  rv- 

^^^ptMU.  u.  304:  lakes  prisoner  Nioina,  ii. 

^^H^^aiT:  brings  back  Ibe  He«C  from  Sidlj, 

Hipp(iCBATEa.i.448:  his  attempt  to  sur- 
prize Megant,  i  449-53 :  battle  of  De- 
Uuin,  L  473-SO :  his  Bpe(>i-h,i.  478:  slain, 
i.484:  tbe  tjtaut  of  Gcla,  ii.  118:  the 

^^^  ii.  3Sfl-6. 

OrMNOPXDCix,  at  Spuria,  ii.  94. 

OmroBiANS,  ofTlitfssaly,  i.  179. 

Spartan.  iL3S6, 427. 

Qjntui,  in  Tlirace,  i.  3SS. 

HlFl-OUICBIDAS,  i.46l. 

lUiiiion,  L  n  S 1  sun  uf  Nicuu,  collaigrue  of 

HtPPoitlccB.L368. 

HlPPONOiDAS.  the  Spartan,  banished  on 

hi»eipedition.i.  ass :  Binnds  Amphipolis. 

L  48S:  hi.  edifice*  thrown  down.  if.  13. 

HAlj:j[.riTBr.  1,386. 

ofHolUniens,i.  101- 

Halia&tu.  i.  477. 

HoBSE-niANSFOBTB,  i.  425  :whenlirKt  used 

IIUJCABKASBUS,  ii.3G3. 

inGrwct',i.aiO. 

Uityg,  river,  L  19. 

HyACINTHIAN  FEABT,ii.a8. 

HaHAKiTrs,  ii.  430. 

HYj;ANB,i,307. 

HAfiMATDg,  ibid. 

HYBi.A,xnGelais,il.l80. 

Uahhobteb.  ii.  327. 

Utblon,  king  of  the  Hieuli.  founder  of 

Uarfaoiiih,  iL4-^4. 

Megar^iLIIC. 

lUvEH,  the  RTHit,  (if  Sjrnou.w.  ii.   221. 

HruAS.  river,  ii.  262. 

MS,  263, 283, 283 :  the  »mM,  or  Laccius 

HtlXAIC  HAVEN,  i.  340.  346. 

Htferechidas,  iL  171. 

Hebrus,  river.  Lass. 

Heobsandgr,  of  Theapia?,  ii.  244. 

lAPVcu,iL  14.3.161. 

IlEeEBANOM0i:$i,  il  41G,  422. 

Idbma,  ii.  112:  Iberinns,  moBt  warlike  of 

HEoeBu-ptDAt.  iL  64. 

the  barbarians,  iL  210. 

IcARD8,L  S94;ii.  42B. 

Hblixub,  of  Mcgara,  ii,  403. 

Ii>ACirB,ii.432. 

HEiaj!BPOj.T.  i.  94.  ii.  32!).  .184. 428. 

Ielvbus.  in  KhodeB,ii.  .IC'i. 

Helo«.  town  of,  1.437. 

loNiANB,  their  fleet  in  the  time  of  Cyrus. 

Helots,   700  sent   to  ChalcidicB  nndcr 

i. 17:  subdued  by  Cyrus,  i.  19:  revolt  to 

the  AtbeDian%  i.  99  :  their  assemblies  at 

Hehacleides,  of  Syracnae,  ii  190,  229. 

Delos,L3T0. 

UERJL4MS,  <i.  ea 

IpNEans,  1 367. 

IaAiiCHiiiA8,L34. 

59,  152.  153. 

laCBACOBAB,  L  5 1 H.  iL  26. 

Hebcule^  feast  of  at  S>-mcuae,  iL  303: 

Ibteh,  river,  L  258. 

inquetit  thereupon,  il  168. 
HBW««oKl)Aa,  of  Thebes,  i.  273. 

IBTHMIONICIIS,  ii.  25. 

Italy,  most  of,  planted  by  the  Pelopon- 

nBllH(K.'RATES,  his  Speech  for  peace,  i.  44 1 : 

newans,i.  16. 

his  spvm^h  eihortinB  to  prepare  for  the 

'IrnXoi  and  'IrnXwroi,  iL  16S,  note. 

iTALus.  king:  of  Il*lj,  ii-  1 14. 

^^^■'Wonnwes  the  B>-Tacusui9  after  thrar  de- 

Itamanes,  1.  297. 

^^^■IkM,  S.  169 :  elected  eeavnt.  ii.  1 90 :  his 

Itis,  L  184. 

^^^^feench  Bt  Cruaarina,  iL  1 92 :  his  straCa- 

^^^^B«ni  to    delay   the    departure  of   tlic 
^^Vathntiana,  u.  304. 

Jacks,  of  the  Snutaoa,  L  4 1 9. 
JiTNO.  temple  of;  L  28, 291.  iL  88. 

^^■bmNON,  ii. 

^^HBwot),  his  death.  L  364. 

137:  the  Deliverer.  L  228:  Nemeitu,  L 

^^HbaaUNa.  i.367. 

364:  01ylnpiu»,L28i.iL36,8a. 

^^^BbmsANS,  the  Athenian  colonv  in  Eu- 

^^■l^ai.S85. 

LACEOSHON.city  of,L  11:  fanndedbylhe 

^^^■nmODOHDH,  i.  22G. 

Dorians,  L  20:  long  troubled  with  sedi- 

tions, but  ever  free  from  tyrants,  ibid. : 

^^K^wiissg. 
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his  the  laiding  of  the  rest,  i.  II : 
stripped  and  mnointed  ttiemjelvr 
tbc  guDCS,  L  7 :  Dixie  the  leailtfn  of 
Qreeoe  in  Ibe  Femui  stti,  i.  31 :  for  4 
centuries  have  prescrred  tbe  aune  fonn 
of  eaTmimenC  i.  SO:  ruptare  and  vir 
wiu  AlJiens,  i.  S 1 :  causes  of  the  breach 
of  the  $0  years  league,  i.  97,  GI,6S.93: 
suininoiu  the  allies  to  debate  the  quea- 
tion  of  var,  i.  70:  decides  ih&t  Atheua 
hid  done  unjustly,  i.  85:  and  that  the 
league  was  broken,  L  93,  ISO;  rote  in 
the  assembly  n'ni  eax,  L  92 :  rote  of  the 
kin^  i.  S3  :  reoianstruice  ogidnst  the 
waUini;  of  Athens,  i.  94:  deluded  by 
ThemisttKitcs,!.  95:  recall  of  Faiuuiias, 
i.99  :  aecusatiou  ofThemistocles,  i.  139; 
the  revolt  of  tfa«  Melou  caused  by  the 
great  earthquake,  L  104:  dismiss  the 
Alhenions  from  the  siege  of  Ithome,  i 
lOS  :  defeated  at  sea  by  the  Atbenisus, 
i.  IDT :  march  to  deliver  lions,  i.  109 : 
defeat  the  Athenians  at  Tanagra,!.  110: 
fi  years  truce,  i.  11.1:  the  holt  WARand 
delivery  of  the  temple  Us  the  Dclphians. 
i  IM:  invasion  of  Attica,  i.  115:  30 
years  peace,  i.  1 16:  consult  the  oracle  on 
the  question  of  peace  or  nar,  L  120; 
allies  again  aummoned,  ibid,;  war  de- 
creed, i,  lae ;  reqnire  the  Athenuma  to 
banish  the  ifHQ,  ibid.:  required  thom- 
ulves  to  do  the  some,  i.  130 :  require  the 
raising  of  the  siege  of  Fotidtea,  and  re- 
acnnduig  of  the  decree  agunst  Megara, 
i.  143 :  preparations  for  war,  L 160:  in- 
vasion of  Attics,  i  174:  vain  attempt  on 
aCnoe.  L  ITS:  waste  Attica,  i.  177-9  : 
return  home,  L  ISO:  plant  the  jG^netoi 
in  Thyrea.  i,  182:  second  invasion  of 
Attica,  i.  201 :  infest  Zacylithus,  L  S3S; 
their  ambasiodars  to  the  king  inter- 
oepTvd,  i.  2£3:  siege  of  Fhltna,  I  !i7- 
33G :  invade  Acarnanio.  i.  237  :  retreat. 
L  241 :  defeated  by  sea  at  Naupectus,  i. 
S41-4:  second  battle,  indecisive,  1. 24G-S  5: 
attempt  to  siurpriie  Feineus,  i.  2G5-7: 
third  invasion  of  Attica,  i  !69 :  resolve 
to  eid  Mytilene,L  SB!:  carry  ibeir ships 
over  the  isthmus,  ibid. :  prepare  a  fleet 
for  Lesbos, t.S84:  invade  Attica,  1.293: 
their  fleet  passes  over  lo  Asia.  i.  294  : 
retreats  to  Peloponnasus. i  295:  reduce 
Plstica.  L  317:  and  slay  the  Platnwns,  i. 
336  :  send  a  fleet  to  Corcyra,  i.  838,  343 : 
Sgfat  with  the  Curcvneans  and  Athen- 
ians, L  344  :  retreat  nastily,  i  34fl  :  inva- 
sion of  Attica  slopped  by  an  earthquake, 
i.3S6:  found  Hcracleia'in  Trnc^nia,  L 
i.  359 :  iriih  the  Ambmciots  invaile 
Ampbitouhis.  i.  371:  arc  defeated  and 
desert  the  AmbnidotR  L  37.'S-S :  again 


invade  Attica,  L  SBfl :  hut  return  on  tha  ^ 

capture  of  Fylos,  i.  3S9  :  and  mai 
Pylos,  I  390:  assault  the  fort,  I  394: 
and  fail,  i  398  :  •  tnme,  i.  399 :  speech  of 
their  ambassadors  at  Atbena,  i.  400:  who 
return  without  suraess,  i.  405 :  the  men 
in  the  island  refuse  to  sorrender,  and 
ore  atlaclfed,  i,  416:  and  surrendsr,  L 
422:  their  numbers,  ibid,:  their  con- 
slematiou  at  their  disasters,  i.  438 :  tokl 
Amphipolis,  L  489 :  truce  for  a  year  wilk  1 
Athens,  i.  497:  desiro  peace,  and  whj,  I 
iL  15:  peaoecoucluded,  1L20-25  1  league  I 
fiir  50  yeaiB,ii.27-aB:  retnonstratewtth.  I 
Corintli  about  her  inlri^es  with  Argoa,   1 
ii.  34:  dispute  with  Elis,  iL  3B:  invadB  I 
Arcadia,  iL  39:  enfranchise  the  Brad-  j 
deianSiOndganisonLepreum withthctn,  T 
ii.  40:  jeaWsy   between  SwrtA   and   1 
Athena,  ii.  41:  league  with  Bontia,  ii.   | 
47 :  treaty  with  Argos,  ii.  49  ;  Panac* 
lum  raied  and  rendered,  ii.  47,  50:  their   1 
ambassadors  duped  by  AlcibiadeB,  iL    [ 
63 :  excluded  &om  the  temple  of  Jupiter  I 
at  Oljmpio,  ii  60-2 :  mardi  to  the  oup- 
pnrtof  Epidsurus  ogiunst  Argos,  ii.  69: 
position  of  the  two  armies,  li.  T 1 ;  tax 
Agis  for  the  escape  of  the  Argivea,  iL 
T2.  75  :  taken  by  surpriie  at  Hantineia, 
fall  rapidly  into  their  ranks,  ii.  79:  are 
all  cuminanderH  of  commandeni,  ibid. ; 
the  battle,  ii.  82-5  .  recover  their  repu- 
tation, ii.  87  :  peace  with  Argos,  iL  89: 
and  league,  ii  91 :  and  Argos  oligmrch- 
ised,  iL  94 :  razo  the  long  waUs  of  Ar- 
gus, ii  96:  lake  Hyus  and  slay  tha 
maJes,  ibid. :  waste  Argolis,  and  put  Iho 
outlaws  of  Argos  into  Omens  u.  120: 
resolve  to  aid  Syracuse,  and  tofortify  De- 
celeia,  ii.  2 14 ;  invade  Argiolis.  iL  2 19 :  in- 
vade Attica  and  fortify  Ueceleia,  ii343c 
send  naval  rcinfbroemcnts  to  Sicily,  iL 
244:  aid  the  Chions,  ii.  330 :  uiling  tot 
Chios  are  put  10  flight  by  the  Athm- 
iana,  iL  333:  treaty  with   the  king  of 
PerH^  a  340:  break  the  blockade  of 
the  Atbeoians,  iL  341 :  take  Isnu,  iL 
350 :  send  another  Scet  to  Ajua,  ii.  SCO : 
defeat    the    Athenians,  iL   363 :  take 
Khudes,  it.  3G5:  send  a  part  of  the  fleet 
to  rhamabaiius,  ii.  403 :  defeat  the  Athen- 
ians, ii.  423 :  are  defeated  by  the  Athen- 
ians at  Cynoaeema.  iL  438 :  the  gentna  of 
the  Lacedfl-monians,  i.  73-5,  88.  iL  104: 
inexperience  in  naval  matters,  i.  S44: 
brevity  in  speech,  L  400:  I^cedamoniaB 
and  Athenian  diauipllne,  diOerenoe  in, 
L  191-3:  the  300  HORSKMEM,  iL  SS:  Idngj^ 
may  be  imprisoned  by  theephora,L  134: 
at  the  head  of  the  army,  power  of^  iL 
T3,  327  ;  banish  foreigners,  i.  192 :  habi- 


I 
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tualBfCTMy  of  Iheir  [wlicy,  ii.  80:  dur- 
iog  the  Cunipia  rernincd  from  war,  ii. 
66.  87.88:  w  for  tn  einh(iii>ke,i.  104, 
SS6.  ii.  63 :  cusKim  of  curyiug  sticks,  ii. 


OK,  Bon  dT  AeimtwBtue,  i.  318 


_SS9. 

XjHPODtAa.ii.  sa6. 

Xuni.  fomidii  Trotiliifl,  ii.  115. 

IiAB, in Loooniii, ii.  4le. 

LAnucs,  mnnntain,  i.  210.  iL  312. 

Zxtotm,  the  5  years,  between  the  Pelo- 
pcmneiuaiiH  bdcJ  Ilia  AtbeninnA,  i.  113: 
ihe  30  jeKTS  Ira^ie,  L  IIG:  how  long 
pTcaerted,  L  154:  l)etweeii  tlie  Athenians 
■nd  the  Arg;ives.  ii.  &5:  between  the 
ArgiTes  uul  the  l4iee<liein onions,  ii.  89, 
01:  oonfimed  by  oalh  and  swrilices, 
"  97,  96;  inscribed  on  pi]lars,ii.  &9,68, 


^^^^     and  the  i 

^^^^B  01:  oonfif 
^^Ht  U.97,  96: 
^^^^^^ABCBtlf,  i 

^^^^jLmetoa,  ii  4 

LaoCBATXB, 


.   ,  107, 

Iaoh,  rounder  oT  Eurwchit,  i.  360 :  the 
AthenisD,  iL  343 :  thu  Spnrtun,  ii.  383 : 
tke  TiJIajiie  in  tiiuily,  iL  £17. 
■oHnNEs,  of  Chilcideu  ori)>in,  ii.  119, 
196:  akin  to  the  Atheniana.  ii.  167. 
BROS,  il  348,  349. 

BSBOB,  ivcovercd  by  Atheni.  L  393  : 
*gwn,iL344:  hotr governed bv  Athens, 


L22,S 


:  the  LpsbionA  akin 

,  _  a70.  ii.  285,  439. 

'  IjbtA  (Africa),  the  source  of  the  plngue, 

LlOSi  confines  on  £|mit,  L  107. 
XooHAS,  sent  I*  unbassador  to  Argos,  iL 

S7-89 :  his  dispute  with  TiiiMphenuu, 

il  364,  375. 
lJcrAN*,ii.  112. 
I>iinin,  in  Sicily,  ii.  11 S. 
Lunm,  in  Bhodes,  ii.  36S. 
LiNiEED  used  &s  food,  L  41 1. 
Loam  (bands).   Spartan,  i.  392.   ii.  81  : 

Argive,  iL  85. 
I>ocM  OzoL^  allies  of  Athens,  i.  363  : 

OjmDtian.  1.111,186,357:  Epizepbyrian, 

L  385-6.  iL  5,  161.828,416. 

LoaniA,  iL  S64. 

X.TCU,  ii.  363. 

Ltcophhok.  of  Corinih,  slain,  i.  428. 

LTHCUi,L467,  5UG.  513. 

LmcLKB,  i.  286. 
LrsiaTRATUs,  i.  493. 

.   ICacakiits,  of  SpRrta.L367:  slain  it  OIpe, 


l^lbcHXBOPHURi,  L  258.  iL  253. 
VOL.  IX. 


Macron,  of  Corinth,  L  242, 
MmmoKB,  plun  of,  L  !86. 
Malea,  in  Felopounesus,  i.  436.  iL  360: 

Malian  (^]f,  li.  3^5. 
Mantinei A,  battle  uf,  ii.  TG-8G;  infiulHl 

by  Sparin,  ii.  39 1  plvn  uf,  ii,  77:  lub- 

jeots  of,  ii  33,  93. 
MARATBim,  battle  of,  L  21,  79, 188.  )l  175 
Makbia,  city,  i  107. 
Mahbeiij.es,  built  by  the  FhiiCTMina,  1.  17. 
Medeb,  atNiiulun  Europe,  L  93 :   Medan 

gannenta,  L  133:  spoils,  L  163. 
Medimtjps,  i.  399. 
MsQABATEa,  L  133. 
Megabazcb,  i.  111. 

MEUABVItIB,  i.  1 12,  440, 

MEi.Ai<caiiiAS,  IL  330. 

MKt.AICTBOB,  ii.  337. 

Mkleah,  a  I.aconian,  i.  S73. 
Mei.KaANDBtt,  slain  in  Lycia,  i.  336. 

MKt.GSIAB,iL  410. 

Melebippts,  i.  144,  1 66. 

MGLiANfi,  three  pans  uf,  i.  359:  infest 
nprncleia,  iL  64:  Melian  gulf,  1,  364. 

Mehort,  loss  of,  by  the  plague,  L  309: 
by  fear,  L  248. 

Mebpiuk,  L  107. 

Menampgh,  ii.  241,  S70,  298. 

MEHDEnrM,  moath  of  tie  Nile,  I,  112. 

Menbcolvb,  founder  of  Catnannn,  ii.  118. 

Menedxvs,  i.  367.  377. 

Menon,  of  Phairalun,  L  179. 

Messene,  in  Laconia,  L  424:  MebreKTaHs 
expelled  from  Peloponnwiutt.  i,  HM-G  1 
placed  in  Naupactus,  L  104.  IL  286:  in- 
fest Latonia  from  Pyloa,  L  424. 

Metapontiiiu,  ii.  359,  267. 

Mrthome.  in  Argolia,  L  430:  in  Mncv- 
donia,  ii.  131. 

MemTMNJSANg,  IL  285 :  exiles  attack 
Hethymne.  ii.  428-9. 

Metcecl.  L  185. 

Ueton,  i  154.  iL  380. 

METnopoLis,  dutv  of  the  colony  lo,  i.  29, 
30:  mutual  duties  of,  L  40,  45:  place  »a 
collwl,  L  375. 

MiciADKB,  of  Corcyra,  t  53. 

MiQRATioKBin  Qreccp,  formerly  freqaent, 

is. 

Mu-ETPK,  war  with  Samra,  \.  IIG:  al- 
tompled  by  the  Atlienians.  ii.  347-8: 
dcfvat  of  the  Ar^vea,  ii.  .147:  the  fort  of 
Tissaphemea  taken,  iL  4U7. 

MiUAB,  ii.35e. 

Moon,  eclipse  of,  ii  379, 

MOBOASTIHE,  i.  146. 

MOTTA,  iL  114. 

MuNvcmA,  L  I7a  il  431, 
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MrcoNDK,  ialuid,  i.  294. 
MysiiHlMA,  wife  of  Hijppiu,  u.  171. 
MiacoN,  arSj'rucufte.  ii.  408. 
MvsTERiEii,prDtluution  Df,ii.  141, 168, 15T. 


NAOCLEIDES,  of  PUlJEH,  L  IS5. 

Keodahodes,  deacriptinn  of.  ii.4tl,iial«. 
Nei^cne,  tempW  of,  L  130.  ii.  3B9:  vesselt 

mule  prue  ai^  consecrated  to,  L  254. 
Nehtu*,  i.  aS9. 
NicANon,  i.  338. 
NiclAS,  Bon  of  NiceretU!!,  takes  Minoa,  i 


17 :  the  antlKir  of  the  pence,  ii.  51,  95, 
319:  diasuades  from  the  SicUiui  w,!! 
lia:  dttftats  the  S^rracosaiw,  iL  1B6-8: 
his  letter  to  the  Atheniim  people,  ii.  337 ; 
his  mistake  in  deliyinj;  to  attack  Syra- 
enae,  ii.  369 :  hia  superstition,  ii  9S0 :  his 
characler,  ii.  S19. 
KICOI.ACS,  L  !sa. 

NlCOMACHUH,  i.  473. 
KlCOHEDEfi,  i.  109. 

NicoH,  ii.  344. 

NlcoNtDAS,  i  463. 

Nicosi'HATiiB,  bis  conduct  at  Corcrn,  L 

342;  withNiciaii  tolies  Cythort,  1.435: 

and  Mcnde,  L  .^14:  aiid  b^egea  Scioue, 

L5I5. 
NiaaTiNaAi.E,  its  name  Daituah,  whence, 

i.  184. 
Nine- PIPES,  L  172:  water  of,  used  in  mar- 

riagie  ceremonies,  ibid. 
Mine- WAYS,  afterwards  AmphipoUs,!.  103. 
NlSEA,  L  lis,  186,404.  a  19:  the  arsenal 

imd  haien  of  H^ra,  L  35S,  448 :  whence 

distant  8  stadia,  ibid. 
NiscH,  temple  of,  L  499. 

Oak- BEADS,  in  B<H)tia.  i.  S91. 

Oatb.  of  various  dt'gTeea  of  aolcmnity,  ii. 
24,  58:  inacribed  on  Atooe-pillars, ii.  59. 

OuoARcMV,  St  Samos,  i.  1 1 6 :  subverted,  ii 
343  :  at  Arj^s,  ii.  94  :  subverted,  ibid.: 
at  Athens,  ii.  387-93 :  subverted,  iL  425. 

Oltmpian  otMEs,  liolois  in,  07^,^126: 
Androethenes,  ii  60:  Licbas,  ii  63: 
Olympic  truce,  ii.  60-1 :  Olympia,  trea- 
sury at,  i  149. 

Onohacles,  ii34T,  353. 

Uropia,  i.  474. 

OKTtQtA,  the  island,  ii  115,  183. 
OsoDs,  riTer,ia59. 
OsTRACiaw,  il39.iL  396. 
UzoLjB,  Locri,  L  6,  363. 


P.BAH,  I  S7,  a.'iS,  438, 479.  ii.  379. 
FAOONiiAa,  the  BiFotsreh,  I  474;  defbUs 

the  Athenians  at  Dclium,  i.  478. 
Fale,  in  Cephalenia,  i.  32, 135. 
PaUj*,  her  statue  in  the  Aoropolia,  L  168, 

I :  ber  temple  in  Lecythni.  i  497. 
Fahuilch,  founder  of  Selinug.ii  116. 

pAHPaiLIA,  L  103. 

Pahjians,  i.  266. 

PANJCRU8,  i.  461. 

Fandion,  kin^  of  Athena,  i.  183. 

Pantacics,  river,  ii  1 15. 

Pakajlans,  L  179. 

PaIUD£AH«,  1339. 

Fabians,  i  488. 

Farneb,  mount,  L  IT9.  480. 

I'AtiBHASiAKB,  of  Arcadia,  ii39. 

Panitelidas,  i.516.ii.3. 

Paternal  oodb,1  238. 

Pathos,  isbuid.  i.  397. 

Fausanias,  sod  of  FleiJtoflnax,  i  293. 

Pay  of  the  Athenian  hoplite  at  Potidiu,  L 
284:  nftbe  sailors  lu  t^iciiy,  ii  131:  of    I 
thehoplileand  horsemen  by  the  ArgivB     ' 
treaty,  ii  57:  of  the  Thnelan  meroe- 
nsrtes,  ii,  3S2:  of  the  Atheoian  niagi»- 


Felasoi,  i  4 :  Tyrrhenian  FeUspi,  inha- 
bited Lemnos  Bud  Athens,  i,  493.  ii  306. 

Pellenians,  of  Achaia,  i  1 63.  ii.  326 :  th« 
Scionicans  called  Ihemselies  descend- 
ants of,  i.  502. 

FEixiPONHESlANSplHnted  most  of  Italy  and 
Sicily,  i.  16:  hare  neither  sUves  nor 

Fenteconteres,  ii  79. 

Perxbians,  i.  463, 

pEntiicvAfl.  persandea  the  Chakidrans  to    , 
go  atl  into  Olynthus,  i  6,1 1  le«gtie  iritll 
Alliens,  i.  65  :  and  rupture,  i.  66  :  r 


Ferieres,  founder  of  Zancle,  ii.  1 17- 

Perkbci.  of  Sparta,  i.  104. 

Pemia,  kines  of^  Cyrus,  i.  17  iCambyie*,    I 
ibid.:  DBnua,L  18,222:  Xerx»,L13I:    < 
Artsxerxes,i  107,  141,  440:  hU  Ultecm 
to  the  Spartans  intercepted  and  raid  at 
Athens,  i433:  Darius,  ii  338. 

Petra,  ii.  263. 

Phsacbb,  l  sa 

Fbxdimdk,  ii.  50. 

I'H«NIPP[t9,  i.  500. 

i'BALius,  founder  of  Epidamnus,  i.  97. 
Phan£,  ii.  346. 

PHAHOHACBDa,  I.  336. 
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.   .889,403,427,436. 
PUAHJUCES,  i  223.  U.  3. 
FH«RCS,i.  107. 
PBEBfASa,  179. 

pHtUF.  of  Lic«dsDion,ii.  412,437. 

Pboc.eans,  found  Abrsdllea,  i.  17. 

^ocia,  i.  Ill:  Phoceuia  iavade  Bona,  L 
109:  pot  in  possestion  nf  the  temple  at 
Delphi,  i.  1 14 :  frienda  to  the  Atheniuis, 
'   ""1,363:  Phocewia  in  Sicily,  ii.  113. 

OIIH  fleet  i.  19,  103,  113,  118.  ii. 
369,404,41(1,436. 

1*8011)110,  H  )^neral  in  the  SaiiUBD  war,  i. 
118:  sentloaidlbe  A«in]ania]ia,i  £^5. 

PboTIds,  liHider  of  the  Chiuinians,  i.  23B. 

FiiRTGii,  in  Attioi,!.  178. 

PHRrsiB,  periiecos,  iL  329. 

FHTRtOTlN  ACBXANS,  ii.  325-6. 

Phtkcon,  ii.  Ro. 

PtEHiuM,  in  Thcasaly,  iL  14. 

PiNDUS,  mount,  i.  267. 

PisANOEB,  his  Bight  to  Deceleiai,  ii.  426. 

PEMIHTRtTUB,   the   tjT«nt,   1.  23. 11.  170: 

balloWE  Deloa,  L  369. 
Pkithiab,  Bcnutor  of  Coroyra,  i  339. 
Piss UTH NEB,  son  DfHyBlaapfa.ii.  117,393, 
PlTTACus,  king  of  ihe  Edoniana,  i.  490, 
Platcans,  league  nith  the  Athenians,  L 
339, 337 :  escape  of  part,  over  the  Lace- 
diemaDiitn  works,    i.    386-91:    sent  to 
Bdone,  ii37:BiGBTBDfPlat:eBDa,L32I. 
iTLEtntiAiiAX,   son  of  Pausnnias,  i.  107, 
39,  87:  fnthiT  of  Pausanias,  i. 

IYeutolah,  uphor,  iL  S4,  29. 
PLBUTARTHDt,  SOD  of  Lconidaa,  L 134. 
pBtx,  ii.  42B. 

P01.EIIARCH11,  in  the  Spartan  armv,  iL  79. 
PoLicHNE,  near  Syracuse,  iL  933:  in  loniu, 
iL  337 :  taken  by  the  Athenians,  u.  345. 
PoUB,  villnge  of  the  Hyipantt,  L  367. 
PoLLBS,  kill);  of  the  OdamanliuiB,  ii.  6. 
.PoLLiB,  the  Argive,  L  322. 
ttyu.tni  and  Cabtoh,  temple  of,  L  343,  ii. 

r9i».TAHTHU,  of  Corinth, iL  360. 
FnaiTGRATES,  tyrant  of  tjamos,  i.  17:  con- 
Mcrates  Rhenda  to  Apollo,  t.  370. 

FoLTDAKiDAS,  of  Sports,  L  505,  5 13. 

PoLriiEDEi,  of  Lsnssa,  L  179. 

PoTAMM,  of  SyraouBB,  iL  408. 

PoTTD^A.  a  Corinthian  colony,  L  61 :  Do- 
rians, i.  12S:  cotonized  &om  Athens,  i. 
227:  attempted  by  Braaida»,L  317. 

PniAPUB,  cilv  of,  ii,  434. 

PBOCl.i»,  Auiciiian  general,  i.  3SH:  slain, 
L38H. 

Pnocne,  daughter  of  Fandion,  and  nifcof 
Terena,  L  183. 

PBoPBlMriEB,  i.  1T7:  Athenians  angry 
with  those  that  gave  out,  ii.  323. 


PnoFiLXA,  of  Ihe  Acropolis,  L  168, 
Prosopitis,  island  of,  L  U3. 
Pboteas,  L  St,  179. 
Piu>TE«ii.Aii9,  temple  of,  ii.  431. 
Proxenj,  L  339,  note. 
Phoiendb,  son  of  Capiton,  L  369. 
PrtEODoans,  L  1S8. 

PrHisHiiEHTB,  of  old,  wbat,  L  311:  by  de- 
grees augmented,  ibid. 
Prmtia,  river,  ii,  433. 
Pystilub,  founder  of  Agrigentum,  iL  117. 

PYTaANGELUfl,  L  134. 

PvTKEN,  of  Corintb,  iL  235,  238,  398. 
Pythian  gBnieB,il  1 :  Apollo,iL65:  oracle, 
LlOG. 


best  period,  iL436. 
Rhamphiab,  i.  144.  ii.  1 
Bqypica,  iL360. 


460. 

Sahji),  of  Cenhollenta,  i.  IBS. 

SAXIMTHtlS,  il.  70, 

Sahians,  i.  4H,  49:  ejected  from  Zancte, 
ii.  117:  their  wealth  and  power,  ii.  399, 
400:  distjince  from  the  colilincnl,  iL 
403. 

Sahdiub,  moont,  L  386. 

Sahdis,  L117. 

Sahoeub,  of  Sicyon,  iL244. 

Satrap  rcJf  rdrcB,  iL  328. 

ScANUEiA,  in  Cythura,  L436. 

SctHms,  iLas. 

SciHONmEB.defBatathePeloponnesiBns  at 
MiSetua,  iL347!  ia  deprived  of  his  com- 
mand, a  .377. 

SciRPBoNDAS,  slain  by  the  Thracians,  ii. 

ScoLns.  city,  ii.  S3. 

ScRiRBN.  at  AllienB,  L  SOO,  501.  IL  237. 

Sea,  Grecian,  L  5:  .^;ean,  i.  102:  Cretic, 

L  436.  iL  106 :  SiciliaS,  L  407, 430,  iL  127 : 

Tyrrhene,  i,  407. 
Segesta,  adty  of  the  ElymL  ii,  113. 
SELiNinrnANii.  are  Megaresns.Ti,  1 16,386: 

war  with  Segesta,  ii.  1 19 :  where  scatiHl, 

ii.  288, 
SepclchrB,  of  il!:istrioua  men,  L  198. 
SEnos.L93.  iL384. 
SEm-BER,  son  of  SpardocuB,  L  260,  366, 

485. 
Ship,  long,  L  IB:  of  50oan,ib(d,:  horee- 

tnuisports,  L  210,  42S:  heavy-armed- 

trHn^rtH,iL  139:pruiea,conii«rai«ltu 

Neptune, L  254:  boTlhen  of,  how  calcu- 
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luted,  i].a30:  fiirm  iif.  ivliu  tirat  cliangi-d, 
i.  16:  Imd;^  of,  it  146. 

8lriMtiE,  iba  river,  iL  119:  the  bod  of 
Exekmuu,  iL  190,274,  3711,  398. 

BiciLv,  invaded  by  this  Alheniuu,  i.  3M-e, 
3S7.  360,  3«3,  406-9,  446:  «trut  of,  L 
407.  ii.  113 :  MM  ofil  1S7 :  Mi'dry  ol,  ii. 
I9G. 

XwtXoi  and  XtKtXiwToi,  ii.  163. 

bicloH,  i.  HI,  113:  defeat  of  Demosthenes, 
L  4SS :  democnwy  of^  deposed,  ii  94. 

SinEIITJI.U.  430. 

IJIMOmiBS,  i.  389, 

SlMUs,  foaoder  of  HiIne^^  ii.  1 18. 

SiTALKES,  kin);  ofTbraue,  deiiUi  of,  i.  485. 

HiNOXAKB,  ii.  £9, 

Soi^BATEa,  son  of  Aiitigene»,L  179. 

KoLOiufi,  iLlU. 

tidPUoCLKS,  L  383 :  sent  to  Sicilj',  L  386  i 
Ht  Fylos,  L  387:  lurrettderH ihe cBpiivLii 
Ml  Cart-yro  to  the  people,  L4S0-I :  bn- 
iiiahed  on  luspioion  of  bribtry,  L  44S. 

Spuactekia,  blockaded  by  the  Athenian 
fleet,  i.  397  :  woodi  in,  bnml,  i  414: 
durstiua  of  the  blockade,  L  433 :  food, 
how  sappHed,  i.  410-11;  clipture  of,  i, 
4 1 6-3 1 :  capliveB  in,  disgraced  at  Sparta, 
il40. 

SrATKit,  silver  or  I'hoca^an,  i,  340,  434: 
Dane,  it  3S1. 

SrciAOORAi,  i.  lie. 

BriiAlT,  of  Sidly,  i.  407. 

SlRATAasM  of  Aniilous,  L  66:  of  the  Stra- 
lions.  i.  340  i  of  the  PlalAans,  L  333-3 : 
orPharmio  at  Naupoctua,  i.  343-3:  of 
the  PeloponnraianB,  i.  333:  of  Demos- 
thenes Bt  OIpe,  i.  37S :  U  Epidaurus,  ii, 
93:  of  the  Megorcnai.  to  betray  the  city, 
i.  449 .  of  the  Athenians,  to  gain  landing 
Bt  Syracuse,  ii.  ISI :  of  HernioorBtes, 
delay  the  Athenians'  maroh.  iL  304  :  of 
Thenilsloolei,  in  building  the  walls  of 
Athens, L94-e:_af  the  Argili 


SuFPUANTB  to  kill,  unlawful,  i  335. 

SvoA&u,  liver,  ii.36:i. 

SfjtXTBVS,  river,  iL  183. 

2i(i/Jo«Xoi,ii.360. 

brKACDSE,  subject  to  jrequent  seditioot« 
i  156:  popuIatioD  oi;  mixed.  iL  131:  , 
siege  of,  ii.  219-334:  war  with  Leon- 
tium,  L 364 :  detvat  by  the  AtheniAiui,L 
406-7 :  preparei  to  r^nl  the  Atbuniaos,  ' 
iL  163,  180:  BUfiera  a  defeat,  iL  187-8  :  [ 
city  fordfied,iL  191-3  :  embassy  to  Co* 
rintb  Mid  Sparta,  iL  1 00,  308 :  to  Cama- 
riDa,iL  192  :  second  defeat  by  the  Alhon- 
iaiui,  iL  316-317:  SyracusaDS  build  a 
cross-wall,  tL  220,  233 :  prep«t«  a  nary, 
ii .  246  1  defeatdd  at  sea,  u.  347-8 :  aend 
to  Pelupoimesus  and  Italy,  ii.  349  :  their 
Sikclion  succours  defeated,  iL  258 :  tight 
again  by  wn,  ii.  263  :  vietorious,  ii.  268 : 
again,  iL  281:  resolve  to  shut  in  the 
Aiheniana,  ii.  383:  figbt  and  again  no- 
torious, iL  281 1  their  allies,  288:  6     ' 


odea,  against  the  Sportai 


UDbas 


ii.  53 :  of  the  Corcyrf  ani.  ogunst  thni 
n^ves,  L  430-1:  of  the  8e);eslans, 
■!piin!it  the  Atheoiaos,  iL  163:  of  Hip- 
piss,  lu  dirarm  the  conspirators,  iL  174: 
of  Aliubisd«,  apunst  the  Athenian  am- 
Itiissodora,  ii.  378-80:  ngnlrut  TiBsa- 
phemes  and  the  Athenians,  ii.  404-5. 

STa*T«QEMU8,  i.222. 

Stiiatonice,  sister  of  Penticcaa,  i.  966. 
StomOIcHUieb,  11.337,  SM,  384. 
STitONaTL£,  the  island,  L  356. 
StkopuacdS,  i.  4B  I. 
Stvpuok,  i.  422. 
fiTTRlAMB,  iL  SS.t. 

tJDKiUM,  ii.  233,  916. 


victory,  ii.  294-303  i  their  treatment  of 
the  AUieniancaplives,iL  318,  330:  sent! 

aid  to  Sparta  agilnst  Athena,  iL  348,433, 

rd  liri  ep^iiqc,L463,  a. 
Talents,  1000  set  by  in  the  Acropolis,  i, 
'"D:  token  out,  when,  iL  337  :  tali         ' 


L27. 

Tbllias,  of  Syracuse,  iL  335. 

Tkmehidx,  1,263. 

Tkmbhiteb,  part  of  ByiwniM.  ii.  191-2. 

TeMFLe  of  Apollo,  L  34. 353, 361.  ii.  2SIi 
of  ApoUo  Pytbius,  i.  172, 498.  iL  65  :  sf ' 
Bacchus,  L  173,  347.  ii  431 :  at  CasUr  ' 
and  Puliux,  L  343,493.  ii  431 :  of  Diana. 
iL  163.ofHercuIt«,iL76,7e:otJapiHr' 
Ncmeius,  i.  364i  Olympiui,  L  172:  Of 
Juno.  L  39,  336,  343,  345,  946,  SU.  i^ 
BB :  of  Mercury,  iL  254:  of  NeptunA,  L,fl 
499:ofNtsus,ibid.:  of  Pnllai, L 49T.  iC3 
10 :  ChalciiLca,  i  137  :  of  Protesilaua,  il.  M 
431 :  of  Tellus,  1. 173 :  orThe«nia,iL  ITT^ 
of  Veaus  in  Errx,  iL  163:  TeMPLeVV 
pollution  of  in  the  plague  at  Athens,  L  T 
307  :  in  acouuuy  occupied  by  the  oi 
my,  law  as  to,  L  481. 

TRNE»UNli,i  270.  ti.28.^ 

TElANH,i  295. 

Tenlans,  ii.  3HA,  392. 

Tehinxan  gulf,  iL236. 

Tessgracdsta.  of  China,  iL  439. 

Tetbadbachm,  L340. 
TBirriAFLus.  of  Elis,  L  294. 
Thafbos,  the  pi'ninsula,  ii.  217,220. 
The^smctce,  Huoihoayer  of  P1al4ea,L  I 
TiitAtiKNts,  of  Megira,  L  137. 


i5l6:  MycslL-saus  Kided  by,  u.  255. 

L£g.  archoD,  fiiiiahes  the  n-ills 

..  .  i.  87  :  Vloved  M  Sparta,  L  96; 

r  Mtrocbcd,  i  139 :  accused  of  medising, 
fiiid.1  Hies  to  Corcynt,  ibid.;  to  Adme- 
lus,  ibid.;  his  reot'plion  by  Arlaxtrxas, 
i.  141 -a. 
THEocuia,  founder  of  NMas,  i  IIS. 
_T«jeooENs*,  i.  *12. 

EORI,  ibid.;  lungistmtvs  of  MaDtineii, 


A.BLE.  485 

Tliioxenes,  i.  187. 

TiSAWESi-K,  llie  Trni-liii.itn.  i.  3S9. 

I^BANDER,  the  Apodouiui,  i.  3G7. 

TisiAH,  ihe  AtheiUBn,  ii.  97. 

TlSSiPHBRNES,  instigates  the  Pe!oi»niies- 
isns  to  the  war  a|^;iun9t  Athens,  ii.33B: 
promLies  to  pay  their  ilvet,  ibid.;  bin 
leurue  with  Sunrts,  ii.  340,  357,  3f)0: 
dented  at  Miletus,  ii.  .t47;  ganisnna 
Insui,  il  SSI ;  dispute  about  the  pay,  ii. 


^ 


of  the  Cjclsdea.  i.  163. 

iBoF  Sparta,  conducts  tha  fleet 

to  Aaii,  ii.  34S:  bis  treaty  with  Feruo, 
U.  357,364. 
Stpairovrfc,  in  the  army  and  uavy,  ii.  1*5, 

539.  i.  399. 
ThbrhoN,  of  Snarta.  ii.  333. 
Theseus,  tt^mpU  of,  ii.  177. 
1'HeasAi.T,  hard  to  traverse  without  nofe 
conduct.  1.462:  friendly  to  the  Athen- 
ians, ibid. ;  gorenunent  of.  ibid. ;  Theh- 
BUJ1N8,  qect  the  BiH>tians  from  Aroe, 
i.  14;  Ivaguewith  Atbeus,  i.  1116:  betray 
the  Athenians  at  Tansgra,  i.  110:  aid 
ihem  at  Phrypi.  L  ITS. 
TlteM*l.pa,  aouof Peiaiatratua,  L  23 ;  IL 1 7 1. 
Tbetes,  ii,  160. 
TaoiucDi,  iL  433. 
Thkaciaks,  of  Phocis,  I  164:  Thbacuk 

OATKB  at  Amphipolis,  ii.  ID,  12. 

Thiunitjb,  i-  417. 

THBA8TBin.ut,  ii.  39S:  made  jieiieral  by 

the  army  at  Samos,  ii.  399  :  brings  about 

the  recall  of  AJcibiadea,  iL  403 :  defeats 

the  PcluponneEions  in  the  Uelleipont, 

ii.433. 

TrBius\tJ.C3,  of  Ar«w,  save*  the  Argire 

■my,  and  narrowly  escapes  being  maa- 

■acivd,  ii.  TI-3  :  of  Athens,  made  general 

by  the  army  at  Samos,  ii.  396,  399  :  de- 

fcnta  the  Peloponncsions  in  the  Uollea- 

ponl,  ii.  433. 

THRaaiHEUDAS,  of  Sparta,  cootmanderof 

the  Hwt  at  Pylos,  i.  394. 
THt'CirDiDES,sunofOtorus,i.  487:  hia  gold- 
mines and  influence  in  llirace,  i  4S8  ; 
of  Fharsolus,  ii.  419:  the  colleague  of 
Uagnoll  and  Fhonuio,  i.  1 18. 
I^DBn,  in  Italy,  ii.  178,225,362. 
TnnuATs,  i.  104. 
Thtamu, 


'I'BKiMna.  mount,!.  374. 
TllYHOCARlS,  iL423. 

TuiCHiiiaaA,  ii.  348, 350. 

TlLATXAKB,  i.  259. 

TiiiAooHAB.  of  Tcgea,  i.  S 


i.  436. 

TLEPOLEHCtl,  i.  118. 

ToUMIlEfl,  i.  Ill,  114. 
TOLOPBIJS,  the  t>phioiiian,  L  367. 
Tonri.tiiti,  i,  461. 
Thagu,  island,  L  IIT. 

THEABtTRERS   OP   GrEECG,   1.  100.    TBBA- 

BFRV  of  the  Athenian  allies,  L  101.  iL 
21;  TuEAHDnE  of  the  Alheuiana  at  tlie 
beginning  of  the  war,  L  168. 
Thebes,  i.  3S9. 

THIBA1.L1AN8,  i.  359,  485. 

Tribeb.  of  Athens,  i.  382,500;  of  Coi^ntb 

and  Hyracuse,  iL  220:  anoies  anciently 
ordered  by  tribes,  u,  319. 
TBiBtiTE  paid  to  Athens  by  her  allii-a,  i. 
168.   E   31:    the    first    tHbul«    raised 
amongst  the  .^themona,  i.  386. 

TUERABCBB,  IL  145. 

Thipod  at  Delphi,  i  134,  324. 

Trot,  L  133:  expedition  a^inat,  i.  9-13; 
Scione  planted  by  Pollcnions  from  tho 
eiego  of,  i.  502 :  ITioPeana  in  Sicily  from 
the  siege  of,  E  113;  Trpjans  iti  Sidly, 
il  lis. 

Trophy,  of  the  Acamaiuons,  i.  3TT,  380; 
Athenians,  i.  68, 1 08. 244, 954, 396, 398, 
409.  492,  429.  455,  419.  U.  3,  188,  215, 
319.224,  334,  348,361.383,  345,348, 
434:  BtKotians,  i.  480 :  Broaidas,  i.  S06. 
iL  13:  Corcyncana,  L  35,  59:  Corinth- 
ians, i.  59.  108,  ii.  3G1  :  Manlineona,  L 
517 .  Perdicou,  i.  506 :  Peloponnesians, 
i.  178,  354.  ii.  SB,  3G3,  434:  ^onioDa, 
L  485:  iStratiaiu,L  341:  Syracuaans,  ii. 
248,368,  274.  282,  302:  Tegeatc,  L617. 
TiTSCANB,  see  Ttrbehl 
TynEui,  son  of  loti,  iL  3S9,  nnteu 

TrNPABEUB,  i.  9. 

TTB«EJit,  L  493.  ii.  306,  383. 

Twelve  gods,  attar  of,  iL  171. 

Ui,vaai:s,  passes  Charybdis.  i.  407. 

Vicnilii  made  of  pa*tP,  i.  137-8. 
Ti'Lc.ix.  his  sniittiy  in  Hiera,  L  3S(>, 
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Wall,  white,  of  Memphis,  L  107. 

War,  Peloponneaian,  now  written,  i.  1, 
153.  iL  29 .  its  importance,  L  26:  causes, 
L  27, 61, 69,  93:  preparation  for  on  both 
sides,  i.  160:  duration  of^  iL  29:  pro- 
phecj  concerning,  iL  30:  intermemate 
truce,  character  of,  iL  29  :  Persian  war, 
L  26:  third  Messenian,  i.  104  :  between 
Corcyra  and  Corinth,  L  32 :  the  Ambra- 
ciots  and  the  Amphilochians,  L  224: 
Sparta  and  Argos,  ii.  69-88,  95 :  £pi- 
daurus  and  Argos,  iL  65. 


Wateb,  Holt,  of  Delium,  L  481. 
Watchword,  iL  273. 

Xenaoi  of  Sparta,  L  232. 
Xbnelasia,  1.  151,  192. 
Xenocleides,  L  52,  383. 
Xenon,  of  Thebes,  iL  244. 
Xenophantidas,  ii.  378. 
Xenophon,  L  236. 

Zeuoitjs,  L  283. 
Ztoitje,  L  417. 


/ 


FINIS. 


Vol  L  p.    12,  note  1. 
p.  256,  note  2. 


p.  270,  note  4. 
VoL  II.  p.  260,  line  18. 


ERRATA. 

For  "  Simnae"  read  "  Limn®". 

For  **  was,  with  Nisaea^  lost"  read  *'  was, 

with  Nissea,  again  lost". 
For  "  Megalces"  read  "  Megacles". 
For  **  migrated  from  Ame  in  Thcssaly**  read 

"  migrated  thence". 
For  "  Irineus"  read  "  Erineum". 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY  JOHN  BOHN. 

R  Afoloot  fob  Cathedral  SEBvir-E;  crown  8vo,  hde.  Bx. 

"A  very  elegant,  lenmed,  aiid  inntruotira  little  volume".— Qiwrter^  Reniae. 
fi^^BiAN  ON  CouRSiNO.  The  Cjnegelicus  of  the  Younger  Xenophon, 
translated  from  the  Greek,  with  Classteal  aod  PrncticHl  Annotn- 
tions,  and  a  brief  Sketeh  of  the  Life  of  the  Author.  To  which  is 
udded  an  Appendix,  containing  some  Account  of  the  Canes 
Venatici  of  Classical  Antit^uity,  by  a  Grailuiite  of  Medicine  (the 
Reverend  William  Dansey)  imperial  Svo,  with  24  Einbetlishments 
from  the  Antique,  on  India  Paper,  extra  boards,  1/.  llt.Gd. 

"  Tbe  rewler  nho  la  cariaaB  ubont  the  art  of  cotir»ng,  irill  lind  Iho 
teauJla  of  vist  rending  »nd  not  slender  eiperience  brought  ti>Kellier  in 
an  wreeable  manner  by  this  translalor  und  annotator  of  Arrian's  crk'brulvd 
treatise." — (tuartcrl;/  iimViu. 
Iatburbt's  (ArchdeocoD  Henry)  Memoirs  of  the  latk  Dr.  Henry 
Bathorst,  Lord  Bibrop  op  Norwich;  2  vols.  Svo,  (published  at 
21. 10s.)  reduced  to  12«.  in  cloth. 

KBrydges'  (The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Harford  Jouea)  Work  om  Persia  :  The 
Dynatsty  of  the  Kajara,  translated  from  the  original  Persian  Manu- 
script presented  by  Hia  Majesty  Faty  Aly  Shah  to  Sir  Harford 
Jonea  Brydgea,  Bart,  K.C.  LLD.  late  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  from  his  Britannic  Mi^esty  to  tbe  Court 
of  Teheran.  To  which  is  prefixed,  a  succinct  Account  of  llie 
History  of  Persia  previous  to  that  period,  Svo,  frontispiece  and 
3  maps,  boards,  I/.  -Is. 
CiCEBUNis  Srx  Orationum  Fragmenta  isEDiTA.  edenle  Angelo  Miiio. 
Accedunt  ConjcctuncC.  J.  Blomtield,  nunc  Episeopi  Londinensis; 
Svo,  bds.  4». 

PDescant  OS  THE  Pehnt  Postage.     Encore  Edition,  with  a  few  new 
Cadences;  crown  Svo,  Is.Gd. 


INO  flATine". — Gatlitman't  Jllagosint  for  1842,  p.  189. 

Descant  upon  Railroads,  by  X.  A.P.  crown  Svo,  sewed,  Is.  6d. 
Field  (Richard,  D.D.  Dean  of  Gloucctter)  ok  the  Church,  Five  Books, 
A  New  Edition,  with  the  Quotations  at  full  length,  and  Notes,  by 
the  Rev.  John  S.  Brewer,  M.A.  vol.  1,  Svo,  bds.  15*. 
The  SMond  anil  third  volumes  will  appuar  shortly. 
3  (George  Croker)  Death  ok  Dbmostheneh,   and  other   original 
Poems ;    with  the  Prometheus  and   Agamemnou   of  .^schylus, 
translated  from  tlie  Greek;  foolscap  8to,  cloth  lettered,  Sn. 

"  The  Proraelheus  is  translated  with  correctness  and  spirit,  and  in  a  inu- 
culino  aoJ  sever?  sty  1b,  suitable  to  its  Subject,  and  to  the  g«niu9  of  the  original 
poet.     We  give  the  aume  pnusv  to  the  A)i;umeninon." —  Gtnlltman'i  Masaiint. 

"  Tbo  D^th  of  Demosthenes  is  indeed  a  noble  subject  nob]y  executed.  Mr. 
Fox's  volume  must  charin  alt,  eicepl  the  ignorant  without  learninf;,  and  tbe 
loami-d  without  iasi*>," — DHbHi  Rmirut. 
fOkoves'  (Captain  JDlinR.}ORSERVATiONS  on  tbeUtilitv  op  Floatinu 
Breakwaters  (manvfactured  in  Iron),  as  applied  to  the  For- 
mation OF  Harbours  of  Refuge.  Third  Edition;  Svo,  wiUi 
folding  plate,  sewed.  It. 

Captain  Graven'  Floating  Breakwator  is  now  btang  tried  at  Dover. 
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HoBBEs'  (Thomas,  of  Malmeshtry)  Complete  Works,  both  EaglUh  ant 
Lalin,  now  first  collected  nnd  edited  by  Sia  William  MulrS^ 

WORTH,  Bart.  I4vols.8vo,porti-8itaiidplal(;a,clothlettered,  8/. Si" 
"  HonoEs'  1, 


»,"— U ALLAH  (inlnxjurtuk  la  (AcLitt^l 
ratlin  tf  Enropt,  ahtms  Ac  Aiu  jieni  an  txedltnt  analyBt  of  Hebbti'  vriliitgt). 

Kennet's  (White,  liishap  of  Pelerboroiigh)  Discourse  op  Lat  Iufko- 
FRiATioNR,  edited  from  the  oHginiil  Manuscript,  vith  Notes  and 
Illustrations,  by  Samuel  Francis  Wood,  Esq.  crown  8vo,  bds.  \0%. 

Maltby's  (Edward,  D.D,  Bishop  of  Durham)  New  and  Completb 
Greek  Gradtis,  Second  Edition,  8vo(pubUBhedut  W.  Is.)  reduced 
to  IGs.  in  boards. 

Nltt all's  (Dr.  P.  A.)  Classical  and  Arch-^olooical  Dictiosart  of 
tlic  Iifanners,  Customs,  Laws,  Institutions,  Arts,  Sec.  of  tlic  cele- 
brated Nations  of  Antiquity,  and  of  the  Middle  Ages.  To  whicli 
is  prefixed  a  Synoptical  and  Chronological  View  of  Ancient 
History;  8 vo  (published  at  16j.)8ndreducedto8*.in  cloth  lettered.  ^ 

FiiOTii  LexicoH,  Gnece,  e  Codice  Galeano  descripsit  Ricardus  Porsonns;.  I 
2  vols,  8vo,  portrait  (published  at  1/.  lOf.)  reduced  to  12*.  in  bds.  1 

FoasoKi  (Ricardi)  Adversaria:  Nottcct  EmendationeainPoetas  Gn^M  I 
quas  ex  Schedis  MSS.  Poraoni  apud  Collegium  SS.  Trinitatis  I 
Cantabrigim  repoaitis  deprompserunl  et  ordinarunt  nee  non  Indi-  I 
cibus  instruxerunt  J.  H.  Monk,  Kpiscopus  Gtoucestrensis,  et  I 
C.J.  Blomfield,  Episcopus  Londinensis;  8vo  (published  at  II.  5t.)  1 
and  now  reduced  to  5s.  in  boards. 

Priaclx's  (Osmond  de  Beauvoir)  Qusstioses  Mosaics,  or  the  Book  of  J 
Genesis  compared  with  the  Remains  of  Ancient  Religions.  From  I 
the  Creation  to  the  Death  of  Abraham;  8vo,  bds.  15*. 
"  TbE  aini  and  obiect  of  the  jiresent  eaquiry,  iippeara  to  be  *n  exu 

-•-- '•'^-  'Creation,  as  spt  forth  in  the  book  of  GenpsiB.  and  at    | 

n  of  the  ad-ouDI  as  giveo  bj  Moaea,  wllh  the 

Silt  of  nni'iont  theones  on  ihe  BBme  suhjefl.    The  bonk  in  well  writl*n,  tbo  1 
igusge  close,  Urge,  clear,  and  candenseil,— tbo  comparison  of  theories  elabo-  I 
rate,  and  for  Ihc  moat  part  correct ;  much  Kratifirslion  as  well  u  positive  in-  I 
atniclion  may  therefore  be  gathered  from  these  QusmoiniB  Mosaics." —        i 
Britiah  Friend  of  India  itagazine^  tad  Im^an  Remaps    J 

Priaulx's  (Osmond  de  Beauvoir)  National  Educatioh,  its  Principles  1 
and  Objects  exemplified  in  a  Plan  for  a  Normal  School;  8vo,  bds.  6i. 
This  work  di'servea  an  altendve  perusal. 

Wackehbarth's    (Aihanasius    Diedrich)    Lyra    Ecclesiastica  : 

Collection  of  Ancient  and  Godly  Latin  Hymns,  with  an  English  I 
Translation  in  CoiTesponding  Metre.  Firat  and  Second  Seriea,  ] 
foolscap  8vo,  each,  la. 
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